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General  Sheridan,  and  General  Sickles.    Letter  from 

H. 

Hancock,  General  W.  8.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recommending  some  recognition  of  Ihe  services  of. 

Harbors  on  Lake  Ontario.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
reUtive  to 
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Harbor  at  Wilson,  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
\Var«  transmitting  communication  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
relative  to  the 

Harbor  at  Michigan  City.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to 

Harbor  at  Alton,  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to 

Hardt,  Adam.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
claim  of 

Harper's  Ferry,  property  at.  Letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
relative  to 

Hayti.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting connimnicHtion  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rela- 
tive to  a  naval  force  f;t 

HoUaday,  Benjamin,  contracts  with.  Letter  from  the  Post- 
master General,  transmitting  copies  of  all . 

House  of  Correction.     Report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the.. 

I. 

Immigration,  board  of,  expenditures  of  the.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the 

Income  tax.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative 
to  the 

Indian  spoliation  claims.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior relative  to 

Indians,  Me-shin-go-me-sia  band.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  relative  to  issuing  patents  to  the 

Indian  trust  fund.  Letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting papers  relative  to  the 

Indians,  Sioux,  destitution  of.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

.  Interior,  transmitting  a  communication  from  Commissioner  of 

Indian  Aflfairs  relative  to 

Indian  peace  comniissiimers,  report  of.  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 

Indians,  Qnapaw.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  communication  relative  to  the  suffering  condi- 
tion of  the 

Indian,  Sioux,  reservation.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  relative  to  the  sale  of 

Indians,  Cherokee,  interest  to.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  relative  to 

Indians,  Iowa.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rela- 
tive to  the  petition  of  the 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations  to  supply 
deficiency  in  the  office  of  the 

Indians,  Cherokee,  annuities  to.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  asking  an  appropriation  for  pacing 

Indians,  Creek,  refugees.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  removal 
of  the 

Indian  affairs,  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to 

Indians  of  Aleutian  isles.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, recommending  an  appropriation  for 

Indian  Affairs.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Indians,  Chippewa,  appropriations  for.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  submitting  estimates  of 

Indian  tribes,  subsistence  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  communication  from  Lieutenant  General  Sher- 
man relative  to 

Indian:!,  (Jhipp»wa.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,- 
transmitting  report  relative  to  the  necessities  of  the 

Indian  service,  disbursements  for  the.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  statement  of 
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Indians,  Sioux.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting  letter  from  General  Sibley  relative  to  the  destitute 
condition  of  the 

Indian  tribes  in  Kansas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  report  of  A.  K.  Banks  relative  to  the  desti- 
tute condition  of 

Indians,  destitute  friendly.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  relative  to  jan  appropriation  for 

Indians,  Pottawatomie,  appropriations  for  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of 

Indians,  Navajo  and  Ute,  removal  of.     Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  telegram  from  General  Sher 
man  rel  ative  to 

Indians,  Great  and  Little  Osage.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  a  treaty  with  the 

ladian  hostilities  in'  California.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to 

Indian.^.  Seneca,  treaty  stipulations  with.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out 

Indians,  Kickapoo.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
relative  to  the 

Indian  hospital.     Annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  the. 

Inspectors,  supervisors  and  local.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  expenditures  for  salaries  of.... 

Inspector  General  and  Inspector  of  the  Military  Academy.  An- 
nual report  of  the 

Interior.     Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Papers  accompanifing  the  above. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Annual  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  superintendent  of 
construction  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
for  the  year  J866-'67 

Annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  the  year  1867. .. 

Annual  report  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  extension 

Annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  United  States  jail 

Report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  HouBe  of  Correction. . . 

Annual  report  of  the  directors  of  Columbian  Hospital 

Interior,  asking  further  appropriations  for  repairs  of  the  old  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol.     letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Columbia 

Hospital.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  papers  relative  to  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  asking  an  appropriation  for  deficiency  in  pension  fund. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  the  condition  of  public  buildings 

in  New  Mexico.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  sale  of  Otoe  Indian  reservation.     Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  twenty  per  cent,    compensation.      Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  Me-shin-go-me-sia  band  of  Indians. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  asking  appropriation  for  the  Patent  Office.    Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  for  survey  of  Indian  land.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transuiittiug  communication  from  the  Commissioner 

of  the  General  Land  Office  relative  to  publication  of  maps. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interiorf  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairrt  relative  to  destitution  of  Sioux  Indians.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  survey  of  land  in  Alaska.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  sale  of  certain  Indian 
lands  in  Kansas.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  expenses 
of  Osage  Indians.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations  for  survey  of 
land  for  the  benefit  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  draught  of  appropriations  required  by 
Interior  Department  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  fur  Indian 
tribes.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  submitting  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  appropriation 
bill  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  United  States  statutes. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commisioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  suffering  condition  of  the  Qua- 
paw  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the . , 

Interior,  relative  to  appropriations  for  carrying  wl  Indian 
treaties.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  Kansas.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  Choctaw  country.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  I'elative  to  the  claim  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  against 
the  United  States.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  payment  of  interest  to  Cherokee  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. -^ 

Interior,  relative  to  the  petition  of  the  Iowa  Indians.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  deficiencies  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  removal 
of  the  Creek  Indians.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  estimates  of  appropriation  required  by  the 
General  Land  Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 18(59.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  additional  appropriations  for 
various  bands  of  Sioux  Indians.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  Navajo  Indians  in  New 
Mexico.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the , 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  the  commission  to  select  a  site 
for  a  post  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  certain  liabilities  on  account  of  records  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  estimates  for  the 
surveying  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  amount  of  Indian  spoliation  claims  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Interior,  relative  to  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  the  Sissiton  and  Wahpeton  bauds  of  Dakota  In- 
dians.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  submitting  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Indian 
service  in  California,  incurred  during  the  years  1860  to  1867. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relating  to  report  of  commissioners  under  treaty  with 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians.  Letter  from  thetiecre- 
tary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  grant  of  lands  to  Iowa  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, by  act  approved  May  15,  1856.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the 

Interior,  recommending  an  appropriation  to  be  expended  in 
presents  for  the  Indians  of  the  Aleutian  isle,  in  Alaska.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  relative  to  removing  certain  desti- 
tute Indians,  with  estimates  of  appropriations  needed  there- 
for.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  recommending  an  appropriation  for 
their  relief.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  statement  of  disbursements  for  the  Indian 
service.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  increased  force  of  clerks  in 
the  Patent  OflSce.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  subsisting  friendly  In- 
dians.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  letter  from  General  Sibley  relative  to  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  A.  B.  Banks  relative  to  the  des- 
titute condition  of  Indian  tribes  in  Kansas.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Commissioner 

of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  an  appropriation  to  destitute 

'  friendly  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  list  of  clerks  appointed  since  April  1. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  to  carry  out 
treaty  stipulation  with  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  information  relative  to  the  irrigation  of 
public  lands.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  certain 
friendly  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  telegram  from  General  Sherman  relative 
to  the  removal  of  the  Navajo  and  Ute  Indians.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  asking  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations 
with  certain  Sioux  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  damages 
sustained  by  settlers  in  Nebraska.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  Major  General  Dodge's  report.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriation  to  carry  out 
treaty  stipulations  with  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  the  Kickapoo  In- 
dians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Internal  Revenue.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Internal  Revenue,  relative  to  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  lottery. 
Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
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Internal  Revenue,  relative  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  Shaker 
association  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Letter. from  the  Comoiis- 
sioner  of 

Irrigfation  of  public  lands.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transniiitiug  information  relative  to 

Iron-clads,  sale  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rela- 
tive to  the 

Iron-clad  monitors.  Messao^e  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting:  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative 
to  the  sale  of  the  Oneoto  and  Catawba 

Iron-clads  of  Europe  and  this  country.  Report  of  Captain 
Eades  on 

Island,  San  Juan.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative 
o  the  occupancy  of 

J. 

JaiL    Annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  United  States 

Japanese  treaty  fund.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  rela- 
tive to  the 

Judge  Advocate  General.    Annual  report  of  the 

L. 

Land  Office,  General.  Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the 


Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

No.  1.  Tabular  statement  showing:  the  number  of  acres  of 
public  lands  surveyed  in  the  laud  States  and  Territories  up 
to  June  30,  1866,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  total 
of  thepubhc  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1867  ;  also,  the 
total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining  unsurveyed 
within  the  same 

No.  2.  Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor;  number  of  acres  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  of  May  ^0,  1862;  of  commissions  re- 
ceived under  the  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  land  located 
with  scrip  un  'er  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act 
of  July  2, 1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  tliereof ;  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1866,  and  ending  June  30,  1867 

No.  3.  Statement  showing  like  particulars  for  the  second  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867 

No.  4.  Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with 
bounty-land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of 
May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  18t54,  with  aggregate  of  $10 
homestead  payments,  homestead  commissions ;  also,  loca- 
tions with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip,  under 
actof  July  2,  1862 

No.  5.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  swamp  lands 
selected  for  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1849,  and  September  28,  1850,  and 
March  12,  18(>0,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1865 

No.  6.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land  ap- 
proved to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1849,  September  28,  1850,  and  March 
12,  1860,  up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1867 

No.  7.  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  swamp  land 
patented  to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860;  and 
also  the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under 
the  act  approved  March  2,  1849 
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No.  H.  Exhibit  of  bounty>lsnd  business  under  acts  of  1847, 
1^50,  1852,  and  1^55,  showing  the  issue  and  locations  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  under  said  acts  to 
June3(),  I8b7 

No.  9.  Statement  showing  the  State  selections  under  the 
**  internal  improyement  **  grant  of  4th  of  September,  1841, 
and  on  the  3Uth  of  June.  J867 

No.  1 0.   Statement  respecting  the  accounts  of  receivers  of  pnb-j{ 
lie  moneys,  disbursing  agents,  and  adjustment  of  the  five 
per  cent,  fund 

No.  II.  Statement  showing  the  selections  made  by  certain 
States  of  lands  within  their  own  limits  under  agricultural 
and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  I8()2,  and  its  supplemental 
acts  of  April  14,  1864,  and  June  21,  1866;  also,  the  loca- 
tions made  with  scrip  under  said  acts 

No.  12.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  and  corporations  for  railroad  and  mili- 
tary wagon-road  purposes  trom  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 
1867 

No.  J3.  Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827 
to  June  30,  1867 

No.  14.  Statement  showing  the  homestead  fees  and  commis- 
sions required  to  be  paid  under  the  several  homestead  acts. 

No.  15.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1869 , 

No.  16.  Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  J8b9 

No.  17.  Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  surveyiitg 
the  public  lands  for  the  fi&cal  year  ending  June  30,  J869.. 

No.  ]  8.    Reports  of  surveyors  general,  A  to  L  inclusive 

No.  19.  Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and 
private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico 

No.  20.  General  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  following: 
No.  I,  States  and  Territories  containing  public  lands;  No. 
2,  square  miles  and  areas  of  States  and  Territories  contain- 
ing public  land ;  No.  3,  quantity  sold  ;  No.  4.  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  ;  No.  5,  granted  for  military  services  ; 
No.  6,  granted  for  agricultural  colleges ;  No.  7,  approved 
under  grants  in  aid  of  railroads ;  No  8,  approved  swamp 
selections;  No. 9,  quantity  granted  for  internal  improve- 
ments ;  No.  JO,  donation  and  grants  for  schools  and  univer- 
sities ;  No.  11,  locations  with  Indian  scrip;  No.  12,  located 
with  float  scrip;  No.  13.  estimated  quantity  gn^anted  for 
wagon  roads;  No.  14,  quantity  granted  for  ship  canals; 
No.  1.5,  salines;  No.  16,  seats  of  government  .and  public 
buildings;  No.  17,  granted  to  individuals  and  companies  ; 
No.  18,  granted  for  deaf  and  dumb  asylums;  No.  19,  re- 
served for  benefit  of  Indians;  No.  20,  reserved  for  compa- 
nies, individuals,  and  corporations;  No. 21,  confirmed  pri* 
rate  land  claims ;  No.  22,  quantity  remaining  unsold  and 
uu appropriated  June  30,  1867 

No.  2 1 .  Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America 

No.  22.  Statement  showing  the  area  and  population  of  the 
British  possessions  north  of  the  United  States  boundary. .. 

No.  23.  Statement  showing  the  area  and  population  of  the  West 
Indies,  Mexican  states,  Central  America,  and  New  Granada. 

No.  24.  Set  of  28  maps  of  all  the  public  land  States  and  Territo- 
ries, to  wit:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Dakota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian 
territory,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory, 
and  Russian  America ,-, 
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Each  map  sbows  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys  whei:e  such 
have  been  extended ;  also  the  names  of  countries  and  pesources, 
so  far  as  fumisheU  by  the  data  on  hand « 

No.  ii5.  Connected  map  of  the  United  States  lirom  ocean  to 
ocean,  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  public  surveys,  localities, 
land  districts,  seats  of  surveyor  general^i*  offices  and  district 
officers;  also  localities  of. railroads  |>f  general  interest  and 
mineral  deposits ^ , 

No.  26.  Map  of  the  world  on  Merq^tor's  projection 

Land,  tract  of,  near  New  Lon^Pti,  Connecticut.  Lotfer  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  r^ative  to , 

Lands,  grant  of,  to  Iowa.  J^etterfrom  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  reference  to - 

Lands,  Indian,  Kansas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  report  relative  to  the  sale  of 

Lands,  swamp,  in  rebel  States.  LHter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  report  from  military  commanders  in  south- 
em  military  districts  relative  to 

Lands  granted  for  railroad  purposes,  forfeiture  of.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report  from  quartermaster 
general  relative  to 

Lands,  survey  of,  for  Cheyenne  Indians  and  Arrapahoe.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  estimate 
of  appropriations  for 

Land  grants  in  the  rebel  States.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  papers  relative  to 

Life-saving  inventions.  Letter  from  the  Secrettiry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  the  report  of  the  commission  on 

Light-house  at  Black  Rock.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to 

Light- house  Board.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
trausmitting  report  relative  to  a  beacon  at  Long  Beach  bar 
from  the 

Light-house  at  Port  Austin.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to 

Light- house  sites,  sale  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  Light-house  Board  rela- 
tive to 

Light- house  at  Au  Sable  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Light- 
house Hoard  relative  to  the  erection  of  a 

Loans  by  national  banks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tieasury  relative  to 

Louisiana,  property  seized  in.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  reports  relative  to 

Louisiana  and  North  Carolina.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  proceedings  in 

Lusk,  Albert  M.  D.  C.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  trial  of 


M. 

Mails  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General  relative  to , 

Mails  between  Baltimore  and  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Post- 
master General  relative  to 

Maine,  separate  customs  districts  in.  Letter  fiom  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  relative  to 

Maps.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  relative  to  the  publication  of 

Meade,  General  George  G.  Letter  from  the  Greneral  of  the 
army,  transmitting  telegram  fiom 

Mercantile  marine,  and  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
Hon.  F.  H.  Morse*B  report  of  the 
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Mexican  affaire,  Maximilian.  Messa^  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  relative  to 

Michigan  City,  harbor  at.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting^  communication  relative  to 

Milliken,  a  returned  rebel.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  report  of  General  Thomas  relative  to  one 

Milliken,  a  returned  rebel.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
relating  to  one 

Militia  of  Memphis.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  rela- 
tive to 

Military  Academy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  refer- 
ence lo  the 

Military  offices  at  San  Francisco.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  reference  to  appropriation  for 

Military  offices  in  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  Quartermaster 
General  relative  to 

Mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting J.  W.  Taylor's  report  of  the 

Mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  report  of  the 

Mint  at  San  Francisco.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury relative  to  the  condition  of 

Mint.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
letter  from  the  director  of  the  mint  relative  to  conveying  into 
the  treasury  certain  moneys 

Miitsouri  river,  improvement  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, enclosing  reports  respecting  the 

Moore,  Samuel  U.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitting papers  in  the  case  of 

Morse,  Hon.  Freeman  H.  Message  from  the  President,  trans- 
mitting report  of 

N. 

Naval  Academy  at 'Annapolis.  Report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the 

Naval  Observatory.     Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Naval  vessels.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative 
to 

Navy.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Papers  accompantfing  the  above  report. 

Reports  of  officers 

Ri>port  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Yisitore  for  1867 

Estimates  for  186»-'G9 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory 

Estimates  for  Naval  Academy 

Estimates  for  Naval  Observatory 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 

Estimates  for  Nautical  Almanac 

Estimates  for  1867~*68  for  Secretary's  office,  &c 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Re- 
cruiting  

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance     

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
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Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing. 
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Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureaa  of  Medicine  and  Surg«rj . . 

Report  of  diseases  and  injuries  on  vessels  during^  the  rebellion. 

Report  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps 

Navy  relative   to  Louis  M.  Goldsborough.    Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of  the 

Navy   relative    to  20  per  cent,  extra  compensation.     Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  amount  of  ship  timber  on  hand.     Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting^  revised  estimates  of  appropriations.     Letter 

from  the  Secreti^ry  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  an  alleged  abolition  of  discrimination  in  favor 

of  soldiers  and  sailors.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  the  steamship  Yanderbilt.    Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  navy  January  J, 

ISiSl.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the.  ^ 

Navy,  transmitting  papers  in  the  case  of  Second  Assistant  En- 
gineer Sawyer.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the * 

Navy  relative  to  Bingham's  surge  reliever.    Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund.    Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  ^he 

Navy  relative  to  the  expenses  of  the  Miantonomoh  on  a  recent 

trip  to  Europe.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  the  steamship  Atlantic.     Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the 

Navy  relative  to  the  detention  at  New  London  of  the  United 

States  ship  Sabine.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  prize  vessels.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

the 

Navy  relative  to  naval  vessels.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

the 

Navy  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  iron-clads  Oneoto  and  Catawba. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative   to  a  tract  of  land  near  New  London,  Conn. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy.    Report  of  Captain  Eads  on  the  iron-clads  of  Europe 

and  this  country,  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  to  the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  coal.    Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  statement  of  vessels  bought,  sold,  and  char- 
tered durine  the  war.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  relative  CO  the  trial  trip  of  the  Wampanoag.    Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of  the 

Nebraska,  damages  to  settlers  in.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for 

New  Mexico,  public  buildings  in.     Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  transmitting  report  of  the  condition  of 

New  Orleans  councilmeu.    Letter  from  the  General  of  the 

army,  transmitting  correspondence  with  General  Hancock 

relative  to  the  removal  of 

New  Orleans,  removal  of  city  council  of.    Letter  from  the 

General  of  the  army  relative  to , 

New  York  volunteers,  84th.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 

relative  to  the 

New  York  custom-house.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  asking  for  the  amount  paid  for  repairs  on  the 

Niagara  ship  canal.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  trans- 
mitting report  by  Colonel  Blunt  on  the  surveys  for 

North  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  papers  relating  to  proceed- 
ings in  
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Obstructions  in  the  Savannah  river.    Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  relative  to 

Obstructions  in  the  Delaware  river,  removal  of.     Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  an  appropriation  for 

Oil  in  Pennsylvania,  inspection  of.     Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  John  Miller  relative  to 
Ordnance  department,   contracts  made  by.     Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 

Ordnance.     Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Otoe  Indian  reservation.     Lett^jr  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  relative  to  the  sale  of  the 

P. 

Pardons  for  making  or  passing  counterfeit  money,  forgery  and 
perjury.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  list  of 

Pardons  by  the  President.  Message  transmitting  list  of  persons 
who  have  been  pardoned 

Patents,  transmitting  annual  report.  Letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of 

Patent  Office.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking 
appropri^ion  for  the 

Pawtacket  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting report  respecting  improvement  of  the 

Pavmaster  General.     Annual  report  of  the 

Pelletier,  Antonio.  •  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  imprisonment  of 

Pensions.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Papers  accompanying  the  ahove, 

II. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  origi- 
nal applications  and  for  increase  of  army  pensions  admit- 
ted in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1867 

B. — Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  army  pensions  at  the 
agencies  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1867 - 

C. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents 
for  paying  army  pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867.. 
D. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  army 
pensions  on  the  rolls  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 

on  the  30th  dav  of  June,  1 867 

£. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original 
applications  and  for  increase  of  navy  pensions  admitted 
in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1867 

F. — Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  agents 
for  paying  nav^  pensions  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1867  .. 
Pensions.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking  an 

appropriation  for  deficiency  for  current  fiscal  year 

Plowden,  Walter  B.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  rela- 
tive to  the  petition  of 

Police,  Metropolitan.    Annual  report  of  the 

Post  office  building,  New  York.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  relative  to 

Post  office  building  in  New  York.    Letter  from  the  supervising 

architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to 

Post  office  at  Penn  Yan.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent 

at  the 

Postmaster  General,  of  the  operations  of  his  department  dur- 
ing the  year  1867.    Report  of  the 
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Papers  accompanying  the  above  report. 

Statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures  from  1854  to  1867, 
inclusive 

Estimate  for  expenditures  for  1869 , 

Postage  stamps,  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  during 
the  year  1866-'67 

^Comparative  statement  of  the  disposition  of  dead  letters  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  jears  1866  and  1867 

Total  operations  of  the  appointment  office  for  the  year  ending 
June  30. 1867 : 

Table  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  post  offices  in  the 
several  States,  &c 

Letter 'Carrier  offices  with  the  number  and  aggregate  com- 
pensation   

Operations  of  the  free  delivery  system  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1867 

A'. — Table  of  mail  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

B. — Railroad  service  as  in  operation  June  30,  1867 

C. — Steamboat  service  as  in  operation  September  30,  1867... 

D. — Table  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  mail  trans- 
portation during  the  year  1867 

E. — Table  showing  the  weight  of  mails,  &c 

List  of  railroad  routes  from  which  no  response  to  calls  for 
weight  of  mails,  &c.,  has  been  received 

Statement  of  the  number,  kinds,  &c.,  of  mail  bags  put  into 
service  during  the  year , 

Railway  postal  service 

I. — Statement  showing  operations  and  result  of  foreign  mail 
service  for  year  1 867 -. 

II  — Closed  mails  for  year  ending  December  31,  1866 

III. — Ocean  transportation 

I V. — Balances  on  settlement  of  accounts  with  foreign  post 
departments 

United  States  trans-Atlantic  mail  steamship  arragements  for 
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No.  35.  Belgian  closed  mail  account  for  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1866 

No.  36.  Havana  closed  mail  account  for  year  ending  Decern- 

ber31,  1866 

No.  37.  Canadian  closed  mail  account  for  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1866 
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count  for  year  ending  December  31 ,  1 866 
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cember 31,  1866 

No.  40.  Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  on  the  mis- 
cellaneous line,  being  the  sea  postages  on  the  mails  con- 
veyed during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867 

Postmaster  General  relative  to  twenty  per  cent,  additional 
compensation.     Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General,  transmitting  estimates  for  his  department. 
Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General  relative  to  midnight  mails  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.     Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General,  transmitting  revised  estimates  of  appro- 
priations.   Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General  relative  to  southern  mail  contracts.  Let- 
ter from  the 

Postmaster  General,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  commission 
to  purchase  a  site  for  a  post  office  in  New  York.  Letter 
from  the , 

Postmaster  General  relative  to  railroads  between  Baltimore  and 
New  York.     Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General,  transmitting  copies  of  all  contracts  with 
Benjamin  Holladay  to  carry  mails  from  the  end  of  Pacific 
railroad  to  Denver.     Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General,  approving  the  report  of  the  commission  to 
select  a  site  for  a  post  office  and  sub-treasury  in  Boston. 
Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General  relative  to  the  appointment  of  special 
agents.    Letter  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with 
accompanying  documents  and  reports.  Annual  message  of 
the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  final  report  of 
names  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion  who  have  been  par- 
doned.   Message  from  the '. . 

President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  July  17,  relative  to  Maximilian.     Message  from  the. 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  trial  of  Albert 
M.  D.  C.  Lusk.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  recommending  some  recogni 
tion  of  the  services  of  General  W.  S.  Hancock.    Message 
from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  George 
H.  Sharpe  relative  to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
Message  from  the 

President  ef  the  United  States  relative  to  interference  of  Rus- 
sian war  vessels.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  seizure  of  the 
steamer  Nuestra  de  la  Regla.,    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  States  ratifying 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  known  as  the  14th  article. 
Message  from  the ., 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  of  the  In- 
dian peace  commissioners.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  transfer 
of  territory  from  Russia  to  the  United  States.  Message 
©f  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  of  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition.    Message  from  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  an  appropriation  for 
copying  clerks  in  the  Department  of  State.  Message  from 
the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  trial  of  John  H. 
Surratt.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  famine  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  American  citizens  in  England  for  Fenianism.  Mes- 
sage from,  the 

Preiiident  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
special  f^ent  at  Penn  Yan  post  office.     Message  from  the  . . . 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  future  care  of 
timber  lands  for  the  United  States  navy.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  copy  of  President's 
reply  to  General  Grant's  letter  of  February  :^,  IH68.  Mes- 
sage from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  correspondence 
relative  to  Russian  America.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  list  of  pardons  for 
making  and  passing  counterfeit  money.     Message  from  the. . 

President  of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  report  relative  to  a 
ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  river.  Message  from 
the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  unexpended  moneys 
appropriated  for  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  countries. 
Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  amounts  paid  by  the 
State  Department  since  1860  for  legal  services.  Message 
from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  treaties  with  the 
German  states  concerning  the  rights  of  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizens.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report  of  Elliot 
C.  Cowdin,  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  on  silk. 
Message  from  the 

I^esident  of  the  United  States  relative  to  correspondence  and 
negotiations  relating  to  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  in  the 
German  states.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  imprisonment  of 
Antonio  Pelletier.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  papers  relating  to 
the  proceedings  in  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas.  Message 
from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  proceedings  in  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  sale  of  public 
vessels  since  the  rebellion.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  iron-clads 
Oneoto  and  Catawba     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  papers  relative  to 
proceedings  in  the  State  of  Florida.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  communication 

.  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  naval  force  at 
Hayti.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  a  treaty  with  the 
Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  Hon.  Freeman  H. 
Morse's  report  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  commercial 
policy  of  Great  Britain.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  imprisonment  of 
Warren  and  Costello.     Message  from  the 

Prize  vessels.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative 
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Railroad,  Union  Pacific,  troops  on.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  transmitting  statement  of  number  of  troops  stationed 
on  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific,  eastern  division.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  president  of  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  papers  relative  to  the 

Railroad,  Southern.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  qiiartermasters' department  relative  to. 

Railroad,  Central  Pacific  Terminal.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  transmitting  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  rela- 
tive to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 

Railroad  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

Railroad,  Sioux  City  and  Pacific.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting  annual  report  of  the  president 
of  the 

Railway,  Pacific,  eastern  division.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  transmitting  application. for  aid  to  extend  to  Fort 
Lyon,  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ireasury  relative  to  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific,  eastern  division,  transmitting  report 
for  1862,  1863,  1864,  18(i5,and  1866.  Letterfrom  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the 

Refugees,  Bureau  of.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  traus- 

*  mitting  letter  from  Commissioner  of  Freedmen  relative  to 
desiccated  vegetables 

Register  of  deeds,  records  for.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  relative  to 

Revenue  from  distilled  spirits.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  statin?  amount  of 

Revenue  collected  in  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to 

Revenue  from  distilled  spirits.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  relative  to  the 

Revenue,  report  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting 

Revenue  cutter  service.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury relative  to  the 

Revenue  cutter  service.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting  estimate  of  expenses  of  the 

Revenue  service,  vessels  in  the.  Letter  from  ,the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  relative  to 

Russian  America.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to 

Russian  naval  vessels.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  interference  of 
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Sabine,  United  States  ship.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  relative  to  the  detention  at  New  London  of  the 

Sainte  Marie,  H.  B.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  rela- 
tive to  the  claim  of 

Sawyer,  second  assistant  en^neer,  court-martial  of.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting  papers  in  the 
case  of  the 

Shaker  Association  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  relative  to  the  mode  of 
taxing*,  the 

Ship-timber.  l!ietter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative 
to  the  amount  on  hand  of ...»^  .. 

Signal  officer.    Report  of  tlw  chief 

Silk  and  silk  mabufactnres.  Message  from  the  Presideut  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  report  of  Elliot  C.  Cowdiu, 
commissioner  to  Paris  Exposition 

Sinking  fund.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  November  25,  rela- 
tive to  the 

Soldiers*  bounties,  paymebt  of.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  relative  to  an  appropriation  for 

Soldiers  on  Pacific  coast.  Letter  from  the  Secietary  of  War 
relative  to  the  number  of 

Soldiers  and  sailors.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
relative  to 

South  Carolina  and  Arkansas.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  papers  relating  to 

Spain,  commercial  relations  with.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  draft  of  a  bill  relative  to 

Stanton,  Hon.  £.  M.,  and  others.  Letter  from  General  Grant 
relative  to  the  removal  of 

State  Department  upon  foreign  affairs.     Correspondence  of  the. 

State  relative  to  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

State  relative  to  20  per  cent,  additional  compensation.  Letter 
from  the  Secretair  of .- 

State  relative  to  deficiency  for  clerical  services.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

State  relative  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Immigration. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

State  relative  to  the  Japanese  treaty  fund.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of 

State  relative  to  the  disbursements  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
department.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

State,  transmitting  report  on  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

State,  transmitting  financial  reports  of  Commissioner  Beckwith 
relative  to  Paris  Exposition.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. . 

State  relative  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  system  of  the 
United  States.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

Statutes  of  the  United  States.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  relative  to  the  purchase  of 

Steamer  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Re^la.  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  seizure  of  the 

Steamship  Vanderbilt.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
relative  to  the 

Steamship  Atlantic.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
relative  to  the 

Steamships,  Brazil  mail.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  statement  of  sums  paid  the 

Steed  man,  James  B.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury relative  to  the  removal  of 

St.  Clair  flats.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
communication  from  the  Chief  of  Euginoers  relative  to 
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Suits  in  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to 

Surgeon  General.     Annual  report  of  the ^ 

Survey  of  Illinois  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  General  Wilson's  report  of  the 

Survey  of  Tennessee  river.  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  report  of  the 

Survey,  expense  of  coast.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  statement  of 

Survey  of  the  Potomac  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  covering 
General  Michler*s  report  of  the 

Survey  of  Port  Clinton  harbor,  Ohio.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers 
respecting  the 

Survey  of  tne  Choctaw  country.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  relative  to  the .* 

Survey  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  transmitting  General  Warren's  report  of  the 

Survey  of  Reedy  island  and  Liston  Point,  Delaware  river  and 
bay.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  engin- 
eers' report  of  the 

Survey  ot  Penobscot  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  report  of  the 

Survey  of  Connecticut  river,  lictter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  Colonel  Houston's  report  of  the 

Surratt,  trial  of  John  H.  Message  from  the  President  relative 
to  the , 

T. 

Taunton  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting communication  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 
the  improvement  of 

Tax  commissioners.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  President  Lincoln's  instructions  to  the  tax  com- 
missioners of  South  Carolina 

Taxes  from  national  banks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to  amount  of. 

Tax  collected  on  distilled  spirits.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  relative  to  the 

Telegraph  Company,  Pacific  Electric.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  relative  to  contract  with 

Tonnage  of  the  United  States.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  relative  to  the 

Trade  with  British  Provinces.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  information  as  to  the 

Treasury  Department  relative  to  post  office  building  in  New 
York.     Letter  from  the  supervising  architect  of  the 

Treasury  Department,  transmitting  annual  statement  of  the 
receipts  ana  expenditures  of  the  United  States : 

Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year  1867.  Annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Reports  and  documents  accompanying  the  above. 

The  Secretary's  report 

(TABLES  ACCOMPANYING  THE  REPORT.) 

1.  Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 

year  1867 

2.  Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States  for  first 

Quarter  of  1868 

3.  Public  debt  and  synopsis  of  laws  creating  it 
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4.  Calculations  relative  to  paying  the  public  debt 

5.  Piivate  corporation  stocks  held  hy  the  United  States 

6.  Liabilities  to  Indian  tribes 


//.  Reports  of  treasury  officen  : 

Architect,  Supervising^ 

1.  Public  buildinf^  in  charge  and  the  cost  of  sites,  con- 

struction, and  repairs  up  to  I8(>7 

2.  Appropriations  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  the  same. 

3.  Expenditures  for  1807  and  balances  remaining 

4.  Public  propertv  sold  during  the  year 

5.  Expenditures  &r  furniture  and  repairs  of  furniture 

6.  Expenditures  for   repiurs  and   preservation  of  public 

buildings , 

Auditor,  First * 

Auditor,  Second 

Auditor,  Third    ...; 

Auditor,  Fourth 
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1.  Expenses  of  foreign  missions  for  fiscal  year  1867 

2.  Consular  salaries  and  fees  for  fiscal  year  1867 

3.  Expenditures  for  relief  of  American  seamen,  1867 

4.  Amounts  refunded  to  citizens  and  seamen 

5.  Number  of  destitute  American  seamen  returned  to  the 

United  States 

6.  Department  accounts  received  and  allowed 

7.  Expenses  of  assessing  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  1867  . 

8.  Expenses  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  1867. 

9.  Expenses  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue  taxes  from 

September  1,  1862,  to  June  30,  1865 

10.  Expenses  of  collectiug  internal  revenue  taxes  in  insur- 

rectionary districts,  1867 

11.  Miscellaneous  expenses  of  collectiug  internal  revenue 

taxes,  1867 

12.  Drawbacks  on  merchandise  refunded,  1867 

13.  Amount«  paid  to  internal  revenue  inspectors 

Audi  tor.  Sixth,  (for  Post  Office  Department) 

Coast  Survey 

Commissioner  of  Customs ^... 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Comptroller  of  Currency 

1.  Banks  in  voluntary  liquidation  foj  the  purpose  of  con- 

solidation   

2.  Banks  in  voluntary  liquidation 

3.  Banks  in  the  hands  of  receiver 

4.  Employes  of  the  bureau  and  their  compensation 
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to  1867 

4.  Exports  of  domestic  products,  1867 

5.  Re-exports  of  foreign  merchandise,  1867 

6.  Imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  1867 

7.  Tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and 

cleared  at  each  collection  district,  J  867 

d.  Tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  from 

and  cleared  to  foreign  countries,  1 867 

9.  Bonded  warehouse  transactions  from  1847  to  1867 
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Director  of  the  mint 

1 .  Deposits  at  the  mint  and  branches,  1 867 

2.  Coinage  at  the  mint  and  branches,  1 867 

3.  Deposits  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  prodactions 

4.  Coinage  of  the  mint  and  branches  from  1793  to  1867. . 

5.  Deposits  of  domestic  gold  prodactions  from  1804  to  1867 

6.  Silver  coinage  from  1853  to  J867 

7.  Deposits  ofdomestic  silver  prodactions  from  1841  to  1 867 

8.  Silver  coins,  their  weight  and  value 

9.  Gold  coins,  their  weight  and  value 

10.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  from  1792  to  1867 

Inspectors  of  steamboats 

Light-house  'board 

Register 

1.  Public  debt,  statement  from  1791  to  1867 

2.  Total  revenue  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to  1867. . 

3.  Total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to 

18b7 

4.  Marine  hospital  fund,  receipts  and  expenditures,  1866  . 

5.  Marine  hospital  fund,  receipts  and  expenditures,  1867. 

6.  Tonnageof  American  vessels  by  collection  districts,  1867 

7.  Claims  paid  **not  otherwise  provided  for,"  1867 

8.  Customs  employes  and  their  compensation,  1867 

9.  Tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  from  17fc9  to  1867 

10.  Expenditures  at  each  custom-house  previous  to  1867  . . 

Solicitor 

1.  Suits  brought  and  business  arising  therefrom,  1867 

Treasurer 

1.  Receipts  and  payments  by  the  United  States  assistant 

treasurers  and  depositories 

2.  Chickasaw  Indian  trust  fund 

3.  Smithsonian  Institution  trust  fund 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  March  25, 
relative  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  United  States.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transniitfing  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
relative  to  appropriations  for  the  service  of  his  department. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  department  under  his  charge.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  July  8, 
stating  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  tax  on  distilled 
spirits.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  amount  of  taxes  received  from  national 
banks.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  tonnage  of  the  Uuiked  States.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  expenditure  for  salaries  of  supervisors 
and  locdl  inspectors.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bonds.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  of  John  Miller  relative 
to  the  inspection  ot  oil  in  Pennsylvania.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  relative  to  revenue  collected  in  Illinois.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  twenty  per  cent,  extra  compensation. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  dis- 
tilled spi  rits.    Letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations  required  by 
the  pHjrmaster  General.     Letter  from  tne  Secretary  of  the. . 
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Treasnrj,  transmitting  communication  from  consul  at  Barce- 
lona relative  to  dutj  on  corks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the , 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  First  Comp- 
troller relative  to  deputy  collectors  and  assistant  assessors. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 9 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  the  special  Commissioner  of 
the  Revenue.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 9 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  of  deposit  of  government 
funds  in  the  national  banks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the 9 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  coinage  of  five  cent  pieces.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 11 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  revenue  cutter  service.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 11 

Treasury,  relative  to  loans  by  national  banks.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 11 

Treasury,  transmitting  annual  statement  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  contingent  fund  in  his  department.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 11 

Treasury,  relative  to  obstructions  in  the  Savannah  river.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 11 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  expense  incurred  in  printing  currency 
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relationswith  Spain.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 13 
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Treasury,  approving  the  report  of  the  commiKsion  to  select  a 
site  for  a  post  office  and  sub-treaHury  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the ► 

Treasury,  relative  to  contract  for  labor  in  the  appraisers' 
department  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Pacinc 
railroad,  eastern  division.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. . 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  contents  of  a  box  in  the  treasury 
vault.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  the  commission  to  examine 
spirit  meters.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the *. . 

Treasury,  relative  to  Edmund  Cooper,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.    Letter  from*  the  Secretary  of  the  : 

Treasury,  relative  to  regulations  for  the  detection  of  frauds  in  the 
printing  of  postal  currency.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the . 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  national  bank  securities.    Letter  from  the 

^  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  asking  for  the  amount  paid  for  repairs  on  the  New 
York  custom-house  for  the  past  two  years.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  removal  of  J.  B.  Steedman,  United 
States  collector  in  Louisiana.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the..... 
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Treasury,  relative  to  an  appropriation  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  soldiers'  bounties.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Light-house 
Board  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  light-house  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Au  Sable  river.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasurv,  transmitting  information  as  to  the  trade  with  the 
British  provinces.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the' 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  contract  with  the  Pacific  Electric  Tele- 
graph company.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  commissions  paid  on  the  sale  of  bonds. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  proposed  post  office  building  in  New 
York.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  memorial  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  relative  to  American  finances.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  customs  district  in  Maine.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  reports  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
railroads,  to  be  made  according  to  law.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  revenue  ser- 
vice.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  sales  of  gold  since  March,  186L  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  appointments  in  the  treasury.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the •. 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  light-house  at  Port 
Austin,  Michigan.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  of  taxes  collected  on  distilled 
spirits  since  first  of  January  last.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  amount  of  whiskey  seized  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  the  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division,  for  the  years  18(i2,  1863, 
J  864,  1 865,  and  J  866.     Letter  from  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  coast 
survey  for  year  ending  June  30,  1867.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the 
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Treasary  relative  to  judgments  in  the  Conrt  of  Claims.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasary,  transmitting  statement  of  accounts  paid  during  each 
year,  8inc«  1860,  for  legal  service.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

Tr^ury,  transmitting  communication  from  George  W.  Briger 
relative  to  the  Cani^ian  fisheries.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Treasary  relative  to  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  confederate  prop- 
erty in  Europe.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  relative  to  the  custom-house  at  Toledo.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasary  ^nsmittiug  statement  of  sums  paid  to  the  Brazil 
Mail  Steamship  Company.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  J.  W.  Taylor's  report  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  relative  to  light-house  at  Black  Rock.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasary  relative  to  the  condition  of  custom-house  buildings 
at  Pittsburg.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasary  relative  to  the  pay  of  deputy  collectors.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the    

Treaty  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  report  on. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to 

Treaties  with  German  states.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  relative  to 

V. 

Vessels,  namber  of,  in  the  navy.     Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Navy  relative  to 

Vessels,  prize.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative 


to 
Vessels,  public  sale  of.   Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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40th  Congress,  )       HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       i  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.       ]  \  No.  202. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE   STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


LE  T  T  E  R 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING 


Tfie  report  of  J.  lioss  Browne  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories west  qf  the  Rocky  mountains. 


MARnr  r>,  1868.—  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  March  5, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  report 

of  J.  Ross  Browne  on  the  mineral  resom-ces  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of 

the  Rocky  mountains. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  McCULLOCH, 

Secretary  qf  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  qf  the  House  qf  Representatives. 


REPORT 


OP 


J.  BOSS    BEOWIS^E, 

ON 

THE  MINERAX.  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  WEST  OP 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  18G8. 

Sir  :  In  tbe  preliminary  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  from 
San  Francisco  in  November,  1866,  a  general  summary  was  given  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  w^est  of  the  Ilocky  mountains.  It  was 
not  anticipated  by  the  department  that  the  information  required  under  letter  of 
instructions  dated  August  2,  1866,  could  be  obtained  in  fidl  within  the  brief 
period  int<?rvening  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congi'ess ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
sufficient  data  might  bo  collected  to  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
crress  of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope.  No  official  docmuent  in  any 
department  of  the  government  contained  accurate  information  on  this  sul)ject, 
and  it  was  considered  desirable  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  The  origin  of  gold  and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  present  condi- 
tion of  that  interest,  as  tending  to  show  the  progress  of  settlement  and  civilization. 

2.  Greological  formation  of  the  great  mineral  belts  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  placer  diggings  and  quartz  lodes. 

3.  Different  systems  of  mining,  machinery  used,  processes  of  reducing  the  ores, 
percentage  of  waste,  and  net  profits. 

4.  Population  engaged  in  mining,  exclusively  and  in  part,  capital  and  labor 
employed,  value  of  improvements,  number  of  mills  and  steam  engines  in  opera- 
tion, yield  of  the  mines,  average  of  dividends,  and  losses. 

5.  Proportion  of  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  in  each  district,  quantity  of 
woodland^  facilities  for  obtaining  fuel,  number  and  extent  of  streams,  and  water 
privileges. 

6.  Salt  beds,  deposits  of  soda  and  borax,  and  all  other  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

7.  Altitude,  character  of  climate,  mode  and  cost  of  living,  cost  of  all  kinds  of 
material,  cost  of  labor,  &c. 

8.  Population  of  the  mining  towns,  number  of  banks  and  banking  institutions 
in  them,  facilities  for  assaying,  melting,  and  refining  bullion ;  charges  upon  the 
same  for  transportation  and  insm'ance. 

9.  Communication  with  the  mines  and  principal  towns,  postal  and  telegraphic 
lines;  stage  routes;  cost  of  travel;  probable  benefits  likely  to  result  from  con- 
stniction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches. 

10.  Necessity  for  assay  offices  and  public  depositories;  what  financial  facili- 
ties may  tend  to  develop  the  country  and  enhance  its  productt?. 

11.  Copies  of  local  mining  hiws  and  customs  regulating  the  holding  and 
work  in  tr  of  claims. 

12.  Number  of  ledges  opened,  number  chiimcd.  character  of  the  soil  in  tho 
mining  (hstiicts,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  support  of  a  large  population. 
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.  The  preliminary  report,  submitted  in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  embraced  such 
information  as  could  be  obtained  within  the  brief  period  allowed  for  its  preparation. 
Although  imperfect  in  many  respects,  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast  as  an  indication  of  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  government  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mineral  resources.  It  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  miners 
to  find  that,  after  years  of  unprofitable  toil,  during  which  they  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  national  wealth,  the  peculiar  character  of  their  occupation  was 
beginning  to  bo  understood,  and  its  influence  in  promoting  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion to  be  better  appreciated. 

The  report  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  labor  and  exploration.  It  contains  the  aggregated  expericnco  of  the  ablest 
statisticians  and  experts  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  there  be  any  merit  in  the  work, 
it  belongs  chiefiy  to  my  co-laborers,  who  have  devoted  themselves  vnth  such 
unselfish  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  commission.  The  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  was  insufficient  to  admit 
of  compensation  adequate  to  such  labor ;  but  assistance  was  cheerfully  given,  as 
a  matter  of  public  benefit,  without  regard  to  personal  or  pecuniary  considerations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  view  that  this  mquiry  extends  over  the  Territories  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  and  the  States  of  Oregon,  California, 
and  Nevada,  embracing  an  area  of  country  stretching  from  the  Rocky  mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia;  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
vast  mineral  range  travel  is  still  difficult  and  expensive;  that  the  business  of 
mining  is  new  to  the  American  people,  and  the  collection  of  statistics  unsystem- 
atized in  this  department  of  industry,  it  will  be  conceded  that  as  much  has  been 
accomplished  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

An  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  the  collection  of  mining  statistics  involves 
original  explorations  and  detailed  personal  examinations  of  every  mine  through- 
out the  vast  range  of  our  mineral  regions,  with  scientific  and  practical  deduc- 
tions relative  to  the  treatment  of  ores ;  and  it  is  expected  by  some  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  shall  be  entirely  new,  and  furnish  a  complete  index  for  the 
piurchaso,  sale  or  working  of  every  mine  in  the  country.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  such  an  investigation  would  require  the  employment  for  many  years  of  a 
large  scientific  force  at  great  expense,  it  would  be  difficult  even  then  to  present 
statistics  which  had  not  already  been  made  public.  The  same  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  open  to  all.  The  mining  press  of  the  country,  closely  connected  with 
that  interest,  directly  identified  with  its  progress,  in  daily  and  familiar  contact 
with  its  details,  makes  it  a  special  duty  to  keep  up  the  cuiTent  record  of  cost  and 
production,  success  and  failure.  There  may  be  misstatement  or  exaggeration, 
but  not  more  so  on  the  part  of  the  press,  which  is  held  to  a  certain  accounta- 
bility by  public  sentiment,  than  on  that  of  individuals  who  may  be  prejudiced  or 
irresponsible.  Statements  publicly  made  and  thoroughly  criticised  are  as  likely 
to  be  correct  as  casual  examinations  made  by  persons  visiting  a  special  locality, 
imfamiliar  with  its  growth  and  progress,  and  compelled  after  all  to  depend  upon 
information  derived  from  others.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  absolute  accuracy. 

Every  miner  naturally  desires  that  his  mine  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  reported  upon  in  detail,  especially  if,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  be  unpro- 
ductive. W^itliout  reflecting  that  a  mere  list  of  the  unproductive  mines  would 
fill  a  volume,  the  miner  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  report  l)v  its  men- 
tion or  omission  of  that  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  However  disposed  a 
government  agent  may  be  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  mining  community  in  this 
respect,  it  is  etpially  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  is  not  designed 
for  speculative  purposes  or  the  promotion  of  special  or  indi\'idual  interests.  The 
public  desire  reliable  statements,  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty — a  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration on  the  one  hand,  a  demand  for  facts  on  the  other.     To  afford  satis- 
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faction  to  all  is  impossible.     I  liavo  tbereforo  relied  upon  my  own  sense  of 
fairness,  and  endeavored  to  present  the  tnitli  impartially. 

That  eiTors  may  have  been  committed,  and  false  statements  given  by  interested 
parties,  is  probable,  but  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  them.  The 
selection  of  assistants  was  made  W'ith  reference  to  their  integrity  and  capacity. 
Instructions  w^ro  given  to  them  in  detail,  enjoining  careful  scrutiny  and  vcrili- 
cation  of  every  statement.  The  revision  of  their  work,  imder  these  precautions, 
has  occupied  more  than  four  months.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  gieater 
difference  of  opinion  exists  than  that  of  mining  statistics.  It  is  an  open  Held  in 
whicli  there  is  room  for  discrepancy  under  any  existing  circumstances.  No  two 
persons  rate  the  product  of  the  precious  metals  alike.  The  superintendent  of  a 
mine  often  furnishes  information  which  when  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors 
is  pronounced  incon'ect.  Representatives  from  the  mining  districts  are  apt  to 
rate  both  population  and  products  higher  than  persons  who  have  made  them 
special  subjects  of  inquiry',  but  whose  opportunities  for  judging  may  not  bo  so 
favorable. 

A  fruitful  source  of  error  is  in  supposing  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  trans- 
portation cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  clue  to  the  gross  product  of  the  mines.  It 
is  alleged  that  largo  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  are  canied  away  in  the 
pockets  of  the  miners.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  miners  continue  to  burden  themselves  with  their  treasure  after  aiTiving  at 
their  place  of  destination.  It  must  fmd  its  way  into  the  mint  or  branch  mints 
for  coinage  or  the  custom-house  manifests  fi)r  exportation.  It  cannot  be  assayed 
without  paying  its  internal  revenue  tax.  The  gross  yield  of  all  the  mines  can 
be  determined  \vitli  approximate  accuracy.  It  is  more  ditlicult  to  arrive  at  a 
subdivision,  when  it  comes  to  the  product  of  each  State  and  Ten-itory.  In 
California,  for  example,  during  the  early  daj's  of  placer  mining,  V)efore  the  trans- 
portation of  bullion  by  organized  companies  Imd  become  a  business  entitled  to 
confidence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  derived  from  the  mines  was  canied 
out  of  the  country  by  private  hands.  There  was  comparatively  little  danger  of 
loss.  The  routes  to  San  Francisco  were  short,  public,  and  protected  by  general 
interest.  From  that  point  to  New  York  the  passengers  usually  combined  for  mutual 
pnjtection,  and  the  risk  was  inconsiderable.  It  was  not  until  the  idle  and  the  prof- 
ligate began  to  obtain  an  ascendency,  the  business  of  transportation  by  express 
more  finnly  established,  an<l  the  mines  more  difficult  to  work  with  profit,  that 
the  increase  of  risks  and  reduction  of  charges  resulted  in  the  general  aban- 
donment of  this  system.  It  doubtless  prevails  to  a  limited  extent  now,  but 
the  transportation  of  bullion  by  private  hands  in  California  is  exceptional.  It 
probably  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate,  and  this  apjdies  only 
to  the  routes  by  which  it  readies  San  Francisco.  In  reference  to  silver  it  is 
impossible  that  any  considerable  amount  can  escape  notice  in  this  wa}'.  The 
vield  of  Nevada  can  be  determined  with  more  accuracv  than  that  of  other  States. 
Silver  predominates  in  the  mines;  and  where  gold  is  obtained  it  is  not  in  an 
nncombined  form.  When  we  come  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced. 

Shipments  of  treasure  from  Montana  and  Idaho  may  become  incoiporated  with 
others  before  reaching  their  destinaticm.  From  Montana  most  of  the  bullion 
goes  east.  Two  main  routes  are  open  to  examination— one  by  the  Missouri  river, 
the  othei*  by  Salt  Lake  Citv.  Indian  disturbances  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
ixDads  have  during  the  past  year  almost  entirely  closed  the  latter;  so  that  the 
chief  exit  is  by  the  former  route.  Shipments  from  Idaho  are  made  chiefly  by 
wav  of  Portland  and  the  inland  stance  route  throusfh  Huml)oldt  and  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  On  both  of  these  mutes  it  is  alle^ifed  that  thev  aro  liable  to 
l>ecomc  merged  with  the  products  of  other  States  and  Territories.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  shipments  from  each  agency  at  the  express 
office  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  San  Francisco.     For  reasons  of  private  expe- 
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diency  they  refrain  from  givnng  the  desired  information.  Wo  have,  however, 
the  aggiegate  receipts  at  their  office,  and  knowing  very  nearly  what  amount  can 
fairly  be  credited  to  California,  Nevada,  and  British  Columbia,  can  draw  reason- 
able conclusions  as  to  the  proportion  derived  from  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  From  the  best  information  available  the  following  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  total  gold  and  silver  product  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1867 : 

California $25,000,000 

Nevada 20,000,000 

Montana  ..i ]2, 000, 000 

Idaho 6,500,000 

Washington 1,000,000 

Oregon 2,000,000 

Colorado 2,500,000 

New  Mexico 500,000 

Arizona 500,000 

70, 000, 000 
Add  for  bullion  derived  from  unknown  sources  within  our  States  and  Territo- 
ries, unaccounted  for  bjr  assessors  and  express  companlesi  &c 5, 000, 000 

Total  product  of  the  United  States 75,000,000 


The  bullion  product  of  Washington  is  estimated  by  the  surveyor  general  at 
$1,500,000.  That  of  Oregon  is  rated  as  high  as  $2,500,000.  Intelligent  resi- 
dents of  Idaho  and  Montana  represent  that  the  figures  given  in  the  abovo  esti- 
mate, so  far  as  these  Territories  are  concerned,  are  entirely  too  low-,  and  might 
be  doubled  without  exceeding  the  truth.  The  product  of  Idaho  alone  for  this 
year  is  said  to  be  from  $15,000,000  to  $18,000,000.  That  of  Montana  is  esti- 
mated by  the  surveyor  general  at  $20,000,000.  Similar  exceptions  are  taken 
to  the  estimates  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  As  I  have  no  grounds 
for  accepting  these  statements  beyond  the  assertion  that  most  of  the  biillion  is 
carried  away  in  the  pockets  of  the  miners,  I  am  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  returns 
of  the  assessors,  express  companies,  and  official  tables  of  export.  Admitting 
that  a  fraction  over  seven  per  cent,  may  have  escaped  notice,  although  reason- 
able allowance  is  made  for  this  in  the  estimate  of  $70,000,000,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  may  bo  derived  from  sources  not  enumerated,  I  feel  confident  the 
additional  allowance  of  $5,000,000  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cntu'e  bullion  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1867,  thus  making  the  aggregate  from 
all  sources  $75,000,000,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  returns  of  the  annual  product  of  each  State  and 
Tenitory  since  1848 ;  but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  in  the  absence  of 
reliable  statistics,  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  divisions  with 
more  than  approximate  accm'acy.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  impeifect 
retmns  available,  the  following,  in  round  numbers,  is  not  far  fr'ora  the  total  pro- 
duct: 

California $900,000,000 

Nevada 90,000,000 

Montana 05,000,000 

Idaho 45,000,000 

Washington 10,000,000 

Oregon 20,000,000 

Colorado 25,000,000 

Now  Mexico  and  Arizona » 5,000,000 

In  jewelry,  plate,  spoons,  &c.,  and  retained  for  circulation  on  Pacific  coast..  45, 000, 000 

1 ,  205, 000, 000 
Add  for  amounts  buried  or  concealed  and  amounts  from  unenumerated  sources, 
and  of  which  no  account  paay  have  been  taken 50,000,000 

1,255,000,000 
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This  statement  requires  explanation.  Up  to  1855  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  gold  taken  from  California  was  not  manifested.  In  1849  the  actual  vield 
was  probably  $10,000,000;  in  1850,  835,000,000;  in  1851,  §46,000,000;  in 
1852,  §50,000,000;  in  1853,  $60,000,000;  and  in  1854,  $53,000,000.  The 
amount  unaccounted  for  by  manifest  was  not  so  great  after  the  last  date.  In 
1861  Nevada  and  Idaho  commenced  adding  their  treasure  to  the  shipments,  so 
that  after  that  date  a  deduction  for  the  amounts  produced  from  these  sources  . 
would  l>e  necessary,  if  the  manifest  alone  were  taken  as  a  criterion,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  product  of  California. 

An  addition  should  be  made  for  the  amount  retained  for  currency,  estimated 
by  S4jme  as  high  as  $45,000,000,  but  probably  not  exceeding  $35,000,000  or 
$40,000,000 ;  and  for  plate,  jeweby,  &c.,  of  California  gold,  say  82,000,000, 
and  Nevada  silver,  83,000,000. 

Incorporated  in  these  shipments  are  the  amoimts  received  from  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia ;  but  these  cannot 
be  deducte(l  from  the  manifest  of  exports,  according  to  the  express  returns,  since 
the  proportions  axo  not  accurately  known  of  the  amounts,  retained  and  shipped, 
derived  from  separate  sources. 

The  general  condition  of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  encourag- 
ing. There  have  been  fewer  individual  losses  than  during  past  years,  and  the 
yield  of  the  mines  has  been  comparatively  steady  and  reliable. 

Fluctuations  in  mining  stock  have  not  been  so  great  as  usual,  and  those  wild 
and  injurious  speculations  which  have  impaired  confidence  in  this  great  interest 
are  gradually  becoming  narrowed  down  to  individual  operators,  whose  influence 
in  the  community  is  limited. 

Legitimate  mining  has  been  as  prosperous  as  other  pursuits,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  uncertainties  attached  to  this  peculiar  business  which 
render  it  hazardous  and  require  more  than  ordinary  profits  to  make  it  remunera- 
tive under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  may  seem  strange  in  this  view 
that  the  gross  product  of  bullion  has  been  gradually  diminisliing  for  some  years 
past,  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  mining  operations  on  the  Pacific 
coast  will  explain  this  apparent  anomaly. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  known  long  before  the  acquisition  of 
that  territory  by  the  United  States.  Placers  had  long  been  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  priests  who  had  established  the  missionary  settle- 
ments, knowing  that  a  dissemination  of  the  discoveries  thus  made  would  frus- 
trate their  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  alK)riginal  races,  discouraged  by  all 
means  in  their  power  the  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  and  in  some  instances  sup- 
pressed it  by  force.  As  early  as  December,  1843,  however,  Manuel  Castanares, 
a  Mexican  officer,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  the  importance  of  this  great  interest. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  events  preceding  the  dis- 
covery by  Marshall  on  the  19th  of  Januaiy,  1848,  or  the  subsequent  excitement 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  great  placer  mines,  and  the  rush  of  immigia- 
tion  in  1849.  Reference  is  ma<le  to  these  incidents  in  the  historv  of  California 
merely  to  show  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  business.  At  first  gold  was 
easily  found,  and  required  but  little  skill  in  separating  it  fi*om  the  loose  gravel 
or  sand  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  Frequently  it  lay  so  near  the  smfacc  in  such 
quantities  and  in  grains  of  such  form  and  size,  that  a  simple  pan  or  rocker  com- 
prised all  the  means  necessary,  with  ordinary  labor,  to  insui-e  extraordinary 
profits.  Merc  will  and  muscle  were  sufiicient.  Our  people  were  inexperienced, 
but  ingenious  in  devices  for  saving  labor,  energetic  and  industrious. 

Unskilled  as  they  were,  nearly  all  who  went  into  the  business  realized  hand- 
some profits ;  and  the  reports  of  their  success  induced  a  rapid  immigi*ation  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  South  America,  Austialia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.. 

Thus  towns  were  buUt  up ;  a  new  and  extensive  commerce  sprang  into  existence; 
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lands  were  cultivated  to  supply  the  miners;  roads  were  cut  through  the  difficult 
passes  of  the  mountains ;  steamboat  and  stage  lines  were  established ;  and  the 
country  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
for  many  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  became  suddenly  filled  with  an  indus- 
trious, intelligent  and  enterprising  population.  Even  in  those  early  days,  how- 
ever, as  the  surface  placers  receded  towards  their  sources,  time  and  money  were 
expended  in  the  rediscovery  of  inventions  which  had  been  known  to  the  old 
world  for  centuries. 

With  all  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  no  important  dis- 
covery in  the  way  of  machinery  lor  mining  was  made  which  had  not  been  long 
in  use  in  South  America,  Mexico,  or  Europe.  The  same  necessities  gave  rise  to 
identical  contrivances  for  saving  labor,  and  it  is  sufficiently  creditable  to  our 
miners  to  say  that  without  any  knowledge  of  what  others  had  done,  they  frequently 
improved  uj)on  the  originals.  The  fact  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  want  of 
knowledge,  even  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  mining,  is  a  source  of  loss.  When 
the  precious  metals  are  easily  obtained,  and  the  profits  of  individual  labor  are 
large,  less  injury  results  from  ignorance  than  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
business,  when  capital  is  required  and  the  process  of  reduction  is  more  complicated. 
Mining  differs  essentially  from  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Unlike  agiicul- 
ture,  there  is  but  one  crop  in  a  mine.  As  the  work  progresses  the  stock  of  mineral 
is  decreased,  and  can  never  be  replenished  by  any  human  art.  There  is  no 
opportunity  of  recovering  what  has  been  lost  or  wasted. 

The  farmer  changes  his  crop  or  his  system  of  cultivation ;  and  his  land  can  be 
improved  and  his  profits  increased  by  experience.  So  also  in  manufactures  and 
other  pursuits.  Hence  it  is  important  that  the  experience  of  mankind  should  be 
preserved  so  that  en-or  may  be  avoided. 

Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  in  vein  or  quartz  mining  prior  to  1860. 
Quartz  veins  containing  the  precious  metals  were  discovered  in  Calilomia  in  L850, 
and  for  several  years  experiments  were  made  in  working  them,  generally  vnth. 
loss.  The  Mexicans  with  their  arastras  were  the  only  successful  quartz  miners. 
Experience  in  their  own  country  enabled  them  to  realize  fair  profits  upon  their 
labors.  Their  system  of  mining,  however,  was  too  slow  for  an  American  popu- 
lation, to  whom  large  investments  of  capital  were  of  no  consequence,  provided 
there  was  a  prospect  of  immediate  and  abundant  returns. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  this  kind  of  mining.  The  wonderful  richness  of  that  vein  attracted 
attention  at  once,  and  drew  from  all  parts  of  the  world  men  of  scientific  attain- 
ments. By  the  developments  made  in  working  it,  the  principle  was  established 
that  quartz  veins  could  bo  i-endered  a  profitable  source  of  supply  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  experience  thus  gained  impelled  the  adventurous  miners  of  California 
to  attempt  new  systems,  and  devote  themselves  with-  greater  vigor  to  the  opening 
and  working  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  in  that  State. 

In  1860  the  product  from  this  source  in  California  did  not  exceed  $2,000,000. 
As  the  surface  diggings  gave  out,  a  resort  to  vein  mining  became  indispensable. 

The  proportion  of  bullion  now  derived  from  various  sources  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  is  about  as  follows :  from  surface  diggings,  82,000,000  j  from 
cement  or  deep-lving  placers,  §18,000,000;  from  quartz  mines,  $9,000,000— total, 
825,000,000. 

Professor  Ashbimier  estimates  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  produced 
from  the  mines  lying  north  of  the  Mokelumne.  The  production  of  the  southern 
mines  is  diminisliiiig  every  year,  and  the  surface  diggings  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Wherever  the  latter  predominated  a  sudden  but  ephemeral  prosperity  was 
engendered.  General  stagnation  now  prevails;  towns  are  depopulated;  real 
estate  is  of  little  value;  business  is  depressed.  The  population  consists  of 
hunrbeds  in  many  counties  where  it  formerly  consisted  of  thousands.  Ref- 
erence to  the  accompanying  reports  will  show  the  present  condition  of  these 
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localities.  Good  quartz  veins  exist  in  many  of  them,  but  the  want  of  capital 
has  retarded  their  development.  Unskilled  labor  can  make  no  further  progress, 
and  new  fields  of  enterprise  have  been  sought  by  those  who  formerly  depended 
upon  the  placers.  Some  have  pushed  their  way  over  the  mountains  into  Idaho, 
3Iontana,  and  other  new  Territories;  others  have  given  up  mining  and  devoted 
themselves  to  farming,  trade,  or  commerce. 

Simihir  changes  have  been  experienced  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  other  Terri- 
tories in  which  surface  mining  attracted  a  population.  At  first  the  yield  was 
large  and  easily  obtained ;  as  the  surface  deposits  were  worked  up  to  their  sources 
quartz  veins  were  discovered,  and  machinery  and  skill  became  requisite ;  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  more  remote  mineral  regions  increased  the  expense  of 
transportation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  remunerative  results  impaired  confidence. 
History  shows  that  these  changes  occur  in  all  mining  countries  and  are  insepa- 
rable from  this  branch  of  industry. 

No  uneasiness  need  bo  felt  as  to  a  decrease  in  the  source  of  supply.  After 
many  years  of  travel  over  the  mining  regions,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
our  mineral  rcsom'ces  are  practically  without  limit.  Explorations  made  by  com- 
petent parties  during  the  past  year  in  many  parts  of  the  mineral  region  hitherto 
unknown  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  area  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  much  larger 
than  was  ever  before  supposed.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  claims  already 
recorded  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  known  to  bo  valuable,  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  is  being  worked;  and  of  those  worked  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  pays  anything  over  expenses,  owing  to  mismanagement,  ineflfi- 
cient  systems  of  reducing  the  ores,  want  of  capital,  cost  of  transportation,  and 
other  causes  susceptible  of  remedy.  In  many  districts  of  Nevada  silver  ores  of 
less  value  than  SI 00  a  ton  cannot  bo  worked  by  mill  process  so  as  to  pay 
expenses ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Idaho  and  Montana  where  gold-bearing  ores 
will  not  justify  working  unless  they  yield  from  840  to  850  per  ton. 

With  such  wealth  of  treasure  lying  dormant,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  the 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  access  to  the  mines  soon  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches,  and  the  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ores,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  a  national  school  of 
mines  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  mining  population,  the  yield  must  eventu- 
allv  increase. 

The  adventmrous  Americans  who  take  the  lead  in  the  development  of  these 
frontier  regions  ai*e  generally  energetic  and  intelligent,  but  prone  to  extravagance 
and  reckless  speculations. 

No  coimtry  in  the  world  can  show  such  wasteful  systems  of  mining  as  prevail 
in  ours.  At  a  niodci*ate  calculation,  there  has  been  an  unnecessary  loss  of  pre- 
cious metals  since  the  discovery  of  oiu"  mines  of  more  than  8300,000,000,  scarcely 
a  fraction  of  which  can  ever  be  recovered.  This  is  a  serious  consideration.  The 
question  arises  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  government  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  individual  rights,  this  waste  of  a  common  heritage,  in  which 
not  only  ourselves  but  our  posterity  are  interested. 

The  miner  has  a  right  to  the  product  of  his  labor,  but  has  he  a  right  to  deprive 
others  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  placed  there 
for  the  coramou  good  ?  The  precious  metals  are  of  an  imperishable  nature,  evi- 
dently designed  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the  discoverer  and  to  snbsei've  pur- 
poses of  human  convenience  for  generations.  Our  children  have  an  interest  in 
them  which  we  cannot  with  propriety  disregard. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  national  school  of  mines,  introduced  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  is 
designed  to  remedy  this  evil.  Similar  schools  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  an<l  the  best  evidence  of  their  utifity  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
indebted  to  thern  for  nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  of 
mining  and  metallurgy.     Our  mines  and  mills  are  practically  managed  by  foreign 
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experts;  we  furnish  the  labor  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  but  they  furnish  the 
scientific  skill.  Without  the  aid  of  foreign  institutions  wo  could  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  mining  j  and  yet  we  lose  much  by  not  having  similar  institu- 
tions in  our  own  country.  The  local  circumstances  existing  in  Europe  differ 
essentially  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  saving  of  expense,  but  in  the  more  direct  availability 
of  the  experience  gained,  if  our  young  men  could  learn  at  homo  what  they  are 
now  compelled  to  learn  abroad. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart's  bill  seems  both  feasible  and  economical. 
Such  an  institution  would,  if  properly  conducted,  lesult  in  a  large  annual  increase 
in  our  bullion  product.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that,  instead  of 
declining  within  a  few  years  to  forty  or  fifty  millions  per  annum,  as  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  case  if  the  present  stxite  of  things  continues,  there  would  be  an 
increase  amomiting  to  at  least  100  per  cent,  on  the  yield  of  the  mines  for  the 
past  year.  I  venture  the  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  take  this  propo- 
sition into  favorable  consideration.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  tlie  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  it  is  based 
:will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  (A.) 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  give  due  credit  to  my  assistants  for  the  part  which 
they  have  taken  in  this  work.  The  duty  of  collecting  statistics  in  Califoraia 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell,  the  able  and  experienced  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  the  industrial  resources  of  that  State.  In  the  performance  of 
the  special  service  assigned  to  him  he  visited  the  principal  mining  districts.  His 
reports  are  based  upon  actual  observation,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate 
and  impartial.  With  the  exception  of  the  report  on  Nevada  county,  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bean,  the  county  assessor,  and  Mr.  II.  Rolfe,  his  assistant,  and  the  brief  reports 
on  some  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties  by  Dr.  Henry  Degroot,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  jSIorriss  Ravine  mines  by  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  nearly  all  the  gold- 
bearing  regions  of  California  are  described  by  Mr.  Hittell.  Important  papers 
on  the  condition  of  the  mining  rntei*est  in  Mexico,  South  America,  Australia,  &c., 
are  also  furnished  by  the  same  authority. 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  report  on  the  miscellaneous  minerals  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Temtories  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Heniy  C.  Bennet,  a  mining  engineer 
familiar  with  the  subject.  No  such  complete  and  extended  notice  of  the  miscel- 
laneous mineral  productions  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  yet  been  published.  This 
report  will  be  found  valuable  to  business  men,  and  to  all  others  seeking  informa- 
tion respecting  the  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Stretch,  late  State  mineralogist  of  Nevada,  the  Comstock  lode 
and  regions  adjacent  were  intrusted.  His  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  various  departments  of  mining,  his  long  experience  in  this  particular  region, 
and  his  known  integrity,  rendered  the  selection  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  will  be 
conceded  upon  a  penisal  of  his  report. 

Dr.  Henry  Degroot,  h  statistician  and  wiiter,  whom  I  deputed  to  travel  through 
Nevada^  has  furnished  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  the  miscellaneous  resources 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  ^lyron  i^Jigel,  of  Austin,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  eastern 
Nevada,  contributes  a  report  on  that  region,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Nevada  is  bv  no  means  confined  to  the  Comstock  lode. 

The  services  of  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  a  mineralogist  and  mining  engineer,  were 
secm-ed  for  an  exploration  of  Montana  and  Idalio.  This  gentleman  travelled 
through  those  Temtories  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  was 
enabled  to  collect  the  information  which  is  embodied  in  his  reports. 

Mr.  Elwood  Evans,  of  Olympia,  formerly  territorial  secretary  of  Washington, 
has  kindly  furnished  detailed  reports  on  the  resources  of  that  Territory. 
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To  Mr.  Ainswortb,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  others,  I  am  indebted  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  trade  and  resources  of  Orej^on. 

Tlie  report  on  Arizona  is  from  tLo  pen  of  Governor  R.  C.  McCormick.  It 
will  be  found  extremely  interesting. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Gabb,  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  California,  whoso  recent 
expedition  through  Lower  California  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  con- 
tributes a  detailed  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  first  scientific  exploration  ever  made  of  that  region,  and  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  investment  of  American  capital 
there  and  the  purchase  from  the  Mexican  government  of  an  extensive  grant  by 
private  parties  for  colonization  by  Americans. 

Many  other  prominent  and  experienced  gentlemen  have  assisted  mo  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  I  claim  little  more  for  myself  than  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  work ;  it  has  occupied  my  entire  time  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  pre- 
sents evidence  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  carry  into  efiect  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  objects  designed  to  bo  accomplished  by  Congress. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  mining  is  inimical  to  .the  welfare  of  the 
people.  No  branch  of  industry  requiring  mechanical  skill  and  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge  can  justly  be  said  to  contain  in  itself  elements  injurious 
to  public  morals  or  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  tendency  of  this  pursuit  is,  at  first,  to  attract  a  reckless  and  adventurous 
population,  whose  disregard  of  conventional  restraint  leads  to  the  assumption 
of  risks  and  to  bold  and  hazardous  undertakings,  by  which  new  countries  are 
most  rapidly  opened  up  to  settlement  and  civilization.  Providence  so  ordains 
it  that  the  superficial  treasures  of  the  earth  designed  to  attract  this  enterprising 
class  soon  disappear,  and  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  is  required  and  a  more 
permanent  condition  of  things  is  established.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back 
over  the  past  eighteen  years  to  find  in  the  advancement  of  the  vast  region  kno\vn 
as  the  Pacific  slope,  the  strongest  possible  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  mining 
is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  who 
can  predict  the  high  condition  of  prosperity  likely  to  be  attained  by  these  new 
States  and  Territories  eighteen  years  hence  ? — with  trans-continental  railroads 
and  telegraph  lines  binding  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  j  with  branch  roads  and 
lines  traversing  the  country  north  and  south ;  with  the  commerce  of  Asia  pouring 
its  treasures  into  our  seaports;  with  an  export  trade  commanding  the  whole 
eastern  world ;  with  a  probable  coast  lino  stretching  from  Behring  Straits  to 
Cape  St.  Lucas ;  with  innumerable  flemishing  cities  and  seaport  towns ;  with  an 
agricultural  population  numbering  thousands  where  they  now  number  hundreds ; 
with  busy  manufactories  scattered  over  the  land ;  with  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges  everywhere  throughout  the  mountains  and  valleys — All  these  many  of 
us  may  live  to  see,  but  few  can  now  realize  the  magnificent  future  that  lies  before 
us.  In  this  favored  land  the  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  man  of 
science,  can  eacli  find  profitable  employment  and  a  congenial  home.  As  wo 
want  population  to  develop  the  dormant  wealth  of  our  new  States  and  Tenito- 
ries,  it  is  the  interest  of  our  government  to  disseminate  a  concet  knowledge  of 
their  material  resources. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  trust  the  report  herewith  submitted  ^\ill  not  bo 
without  practical  utility  wherever  it  may  be  circulated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ROSS  BROWNE. 

Hon.  H.  McCuLLOCH, 

Secretary  qf  the  Treasury, 
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CALIFORNIA. 

SECTION   I. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  MINING  INTEREST. 

• 

The  infotmation  and  statistics  relative  to  the  gold  mines  of  California  were 
collected  between  the  17th  May  and  the  25th  July,  but  some  interesting  changes 
have  occurred  since  the  torn:  of  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  facts,  when  ascertained, 
have  been  mentioned.  Many  of  the  figures  and  data  could  be  obtained  onl}'^ 
from  the  mine  owners,  who  may  sometimes  have  misrepresented  the  character 
and  yield  of  their  claims  in  a  favorable  light  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  or  in  an 
unfavorable  light  for  the  purj^ose  of  misleading  the  assessor  and  tax-collector. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  statements  as  made  are  generally  tine,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  taken  together,  they  wiU  be  found  to  be  the  fullest  and  most 
correct  collection  of  important  facts  ever  made  relative  to  gold  minin£r. 

The  general  condition  of  gold  mining  in  California  is  that  of  decline.  The 
amount  of  production  becomes  smaller  every  year,  but  the  decrease  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  placer  yield.  In  quartz  more  work  is  being  done ;  it  is  being  done 
better  than  ever  before,  and  there  are  more  mines  in  successful  operation.  The 
business  is  flourishing  and  improving,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  continuous  increase ; 
and  the  success  of  many  of  the  mines  is  most  brilliant. 

In  1864  Professor  Ashbumer  wTote  a  report  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  in  it 
he  made  the  follow^ing  general  remarks : 

In  1858  there  were  upwards  of  280  quartz  mills  in  California,  each  one  of  which  was  sup- 
plied with  quartz  from  one  or  more  veins.  The  number  of  stamps  in  these  mills  was  2,6! 0, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  mill  property  of  this  nature  in  the  State  exceeded  $3,000,000. 
In  the  summer  of  1861,  while  I  waS  attached  to  the  geological  survey,  I  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  quartz  mills  and  mines  of  the  State,  and  could  only  find 
between  40  and  50  in  successful  operation,  several  of  which  were  at  that  time  leading  a  very 
precarious  existence. 

Many  of  those  old  enterprises  have  not  yet  become,  and  never  will  become, 
profitable ;  but  of  the  quartz  mills  built  within  the  last  four  or  five  ycai-s,  the 
successful  proportion  is  much  larger  than  before  1860.  No  business  offers  greater 
facilities  to  ignorance  and  folly  for  losing  money  j  and,  unfortunately,  most  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it  had  no  experience  and  were  led  by  their  pi-csiimption 
into  gross  blunders  in  both  mining  and  milling. 

The  greatest  common  blunder  in  quartz  mining,  and  the  most  common  en*or 
in  early  times  as  well  as  in  our  own  day,  has  been  that  of  erecting  a  mill  before 
the  vein  was  well  opened  and  its  capacity  to  yield  a  largo  supply  of  good  rock 
established.  The  commission  of  this  blunder  is  proof  conclusive  of  the  utter 
incompetency  of  its  author  to  have  charge  of  any  important  miniug  enterpi-ise. 
If  there  were  any  possibility  that  it  should  in  some  cases  lead  to  considerable 
profit,  there  might  be  an  excuse  for  it,  but  there  is  none.  It  never  pays.  All 
the  chances,  including  that  of  utter  failure,  are  against  it. 

The  next  blunder  was  that  the  difference  between  a  pocket  vein  and  a  charge 
vein  was  not  understood,  and  the  existence  of  rich  specimens  was  considered 
proof  of  the  high  value  of  a  mine,  whereas  among  experienced  quartz  miners  it 
excites  their  suspicions  and  distrust.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lodes  which  yield  rich 
specimens  do  not  pay  for  milling.  West  Point,  in  Calaveras,  and  Bald  3Ioun- 
tain,  in  Tuolunme,  the  richest  pocket  districts  of  the  State,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  yield  with  Sutter  creek  or  the  Sien-a  Buttes,  where  there  is  scarcely  a 
passable  specimen  in  a  thousand  tons. 

Tlio  next  eiTor  was  that  nothing  was  known  of  pay  chimneys,  and  if  good 
quartz  was  found  in  one  place,  it  was  presumed  that  the  whole  mine  was  of  the 
same  quality.     In  some  cases  the  pay  chimney  was  near  the  end  of  a  claim,  into 
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which  it  clipped  not  far  from  the  Burface,  leaving  the  mill  without  rock.  In 
other  cases  the  miner  had  his  pay  chinmey  in  his  own  claim,  but  he  did  not  know 
enough  to  follow  it,  and  he  worked  straight  down  into  ban*en  rock,  while  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  good  quartz  higher  up. 

Another  error  was  that  of  sinking  when  nothing  was  found  at  the  surface ;  a 
policy  that  may  do  in  mining  for  other  metals,  but  is  veiy  risky  in  gold.  If  the 
croppings  are  barren  along  a  considerable  distance,  deep  sinkings  will  rarely  pay; 
but  if  the  vein  does  not  crop  out,  the  only  way  to  examine  it  may  be  by  a  shaft. 

Much  rock  has  been  crushed  without  examination  and  without  any  proper 
selection. 

In  the  mortars  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  use  too  much  quicksilver  aiid  too 
much  water. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  make  assays  regularly  of  the  tailings,  so  as  to 
know  what  was  passing  off. 

The  mine  owners,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  have  not  resided  at  the 
mines,  and  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  business ;  and  no  occupation  requires 
personal  supervision  and  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  owner  more  than 
mim'ng. 

These  blunders  are  gradually  being  corrected,  and  if  they  were  not  still  quite 
common  the  quartz  mines  of  California  would  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they 
do.  The  business  will  never  be  established  upon  a  proper  basis  until  the  super- 
intendents as  a  class  are  well-educated  chemists  and  mining  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers, and  the  mine  owners  frequent  visitors,  if  not  regular  residents,  at  the  mines. 

In  placer  mining  there  is  not  room  for  much  improvement.  All  the  processes 
are  simpler,  and  the  work  has  generally  been  done  well. 

The  southern  mines — ^that  is,  in  the  counties  of  Amador,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne, 
and  Mariposa — ^have  nearly  exhausted  their  placers.  They  had  few  deep  gravel 
deposits,  and  in  all  four  there  has  not  been  one  large  hydraulic  claim  such  as 
abound  north  of  El  Dorado.  Placer,  Yuba,  Nevada,  Sierra,  and  Plumas  are  more 
prosperous  than  the  counties  further  south,  mainly  because  of  their  extensive  beds 
of  amiferous  gravel  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Act  of  July  26, 1866. — Few  applications  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  quartz  mines  or  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  mineral  districts,  under  the 
act  of  July  26, 1866,  "granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over 
the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  farmers  of  the  mining  districts  have  long  been  anxious  to  get  titles,  but 
the  value  of  their  possessions  has  decreased  considerably  of  late,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  a  survey.  They  are  required  to 
pay  not  the  sm-vey  of  their  respective  farms  alone,  but  for  the  survey  of  all  the 
agricultural  land  in  the  w^hole  towTiship  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  in  some 
cases  this  expense  may  be  $400.  If  several  unite,  the  cost  is  less  to  each ;  but 
the  whole  expense  comes  upon  the  first  application,  whether  made  by  one  or 
many.  After  the  survey  has  once  been  made,  applicants  have  no  expense  save 
the  price  of  the  land  and  a  few  small  incidentals.  Previous  to  the  first  of  June 
twenty-five  farmers  in  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  counties  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  get  patents,  and  all  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  them  if  the  sun^y  had 
not  stood  in  the  way.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  State  is  unanimousl}^  in  favor 
of  the  sale  of  these  agricultural  lands. 

The  surveys  of  quartz  mines  are  not  so  expensive  as  those  of  agricultural 
claims,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  sur\'ey  the  whole  township  for  a  mine  claim, 
but  only  to  connect  it  ^-ith  the  public  surv'eys  by  some  one  line,  so  that  it  can 
be  laid  down  accurately  upon  the  map.  The  expense  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, but  it  will  seldom  exceed  $100  for  every  step  from  the  beginning  until 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  exclusive  of  the  time  and  travel  of  the  sun'cyor  iu  getting 
to  the  place  where  the  mine  is  situated. 
The  owners  of  quartz  mines  generally  desire  to  get  patents,  but  the  fact  that 
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the  claims  on  public  lands  are  not  taxed,  and  that  those  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  government  are  taxed,  Ls  a  strong  objection.  The  txix  in  the  mining 
counties  vanes  from  three  to  fom*  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually,  and  that  is  a 
serious  consideration  with  many. 

The  revenue  law  of  California  says : 

All  property,  of  every  kind  and  nature  whatever,  within  this  State  shall  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation, except    *     *     *    mining  claims.     {HUtelVs  General  Laws,  article  Qii^S,) 

A  supplementary  act  says : 

All  provisions  of  law  exempting  mining  claims  from  taxation  are  hereby  repealed  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  lands  or  mines  in  the  conditioner  private  property,  and  granted  as  such  by  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  government,  or  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State. 
{TIte  same,  article  6*^05.     Instructions  under  the  act  of  July  26,  18(3C.) 

The  instructions  issued  bv  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  the 
surveyor  general  of  California,  and  by  him  to  his  deputies,  are  worthy  of  being 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Surveys. — Up  to  the  10th  of  October,  1867,  eleven  surveys,  made  under 
applications  for  patents  of  lode  mines,  have  been  received  at  the  IJnited  States 
surveyor  general's  office  in  San  Francisco.  These  eleven  are  the  Peiion  Blanco, 
Virginia,  Jones,  Potts,  and  Oakes  &  Reese,  (these  two  last  adjoin,  and  may  be 
considered  as  parts  of  the  same  mine,  though  on  different  veins,)  in  Mariposa 
county ;  the  Trio,  McCann,  Arbona,  Hitchcock,  and  Grey  Eagle,  in  Tuolumne 
county  ;  a  nd  the  Kelsey,  in  Eldorado  county.  Applications  for  surveys  for  patents 
have  been  made  in  many  other  cases,  probably  fifty,  at  least,  and  notices  of  the 
applications,  have  been  advertised  in  the  newspapers  in  the  mining  counties,  but 
the  surveys  have  not  yet  reached  the  surveyor  general. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  nine  districts,  with  a  deputy  sm*veyor  in  each. 
The  following  are  the  districts : 

First  district — Del  Norte,  Klamath,  and  Humboldt  counties. 
Second  district. — Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and  Trinity  counties. 
lliird  district. — Plumas,  Butte,  and  Sierra. 
Fourth  district. — ^Yuba  and  Nevada. 
Fifth  district. — Placer,  El  Dorado,  and  Sacramento. 
Sixth  district. — ^Amador. 
Seventh  district. — Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 

Eighth  district. — Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Fresno,  and  Cala- 
veras. 
Ninth  district. — Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Kern,  San  Diego,  and  Tulare. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  MOTHER  LODE. 

The  mother  lode  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  metalliferous  vein  in 
the  w^orld.  Others  have  produced  and  are  producing  more,  but  no  other  has  been 
traced  so  far,  has  so  many  peculiar  features,  has  exercised  so  much  influence  on 
the  topography  of  the  countiy  about  it,  or  has  been  worked  with  a  profit  in  so 
many  places.  The  gi'cat  argentiferous  lodes  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  the 
most  productive  of  precious  metal  of  all  known  in  history,  can  be  followed  not 
more  than  six  or  eiirht  miles ;  while  this  Califoniian  vein  is  distmctlv  traceable 
on  the  surface  from  Mariposa  to  the  town  of  Amador,  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  miles. 

CouiiSE  AND  Dip. — The  general  course  of  the  vein  is  vcrj- nearly  northwest  and 
Bonthvnst^  but  to  be  more  precise  it  is  north  40®  west.     If  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
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on  the  map  from  MaripoBa  to  Amador^  the  mother  lode  will  be  in  several  places 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  line,  but  usually  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 

The  dip  is  always  to  the  eastward,  and  usually  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  50°  to 
the  horizon. 

Character  of  the  Gold. — The  gold  is  generally  in  fine  particles,  and  is  dis- 
tributed evenly  through  a  large  portion  of  the  lode  in  the  pay  chimneys,  and 
there  is  very  little  of  the  rock  entirely  without  gold.  The  sulphurets  are  not  very 
abundant  nor  very  rich,  and  when  found  they  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  without  those  mixtures  of  lead,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  zinc  which  interfere  with  amalgamation  seriously  in  some  other  lodes.  The 
quartz  of  the  mother  lode  is  usually  hard  and  white ;  and  in  most  f>f  the  pay 
chutes  near  one  wall  or  the  other,  ribbon  rock,  or  rock  with  numerous  black  seams 
lying  parallel  with  the  wall,  is  found.  In  some  mines,  especially  at  the  Raw 
Hide,  the  quartz  is  colored  green  with  carbonate  of  copper ;  and  the  same  color, 
though  not  so  strong,  is  observed  in  portions  of  the  Princeton  mine. 

Width. — ^The  width  varies  from  a  foot  to  thirty  feet;  that  is,  the  main  vein  as 
worked ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  branches  or  companion  veins,  so  that  the  total 
width  of  vein  matter  is  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  In  some  places  these 
side  veins  are  known  to  be  branches  separated  at  the  surface  from  the  main  vein 
by  "  horses ;"  in  others  they  are  different  in  material  and  do  not  unite  at  the  deepest 
workings.  The  most  remarkable  side  veins  are  those  of  talcose  slate,  which  in 
some  places  can  be  traced  for  miles.  They  are  from  two  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
are  rich  in  gold.  We  do  not  find,  in  our  books,  mention  of  any  similar  auriferous 
deposit  in  other  countries;  but  in  California  a  number  of  them  have  been  found, 
remote  from  the  mother  lode  as  well  as  near  it. 

South  of  MaxwelFs  creek  is  a  parallel  talcose  vein,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  mother  lode,  known  as  the  Adelaide,  which  name  was  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Johnson.  The  same  name  hiis  been  given  by  mistake  in  Tuolumne  county 
to  a  companion  talcose  vein  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  lode.  There  is  no 
reason  that  the  two  are  the  same  vein,  or  for  extending  the  name  of  one  to  the 
other. 

Pay  Chimneys. — The  pay  chimneys  are  ustially  large  and  regular,  and  are 
either  vertical  or  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  north. 

In  the  companion  talcose  veins  the  pay  chimneys  are  not  distinctly  marked, 
nor  are  the  character  and  limit  of  the  lode  well  defined. 

H11.LS  and  Hollows. — The  streams  seem  to  have  made  their  beds  in  places 
where  the  mother  lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  branches,  as  at  the  Mercede, 
Maxwell's  creek,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  Mokelumno  rivers ;  while  in  those 
places  w^here  the  lode  is  wide  and  solid  there  are  high  hills,  as  at  Peuon  Blanco, 
Pine  Tree,  Whiskey  Hill,  Quartz  Mountain,  and  Carson  Hill.  The  richest  part  of 
the  vein  was  on  the  top  of  Carson  Hill,  and  next  to  that  in  richness  was  Pine 
Tree  Hill.  The  Hayward,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Keystone  are  in  valleys.  The 
Grolden  Rule  and  the  mines  at  Angels  are  neither  on  hill  nor  in  hollow,  and  are 
yet  very  rich. 

No  other  class  of  quartz  mines  in  California  is  so  poor  in  specimens  as  those 
on  the  mother  lode,  nor,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  there  any  others  in 
which  the  gold  is  so  regularly  distributed  through  the  pay  chutes. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Lode. — The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  mother  lode  are 
its  great  length,  its  great  thickness,  its  unifomi  character,  the  near  proximity  of 
large  companion  veins,  of  which  at  least  one  is  usually  talcose,  and  the  richness 
of  the  talcose  veins.  In  reply  to  questions  about  the  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  mother  lode,  the  miners  engaged  in  working  various  mines  gave  very 
different  answers.  One  said  it  was  the  presence  of  a  belt  of  green  stone  on  the 
eastern  side.  Another  thought  it  was  a  black  putty  gouge.  A  third  spoke  first 
of  the  occuiTcnce  of  places  as  smooth  as  glass  on  the  walls.  Another  consid- 
ered the  mother  lode  to  consist  of  two  branches,  one  the  luminated,  the  other  the 
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boulder  branch.  The  former  is  nsoallj  on  the  west  side  j  the  latter  has  the  most 
curves.  The  lode  is  richest  where  the  two  meet.  Another  says  the  mother  lode 
is  a  series  of  branches,  sometimes  a  dozen  in  number,  covering  a  width  that 
varies  from  500  to  3,000  feet,  with  a  greenstone  porphyry  wall  on  the  east,  and 
dioritic  porphyry  wall  on  the  west. 

Is  IT  A  FissuKE  Vein  ? — The  question  whether  the  mother  lode  is  a  gash  or  a 
fissure  vein  has  little  practical  importance.  Such  an  inquiry  is  serviceable  in  regard 
to  deposits  the  character  of  which  is  doubtful ;  but  we  already  know  that  in  regard 
to  length,  uniformity  of  veinstone,  continuity  in  depth,  and  number  of  jmy  chutes, 
few  Ussure  veins  exceed  this.  Professor  Ashbumer,  in  a  report  made  on  the  Pine 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  in  May,  1864,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  "great 
majority "  of  the  auriferous  quartz  lodes  of  California  are  gash  veins ;  and  he 
implies  that  the  Pine  Tree,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother  lode,  belongs  to  that 
class.     Whitney,  in  his  *^ Metallic  Wealth  qf  the  United  States/^  says: 

True  fissure  veins  are  continuous  in  depth,  and  their  metalliferous  contents  have  not  been 
found  to  be  exhausted  or  to  have  sensibly  and  permanently  decreased  at  any  depth  which 
has  yet  been  obtained  by  mining^. 

Segregated  and  gosh  veins,  and  the  irregular  deposits  of  ore  not  included  under  the  head 
of  vems,  and  not  occurring  in  masses  as  part  of  the  formation,  cannot  be  depended  upon  as 
persistent,  and  they  generally  thin  out  and  disappear  at  a  not  inconsiderable  depth;  at  the 
same  time  tbey  are  often  richer  for  a  certain  distance,  and  contain  larger  accumulations  of 
ore  than  true  veins,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  for  a  considerable  time  with  greater  profit 
than  these,  although  not  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  permanent  value. 

In  a  report  on  the  Princeton  mine  made  by  Professor  Blake,  in  December, 
1864,  ho  said : 

The  identification  of  the  Princeton  as  a  fissure  vein  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  all 
the  gold  veins  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  other  gold  districts  of  similar  formation  are  not  also 
of  fissure  origin,  rather  than  formed  by  metamorphism  from  materials  pre-existing  in  the 
strata.  It  certainly  is  not  essential  to  a  fissure  vein  that  it  should  cut  across  the  strata  of  a 
countrj.  In  a  region  of  regularly  stratified  slates,  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  a  breaking 
force  is  certainly  the  line  or  plane  rather  of  the  stratification.  In  that  line  or  plane  the  rocky 
crust  may  bo  most  readily  split,  and  hence  it  is,  I  believe,  that  most  of  our  veins  are  found 
conforming  to  the  stratification.  Professor  Tuomey,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  South 
Carolina,  describing  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  that  State,  mentions  several  that  for  a  part 
of  their  course  follow  the  bedding  of  the  rocks,  and  in  other  places  cut  across  the  bedding. 
I  have  observed  similar  conditions  at  various  places  in  California,  and  I  am  daily  more  and 
more  inclined  to  the  view  that  gold  veins  are  the  results  of  emanations  from  great  depths 
below,  which,  ascending  through  rifts  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  were  condensed  or  deposited 
upon  the  walls. 

Claims  rx  Makiposa. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  claims  on  the  mother 
lode,  beginning  at  the  mother  lode  and  going  northward : 

The  Crown  Lead,  4,500  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  besides  claims  on  two  parallel 
lodes.     Not  at  work.     Noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Virginia,  2,500  feet,  crops  out  largel3%  A  tunnel  IGO  feet  long  strikes  the 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  Several  shallow  shafts  have  been  sunk.  Some 
good  quai*tz  has  been  found,  but  no  work  is  being  done  now.     There  is  no  mill. 

The  Pyles,  1,200  feet  j  no  work  done. 

The  !Mary  Harrison  has  a  mill,  and  is  at  work. 

The  Clayton,  3,000  feet. 

The  Louisa,  3,000  feet,  is  being  opened  and  explored.  One  shaft  is  dowTi  130 
feet,  and  another  is  being  sunk  to  the  same  depth,  and  a  third,  commenced  on  a 
lower  level,  is  down  90  feet.  A  tunnel  started  near  the  level  of  I^Iaxweirs 
creek,  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  90  foot  shaft.  About  2,000  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken  out,  and  have  been  crushed  at  the  mill  of  the  Jklaxwell  Creek  Mining 
Company,  yielding  $8  or  $9  per  ton.  The  mother  is  split  up  here  into  a  number 
of  branches. 

On  tlie  ^largaret,  3,000  feet,  no  work  has  been  done.  In  this  claim  the  mother 
lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  narrow  branches,  at  least  at  and  near  Maxwell's 
creek,  which  separates  it  from  the  Louisa. 
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The  Pumpkin,  3,000  feet,  is  not  doing  anything.  Several  shafts  have  been 
sunk,  and  some  rock  taken  firom  it  seven  or  eight  years  ago  yielded  $40  per  ton; 

The  Nonsuch,  1,400  feet,  is  lying  idle. 

Parallel  with  and  opposite  to  the  Nonsach,  300  feet  distant  to  the  eastward, 
on  a  talcose  slate  vein,  is  the  Hidely  and  Cunningham  mine.  A  four-stamp  mill 
oommeaced  mnning  last  spring. 

On  the  King  Solomon,  3,000  feet,  no  work  is  doing. 

The  Yosemite,  3,000  feet,  has  a  tunnel  of  exploration,  but  bo  mill,  and  is  nol 
at  work. 

The  Feiion  Blanco,  6,000  feet  long,  is  being  explored  by  a  tunnel  mnninff 
iS5  feet  on  the  vein  from  the  northwest  side  of  the  hill,  and  by  a  cross-tunnel 
from  the  east  side  of  the  hill.  £ight  men  are  at  work,  and  $6,000  or  $8,000 
have  been  spent  on  the  claim.  The  name  is  Spanish,  means  '^  large  white  rook^'' 
and  was  suggested  by  the  immense  croppings  of  white  quartz  on  the  top  of  the 
high  hill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  land-marks  in  the  western  part  of 
Mariposa  county. 

The  Murphy, feet,  has  done  nothing. 

The  McAlpin,  1,200  feet,  was  worked  10  years,  first  with  an  arrastra,  and 
afterwards  with  an  eight-stamp.  The  lodo  is  here  25  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  sUikea 
the  vein  400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  shaft  runs  down  160  feet  from  the 
tunnel.  McAlpin  sold  out  in  1864,  and  left  the  State,  taking  with  him,  if  rumor 
is  right,  $75,000  obtained  net  from  the  mine.  Since  he  left  the  mine  has  nol 
paid,  and  the  mill  is  now  standing  idle.  Ten  or  15  feet  eastward  from  the 
main  lode,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a  companion  vein,  which  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  is  supposed  by  some  miners  to  be  richer  than  the  main  lode. 
The  mill  is  driven  by  water  snpplied  by  the  Golden  Bock  Water  Company. 

Claims  in  Tuolumne. — ^The  following  claims  are  now  lying  idle  or  onTy 
partially  worked.  Those  marked*  are  idle;  those  upon  which  work  is  being 
done  are  noticed: 

The  King  Philip*;  theNewhall,*  3,000  feet;  the  Rhodes,*  3,000  feet;  Wood- 
worth,*  3,000  feet;  YiTheeler,*  7,500  feet;  Munn*;  Wotcott and  Rocco*;  the  Oul- 
bertson,*  extending  across  the  Tuolumne  river ;  here  comes  a  tract*  of  1,200  feel 
in  dispute ;  the  Kelly,*  4,000  feet ;  the  Clio,  2,000  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  not  at 
work  now;  the  Scmpion*;  the  Northern  Light,*  3,000  feet;  the  Johnson,  the 
Yuma,*  3,150  feet,  and  the  Hector,  are  on  the  Talcose  companion  vein  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  Shawmut  is  on  the  main  lode  and  has  a  mill.  The  Eagle 
also  has  a  mill. 

The  Chickenhawk  has  two  shafts,  and  is  at  work  with  a  hoisting  engine,  boM 
withont  a  mill.  The  Dickson  &  Co.,*  1,500  feet;  the  Durgan  &  Co.,*  50(^or 
600  feet;  the  Golden  Rule*;  the  Simmons  &  Co.,*  800  feet;  the  Miller,  Wallet 
&  Co.,*  450  feet;  the  Heslep  &  Co.,*  900  feet;  the  Simon  Whitford  &  Co.,* 
450  feet;  the  Rowe  &  Co.,*  350  feet;  the  Golden  Rule,  1,600  feet,  has  a  Id* 
stamp  mill  in  profitable  operation  on  the  eastern  vein ;  the  Waller  &  App,*  78$ 
feet,  has  a  shaft  60  feet  deep;  the  Hitchcock,*  500  feet.  The  Nyman,  550  feet, 
has  a  tunnel  150  feet  long,  and  a  shaft  40  feet  deep;  another  tunnel  is  now  being 
ran  to  open  the  mine.     There  is  no  mill. 

The  Jim  Stuart,*  530  feet,  has  a  shaft  78  feet  deep ;  the  App,  1,000  feet,  has 
been  worked  r^ularly  for  seven  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  Opposite  to  the 
App,  on  the  eastern  talcose  vein,  is  the  Heslep,  1,650  feet,  which  has  been  at 
work  for  15  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  This  claim  extends  beyond  the  App 
and  is  opposite  the  Jim  Stuart  also. 

The  Silver,  1,500  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  in  May  all  the  work  was 
given  to  opening  the  mine.  The  Sweeny,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stamp  mill,  but 
the  mine  has  caved  in,  the  flume  was  blown  down,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 
One  pocket  near  the  surface  paid  $30,000. 
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The  Tazewell,*  800  feet;  the  Donovan  &  Co.;»  the  McCann,»600  feet;  the 
Mooney  &  Co.,  600  feet,  has  a  four-stamp  mill  in  profitable  operation  working 
the  talcose  vein;  the  Trio,*  2,316  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill;  the  Harris,  1,000 
feet,  has  no  mill,  but  is  being  openeil ;  the  Williams  &  Brother,  1,000  feet,  has 
no  mill,  but  is  being  opened;  the  Reist,  1,000  feet,  has  a  four-stamp  mill,  and  is 
jmying;  the  General  llooker,*  1,200  feet;  the  Rawhide  Extension  is  doing 
nothing  now,  though  there  is  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  which  always  contains  water, 
sometimes  to  within  20  feet  of  the  surface;  in  the  Rawhide  claim  adjoining 
there  is  a  working  shaft  2S0  feet  deep,  and  only  40  feet  distant.  The  Rawhide, 
1^50  feet,  is  owned  by  a  New  York  company,  and  has  a  20-8tamp  mill. 

The  Hensley  &  Co.,*  1,300  feet;  the  Faxon,*  1,000  feet;  the  Quinby,  1,000 
feet,  on  the  eastern  talcose  companion  vein,  has  a  four-stamp  mill  which  has  been 
idle  for  years;  the  Chaparral,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stamp  mill,  but  is  not  running; 
the  Buckeye,  1,200  feet,  is  on  a  branch  vein  200  feet  west  of  the  main  mother 
lode,  opposite  to  the  ChapaiTal. 

The  Horsely,*  1,500  feet,  has  sunk  a  shaft  20  feet  deep ;  the  Header  &  Car- 
rington,*  1,500  foot^  has  a  four-stamp  mill;  the  Hawkeye,*  1,000  feet;  the  Silver 
Hiil,*  1,500  feet;  the  Gillis,*  1,200  feet;  the  Gillis  No.  2,*  1,200  feet;  the 
Beavers,*  1,000  feet;  the  Watt*;  the  Alsop  &;  Co.,*  reaches  to  the  Stanislaus 
river. 

The  following  claims  wee  on  an  eastern  branch  or  companion  vein  of  the 
mother  lode,  commencing  at  the  Rawhide,  and  running  norUiward  to  the  Stan- 
islaus river. 

First  is  a  piece  of  unclaimed  ground  where  no  lode  has  been  found.  The 
White  Senior*  claim;  the  Tom  White,*  1,200  feet;  the  Pattei*8on,  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill,  but  only  live  are  running ;  the  Gillis,  *  1,200  feet ;  the  Jackson  ;*  the 
Waters;*  the  Rector,*  1,200  feet,  has  sunk  a  shaft  52  feet  deep;  the  Watt^, 
1,000  feet,  is  now  at  work  prospecting,  about  $15,000  have  been  taken  from 
small  veins  at  the  surface ;  the  Mt.  Stanislaus,*  3,000  feet. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Stanislaus  river,  in  the  bed  of  which  no  large  vein  is 
discoverable.  Here,  as  at  Maxwell's  creek,  the  lode  is  split  up  into  a  multitude 
of  little  branches. 

Claims  in  Calavb&as. — Immediately  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  on  the 
line  of  the  mother  lode,  Carson  hill  rises  to  an  elevatiou  of  1,600  feet  above  the 
river ;  and  the  lode  in  passing  through  the  hill  appears  to  split  into  three  branches. 
On  the  eastern  branch  are  the  following,  viz :  the  Vu-ginia,*  1,000  feet ;  the 
Adjunction,*  800  feet ;  the  Carson  Hill,  has  done  some  work,  but  is  not  doin^  any- 
thing now ;  the  South  Carolina,  2,550  feet,  has  yielded  $400,000,  and  is  now  closed ; 
the  Enterprise,*  800  feet ;  the  Reserve,  980  feet,  is  being  reopened,  but  has  no 
mill,  the  yield  has  been  $130,000. 

These  are  all  the  claims  on  the  eastern  branch.  On  the  middle  branch  are  the 
following,  commencing  at  the  river,  and  running  northward :  the  Stanislaus,* 
1,200  feet ;  the  Mineral  Mountam,*  3,000  feet ;  the  Melones,*  1,200  feet. 

On  the  western  or  Santa  Cruz  branch  is  the  Santa  Cruz*  mine,  3,000  feet ;  the 
Morgan,  500  feet,  has  no  mill,  but  is  at  wt>rk,  yielded  $2,800,000  in  1850 
and  1851 ;  the  Kentucky,*  220  feet ;  the  Iron  Rock,  1,300  feet,  is  doing  nothing, 
though  some  very  good  rock  was  found  in  short  tunnels  and  shafts ;  the  Chapar- 
ral,* 3,031  feet;  the  Chaparral  Hill,  3,200  feet,  is  now  at  work  taking  out  rook, 
but  has  no  mill. 

Here  comes  a  space  where  the  vein  haa  not  been  found. 

The  Hanford,  900  feet  ;*  the  Hanford  and  Shears.* 

Here  comes  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  before  we  reach  the  town 
of  Angels. 

The  Stickles,  400  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Calaveras,*  1,100 
feet,  had  a  nine-stamp  mill  which  was  moved  away ;  the  Lightner,  400  feet,*  had  a 
lO-stamp  mill, but  it  has  been  moved  away;  the  Angel,  900  feet, has  a  30-stamp 
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mill,  now  at  work ;  the  Hill,  412  feet,  has  produced  $250,000,  and  has  a  18- 
stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Bovoe,  450  feet,  has  produced  8600,000,  and  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill  at  work ;  the  Fritz,*  600  feet,  had  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  moved 
away. 

Here  comes  another  space  where  the  mother  lode  is  not  traceable  on  the  surface, 
and  has  not  been  traced.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  crosses  the  Mokelumne 
river  about  three  miles  west  of  Mokelurane  Hill. 

Claims  in  Amador. — ^North  of  that  river,  in  Amador  county,  we  hav« 
the  following:  the  Tibbetts  &  Corliss  ;•  the  Hay  ward,  1,800  feet,  has  56 
stamps  at  work,  crushing  80  tons  per  day,  and  has  been  at  woi'k  since  1852, 
the  reputed  yield  is  $27  per  ton  gross,  and  822  net,  or  more  than  8600,000 
net  per  year ;  the  Loring  Hill,  700  feet,  has  been  worked  for  10  years.  Oppo- 
site to  the  Loring  Hill,  on  a  parallel  vein,  is  the  Railroad,  800  feet.  This 
mine  has  yielded  $70,000,  and  is  now  at  work,  but  has  no  mill.  The  Wild- 
man,  1,130  feet,  is  down  530  feet,  and  has  drifted  200  feet,  but  the  12-stamp 
mill  is  employed  in  doing  custom-work ;  the  Mahoney  has  been  working  five 
years,  with  a  lo-stamp  mill ;  the  Lincoln,  2,378  feet,  has  worked  10  or  1:8 
years,  but  the  20-8tamp  mill  is  now  engaged  in  custom-work ;  the  Bamhart,* 
1,000  feet;  the  Comet,  750 feet, has  commenced  prospecting ;  the  Herbertville, 
1,200  feet,  had  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  never  paid,  and  was  bumod  down. 
No  work  is  being  done  at  the  mine.  The  Keystone,  has  a  20-6tamp  mill, 
has  worked  steadily  since  1851,  and  has  produced  about  8700,000.  Opposite  to 
the  Keystone,  on  a  companion  vein,  is  the  Spring  Hill,  1,200  feet,  which  has 
crushed  50,000  tons  of  quartz,  but  obtained  little  profit.  It  has  a  30-stamp 
mill,  which  is  idle,  with  the  exception  of  five  stamps  engaged  in  custom-work. 
The  Amador,  1,300  feet,  was  worked  to  a  depth  of  240  feet  some  years  ago,  but 
afterwards  caved  in,  and  has  stood  idle  now,  for  some  time ;  the  Bunker  Hill^ 
1,200  feet,  is  at  work  with  an  eight-stamp  mill;  the  Mayflower,*  1,200  feet; 
the  Hazard,*  800  feet,  has  an  eight-stamp  mill;  the  Pennsylvania,*  1,000 feet; 
the  Loyal,*  600  feet,  has  a  20-8tamp  steam  mill;  the  Italian,  340  feet,  had 
a  six-stamp  mill,  which  has  crushed  about  2,000  tons ;  the  Seaton,  1,200  feet,  has 
a  40-stamp  mill,  and  has  worked  about  10,000  tons  of  quarts,  which  averaged 
eight  or  nine  dollars.  The  mill  is  not  running,  but  the  mine  is  being  op)ened. 
The  McDonald,*  800  feet;  the  Potosi,  800  feet, is  at  work  with  a sixteen-stamp 
mill ;  the  Webster,*  600  feet,  had  a  mill,  which  was  moved  away ;  the  Pl3rmoutli, 
1,200  feet,  is  being  worked  with  a  15-stamp  mill;  the  Enterprise,  is  at  work 
with  a  lO-stamp  mill;  the  Challen,*  1,000  teet;  the  Green  Aden,*  1,200  feet, 
has  a  shaft  100  feet  deep;  the  Hooper,*  1,200  feet;  the  Noe,*  800  feet;  the 
Richmond,  800  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  the  only  work  now  being  doua 
is  prospecting. 

Here  we  reach  the  Cosnmnes  river,  and  north  of  this  the  lode  has  not  been 
traced  distinctly,  although  the  Pacific  lode  at  Plaoorville  appears  to  have  its 
characteristics. 


SBCTIOir    III. 

MARIPOSA    COUNTY. 

Mariposa*  county,  the  southernmost  of  the  rich  placer  mining  counties  ^f  the 
Sacramento  basin,  lies  between  parallels  37^  and  38^  of  north  latitude,  and 
reaches  from  the  summit  of  the  Siena  Nevada  to  the  low  land  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  The  northern  boundary  is  the  divide  between  the  Tuolumne  and 
Mercede  rivers,  and  the  southern  is  a  line  drawn  northeastward  from  the  point 

^  The  name  of  thia  county  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  **  Los  Mariposas,**  The  Butterflies, 
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where  the  Chowchilla  river  strikes  the  plain.  The  only  permanent  stream  in 
the  ooonty  is  the  Meroed ;  the  so-called  Mariposa  river  is  a  little  brook  which 
can  readily  be  stepped  acnoes  in  the  aammer  season. 

The  distance  of  the  town  of  Mariposa  from  Stockton  is  90  miles^  and  the 
ordinary  chaipe  for  fi^ight  in  the  summer  is  $25  per  ton  of  2^000  pounds.  A 
sgkage  runs  to  Bear  Valley  in  a  day  from  Stockton,  and  the  fate  is  $10.  Another 
stage  line  runs  to  Coulterville,  and  the  fore  there  is  $10,  and  the  distance  is 
made  in  one  day.  The  county  tax  for  the  corrent  fiscal  year  is  $3  19  per  $100 
of  taxable  property.  Goulterville  lies  north  and  Bear  Valley  south  of  the 
Mercede  river,  the  banks  of  which,  in  that  vicinity,  are  so  steep  and  high' that  no 
wagon  road  W  been  made  across  it ;  and  although  the  distance  from  one  town 
to  the  other  by  the  horse  trail  is  only  10  miles,  it  is  45  by  the  wagon  road. 

Sectional  area  of  Mariposa  county,  1,884  square  miles.  Population  in  1860, 
6,243;  estimated  in  1866,  4,170.  Assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1865, 
$1,237,370.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Watson,  constructing  engineer  of  the  projected  Gop- 
peropolis  and  Stockton  railroad  says :  '^  From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  Mariposa  imports  of  merchandise  4,240  tons  per 
annum,  which,  with  an  increase  of  population  to  the  standard  of  Nevada  county, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  her  vast  resources,  would  be  quadrupled  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  down  freights  from  this  county,  consisting  of  copper 
ores,  wool,  hides,  &c.,  amount  to  920  tons  annually.  The  principoi  points  of 
shipping  are  Homitas,  Princetown,  Agua  Frie,  Mariposa^  Goulterville  and  Bear 
Valley.     Total  up  and  down  freights,  5,160  tons.'' 

The  shipment  of  gold  dust  from  Goulterville  was  $13,285  in  July,  1866; 
$13,500  in  August;  $17,000  in  September;  $24,900  in  October;  $14,790  in 
November ;  $7,280  in  Deoember ,  $4,950  quartz  and  $9,484  placer  in  January, 
1867;  $11,050  pla^cer  and  $14,800  in  March;  and  $8,080  quartz  and  $3,660 
placer  in  ApriL 

The  average  monthly  shipment  of  treasure  from  the  town  of  Mariposa  is 
$17,000  or  $18,000. 

There  are  two  small  ditches  south  of  the  Mercede  river,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Golden  Bock  ditch  extending  to  Peiion  Blanco,  and  these  are  the  only  ditches 
in  the  county.  In  proporHon  to  the  yield  of  gold,  Mariposa  has  fewer  ditches 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

Placer  MrNnro. — ^Many  of  the  placer  districts  in  the  county  have  been  very 
rich,  but  the  diggings  have  in  no  place  been  deep,  and  they  would  long  ago  have 
been  exhausted  if  there  had  been  large  ditches  to  supply  water;  but  these  were 
lacking,  so  washing  has  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  only  a  brief 
period  each  year.  The  richness  of  the  ground  and  the  coarseness  of  the  gold 
has  enabled  the  miners  to  make  a  profit  sometimes  by  dry  digging  or  scratching 
the  gravel  over  with  a  butcher-knife.  Maxwell's  Greek,  Blue  Gulch,  Bear  Greek, 
White's  Gulch,  Peaon  Blanco,  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  the  banks  of  the 
main  Mercede,  and  the  vicinities  of  the  towns  of  Mariposa  and  Homitas  were 
especially  rich.  In  Maxwell's  Greek,  about  1852,  the  common  yield  was  $15  or 
$20  per  day  to  the  man,  and  in  1863  two  miners  in  two  months  washed  out 
$16,000  at  Pefion  Blanco.  In  1850  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  on  the  Mercede,  had  a 
population  of  400  miners.  There  are  now  a  dozen  small  and  shallow  hydraulic 
claims  there,  which  pay  about  $4  per  day  to  the  man.  The  population  of  the 
bend  numbers  100,  of  whom  half  are  Ghinamen.  On  the  top  of  Buckhom 
mountain,  cast  of  Goulterville,  at  an  elevation  1,500  feet  above  the  Mercede 
river,  there  is  a  placer  which  pays  well  while  it  rains,  but  cannot  be  worked  at 
any  other  time  for  want  of  water.  Flyaway,  in  a  gully  by  the  side  of  Buckhom 
mountaiii,  is  also  rich,  but  there,  too,  no  water  can  be  got  save  during  rains. 

AGRiCTTLTUitE. — ^I'here  is  no  agriculture  in  Mariposa  county  worthy  of  note. 
Tliero  is  not  one  large  orchard,  vineyard,  or  grain  farm.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  Lain  falls,  and  the  .soil  iippcars  to  be  of  a  very  dry  nature.     A  large  portion 
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of  tlie  Bsrfaoe  n  occapled  by  steep  hills,  which  prove  their  thirsty  chatHcter  by 
Bostaiiiiiig  no  vegetation  save  the  ohemisal.  There  are  no  ditches  to  sustain 
irrigation,  and  as  the  most  popalons  part  of  the  ooanty  was  the  Mariposa  gituat, 
the  residents  there  having  no  title  had  no  sufficient  indacement  to  invest  money 
in  planting  trees  and  vines.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  made  up  chiefly 
<^  chemisiJ  hills,  with  occasionally  small  dales  with  scattered  oak  trees.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  there  are  some  plains  about  3,000  foet  high,  and  these 
have  a  rich  and  moist  soil  and  may  some  day  become  fm  more  valuable  than 
they  are  now.  Still  farther  east,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  or  more,  we  come 
to  large  foiests  of  good  pine  timber,  with  occasional  groves  of  the  big  tree. 

YosEiiiTE. — One  of  the  resources  of  the  county  is  the  possession  of  the 
Yosemite  valley,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort  when  access 
is  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  than  at  present.  The  trip  can  now  be  made 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  valley  and  back  in  eight  days  for  $75,  staying  only 
a  day  in  the  valley,  but  the  average  amount  spent  on  the  trip  by  visitors  is  not 
less  than  $150.  On  the  Goulterville  trail  there  is  a  stretch  of  39  miles  to  be 
made  on  horseback,  with  no  house  on  the  way  ;  and  on  the  Mariposa  trail  the 
nearest  house  to  the  valley  is  25  miles  off.  Thus  there  is  no  mode  of  reaching 
the  place  except  a  hard  ride  over  a  vciy  rugged  road,  and  it  is  a  severe  trial  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  riding  horseback.  A  wagon  road  might  be  made,  but 
some  of  the  people  on  the  route  think  it  their  policy  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  road.  Near  the  Mariposa  trail  is  a  fine  grove  of  the  big  ^es.  The  niim-> 
her  of  visitors  to  Yosemite  in  1864  was  240 ;  in  1865,  360 ;  and  in  1866,  620. 

The  Mariposa  Estate. — ^The  Mariposa  Estate,  or  Fremont  Grant,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  contains  44,380  acres,  or  about  70  square  miles.  It  reaches 
12  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  12^  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  greatesl 
length,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  is  about  17  miles,  and  its  average  width 
nearly  5  miles.  Its  noilhem  line  touches  the  Mercer  river,  the  southern  the 
town  of  Bridgeport.  It  includes  the  towns  of  Mariposa,  Bridgeport,  Guadalupe^ 
Arkansas  Flat,  Lower  Agua  Fria,  Upper  Agua  Fria,  Princeton,  Mount  Ophir, 
and  Bear  Valley.  The  grant  was  made  while  California  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Mexico,  to  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  and  it  was  purchased  in  1847  by  J.  C.  Fi-^mont, 
who  presented  his  claim  for  the  land  to  the  United  States  laud  commission, 
and  it  was  finally  confirmed  to  him,  and  the  patent  was  issued  Februaiy,  1856. 
The  original  grant  was  of  land  suitable  for  gi-azing  purposes  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mariposa  river,  but  the  boundaries  were  not  fixed,  and  the  grantee  had  the  right 
of  locating  the  claim  on  any  land  within  a  large  area.  When  the  grant  was  to 
be  sorveyed  Fremont  said  he  wanted  a  long  strip  of  land  in  the  low-land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Mariposa  river;  but  the  United  States  surveyor  told  him  the 
survey  must  be  in  a  compact  form.  Then,  instead  of  taking  a  compact  ai'ea  of 
grazing  land  and  worthless  mountain,  he  swung  his  grant  round  and  covered  the 
valuable  Pine  Ti-ee  and  Josephine  mines,  near  the  Mercede  river,  besides  a  number 
of  others  which  had  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  miners,  who  had  long 
been  familiar  with  Fremont,  and  had  never  heard  the  least  intimation  from  him 
that  he  would  in  any  event  lay  claim  to  their  works.  Personal  indignation  thug 
came  in  to  embitter  a  quarrel  involving  large  pecuniary  interests;  but  the  patent 
did  not  necessarily  give  tbe  gold  of  the  grant  to  Fremont.  Under  the  Mexican 
law  the  grantee  haa  no  right  to  the  minerals,  and  the  American  law  spoke  of  a 
confirmation,  not  an  enlargement,  of  the  Mexican  title.  Here  then  was  another 
subject  for  litigation,  and  at  last,  in  1859,  that  matter  was  settled  by  a  decision 
that  an  American  patent  for  land  carries  the  minerals  with  it.  The  adverse 
claimants  defied  the  ofl^cers  of  the  law;  the  mines  were  converted  into  fortifica- 
tions; the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  were  barricaded;  there  were  besiegers  and 
besieged;  several  men  were  killed;  but  at  last,  in  1859,  Frdmont  triumphed,  and 
under  his  Mexican  grant  obtained  land  which  the  Mexican  government  did  not 
intend  to  grant,  and  min^als  which  it  systematically  reservedl 
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In  a  short  time  after  the  title  was  satisfactorily  settled  the  yield  of  ^Id  fiiom 
the  quartz  mines  of  the  estate  became  very  large.  The  monthly  proauction  in 
186(r  averaged  $39,500 ;  in  1861.  $53,500  j  in  1862,  the  year  of  the  great  flood, 
which  injured  the  mills,  flooded  mines,  and  broke  up  roads,  $43,500  -,  and  in  the 
flrst  five  months  of  1863,  877,000.  In  March,  1863,  the  yield  was  $94,000;  in 
April,  $92,000 ;  and  in  May,  $101,000.  The  pi-oduction  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  figure  of  $100,000  per  month,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  still  further  increaae. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  estate  was  sold  to  an  incorporated  company  in  New 
York  city,  and  the  stock  put  upon  the  market  in  the  midst  of  the  San  Francisco 
nulling  stock  fever,  which  extended  its  influence  acro^  the  continent.  The 
prospeotus  of  the  company  presented  a  very  attractive  picture  to  speculators. 
The  average  monthly  yield  for  three  years  and  a  half  had  been  $50,000,  and  for 
half  a  year  the  net  profits  had  equalled  that  sum.  The  reports  of  various  mining 
engineers  indicated  that  the  results  of  future  workings  would  be  still  better. 
Messrs.  Wakelee  and  Gamett,  who  spoke  with  great  caution,  and  expressed 
doubts  about  the  value  of  the  Mariposa,  the  Pine  Tree,  and  Josephine  mines, 
still  thought  that  the  monthly  productions  of  the  estate  could  soon  be  raised  to 
$220,000,  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  leaving  $170,000  net  monthly 
income.     Dr.  J.  Adelberg,  speaking  of  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  said: 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  veins,  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  their  yield  in  precions 
metal  is  limitod  only  by  the  amount  of  work  done  in  them;  hot  I  recollect  Mr.  Fremont 
oDce  commisBioning  me  to  make  an  astimato  as  to  their  cndarance  in  the  Hmits  of  the  longi- 
tudinal extent  now  opened.  I  found  by  calculation  that  they  would  yi<^ld  tor  388  years  lOO 
tons  daily,  without  the  requisition  of  pumps.     I  mean  down  to  the  water  level. 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  AUyn  made  a  report  on  the  property  in  December,  1862,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  yield  could  be  increased  $100,000  per  month, 
gross,  and  $50,000  net.  A  repoit  equally  favorable  by  Mr.  Claudet  was  also 
pablished.  Professor  Whitney,  a  most  caieful,  conscientious,  and  competent 
aathority,  had  said: 

The  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  mined  may,  witbont  exaggeration*  be  termed 
hiexhaustible.  I  can  hardly  see  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  gold  which  the  property  ib  capable 
of  producing,  except  in  the  time,  space,  and  capital  required  to  erect  the  necessary  mills, 
build  roads  to  them,  and  open  mines,  so  as  to  keep  them  supplied  with  ore. 

With  these  opinions  and  facts,  large  quantities  of  the  stock  were  purchased, 
and  there  were  large  quantities  of  it  to  be  purchased,  for  the  paper  capital  of 
the  company  was  $10,000,000. 

The  company  was  organized  by  Fremont's  creditors,  who  had  become  owners 
of  the  property ;  but  instead  of  cancelling  the  debt  and  taking  stock  for  it,  they 
took  a  mortgage  for  $15,000,000,  payable  in  gold,  and  issued  the  stock  subject 
to  that  debt,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  incumbrance  on  the  property; 
at  least  that  was  the  supposition  of  many  who  bought  the  stock.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  there  were  $480,000  in  gold  due,  l>e8ido6  $300,000  on  the 
garrison  lien,  $50,000  on  the  Clark  mortgage,  and  $130,000  to  workmen  and 
others  in  California.  The  new  company  selected  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  for  their 
manager,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  estate  on  the  14th  November,  1864.  He 
ibnnd  everything  in  confusion.  The  production  had  fallen  oflf  very  suddenly 
after  the  sale.  It  seemed  as  if  every  neiTe  had  been  strained  to  make  the  yield 
of  May  as  large  as  possible,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sale  was  made  the  produc- 
tion decreased  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  yield  for  the  first  five  mouths  of 
1863  before  the  sale  was  $385,000,  aud  during  the  last  six  after  the  sale  was 
$186,993.  In  the  former  period  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $50,000  per  month; 
in  the  latter  a  net  loss  of  $80,000. 

In  May,  18(34,  Professor  Silliman  made  a  report  on  the  estate,  in  which  he 
said: 

A  person  accustomed  to  view  mines  must  be  deeply  impressed  ob  the  first  view  of  this 
estate,  not  more  with  the  great  extent  and  vigor  of  the  former  workings— evidence  of  which 
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k  aeen  eqnallj  in  the  nndergrouiid  extraction  and  in  the  surface  works,  railroads,  mills, 
taruls,  wagon  roads,  warehouses,  and  workshops — than  with  the  equally  conspicuous  fact  that 
the  former  owners  had  no  reg^ard  for  their  successors,  inasmuch  as  ther  have  m  every  instaooe 
violated  in  the  most  remarkftble  manner  that  fundamental  maxim  of  all  successful  mining, 
namely,  to  keep  works  of  exploration  well  in  advance  of  works  of  extraction.  The  no^leot 
of  this  maxim,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  never  of  doubtful  issue.  In  your  case  the  result  has  oeen 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  since  your  estate  is  not  a  mine,  but  a  vast  collection  of  mineral  veins, 
on  many  of  which  valuable  mines  may  be  developed,  and  on  some  of  which  such  develop- 
ments woe  made  of  an  enconrafpng  character,  but  the  neglect  to  apply  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  complete suspensiou  of  three  of  the  mills,  the  partial  suspension  of 
a  fourth,  and  the  supply  of  the  fifth  tor  a  time  with  an  inferior  quality  of  ore,  all  because  the 
veins  on  which  these  mills  depended  for  ore  were  worked  on  the  improvident  plan  of  takinp: 
all  the  ore  in  fight  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  could  be  found,  but  never  anticipating  the  evil 
day,  sinking  shafts  and  driving  levels  long  enough  in  advance  of  the  calls  of  the  present 
h<mr  to  foresee  disaster,  much  less  to  prevent  it. 

A  mine  is  a  storehouse  in  which  are  garnered  certain  treasures  of  large,  it  may  be,  but  not 
inexhaustible  supply.  Certain  it  is,  the  ore  which  has  been  mined  will  never  recur.  Hence, 
it  is  the  fata  of  all  mines  at  some  period  to  become  exhausted.  The  only  compensation  to 
this  circumstance  is  in  the  possession  by  one  company  of  a  considerable  number  of  mines 
which  may  be  brought,  in  succession,  into  activity,  so  as  to  supplement  each  other.  Your 
position  in  this  respect  is  one  of  immense  strength ;  not  only  do  yon  hold  on  the  Mariposa 
estate  a  vast  plexus  of  veins,  of  most  of  which  very  little  is  known  at  present,  but  you  also 
own  a  great  len^h  of  country  on  several  veins,  the  character  of  which  is  already  proved. 
It  follows  from  this  state  of  facts  that,  with  the  frugal  and  timely  application  of  capital,  yon 
ought  never  to  be  in  a  position  where  the  partial  or  complete  exhaustion  of  a  particalar  mine, 
or  of  several  mines,  should  be  severely  felt  on  your  general  production,  nor  would  it  be  so 
to-day  had  it  been  the  interest  of  those  who  preceded  you  to  apply  the  simple  maxim  already 
quoted.  But  the  reckless  disregard  of  this  sound  principle  has  resulted,  not  only  in  a  partial 
suspension  of  your  production  ofgold— amounting  to  a  serious  disappointment  of  well-founded 
hopes — but,  still  worse,  in  the  almost  destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  mines,  where  the 
usual  piers  of  vein  have  been  removed  for  milling,  leaving  the  mines  to  crush  in,  endangef- 
ing  not  human  life  only,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  mines  themselves.  The  simple  result 
of  all  this  has  been,  that  your  manager  found  himself,  at  the  outset  of  your  occupancy,  face 
to  face  with  a  most  embarrassing  and  painful  state  of  facts,  with  the  alternative  before  him 
of  throwing  off  the  duty  he  had  undertaken  or  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  and,  bv  a 
series  of  judicious  measures,  extricating  this  noble  estate  from  its  disastrous  position.  For- 
tunately for  all  concerned,  he  elected  the  latter  alternative;  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
point  out  in  what  manner  he  has,  with  great  good  judgment,  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulties 

he  has  found. 

»  •  •  •  *  »•  •  « 

It  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  facts  and  statements  already  detailed  in  this  report,  that  yon 
hold  an  estate  of  very  great  value,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  nndevelopod,  and  demanding  a 
large  amount  of  active  capital  for  its  proper  mauageuient.  That  the  judicious  use  of  money 
will  be  rewarded,  and  that  speedily,  by  exploring  the  undeveloped  quartz  veins  of  the  estate, 
is  too  obvious,  I  trust,  after  the  arguments  and  facts  already  set  forth,  to  require  further  illus- 
tration. All  explorations  will  not  be  fruitful  certainly,  but  those  which  are  so  will  beome 
so  largely  remunerative  that  they  will  cancel  the  others.  By  no  other  plan  can  you  hope  to 
manage  the  estate  with  honor  or  profit.  By  this  method  you  will  be  sure  to  develop  a  vast- 
value,  which  will  render  your  stock  desirable  as  a  permanent  and  safe  investment.  By  any 
other  system  you  may  attain  a  spasmodic  vitality — to  be  followed  soon  by  a  total  collapse. 

Your  manager  fully  appreciates  these  views,  and  his  plans  now  in  progress  of  development 
will  not  fail  to  secure  the  early  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Mariposa  estate. 

In  1864  the  yield  was  $465,000,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  mines  and  mills 
$760,000.  With  a  debt  of  $3,000,000,  (that  was  about  the  figure  on  the  Ist 
January,  1865,)  and  a  monthly  loss  of  $20,000,  the  company  was  evidently  not 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  On  the  23d  January,  1865,  a  committee  of  stock- 
holders, appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  company,  made  a  report, 
and  recommended  that  money  be  raised  by  assessment  or  loan  to  pay  the  most 
pressing  debts,  so  that  the  work  might  be  continue<l.  They  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  property  was  **  worth  preserving  to  the  stoclvholders,"  and  that 
the  embarrassments  were  **  owing  to  defective  organization  and  want  of  working 
capital."  The  company  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the  money  to  pay  their  most 
pressing  debts,  and  the  estate  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dodge  Brothers,  ci'ed- 
itors,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  w^ork  it  and  pay  their  own  and  othere' 
debts. 

The  trustees  found^  according  to  their  own  statement,  that  they  had  spent 
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more  at  the  end  of  a  year  than  they  had  received ;  and  the  company  being  dis- 
sat^sfiedy  brought  Buit  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  is  now 
(May,  1867y)  in  poesession.* 

*  Mr.  Mark  Brams^n,  president  of  the  company*  under  date  of  September  6,  1867,  gives 
^e  following^  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Mariposa  estate : 

After  a  period  of  legal  and  financial  difficulties  which  have  weighed  heavily  npon  the  Mari- 
posa estate,  the  companv  have  succeeded  in  suecessfhlly  terminating  the  long  pending  law 
knit  with  the  lessees.  A  final  settlement  has  been  made  ^ith  the  Messrs.  Dodge  Brothers, 
(the  lessees,)  by  which  they  relrnouish  to  the  company  all  their  rights  under  tne  Olmstead 
lease  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  property. 

The  floating  debt  has  been  reducea  from  about  $200,000  to  less  than  $60,000,  which  has 
been  concentrated  into  holders  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  company,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  made  payable  in  instalments  running  through  the  next  twelve 
months. 

The  Mariposa  estate  consists  of  upwards  of  44,000  acres  of  gold-bearing  land,  in  the  heart 
lyf  the  mineral  region  of  California.  It  contains  more  than  1 ,000  auriferous  quarts  veius, 
of  which  some  ^  have  been  partially  opened,  and  proved  to  be  paying  veins  when  provided 
with  proper  reduction  works.  Of  these  mines  only  five  have  been  supplied  with  machinery, 
and  toat  of  a  primitive  kind,  and  verv  inefficient  for  saving  gold.  Where  thousands  have 
been  taken  from  the  estate,  millions  of  dolliurs  have  been  lost  by  bad  management  and  worth- 
lees  machinery. 

The  working  of  the  Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  mines  for  the  year  1860,  and  to  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  company,  shows  an  average  gross  yield  of  $4  53^  to  the  ton.  From 
that  time  the  yield  for  the  above  two  mines  has  been  respectively,  as  follows: 

The  Pine  Tree  mine,  under  the  succeeding  management,  yielded,  in  gross,  an  average  of 
$6  per  ton  ;  the  lower  run  having  been  |4  21,  and  too  highest,  |9  97  per  ton. 

The  books  kept  by  the  Olmsted  management  also  exhibit  the  following  in  regard  to  tba 
Josephine  mine :  The  lowest  run  for  any  one  clean  up  was  $i  4i  per  ton ;  the  highest,  $7  05 
per  ton,  making  an  average  gross  yield  for  this  period  of  $4  .52  per  ton.  In  brief,  the  average 
yield  of  this  mine  was  at  that  time  so  low  that  it  was  partially  abandoned  as  worthless  by 
their  method  of  saving  gold. 

Under  the  next  management,  (that  of  the  lessees  of  the  company  who  succeeded  Olmsted,) 
the  books  show  that  the  quartz  from  the^e  two  mines  was  worked  together  with  an  aveiago 
gross  yield  of  $9  01  per  ton,  the  ore  having  been  more  or  less  selocteii. 

The  Pine  Tree  vein  is  in  some  places  over  30  feet  wide,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Jose- 
phine, which  has  a  width  of  some  12  feet,  both  mines  cropping  out  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Bullion,  1,500  feet  above  the  Mercer  nver,  at  which  the  Benton  mills  are  located. 

The  Josephine  contains  considerable  sulphurets,  while  the  Pine  Tree  has  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  a  **free  gold"  vein.  Both  have  more  or  less  of  oily  substances  in  the  seams  of  the 
veins.  The  ore  contains  largely  of  *'  float  gold,*'  so  fine  that  it  floats  tor  hours  on  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Quartz  from  these  mines  is  now  supplied  to  the  mills  from  the  tunnels  penetrating  the 
veins  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  it  is  designed  to  open  them  by  a  tunnel  at  the  base,  some 
thousand  feet  below  the  present  workings,  which  will  insure  an  unfailing  supply  of  ore. 

Under  the  company's,  or  present  management,  since  we  obtained  full  possession,  we  have 
changed  the  Bear  Valley  mill  into  the  **  eureka  process"  for  saving  gold.  This  mode  of 
disintegration  produces  a  fine,  almost  impalpable  powder,  like  suporfine  flour.  Half  a  ton 
of  this  is  enclosed  dry  in  an  iron  receiver.  Superheated  steam  or  gas  is  admitted,  which.  Hi 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  desulphurizes  and  drives  off  all  base  metals  and  oily  snbstanoes. 
Quicksilver  is  then  introduced,  and  a  portion  evaporized,  and  is  afterwards  condensed  by 
common  steam  and  cold  water.  An  ingeniously  constructed  shaking  table,  of  copper,  about 
ItO  feet  long,  on  a  wooden  frame,  witn  riffles  of  a  peculiar  formation,  gives  to  the  water 
and  pulverized  substance,  with  the  amalgam,  the  same  action  as  that  of  the  ocean  surf,  an 
undertow.  As  the  mass  descends  on  the  table,  the  amalgam,  from  its  metallic  weight,  grad- 
ually clears  itself  from  the  quartz  substances,  and  the  gold  is  easily  and  quickly  collected  in 
the  troughs  of  the  riffles ;  and  so  effectually  that  the  residue  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  gold. 

With  this  mill  the  company  have  recently  worked  some  800  tons  of  quartz  from  the 
Josephine  mine.  The  lowest  yield  at  any  clean  up  was  $31  per  ton;  the  highest  was 
$173  per  ten ;  g[iving  an  average  of  $40  53  per  ton.  In  the  greater  portion  of  this  qnarti 
not  a  partido  of  gold  could  be  discerned  before  crushing.  From  these  facts  it  will  readily 
appear  why  the  property  has  hitherto  paid  no  dividends. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Hall,  a  practical  and  experienced  quartz  miner,  has  now  charge  of  the 
mines  and  mills  of  the  company,  and  is  adapting  the  eureka  gold-saving  process  to  all  the 
mills  of  the  estate.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  tnese  mills  under  former  management  was  292 
tons  daily,  or  about  7,500  tons  per  month,  a  capacity  which  still  exists.  The  mills  are  located 
near  the  Josephine,  Pine  Tree,  Mariposa,  Mount  Ophir,  and  Princeton  mines,  all  proved  to 
ha  large,  well  defined,  and  in^Lhaustible  veins.  There  may  be  easily  taken  out  from  these 
five  mines,  at  the  present  time,  200  tons  of  gold  ore  per  day,  and  increased  on  the  present 
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Experienced  quartz  miners,  familiar  with  the  estate,  are  almost  nnanimoos  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Princeton,  the  Pine  Tree,  and  the  Josephine  mines  are 
far  from  exhaasted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  all  very  valuable,  and 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  well,  and  that  tue  failures  of  the  last  four  years  are  to 
be  ascribed  mainly  to  bad  management.  It  is  true  that  when  the  Mariposa 
oompany  took  possession  the  mines  were  not  opened  in  advance  as  they  should 
have  l)een  j  but  they  were  opened,  the  position  of  the  pay  chimneys  was  deter- 
mined, the  hoisting  works  and  pumps  and  mills  were  in  working  order,  witk 
ompacity  to  crash  and  amalgamate  150  tons  of  rock  per  day ;  there  were  experi- 
enced miners  present,  familiar  with  the  character  of  each  vein }  there  was  a  rail- 
road for  transporting  the  rock  of  two  of  the  principal  mines  to  the  mill ;  and 
there  were  improvements  that  were  indispensable,  and  that  could  not  have  been 
placed  there  for  lees  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  property,  how- 
ever, was  not  managed  properly,  and  the  result  was  a  failure,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  followed  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  most  brilliant 
succeas. 

pRiKCBTOir. — ^The  Princeton  mine  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
California,  and  has  been  noted  for  both  the  abundance  and  the  richness  of  its 
quartz.  For  a  time  it  yielded  $90,000  per  month  from  milling  rock,  and  this  is 
more  than  any  other  mine  of  the  State  ever  did. 

The  mine  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  Mariposa  and  the  Pine  Tree 
mines,  and  is  on  a  hill  easily  accessible.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  dip,  55^  northeast ;  the  thickness  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  10  feet.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  560  feet  on  an  incline, 
and  200  feet  below  the  surface ;  drifts  have  been  run  1,200  feet  along  the  vein, 
and  at  the  deepest  workings  the  drifts  extend  500  feet.  The  richest  rock  was 
found  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  where  the  pay  was  S70  per  ton  from  milling 
well,  besides  large  numbers  of  specimens,  of  which  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
$100,000  in  value  were  stolen  by  the  miners.  Below  this  rich  mass  of  rock  the 
quartz  gradually  became  poorer,  and  there  were  spots  which  did  not  pay  for 
working ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  still  an  abundant  supply  of  good  milling 
rock  in  sight. 

Professor  W.  P.  Blake  made  a  report  on  the  mine  in  Nov^nber,  1861,  and 
said : 

The  Tein  is  compofled  of  white  friable  quarts,  and  is  divided  into  parallel  layers  or  plates 
hy  thin  slatey  films  which  are  generally  charged  with  fine-grainea  pyrites  and  free  gold. 
The  body  ot  the  quartz  bears  white  vein  pyrites  crystalliced  and  spread  in  irregular  patches 
and  a  small  portion  of  galena,  together  with  free  gold  in  irregalar  ragged  mabses,  in  plates 
and  scales,  and  sometimes  crystals.  The  gold  appears  to  be  most  abundant  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  galena.,  and  is  found  not  only  with  the  iron  pyrites  striking  its  sheets  through  its 
snbstanoe,  but  entirely  isolated  from  it  and  enveloped  in  the  pure  white  quarts.  Some  of 
the  specimens  preserved  are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  jnst  before  mv  examination 
of  tfao  vein  some  superb  crystallizations  had  been  broken  out.  These  crystals  are  bunches 
of  octabf^drons,  witn  perfectly  flat  and  highly  polished  faces  from  one-eighth  to  tbrse-sis- 
teenths  of  an  inch  across,  and  are  attached  to  masses  of  white  quartz. 

openings  by  enlaxginr  the  workinff  facilities,  to  4,000  tons  per  day.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
reducing  the  ore  will  he  less  than  f  10  per  ton,  and  may  yield  an  average  of  $40  per  ton.  The 
old  mills  have  produced  upwards  of  |&,500,000.  Under  an  intelligent  system  of  working 
their  ofight  to  have  yieldea  over  $10,000,000. 

The  amoont  of  profits  from  the  estate  can  onlv  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  oC 
mills  provided  tor  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  The  reader  may  draw  nls  own  conclnsioBS  firom 
the  mcts  and  figores  herewith  presented. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tne  representations  heretofore  made  by  the  nndersigned  were 
based  on  the  low  estimate  of  a  sure  gross  average  vield  of  $90  per  ton,  by  the  new  reducing 
machinery.  The  present  workiw  shows  that  such  estimates  may  no  longer  be  regarded  ae 
theoretical,  as  the  actual  results  tolly  illustrate.  They  will  be  amply  conftfmed  by  the  future 
of  this  great  property. 
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Professor  Blake  made  a  second  report  on  this  mine  in  December,  1864,  and 
said: 

It  is  evident  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  surface  that  there  is  a  want  ^f  conformity  in 
direction  between  the  vein  and  the  slates.  The  slates  on  the  west  side  are  curved  towards 
the  vein  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  the  ends  of  the  carve  appearing^  to  abat  against  the  vein  at 
both  ends,  the  vein  forming  in  its  line  of  outcrop,  with  respect  t^  the  slates,  the  chord  of  an 
arc  There  is  also  a  want  of  conformitv  in  direction  between  this  body  of  curved  slates  on 
the  west  side  of  the  vein  and  those  on  the  east  side  of  it,  showing  with  most  distinctness  at 
the  north  end,  near  the  mouth  of  the  upper  drift.  On  the  east  side  the  trend  of  the  slates  is 
seen  to  vary  at  different  places  from  north  45*^  west  to  north  90P  west  They  are  nearly  east 
and  west  at  the  north  end  of  the  vein.  *  *  *  There  is  also  a  want  of  conformity  between 
the  body  of  curved  slates  on  the  west  side  of  the  vein  and  the  slates  still  further  to  the  west, 
as  if  the  curved  body  of  slate  had  been  broken  from  some  other  place  and  forced  into  its 
present  position.  The  line  of  contact  is  not  very  distinct,  but  jnst  in  the  position  we  would 
expect  to  find  it  we  see  a  quartz  vein  which  seems  to  mark  the  place.  It  is  approximately 
parallel  with  the  Princeton  vein,  and  is  also  ^old-bearing. 

This  want  of  coi.formity  in  the  direction  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  and 
with  the  course  of  the  vein  itself,  and  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  layers  of  elate  abat  against 
the  vein,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  vein  docs  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  bedding  or 
stratification  of  the  slates,  justifies  the  conclnsion  that  it  is  a  fissure  vein  rather  than  a  bedded 
mass,  as  has  heretofore  bieen  generally  cuppuaed.  It  evidently  occupies  the  line  of  break 
between  the  two  distinct  bodies  of  slate. 

The  mineralogical  character  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  is  also  different. 
The  slates  on  the  west  side  are  much  more  sandy  than  those  on  the  oast,  which  are  argilla- 
ceous and  in  very  thin  layers  of  uniform  composition,  presenting  the  well-known  appearance 
and  character  of  roofing  slates.  There  are  several  layers  in  the  series  on  the  west  side  which 
might  be  called  sandstones  raiher  than  slates.  There  are  also  in  connection  with  these  sandy 
bars  of  a  hard  argillaceous  rock,  with  an  obscure  slaty  structure  which  resists  weathering 
more  than  the  surrounding  portions  and  stands  out  in  well-defined  outcrops.  The^  two 
bars  of  rock  are  each  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  are  about  170  feet  apart. 
•  •••••« 

It  is  a  carious  fact  that  the  gold-bearing  part  of  the  vein  appears  to  have  a  certain  relation 
to  these  peculiar  argillaceous  rocks  or  strata,  for  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  line  of  contact 
of  these  strata  with  the  plane  of  the  vein.  So  also  in  the  northern  extension  of  the  Princeton 
vein,  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  at  the  Green  Gulch  mine,  where  the  vein  was  productive, 
the  same  peculiar  rock  is  found  in  connecUon  with  the  vein  on  the  west  side. 

Near  the  mill  the  vein  splits  and  the  two  branches  ran  off  southeastward 
nearly  parallel  with  one  another.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  they  are  about  300 
yards  apart.  These  branches  have  not  been  well  explored  or  prospected,  so  not 
much  is  known  of  their  character.  On  the  main  vein  there  are  seven  shafts  and 
a  ffreat  number  of  workings  of  diflferent  classes,  such  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
mme  that  has  yielded  $4,000,000  and  sustained  a  considerable  town.  From 
January,  1859,  till  June,  1860,  Step  toe  and  Ilidgway  had  charge  of  the  mine, 
and  extracted  2,000  tons,  which  averaged  $18  per  ton.  From  June  1,  1860, 
till  November  of  the  same  year,  under  the  management  of  Park,  23,916  tons  of 
quartz  were  crushed,  yielding  $527,633,  an  average  of  $22  25  per  ton.  In  1862 
and  1863  the  production  was  121,000  tons  of  quartz  and  $2,000,000  of  bullion, 
averaging  $16  50.  In  1864  the' yield  of  bullion  was  $243,707.  In  1863, 
when  the  mill  was  working  rock  which  yielded  $53,  the  tailings,  according  to 
assay,  contained  $13  56  per  ton.  The  pay  was  distributed  rather  in  an  irregu- 
lar mass  than  in  a  chimney ;  but  Professor  Blake  expressed  the  opinion  in  his 
report  of  1864  that  there  was  a  chimney,  and  that  its  dip  waa  18^  to  the  horizon. 

The  Princeton  mill  has  24  stamps,  and  is  the  smallest  on  the  Mariposa  estate, 
at  least  df  those  owned,  erected,  and  worked  by  the  Mariposa  company.  The 
capacity  of  the  mine  far  exceeds  that  of  the  mills,  and  while  the  former  was  in 
a  productive  condition  much  of  the  ore  was  sent  to  other  mills.  The  gold  in 
the  quartz  is  coarse  and  is  easily  caught  in  the  battery,  or  at  least  most  of  it ; 
but  the  assays  of  the  tailings  show  that  groat  quantities  of  it  were  lost.  The 
heap  of  tailings  at  the  mill  is  immense,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  worked  over  at 
some  day  with  a  profit,  if  not  all  blown  away.  The  sand  being  fine  many 
pounds  of  it  are  carried  off  every  hour  when  the  wind  blows  in  summer.     Tlie 
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mill  was  driven  by  steam.  The  stamps  weigh  550  ponnds  and  made  70  drape 
per  minute.     Both  mine  and  mill  are  now  idle. 

The  Phte  Tbbe. — The  Pine  Tree  mine,  contiguous  to  the  Josephine,  and 
thirteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Mariposa,  is  considered  to  be  on  the  main  mother 
lode,  which  nms  northwest  ^d  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  here  in 
places  40  feet  thick.  The  ore  is  extracted  through  tunnels  and  canned  down  to 
the  mills  on  a  railroad.  The  workings  are  500  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet  long  in 
the  vein.  There  are  seven  pay  chimneys,  which  vaiy  in  length,  horizont^ly, 
from  40  to  200  feet.  The  rock  in  each  chimney  has  a  peculiar  color  or  appear- 
ance, so  that-pei-sons  familiar  with  the  mine  could  tell  at  a  glance  from  which  a 
pieoe  of  quartz  came.  The  coarsest  gold  was  found  in  the  narrowest  chimney. 
In  three  years  previous  to  May,  1863,  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines  pro- 
duced 45,000  tons  of  ore  and  $350,000  in  bullion,  an  average  of  $7  77  per  ton. 
In  1860  these  mines  produced  12,154  tons  and  $113,530,  or  $9  34  per  ton ;  in 
1861,  21,576  tons  and  $173,810,  or  $8  05  per  ton ;  in  1862,  when  the  dam  was 
carried  away  by  the  flood,  nothing;  and  in  1863,  previous  to  June,  6,000  tons 
and  $35,000,  or  $5  83  per  ton.  The  total  expense  was  $5  per  ton  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  at  least,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  car  being  72  cents.  In  1864 
the  Pine  Tree  yielded  $67,940.  In  December,  1863,  when  the  ore  paid  $29  to 
the  ton,  the  refuse  tailings  assayed  $16  to  the  ton,  showing  a  great  waste. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  good  ore  now  in  sight  in  the  mine. 

The  particles  of  gold  in  the  Pine  Tree  quartz  are  extremely  fine,  usually  so 
small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a  consequence  it  is  very  diiiicult 
to  catch  the  metal  in  the  process  of  amalgamation,  and  Professor  Ashbumer,  in 
a  report  made  in  May,  1864,  said  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  quartz 
worked  in  the  Benton  mills  was  lost,  or,  in  other  words,  only  30  per  cent,  of  it 
was  saved.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  *^  a  series  of  assays  upon  the  tailings 
which  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste." 

In  the  same  report  ho  said,  '^  I  think  the  Josephine  vein,  as  it  is  called,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  branch  fix>m  the  Pine  Tree,  and  the  two  systems  of  workings, 
as  they  have  never  been  canied  on  in  connection,  have  given  rise  to  two  mines." 

Dr.  J.  Adelberg  made  a  report  on  the  mining  property  of  the  Mariposa  grant 
in  August,  1860,  and  in  it  he  said : 

These  two  veins  run  parallel  on  the  whole,  but  sometimes  a  little  diverjpnp,  sometimes  a 
little  conyerging* ;  sometimes  mnninff  together  and  forming  two  distinct  divisions  of  one 
vein.  Tbej  belong  to  distinct  geological  periods,  the  Pine  Tree  being  earlier  and  the  Jose- 
phine of  more  recent  formation.  The  ores  of  both  veins  are  very  distinct,  the  older  vein 
oeikring,  in  those  depths  now  laid  open,  mostly  oxyd.s  and  carbonates,  (among  which  the 
blue  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  is  very  characteristic,)  and  the  Josephine,  or  more 
recently  formed  vein,  bearing  the  iron  and  copper  as  sulphurets  only.  The  eruption  of  gold- 
bearing  qnartz  has  formed  here  veine  which  are  equalled  in  extent  by  no  other  known  gold- 
bearing  quartz  vein. 

Messrs.  Gamett  and  Wakelee,  who  examined  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine 
mines  in  May,  1863,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  contain  any  con- 
siderable body  of  ore  then  in  sight  to  pay  by  the  modes  of  amalgamation  in  use 
at  that  time,  and  the  only  hope  for  making  these  mines  ^^  an  active  element  of 
prodaction  instead  of  a  consuming  expense"  lay  in  improvements  in  the  system 
of  working  the  ores. 

Josephine. — The  Josephine  mine  is  on  a  mountain  side,  1,600  feet  above  th^ 
level  of  the  Merced  river.  The  vein  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  to 
the  northeast.  Professor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  contact  deposit  between  serpentine 
and  shale ;  but  Mr.  Kelten,  who  has  been  a  superintending  miner  in  the  Josephine 
for  more  than  ten  years,  says  that  in  some  places  there  is  green  stone,  and  in 
others  slate  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  richer  in  the  slate  than  the  green  stone.  There 
b  no  gouge  in  the  green  stone.  The  lode  varies  in  width  from  5  to  30 
feet,  averaging  more  than  10.  In  those  places  where  the  vein  is  small  the 
quartz  is  mixed  with  slate.     The  mine  has  been  worked  through  throe  tunnels, 
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the  upper  one  being  100  ffeet  above,  and  the  lower  180  feet  below  the  middle 
tunnel  or  Black  diift,  as  it  is  called.  The  drifts  have  been  mn  500  feet  in  the 
lode,  and  the  depth  of  the  workings  perpendicularly  is  520  feet. 

The  pay-rock  has  been  fonnd  in  seven  chimneys,  which  are  from  40  to  100 
feet  in  length  horizontally,  and  are  separated  by  barren  streaks  from  4  to  6  feet 
long  in  the  diifts.  The  pay  chutes  dip  45^  to  the  southeast;  but  the  dip  is  less 
regular  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  chute.  The  richest  deposit 
is  fonnd  along  the  foot  wall,  and  a  small  streak  of  pay  is  found  along  the  foot 
wall  in  the  barren  chutes.  The  Josephine  ore  has  usually  been  worked  with 
that  frt)m  the  Pine  Tree  in  the  Denton  mill,  so  that  separate  accounts  have  not 
been  kept  of  most  of  the  workings.  The  Josephine  vein  is  considered  a  branch 
of  the  mother  quartz  lode,  from  which  it  separates  at  the  Josephine  mine,  running 
northwestward  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  vein.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  fork  they  are  about  300  feet  apart.  Altbougli  the  mine  is  now  lying 
idle,  miners  say  that  there  is  a^  large  quantity  of  $20  rock  in  sight. 

The  indigo  vein,  so  called  because  of  ihe  peculiar  blue  color  of  the  rock,  is  4 
feet  wide,  and  450  feet  west  of  the  Josephine  mine.  The  vein  stone  is  talcose, 
and  in  places  is  rich  in  gold.  It  is  called  India-rabber  rock  by  the  minera,  and 
is  difficult  to  break  with  the  hammer,  but  tears  out  well  when  blasted.  The 
vein  has  not  been  opened,  but  a  tunnel  has  been  run  tlux>!^h  it^  and  it  has  been 
prospected  a  little  in  spots  on  the  surface. 

Mariposa. — ^The  Mariposa  mine  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  town 
of  Mariposa,  on  the  Mariposa  lode,  the  direction  of  which  is  nearly  east  and  west^ 
the  dip  51**  south,  and  the  width  of  the  main  vein  from  four  to  eight  feet.  Near 
the  mill  the  vein  forks,  one  prong  running  westward  in  the  line  of  the  maine  lode, 
and  the  other  running  north  of  west.  At  a  distance  of  300  yai'ds  from  the  forks, 
the  two  prongs  are  not  more  than  60  yards  apart.  Each  fork  is  about  3  feet 
thick.  The  rock  is  a  white  ribbon  quartz ;  the  walls  are  a  black  talcose  slate. 
There  is  but  little  gouge,  and  the  quartz  is  so  hard  that  no  progress  can  be  made 
without  blasting.  East  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  in  fine  particles,  and  is  evenly 
distributed  through  the  pay  chute,  while  west  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  collected 
in  rich  pockets,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  large  masses  of  very 
poor  quartz.  These  pockets  contain  almost  invariably  arseniurets  of  iron,  accom- 
panied by  pyrites.  The  presence  of  these  minerals  is  considered  a  certain  sign 
that  a  good  deposit  of  gold  is  not  far  distant.  One  pocket  paid  $30,000,  another 
$15,000,  and  numerous  other  sums,  varying  from  $100  to  $1,000.  The  great 
richness  of  the  vein  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  decomposed  quartz  at  the 
Burfaoe  was  worked  or  washed  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  ravines  imme- 
diately below  the  lode  were  famous  for  their  richness,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground.  It  is  said  before  Fremont  obtained  posses- 
sion, squatters  took  $200,000  from  the  mine.  The  quartz  taken  out  in  1864 
averaged  $25  per  ton ;  but  afterwards  the  average  yield  was  only  $11.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  mine  say  an  abundance  of  rock  might  be  obtained  to  yield 
$12  or  $15.  Before  the  sale  of  the  gi-ant  to  the  Mariposa  company  the  mine 
was  leased  to  Mr.  Bamett,  who  paid  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield,  a  veiy  good 
share,  and  afterwards  when  be  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  the  property  on 
those  terms  he  offered  to  pay  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield,  and  to  give  good 
bonds.  His  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  mine  is  now  idle.  Air.  Barnett  worked 
the  mine  on  a  very  economical  plan.  His  stamps  had  wooden  stems ;  he  amal- 
gamated in  arrastras,  and  his  mortar  was  fed  fi-om  a  hopper  or  self-feeder.  Little 
hand  labor  was  done  in  the  mill  in  the  daytime,  and  none  at  all  at  night.  Indeed, 
everybody  left  the  mill  at  supper  time,  and  it  was  allowed  to  nm  without  super- 
vision tilt  morning.  The  quartz  was  taken  out  under  Bamett's  directions,  who 
having  spent  many  years  at  the  place  was  thoroughly  fjamiliar  with  it;  and  before 
going  to  the  mill,  all  the  barren  pieces  were  rejected.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
mine  wonld  pay  better  if  it  were  worked  on  a  lai]ger  scale,  so  the  mill  that  had 
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fltood  at  the  Greea  Gulch  mill  of  40  stamps  was  moved  to  the  Mariposa  mine 
in  1864,  in  occoidance  with  the  recommendations  of  Professor  Ashbomer. 
Professor  Silliman,  in  a  report  made  in  May,  1864,  said  : 

I  feel  coDvinced  that  the  Mariposa  Yein  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reniMrkahle  anriferons 
Teiu  yet  doYeloped  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  if  the  half  which  is  believed  of  it  by  thoM 
who  know  it  best  should  prove  true,  it  will  alone  almost  sustain  the  estate.  The  mUl  now 
erecting  in  Mariposa  creek  is  the  same  which  has  been  removed  from  Green  Qulch,  where, 
as  it  proved,  there  was  no  further  use  for  it.  Mr.  Ashbumer  having  examined  and  reported 
approTingly  on  thia  romoval,  1  have  not  felt  it  needful  to  re-examine  the  evidence,  the  decision 
undoubtedly  being  a  wise  one.  The  fault  of  the  other  mills  (except  the  Princeton)  of  being 
set  too  low  has  been  remedied  here,  and  with  a  well-considered  system  of  amalgamation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  excellent  results  will  be  arrived  at  in  working  the  mill  in  its  new 
and  well-chosen  position,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  mill  will  receive  an  ample 
aopply  of  quarts  to  engage  it  fully  in  crushing. 

The  gross  yield  of  the  mine  in  1864  was  $84,948 ;  but  there  was  no  profit,  and 
among  the  intelligent  miners  in  the  neighborhood  there  is  much  doubt  whether 
enough  pay  quartz  could  be  obtained  to  keep  a  40-8tamp  mill  going. 

Messrs.  Wakelee  and  Gamett  in  their  report  on  the  grant  say : 

The  Mariposa  vein  we  examined  more  particularly,  as  it  has  been  quite  celebrated  for  the 
extraordinary  richness  of  its  pockets  of  massive  gold.  The  vein  consists  of  a  msin  trunk 
and  two  branches.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  these  deposits  have  been  found.  They  have  not 
been  worked  upon  any  regular  system,  but  have  been  much  burrowed  into  by  different  par- 
ties in  quest  ox  these  rich  pockets.  The  quartz  itself  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  trae^ 
of  metal,  and  its  value  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  these  massive  deposits.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  perhaps,  that  from  this  peculiarity  it  furnishes  a  very  uncertain  basis  for  any  extensive 
sjitem  of  mining.  The  main  trunk  of  this  vein  differs  from  its  branches,  and  the  quartz 
fuund  in  it  is  uniformly  charged  with  the  metal.  The  ores  yield,  according  to  the  best  infor-^ 
mation  we  could  obtain,  about  $16  per  ton. 

Gbbsn  Gulch. — The  Green  Gulch  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Princeton, 
has  been  explored  by  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  and  by  drifts  nmning  400  feet 
hori'^ntal,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  tbo  deposits  of  auiiferous  quartz  are  not 
sufficiently  near  together  to  pay  fur  working.  The  vein  is  about  three  feet  thick, 
.  but  the  quartz  is  mixed  in  places  with  slate,  which  reduces  the  yield  to  a  point 
so  low  that  there  is  no  margin  for  profit.  Some  rich  bunches  of  rock  have  been 
foond,  and  under  the  cncoumgement  given  by  them  a  40-8tamp  mill  was 
erected,  and  new  explorations  were  undertaken ;  but  the  rich  bunches  were  too 
far  apart,  and  the  mill  was  afterwards  removed  to  tbe  Mariposa  mine.  The  yield 
of  the  Green  Gulch  mine  in  1864  was  $19,509.  In  December,  1863,  while  the 
rock  was  yielding  $38  per  ton,  an  assay  of  the  tailings  showed  that  they  con- 
tiuned  $6  50  per  ton. 

Other  Mines  on  the  ]Mariposa  Estate. — The  Oso  mine,  half  a  mile  from 
Bear  valley,  is  iu  a  very  nanow  vein  of  decomposed  talcose  matter,  running 
across  the  slates.  It  was  very  rich  near  the  purfoce,  and  according  to  rumor  the 
sum  of  $400,000  was  taken  from  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  and  7  feet  long  on  the  vein. 
No  work  has  been  done  at  the  place  for  years. 

The  New  Britain  or  Missoiui  mine  is  two  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Mari- 
posa. The  vein  averages  about  two  feet  and  a  half  thick,  runs  east  and  west, 
dips  to  the  south,  and  can  be  tmced  on  the  suiface  by  croppings  for  four  or  five 
miles.  The  vein  stone  is  a  soft  white  and  yellow  quartz,  which  breaks  up  like 
slaked  lime  when  exposed  to  the  aii\  The  walls  are  of  hard  black  slate.  The 
only  pay  chimney  which  has  been  worked  dips  to  the  east  with  an  angle  of  50°. 
The  quartz  in  this  chute  has  been  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  very  rich  pockets,  one  of  which  was  taken  out  by  Mr,  Bamett, 
and  yielded  $52,000,  at  an  expense  of  $5,000.  In  one  day  and  a  half  he  took 
out  $9,000.     Professor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  "  very  promising  vein." 

The  Mt.  Oplur  mme  is  on  the  mother  or  Pine  Tree  lode ;  has  been  worked 
extensively,  and  never  rivalled  the  Princeton,  Pine  Tree,  Josephine  or  Mariposa 
mine  in  the  amount  of  production.  The  yield  in  1864  was  $12,540.  Tbe  Mt. 
Ophir  mill  has  28  stamps,  now  idle. 
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Mariposa  Mills. — ^Tho  Benton  mills,  built  to  work  the  quartz  from  the  Pme 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  stands  in  a  deep  cauon  on  the  Mercer  river,  by  the 
water  of  wliich  they  were  driven;  but  the  dam  which  supplied  the  water  was 
caxi'ied  off  by  a  flood,  and  the  mills  have  been  standing  idle.  The  number  of 
stamps  is  G4. 

The  Bear  Valley  mill  has  12  stamps.  At  this  mill  the  Lundgren  pulverizer 
and  the  Ryerson  amalgamator  are  now  being  used. 

The  Lundgren  pulverizer  is  a  barrel  live  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  in 
length,  made  of  boiler  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  heavily  riveted. 
Inside,  the  barrel  is  shod  with  iron  shoes  an  inch  thick,  A  door  a  foot  wide 
and  two  feet  long  is  placed  lengthwise  on  the  side  of  the  barrel.  There  are  two 
of  these  barrels  at  the  Bear  Valley  mill,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  with  their  gear- 
ing was  $2,300  J  but  if  many  were  demanded  they  could  no  doubt  be  made  for 
$1,000  each.  The  barrels  revolve  horizontally,  making  24  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  requiring  a  six-horee  power  engine  for  two  of  them.  A  charge 
is  800  pounds  of  quartz  and  2,400  pounds  of  ounce  musket  balls  made  of  chilled 
iron.  The  quartz,  previous  to  going  into  the  barrel,  is  crushed  to  about  the  size 
of  grains  of  wheat,  and  after  being  in  the  barrel  one  hour  comes  out  an  impal- 
pable powder,  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour.  The  powder  is  so  fine  that  if  it  were 
pounded  dry  in  the  open  air  much  of  it  would  float  away.  The  thoroughness  of 
the  pulverization  is  claimed  to  be  the  great  advantage  of  this  machine. 

The  quartz  powder  is  transferred  from  the  barrel  into  the  Ryerson  amalga- 
mator, an  upright  barrel,  made  of  strong  boiler  iron,  with  a  bottom  shaped  like 
an  inverted  cone,  round  which  winds  a  pipe  pierced  with  a  number  of  little  holes. 
The  barrel  being  charged  and  closed,  superheated  steam  is  thrown  in  and  then 
quicksilver,  which  is  converted  into  vapor  and  made  to  pervade  the  whole  mass. 
A  cold  bath  condenses  the  quicksilver,  and  the  charge  is  dischai'ged  into  a  shak- 
ing table  or  settler. 

The  amount  worked  daily  by  these  processes  is  nine  tons  of  Josephine  ore,  and 
the  yield  varies  from  $39  to  $173  per  ton,  with  an  average  of  $45,  at  an  expense 
of  $G  50  per  ton.  The  rock  thus  worked  is  taken  without  selection  from  the  pay 
chimney,  and  the  body  of  ore  now  in  sight,  and  presmned  to  bo  of  the  same  quality, 
is  280  feet  high,  45  feet  wide  longitudinally  on  the  same  vein,  and  3  feet  thick — 
an  amount  equivalent  to  940  tons.  It  is  presumetl  that  the  body  of  the  quartz 
of  that  quality  is  much  more  extensive,  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  than 
the  present  shafts  have  gone. 

The  mills  of  the  Mariposa  estate  are  the  Benton,  64  stamps;  the  Mariposa,  28 
stamps;  the  Mount  Ophir,  28  stamps;  the  Princeton,  24  stamps,  and  the  Bear 
valley,  12  stamps — making  156  stamps  in  all. 

The  yield  of  the  estate  was  $474,000  in  1860;  $642,000  in  1861 ;  $522,000 
in  1862 ;  $385,000  (with  $50,000  net  per  month)  in  the  iirst  five  months  of  1S63 ; 
$481,832  in  1864;  and  $230,000  in  1865.  During  the  liret  half  of  1867  the 
mines  and  mills  all  stood  idle ;  but  of  late  a  little  work  has  been  done  with  the 
Ryerson  and  Limdgren  processes. 

The  Stockton  creek  mill,  used  by  Mr,  Bamett  for  working  the  quartz  of  the 
Mariposa  mine  while  he  was  lessee,  contains  ten  stamps,  with  square  wooden 
stems  and  wooden  collars,  driven  by  water  and  a  womien  wheel.  There  was  a 
self-feeder  or  hopper  to  supply  the  batteries  with  quartz,  and  the  pulp,  after  leav- 
ing the  mortar,  was  ground  in  an  arrastra.  The  mill  is  a  mile  east  oi'  Mariposa, 
and  has  been  idle  for  two  years. 

HuNTER^s  Valley,  Dales  and  Beesc. — ^The  Oaks  and  Reese  mine,  called  also 
the  Potts,  is  3,000  feet  long,  in  Huntei*^s  valley,  16  miles  northwest  of  the 
county  seat.  The  claim  includes  two  veins,  1,200  feet  on  one  which  mns  north- 
east and  southwest  and  dips  to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  Qij>^,  and  1.600  foet 
on  another  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest.  The  former  is  one  of  a  series 
of  parallel  veins;  the  latter  is  known  as  the  Blue. Lead,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
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because  the  numerous  cross  leads  runuing  at  right  angles  are  found  only  south 
of  it,  and  appear  to  be  oat  off  by  it.  The  Blue  Lead  is  nearly  vertical,  from 
12  to  30  inches  wide,  yields  $45  to  the  ton,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  165  feet  and  a  length  of  150  feet  The  other  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  yields 
$20  to  the  ton,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  165  foet,  and  to  a  length  of  50 
feet  The  mine  has  been  worked  with  a  four-stamp  mill,  but  a  new  twelve-stamp 
mill  has  been  erected,  and  it  began  to  run  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  copper 
aprons  below  the  batteiy  are  plated  with  silver,  with  which  mercury  forms  an 
amalgam  more  readily  than  with  copper,  and  the  apron  will  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  immediately,  whereas  several  weeks'  time  would  be  required  if 
the  smface  were  of  copper.  The  plating  is  done  by  galvanism  and  cost  $5  per 
square  foot.  Baux  and  Guiod's  pans  are  used  for  grinding.  The  mill  is  driven 
by  steam,  and  also  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  quartz  is  let  down  ^'om  the 
month  of  the  mine  to  the  mill  in  a  tramway,  and  the  loaded  cars  as  they  go  down 
pull  up  the  empty  ones.  The  transportation  does  not  cost  more  than  $1  50  per 
day.     The  yield  of  the  mine  has  been  $30,000.     A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 

The  Floyd  mine  on  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Blue  Lead  has  paid  well, 
but  now  produces  nothing. 

The  same  remaik  applies  to  the  Carson  mine,  which  has  a  five-stamp  mill 
standing  idle. 

£pp£B80N. — ^The  Epperson  mine  on  Bear  creek,  six  miles  east  of  Coulterville, 
i«  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north.  There  is  a  shaf^ 
60  feet  deep,  and  a  drift  20  feet  long  has  been  run  on  the  lode.  About  200  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  the  yield  was  from  $9  to  $13  per  ton.  There  is  a  nine- 
Btamp  mill  which,  with  the  mine,  is  standing  idle. 

Black. — The  Black  mine  is  sixteen  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  on  the 
Blue  Lead,  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  hanging  wall 
is  mounUun  limestone  and  the  foot  wall  yellow  slate,  and  the  vein  stone  contains 
marble.  The  average  yield  is  about  $40  per  ton,  or  was  for  all  the  work  done. 
The  mine  has  been  standing  idle  now  for  several  years  on  account  of  the  water, 
which  at  times  has  risen  nearly  to  the  surface.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
170  feet.     There  is  no  mill ;  all  the  crushing  was  done  with  an  arrastra. 

FsRGUSON. — ^The  Ferguson  mine,  25  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  has 
been  worked  five  or  six  years.  The  ore  yields  from  $25  to  $100  per  ton,  and 
is  worked  in  a  ten-stamp  mill  driven  by  water. 

Louisiana. — ^The  Louisiana  mine,  ten  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  is 
3,600  feet  long,  on  a  vein  that  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  north- 
east, and  has  a  width  varying  from  2  to  16  feet.  The  quartz  contains  sulphurets 
of  iron,  zino  and  lead.  The  free  gold  amounts  to  $6  or  $8  per  ton.  The  vein 
has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  140  feet  and  a  length  of  130  feet  by  drifts  from 
the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft;  but  there  are  a  number  of  shafts  15  or  20  feet 
deep,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  all  of  them.  The  ore  is  easily  extracted,  but 
the  slate  walls  require  much  timber  to  support  them.  Along  the  foot  wall  there 
is  a  streak  of  soft  yellow  sandstone  six  or  eight  inches  thick.  The  mine  makes 
much  water,  and  at  the  first  of  June  the  pump  hoisted  37,000  gallons  daily. 
There  is  a  lO-stamp  mill  which  has  lain  idle  for  several  years,  but  has  lately 
eommenced  to  run  again. 

Flaitkigan. — The  Flanuigan  mine,  10  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  was 
discovered  in  July,  1861,  near  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  miner  working  a  placer  claim  in  a  gulley  found  a 
rich  spot,  where  he  picked  up,  among  other  pieces,  a  nugget  that  weighed  an 
ounce  and  a  boulder  as  large  us  a  man's  head  containing  $87.  He  searched  for 
a. quartz  vein  and  found  this  one.  It  runs  north  and  south,  cuts  across  the  slates, 
dips  to  the  west,  and  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are  smooth  slate  walls  on  both 
sides,  and  there  is  a  putty  gouge  three  inches  thick.  All  the  rock  so  far  found 
is  rich  enough  to  pay,  and  the  average  yield  is  $35.     The  mine  has  been  worked 
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with  an  arrastra  for  six  jetrBj  bat  there  are  now  500  tons  of  ore  stacked  op  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
ten-stamp  mill.  The  quartz  is  taken  out  through  a  cross  tunnel  175  feet  long, 
and  from  that  drifts  have  been  run  225  feet  on  the  vein,  and  a  shaft  has  beeu 
sunk  50  feet.  A  horse  is  found  in  one  part  of  the  lode.  The  quartz  is  white, 
and  much  of  it  slakes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crushing  has  been  done 
heretofore  by  two  arrastras,  and  the  total  expense  per  ton  has  been  less  than  $5, 
The  cost  of  crushing  and  amalgamating  in  the  arrastra  is  estimated  at  $3  50  per 
ton,  and  of  extraction  at  $1. 

Coward. — ^The  Coward  mine,  12  miles  eastward  firom  Coulterville,  was 
located  in  1858,  and  has  been  worked  constantly  since.  The  fii-st  owner,  a  Mr. 
Funk,  fell  from  the  wheel  the  day  the  mill  started,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall. 
H.  G.  Coward  is  the  present  owner.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  dips  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  is  four  feet  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  pay  chimneys, 
which  become  narrower  gradually  in  each  direction  horizontally  as  they  pinch 
out.  These  chimneys  are  two  in  number,  each  about  100  feet  long,  and  they  dip 
to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  40**.  The  width  is  very  regular  in  going  down  with  the 
dip.  They  had  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  170  feet.  The  walls  are  of  smooth 
black  slate,  and  there  is  a  black  putty  gouge.  Most  of  the  gold  is  found  near 
one  wall  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  on  both,  but  in  places  where  a  horse  is 
found  in  the  vein  the  gold  is  all  confined  to  one  side.  The  average  yield  is,  and 
has  been  constantly,  about  $40  per  ton.  The  quartz  contains  little  pyrites,  and 
the  tailings  have  never  been  assayed.  There  is,  or  was  in  May,  a  five-stamp 
mill,  which  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  ten-stamp  mill  was  to  be  erected 
on  tlie  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  one  mile  from  the  mine.  The  dam  and  flume 
were  to  cost  $600,  and  the  wagon  road  $1,000.     l^en  or  12  men  were  employed. 

Calico. — The  Calico  mine,  on  the  same  lode  as  the  Cherokee,  has  been 
opened  by  a  tunnel  160  feet  long,  and  a  drift  of  35  feet  in  pay  rock  estimated 
to  yield  $20  per  ton.  No  mill  has  been  erected,  nor  has  any  of  the  rock  been 
crushed. 

Compromise. — ^The  Compromise  mine,  on  a  small  vein  near  the  Groodwin,  was 
worked  for  two  years  with  a  loss. 

Marblb  Spring. — ^The  Marble  Spring  mine,  16  miles  eastward  fh)m 
Coulterville,  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected  there. 
The  first  owner  found  it  unprofitable,  and  he  sold  to  a  gentleman  who  kept  it 
going  for  seven  or  eight  years,  part  of  the  time  at  a  profit,  and  he  sold  to  others 
who  spent  $15,000  in  experiments  and  lost  money,  though  the  rock  yielded  $25 
per  ton.  The  mine  is  now  the  property  of  H.  G.  Coward,  and  others  who  have 
lately  reopened  it.  The  vein  is  three  feet  thick,  runs  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  dips  to  the  east.  The  pay  chimney  dips  to  the  southeast.  The  lode  con- 
tauis  pockets  in  which  the  gold  is  very  coarse,  and  is  distributed  in  beautiful 
threads  through  a  compact  bluish  quartz,  making  together  the  finest  material  for 
^  quartz  jewel  ry*'  in  the  State.  The  main  tunnel  is  600  feet  long.  The  old  mill 
has  been  moved  away.  The  mine  is  at  a  high  elevation,  near  the  summit  of  a 
mountain. 

Cherokee. — The  Cherokee  mine,  near  the  Gk)odwin,  was  discovered  by  a 
Cherokee  named  Rogers,  in  1857,  and  was  very  rich  at  the  surface.  Some  of 
the  gold  was  coarse  enough  to  be  pounded  out  in  a  hand  mortar.  The  rock 
worked  in  arrastras  averaged  $100  per  ton.  In  1859  a  steam  mill  with  eight 
stamps  and  two  arrastras  was  erected,  and  the  rock  yielded  $35  per  ton  for  about 
a  year,  and  then  work  stopped.  The  mill  was  sold  at  sherifiPs  sale  and  moved 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  done  at  the  place  since.  The  deepest  workings 
were  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  and  another  lower  tunnel  was  commenced,  but 
the  mine  was  abandoned  before  it  reached  the  lode.  As  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  have  all  left  it  is  difiicult  to  get  any  accurate  information ;  but  some 
miners  in  the  neighborhood  say  that  the  mine  was  worked  in  a  careless  manner  | 
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tliat  the  proprietors  squandered  tbeir  money,  and  that  althongh  there  was  a  horse 
in  the  lowest  workings,  the  completion  of  the  lower  tunnel  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  struck  the  lode  b0low  the  horse.  The  vein  averages  two  feet  wide, 
runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north.     The  pay  chimneys  dip  to  the  east. 

Shimsr. — The  Shimer  mine,  10  miles  east  of  Coulterville,  was  discovered 
in  1858  by  a  miner  who,  while  digging  a  ditch  for  placer  mining,  found  some 
rich  boulders  of  quartz,  and  on  searching  he  found  the  lode.  In  a  few  days  he 
took  out  enough  gold  to  pay  for  several  arrastras,  with  which  the  mine  was 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  rock  yielding  from  8150  to  -$500  per  ton. 
Rumor  says  that  the  total  yield  in  this  time  was  $200,000,  three-fourths  of  it  net 
profit.  He  then  erected  a  steam  mill,  with  two  stamps  and  two  arrastras ;  but 
the  water  became  troublesome,  and  for  five  years  the  mine  has  been  idle,  and  • 
for  two  years  before  the  work  was  irregular.  The  mine  was  opened  by  a  cross 
tunnel,  which,  after  running  400  feet,  struck  the  lode  140  feet  fipom  the  surface, 
and  a  shaft  was  sunk  40  feet  below  the  tunnel.  The  failure  of  the  mine  is 
attributed  by  some  persons  in  the  neighborhood  exclusively  to  bad  management. 
It  is  said  that  the  last  rock  crushed  yielded  $60  per  ton,  and  there  was  more  of 
it  in  sight  There  were  five  partners,  most  of  whom  were  spendthrifts,  and 
shortly  before  their  failure  they  took  a  trip  to  Bono^  and  spent  $4,000  in  one 
debauch.  Those  who  had  not  squandered  their  money  haa  sent  it  away,  and 
when  the  water  came  in  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  pump  nor  to  cut  a  deeper 
tunnel.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  good  pay  quartz,  40  feet  deep 
and  80  feet  long,  under  the  drift,  on  a  level  with  the  tunnel. 

The  vein  is  from  8  inches  to  2i  feet  in  width,  with  slate  walls.  There  are 
two  pay  chutes,  which  were  worked  to  a  depth  of  160  feet  and  for  a  horizontal 
distmice  of  150  feet.  One  iicconnt  says  that  the  last  workings  were  in  a  place 
where  the  vein  split,  and  the  miners  were  in  the  poorer  branch.  It  is  reported 
that  a  rich  cross  vein  was  found,  but  that  the  hired  miner  who  found  it  concealed 
the  fact  in  the  hope  that  he  would  some  day  get  possession.  About  $2,000 
have  been  spent  on  roads  to  reach  the  mine  and  mill. 

GrOODWTN. — The  Goodwin  mine,  11  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  was 
discovered  in  18^6.  It  was  worked  with  arrastras  for  three  years,  and  then 
for  three  years  more  with  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  last  paid  $50,000  profit, 
some  of  the  rock  yielding  $100  per  ton.  The  mine  and  mill  lay  idle  for  four 
years,  and  under  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor, 
who  attempted  in  vain  for  several  yeare  to  sell  for  $1,500,  undertook  to  work  the 
nune  in  despair,  and  almost  immediately  found  a  good  supply  of  rock,  averaging 
$50  per  ton.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  aver- 
age thickness  is  three  feet,  but  in  places  the  lode  pinches  out.  The  quartz  is  a 
ribbon  rock,  and  all  of  it  pays  for  working.  It  is  found  in  chimneys,  which  dip 
to  the  eastward,  with  an  inclination  of  70**  to  the  horizon  on  the  upper  side,  but 
on  the  lower  side  the  dip  is  irregular,  the  chutes  growing  longer,  horizontally, 
as  they  go  down.  Three  pay  chimneys  have  been  worked  so  far,  and  one  of 
them  has  pinched  out  in  going  down.  Both  walls  are  of  slate,  and  there  is  a 
black  putty  gouge  a  foot  thick.  A  cross  tunnel  550  feet  long  strikes  the  vein 
400  feet  below  the  siufaoe,  and  the  lode  might  be  struck  200  feet  lower  by  a 
tunnel  600  feet  long.  The  present  proprietor  is  about  to  put  in  a  pump  and 
hoisting  works.  The  mill  has  eight  wooden-stem  stamps,  and  is  driven  by 
water  from  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede.  The  flume  is  half  a  mile  long,  and, 
with  the  dam,  cost  $1,000.  The  mouth  of  the  mine  is  two  miles  from  the  mill, 
to  which  the  ore  is  hauled  on  sleds. 

Bell  &  McGrew. — The  Bell  &  McGrew  mine  is  a  mile  west  of  Coul- 
terville, on  the  Malvina  lode.  Several  pockets,  yielding  from  $100  to  $1,000, 
have  been  found,  and  a  mill  with  five  stamps  was  buUt  on  it,  but  it  failed  to 
pay,  and  is  now  idle. 
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McKenzie. — ^Tlie  McEenzie  mine,  adjoining,  has  produced  some  rock  that 
yielded  620  per  ton,  hut  the  miners  were  driven  out  hy  water,  and  the  owners, 
finding  they  could  do  nothing  without  a  steam*  pump,  sold  their  five-stamp  mill 
to  Bell  &  McGrew  and  stopped  work.     Portion  of  the  mine  has  caved  in. 

HiDELT  &  Cunningham. — ^The  mine  of  Hidely  &  Cunningham,  on  the 
Malvina  vein,  two  miles  west  of  Coulterville,  contains  a  deposit  of  auriferous 
talcose  slate  15  feet  wide,  without  walls,  and  some  of  it  prospects  very  well. 
There  is  a  fonr-stamp  mill,  which  was  running  in  May. 

Mary  Harrison. — ^The  Mary  Harrison  mine,  about  two  miles  southeast- 
ward from  Coulterville,  is  situated  on  a  spur  from  the  mother  lode.  This  spur 
vein  is  from  3  to  20  feet  thick,  and  the  quartz  contains  talcose  slate  seams 
which  usually  are  parallel  with  the  walls,  and  the  seams,  or  sides  of  them,  con- ' 
tain  the  most  pay.  The  mine  has  been  worked  by  an  incline  240  feet  deep, 
and  a  pay  chimney  200  feet  long,  horizontally,  has  been  worked  out  to  a  depth 
of  150  feet.  There  is  no  gouge,  and  the  galleries  are  driven  in  the  slate  on  the 
hanging  wall  side. 

The  Mary  Harrison  Company  have  a  claim  on  the  Malvina  vein,  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  and  they  have  worked  it  to  a  depth  of  440  feet  from  the  crop- 
pings,  and  have  run  330  feet  on  the  lode.  Access  is  obtained  through  a  cross 
tunnel.  There  is  black  talcose  slate  on  both  sides  of  the  vein,  which  is  parallel 
with  the  mother  lode,  and  has  been  traced  4  miles.  The  gold-bearing  portion 
,  of  the  rock  is  a  hard  ribbon  quartz,  near  the  walls ;  while  in  the  middle  there 
is  soft,  shelly,  white,  barren  quartz.  The  pay  chute  is  150  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, and  it  dips  60°  to  the  southeast  on  the  upper  side ;  the  lower  side  being 
less  regular.  There  are  two  mills ;  one  of  35  stamps,  the  other  15,  and  the  • 
former  was  about  to  start  at  the  end  of  May. 

Crown  Lead. — Immediately  north  of  the  Mercede  river,  in  the  line  of  the 
Mother  lode,  is  the  claim  of  the  Crown  Lead  Company,  which,  10,500  feet  in  all, 
is  on  the  Mother,  Adelaide,  and  Medas  veins.  The  Adelaide  vein  has  supplied 
1,800  tons,  yielding  $7  per  ton,  and  this  ought  to  have  yielded  a  profit;  but  it 
did  not,  and  the  work  stopped.  The  general  opinion  in  the  neighborhood  is 
that  the  mine  has  an  immense  quantity  of  good  pay  rock,  but  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  managed.  The  claim  extends  from  the  river  over  a  steep  hill  2,000  feet 
high,  so  that  by  means  of  tunnels  all  ihe  rock  could  be  run  out  to  that  depth 
vithout  hoisting. 

The  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  Mercede  has  20  stamps,  and  was  built  in  1B64, 
at  an  expense  of  $35,000.  The  dam  cost  $30,000,  but  was  bought  by  the 
Crown  Lead  Company  for  $12,000.  It  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The 
roads  on  the  claim  cost  $9,000.  Both  mine  and  mill  are  idle.  The  mill  is  pro- 
vided with  Hepburn  &  Peterson's  pans. 

Adjoining  the  claim  of  the  Crown  Lead,  or  on  the  same  ground,  is  a  churn 
taken  up  for  a  copper  mine  by  the  Tone  Company,  which  spent  $22,000  there 
and  got  no  retmn. 

Hues  Cove. — ^Hites  Cove  mine  is  30  miles  northeast  from  Mariposa,  on 
a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  very  irregular  in  thickness, 
the  thickest  part  being  eight  feet.  The  quartz  is  a  ribbon  rock,  with  seams  of 
black  matter,  which  sticks  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  mine  get  a 
very  sooty  look.  All  the  quartz  pays  very  evenly,  and  no  specimens  eae  found. 
The  average  yield  is  about  $150  per  ton.  ThiB  mine  has  been  worked  five  years 
steadily,  and  the  present  supply  of  quartz  is  obtained  from  a  depth  of  300  feet. 
Connected  with  the  mine  is  a  10-stamp  water  mill,  and  all  the  sands,  after  passing 
over  copper-plate,  are  run  through  arrastxas. 

Bridgeport. — ^The  Bridgeport  mine,  just  outside  of  the  line  of  the  Mariposa 
grant,  has  produced  some  good  ore ;  but  the  thickness  of  the  vein  (from  six 
inches  to  four  feet)  is  very  irregular,  and  so  is  the  quality  of  the  rock.  The  walls 
are  jrranite;  the  mill  has  eight  stamps.     Both  mine  and  mill  are  idle. 
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PbSoi^  Blanco. — ^Tbe  Fefion  Blanco  mine,  6,000  feet  long,  two  miles  nortL- 
wud  firom  Coulterville,  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prominent  PeHon  Blanco 
hill.  It  is  being  explored  by  a  tunnel  which,  entering  the  hill  on  the  south  side, 
strikes  the  lode  175  feet  from  the  mouth  and  100  feet  below  the  cix)ppings. 
Another  tunnel  entering  the  hill  on  the  northwest  side  is  in  285  feet,  but  has  not 
reached  the  vein.  Two  shafts  are  also  being  sunk  2,000  feet  apart.  The  south 
shaft  is  25  feet  deep  in  a  pay  chimney,  which  yields  rock  four  feet  in  thickness, 
averaging  810  per  ton.  The  horizontal  length  of  this  chimney  is  not  ascertained, 
but  open  cuts  on  the  croppings  200  feet  distant  are  in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and 
probably  in  the  same  chunney.  The  north  shaft  has  not  struck  the  vein,  but  the 
croppings  near  this  shaft  contain  about  two  feet  of  rock  that  yields  $12  per  ton. 
The  first  application  for  a  patent  under  the  act  of  1866  was  made  for  this  mine. 


BECTIOir    IV. 

TUOLUMNE    COUNTY. 

Tuolumne  county  extends  firom  the  Stanislaus  river  on  the  north  to  the  divide 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  Mercede  on  the  south,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  to  the  low  foot  hills  near  the  plains.  Nearly  all  the  mines  and  population 
are  in  the  western  half  of  the  county,  below  the  level  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  placer  mines  have  nearly  all  been  quite  shallow,  and  they  are  now 
exhausted  in  many  places.  There  never  have  been  any  large  and  profitable 
hydraulic  claims  in  the  county,  although  there  are  some  gravel  ridges  above  Big 
Oak  Flat,  and  others  near  Cherokee  that  may  prove  valuable  for  hydraulic  mining. 
One  of  the  chief  mining  features  is  table  mountain,  which  follows  the  Stanislaus 
river  frt>m  Columbia  to  Knight's  Ferry,  and  covers  a  rich  auriferous  channel  tha^ 
IS  worked  through  tunnels. 

This  mountain  has  yielded  about  $2,000,000,  but  at  a  cost  of  63,000,000 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  county  is  the  limestone  belt,  which  crosses 
the  country,  through  Garrote  No.  2,  Kincaid  Flat,  Shaw's  Flat,  Springfield,  and 
Columbia.  This  mnestone,  instead  of  having  a  smooth  solid  surface,  appears  to 
be  broken  into  water-worn  boulders,  and  rich  auriferous  gravel  is  found  down  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  naxrow  crevices  between  them.  In  this  county,  too,  the 
mother  lode  is  more  strongly  marked  j  more  distinctly  traceable  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  worked  in  more  mines  than  in  any  other  county.  Columbia  is  notable 
for  having  produced  more  large  nuggets  than  any  other  district  in  the  State,  and 
also  for  the  hic^h  fineness  of  its  dust.  Bald  mountain,  near  Sonora,  has  had  an 
unsurpassed  cluster  of  rich  pocket  lodes,  and  the  Soulsby  district  has  some  of 
the  richest  CTanite  mines  of  the  State.  The  county  has  further  extensive  and 
valuable  beds  of  plumbago  and  some  fine  white  marble  suitable  for  statuary,  but 
its  extent  is  not  yet  proved. 

Much  work  is  being  done  in  prospecting  quartz  veins,  but  the  advance  in  lodo 
mining  is  not  equivalent  to  the  decline  in  placers,  and  the  county  has  lost  about 
200  voters  annually  for  six  or  eight  years. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  together  are  $4  88  on  every  hundred  dollars,  or 
nearly  five  per  cent,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  in  Sonora  a  city  tax  of  one 
per  cent. 

The  placer  mining  portion  of  the  county  is  in  a  district  of  hills,  neither  very 
high  nor  very  steep,  and  consequently  it  is  pretty  well  suited,  so  far  as  grade  is 
concerned,  for  roads  and  for  tillage ;  but  the  soil  is  not  strong  and  water  is  dear. 
Grain  does  not  yield  large  crops,  and  the  supply  of  fruit  far  exceeds  the  home 
demand,  but  transportation  is  so  dear  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away  fresh  with  a 
profit     Large   quantities  are  dried,  and  in  1866  300  tons  of  dried  peaches 
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were  eliipped  from  Tnolamne.  Casks  and  freight  are  so  dear  that  wine  making 
yields  no  profit,  and  the  brandy  tax  prevents  the  conversion  of  the  grapes  into 
brandy,  and  many  of  the  vineyards  and  orchards  are  not  cultivated,  and  no 
new  vineyards  are  bein^  planted.  The  general  appearance  of  the  mnchos  does 
not  indicate  prosperity.* 

Daring  the  first  half  of  1867  not  less  than  a  thousand  Chinamen  left  the 
county,  more  than  300  having  gone  from  ColumlMa  and  vicinity,  and  as  many 
more  from  Chinese  Camp. 

According  to  observations  made  by  Doctor  Snell  in  the  rainy  season  of 
1861-'62,  121  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Sbnora;  in  that  of  1864-'65,  20  inches;  in 
that  of  1865-'G6,  35  inches;  and  in  that  oi  1866-'67,  50  inches. 

The  following  mean  thermometrical  observations  are  also  taken  from  his  books, 
the  degrees  being  Fahrenheit's: 


6  p.m. 


1858.— October .. 

November. 

December. 
1859. — Jannary . . 

February . 

March 


5fP 

52 

44 

48 

44 

68 


CoLTTMBiA. — Columbia,  situated  where  the  Table  Mountain  channel  crossed 
the  limestone  belt,  and  where  the  volcanic  material  had  been  deroded,  having  the  . 
rich  auriferous  deposit  near  the  surface,  was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  and  the 
busiest  town  in  the  southern  mines.  The  site  was  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  the 
town  was  built  up  in  very  neat  style,  but  the  placers  of  the  vicinity  are  approach- 
ing exhaustion,  business  has  declined,  and  many  of  the  lots  have  been  mined 
out,  leaving  the  large  limestone  boulders  lying  naked,  barren  and  cheerless.  As 
the  population  has  declined,  houses  have  lost  their  value,  and  dwellings  can  be 
purchased  for  one-tenth  their  cost.  In  many  cases  miners  have  purchased  houses, 
even  brick  stores,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  them  down  and  washing  away  the  dirt 
of  the  lots ;  and  this  system  is  still  in  progress,  continually  reducing  thq  number  of 
houses,  and  the  area  of  soil  and  level  ground  suitable  for  occupation.  Most  of 
the  rich  placer  claims  are  in  a  basin,  which  has  never  been  drained,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  large  mass  of  auriferous  dirt  that  may  be  worked  in  the  future 
if  drainage  is  supplied.  The  Stanislaus  river  is  two  miles  off,  and  by  starting 
from  a  ravine  that  puts  into  the  river  a  tunnel  could  be  run  400  foot  under  the 
town  with  the  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  expense,  however,  would  bo 
very  great,  and  the  profit  uncertain,  so  nobody  speaks  seriously  of  the  project. 
At  the  deeper  claims  in  Columbia,  the  dirt  is  noisted  from  the  bottom  to  a  dump 
box  placed  so  high  that  there  is  fall  enough  from  it  to  carry  away  the  refuse  dirt 

*  Note. — Beferring  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  constmction  of  the  proposed 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  railroad,  and  the  impetus  that  would  be  given  to  the  industry  of 
the  interior  counties  by  this  enterprise,  Mr.  William  8.  Watson,  the  intelligent  engineer, 
says: 

**The  proposed  road  will  not  touch  Tuolumne  county,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  will 
commana  its  trade  and  travel,  Copperopolis  being  15  miles  from  Bonora,  and  from  Knight's 
Ferry  it  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west  line  of  tl^  county.  The  sectional  area  of  Tuolumne 
is  1,430  square  miles.  The  character  of  the  country  is  of  course  mountainous,  foroaing  spurs 
of  the  main  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  descending  into  the  valley  to  the  west,  "the  popu- 
lation in  1860  was  16,229;  assessed  valuation  in  lSo5,  $1,536,258.  The  present  freights  are 
principally  up,  amounting  to  6,000  tons  per  year,  chiefly  supplies;  estimated  freights  to  Dig 
Oak  Flat,  Chinese  Camp,  Don  Pedro's  Bar,  and  the  Garrote6,950;  total  up  freights  through 
TuolamUe  county,.  6,960  tons;  and  of  down  freights,  consisting  of  building  materials,  lum- 
ber, and  ores,  not  less  than  1,320;  total,  8,270  tons." 
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Uuongb  sluices.  The  water  is  thrown  upon  the  dirt  in  these  damp  boxes  through 
hydnmlic  pipes,  a  style  of  wasliing  used  in  very  few  places  in  the  State. 

From  1S53  to  1857  Oolambia  shipped  $100,000  weekly  j  now  the  shipment 
is  from  840,000  to  $50,000  per  month,  and  there  is  a  steady  decrease. 

The  following  are  the  pnncipal  claims  in  the  Columbia  basin : 

The  Columbia  Boys'  claim,  500  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  ix5gularly  since 
1850.  Previous  to  i853  it  paid  $20  per  day ;  from  1853  to  1857  $7  50  per  day, 
and  since  1857  $3  per  day.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  wooden  wheel.  Five  men 
are  employed  in  the  claim  now. 

The  Tiger  claim,  400  by  130  feet,  was  opened  in  1849,  but  did  not  pay  much 
for  the  first  six  years.  Between  1855  and  1858,  however,  it  was  very  profitable, 
and  from  1863  to  1865  it  paid  still  better  than  before.  In  1863  the  yield  was 
from  $100  to  $600  per  week  to  the  man.  It  has  not  been  paying  expenses  for 
the  last  two  years.  An  iron  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
claim  is  a  ho^  leading  into  a  subterranean  channel  which  has  its  outlet  below 
Jamestown,  eight  miles  distant.  On  one  occasion  2,500  inches  of  water  ran 
down  the  hole  for  weeks ;  and  the  same  water  escaped  at  the  outlet,  where  the 
stream  was  governed  as  to  its  size  and  color  by  the  supply  at  Columbia.  A 
similar  hole  is  found  in  a  claim  at  Knapp's  ranch.  Men  have  climbed  down  150 
feet,  and  gone  100  feet  further  with  ropes  to  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  stream 
4  feet  vade  and  12  feet  deep,  with  a  slow  current  and  clear  water,  no  matter 
how  muddy  the  streams  may  be  on  the  surface.  It  is  supposed  that  the  outlet 
is  at  Springfield  or  Grold  Springs. 

The  Cascade  chum,  300  by  150  feet,  has  paid  well  for  short  periods,  but  has 
not  yielded  more  on  an  average  than  $2  50  per  day  to  the  man.  Five  men  are 
employed,  and  a  hydraulic  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting. 

The  Mclnroe  claim,  300  by  100  feet,  paid  well  in  early  days,  but  does  not 
jield  more  than  $2  50  per  day  now  to  the  man.  Three  men  are  employed  in 
the  claim.     The  hoisting  is  done  by  a  whinf. 

The  Bums  claim,  400  by  200  feetj.  paid  $10  per  day  to  the  hand  from  1853 
to  1857,  and  averaged  $100  per  montn  to  the  hand  sinoe  1857.  Five  men  are 
employed,  and  an  overshot  wheel  is  i)sed  for  hoisting. 

The  Main  claim,  300  by  200  feet,  has  paid  high  at  times,  but  docs  not  yield 
more  than  $2  per  day  to  the  six  men  employed.  The  hoisting  is  done  by  an 
iron  hydraulic  wheel. 

The  Millington  claim,  300  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluice,  and  has 
paid  $20  per  week  over  expenses.     Four  men  oxe  employed. 

KLnapp's  Rakch. — Adjoining  Columbia  on  the  east  is  Knapp's  ranch,  of  which 
about  five  acres  have  been  wasned,  yielding  $40,000  per  acre  or  $200,000  in  all. 
The  bed  rock  here  is  limestone,  but  the  boulders  are  large,  and  the  miners 
can  wash  between  them  much  more  conveniently  than  among  tne  smaller  boulders 
of  Columbia. 

The  following  claims  are  on  Knapp's  ranch : 

The  Sullivan  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  is  fifty  feet  deep,  and  is  worked  by  a 
hydraulic  stream  thrown  against  the  bank.  Two  men  work  the  claim,  and  they 
make  together  about  $5  per  day. 

The  Peabody  and  Arnold  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  is  also  worked  by  a  hydrau- 
lic stream  against  the  bank,  which  is  50  feet  high.  No  men  are  engaged  in 
it,  and  they  have  at  times  got  very  good  pay. 

The  Grerman  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  has  paid  tolerably  well. 

The  Orant  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  commenced  working  only  a  short  time  since. 

The  Hunt  claim,  500  by  500  feet,  is  remarkably  rich.  It  paid  $25,000  in  one 
summer.  It  employs  six  men,  hoists  by  hydraulic  wheel,  and  washes  in  a  dump 
box. 

The  Dutch  Bill  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  has  at  times 
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paid  $1^000  per  month.     It  yields  $3  per  day  each  now  to  two  men.     The  dirt 
is  washed  on  the  gronnd. 

Sawmill  Flat. — The  following  claims  are  at  Sawmill  Flat : 

The  Foley  claim,  200  feet  sqaaie,  was  opened  in  1850,  and  has  never  paid 
more  than  moderate  wages.  Four  men  are  employ^dt  and  there  is  a  hydraulic 
wheel  for  hoisting. 

The  Dry  den  claim,  400  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluice  and  pays  well. 
It  has  lately  yielded  $2,500  to  the  man  in 'a  season.     Five  men  are  employed. 

Shaw's  Flat. — Shaw's  Flat  and  Springfield  are  on  the  limestone  belt,  but 
the  deposit  of  gravel  was  shallow,  and  it  has  nearly  all  been  washed  away.  At 
Springfield  there  are  two  large  springs  from  which  the  town  took  its  name  ;  and 
to  these  miners  brought  the  dirt  in  carts  in  1850  and  1851,  and  washed  out  from 
$10  to  $20  per  day.  As  many  as  150  carts  w<3re  running  at  one  time.  There 
were  single  cart-loads  that  paid  as  much  as  $1,000.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  large  pine  timber,  which  has  now  all  diyppeared,  and 
little  remains  save  the  rugged  limestone.  Springfield  at  one  time  had  600  voters, 
and  now  it  has  not  one-tenth  of  that  number. 

At  Sawmill  Flat,  near  Columbia,  the  dirt  is  hoisted  by  wheel  into  a  dump  box 
and  there  washed.     The  diggings  hero  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

At  Brown's  Flat  they  wash  in  the  same  manner. 

At  Yankee  Hill  there  are  some  rich  hydraulic  claims. 

Sonora. — Sonora  is  situated  on  the  slate,  just  below  the  limestone,  and  was 
wonderfully  rich  in  early  days,  but  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  gold  shipped 
nearly  all  came  from  placers  previous  to  1858  j  now  it  is  about  equally  divided 
between  qhartz  and  placers.  The  amount  shipped  in  May,  1865,  was  $80,000 ; 
in  June,  $84,000 ;  in  July,  $95,000  j  in  August,  $102,000  j  in  September,  $91,000. 

Big  Oak  Flat. — Big  Oak  Flat  is  on  a  granite  bed  rock,  and  the  gravel  on 
it  was  from  2  to  20  feet  deep.  Ditch  water  was  not  brought  in  until  1859,  and 
in  the  next  year  it  saw  its  best  days.     It  is  now  pretty  well  worked  out. 

KrNCAip  Flat. — Kincaid  Flat,  four  miles  east-southeast  of  Sonora,  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  Sullivan's  creek,  on  the  limestone  belt,  was  formerly  a  basin 
of  200  acres;  but  it  has  been  worked  continuously  since  1850.  The  deepest 
workings  are  75  feet  below  the  original  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been 
reached  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  water  and  lack  of  drainage.  The  richest 
pay  has  been  found  near  the  water-level.  One  claim  50  feet  square  paid  $100,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  yield  of  the  flat  has  not  been  less  than  $2,000,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  area  of  nch  ground  that  cannot  be  washed  until  some 
artificial  drainage  is  supplied,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  making  an  open 
cut  500  feet  long  and  a  tunnel  1,000  feet,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,000,  75  acres 
might  be  worked.  In  addition  to  the  cutting  of  the  tunnel,  the  flume  would  be 
expensive,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to 
undertake  the  work. 

Jamestown. — Jamestown,  on  the  bank  of  Wood's  creek,  was  built  up  by 
rich  and  shallow  placers  in  its  neighborhood;  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  town  has  become  a  little  village.  It  is,  however,  situated  near  the 
northern  lode,  and  it  will,  probably,  t^rith  the  development  of  quartz  mining, 
recover  its  prosperity. 

Other  Towns. — Algerine,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Tuolumne  river, 
and  west  of  the  main  limestone  belt,  once  had  800  voters,  but  is  now  reduced  to 
a  few  score,  the  placers  on  which  it  depended  being  nearly  exhausted. 

Cherokee  and  Somcrville,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Sonora,  are  on  the  granite, 
and  they  depend  mdnly  on  quartz  mines  for  their  support. 

Chinese  Camp  and  Montezuma  are  placer  mining  towns  near  the  western  border 
of  the  county. 

Table  Mountain. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Tuolumne 
county  is  Table  mountrvia,  which  attracts  attention  from  remote  distances  by  its 
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black,  bare,  level  surface,  extending  across  tlie  landscape  like  a  gigantic  wall. 
Examined  closely,  it  appears  to  be  a  mountain  capped  with  basalt,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long.  It  poured  out  of  a  volcano  near  Silver  moun- 
tain, in  Alpine  county,  and  took  the  same  general  course  as  the  present  Stanis- 
laus river,  which  has  cut  across  it  in  various  places.  There  is  a  fork  in  the 
basaltic  stream,  14  miles  above  Columbia.  The  average  height  above  the 
adjacent  ground  in  Tuolumne  county  is  from  500  to  800  feet  on  the  northern  side, 
and  from  200  to  500  on  the  southern.  The  adjacent  earth  has  been  washed  away 
to  a  greater  depth  near  the  line  of  the  mountain  along  its  northern  base,  and  for 
that  reason  nearly  all  the  tunnels  run  in  on  the  northern  side. 

The  main  strata  of  the  mountain,  commencing  at  the  top,  are :  basalt,  which 
is  in  most  places  140  feet  deep ;  under  that  is  a  stratum  of  volcanic  sand  100 
feet ;  then  pipe  clay  and  sand,  50  feet ;  then  coarse  gravel,  20  feet ;  then  pay 
gravel,  5  feet;  then  bed  rock.  These  strata  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  however, 
in  different  places;  there  are  spots  where  the  pipe  clay  is  100  feet  deep;  but  the 
above  figures  are  given  as  an  average. 

The  pay  gravel  is  found  in  two  places ;  there  are  really  two  channels,  and 
whether  they  were  the  beds  of  two  different  streams  or  two  beds  of  the  same 
stream,  occupied  at  different  times,  is  not  clearly  determined,  although  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable.  The  channels  are  not  found  under  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mountain  at  every  point ;  there  are  places  where  one  of  the  channels 
is  not  covered  by  the  basalt  at  all,  and  the  other  is  only  under  the  edge  of  it.* 

In  a  claim  near  Whimtown  a  tree  standing  erect  100  feet  high  was  found  in 
the  pipe  clay,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  moved  from  the  position  in 
which  it  grew ;  but  it  was  all  charred,  though  the  basalt  was  a  hundred  yards 
distant. 

Table  mount^n  has  been  an  unfortunate  locality  for  miners.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $1,000,000  more  have  been  put  into  the  mountain,  counting  the 
regular  wages,  than  were  ever  taken  out.  Nine-tenths  of  the  miners  who  under- 
took to  work  claims  there  were  the  losers.  There  was  enough  gold  to  pay  well, 
but  the  miners  did  not  know  how  to  get  it.  They  worked  in  companies,  and 
many  of  the 'members  were  shirks  and  idlers.  They  had  no  experience  in  this 
kind  of  mining,  and  did  not  know  how  to  manage  so  as  to  do  the  most  execution 
with  the  leajst  labor.  They  guessed  at  the  level  of  the  channel,  and  started  their 
tunnels  too  high,  so  that  they  could  not  drain  their  ground,  and  either  had  great 
expenses  for  pumping  or  had  to  cut  new  tunnels.  The  old  channel,  when  first 
discovered,  was  extremely  rich,  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  possession  of  a 
claim  anywhere  on  the  mountain  was  equivalent  to  a  fortune ;  so  no  economy 
was  used.  Two  companies  side  by  side  might  have  united  to  cut  one  tunnel, 
but,  instead  of  that,  each  made  its  run.  But  the  outsiders  who  did  not  get 
claims  when  the  mountain  was  first  taken*  up,  in  claims  300  feet  in  length,  run- 
ning across  the  channel,  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  that  those  claims  were  too 

*  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips  says,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  mining  and  metallurgy  of  gold 
and  silver:  *'The  snromit  of  this  elevation  is  occupied  by  a  thick  bed  of  basalt,  of  a  very 
dark  color  and  great  density  of  texture,  which  is  occasionally  distinctly  columnar,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  poured  out  in  one  continuous  flow.  This,  m  the  neighborhood  of  Sonora, 
18  from  140  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  and  its  width  near  the  entrance  of  the  Buckeye  tunnel 
is  about  1,700  feet.  Beneath  this  capping  of  basaltic  lava  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  detrital  mat- 
ler  distinctly  stratified  in  almost  horizontal  beds,  but  with  a  slight  inclination  from  either  sido 
side  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass.  These  sedimentary  beds  chiefly  consist  of  a  rather  fine- 
grained sandstone,  which  rapidly  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Interstratified 
with  this  sandstone,  and  more  particularly  in  the  proximate  vicinity  of  tne  bed-rock,  are  clays 
and  fine  argillaceous  shales,  frequently  nearly  white  and  often  beautifully  laminated.  With 
these  are  associated  beds  made  up  of  coarse  grain,  strongly  cohering  together,  forming  the 
etmeni  of  the  mines ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  found  the  pay  gravel,  exactly  luce  that  seen  in  the 
bed  of  an  ordinarv  river.  The  entire  thickness  of  this  detrital  mass  at  its  greatest  depth  is  at 
least  two  hundred  feet.  This  thickness,  however,  diminishes  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
deposit,  where  the  edges  of  the  basin  formed  by  the  rim-rock  gradually  rise."    (Pp.  43, 44.) 
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large,  and  no  man  should  hold  more  than  100  feet  square.  These  jumpers,  as 
they  were  called,  far  outnumbered  the  original  locators,  and  they  took  up  a  lafge 
part  of  the  mountain,  held  their  own  for  a  long  time,  and  spent  large  sums  in 
prospecting,  but  were  at  last  defeated  in  court  and  ejected.  Not  one  of  them 
made  anything  by  the  jumping  operation,  and  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  300 
feet,  instead  of  being  too  much,  was  too  little,  since  most  who  held  even  those 
large  claims  lost  money  by  them. 

The  old  channel  was  discovered  at  Springfield  in  1852,  ip  the  Fox  claim,  in 
a  shaft  eight  feet  deep,  on  a  flat  from  which  the  bas(ilt  had  been  washed  away. 
The  next  year  the  Berry  shaft,  55  feet  deep,  stnick  the  channel ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  first  of  May,  1854,  that  the  first  tunnel  was  started,  and  the  theory  of 
lead  running  under  the  basalt  was  generally  considered  absurd  until  October, 
1855,  when  the  first  tunnel  reached  the  channel  under  the  basalt. 

The  tunnels,  to  reach  the  channel,  average  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  the 
present  cost  of  cutting  tunnels  at  Table  mountain  is  $16  per  lineal  foot.  The 
common  size  of  the  tunnel  is  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  The  grade  is  one 
foot  in  a  hundred.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  is  laid  a  tramway,  28  inches 
wide.  Sleepers,  three  by  four  inches,  rest  on  ties  of  the  same  size  four  feet  apart, 
and  are  covered  with  iron  straps  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  claims  in  Table  mountain,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  their  success  and  present  condition,  commencing  near  Columbia  and  running 
down  stream : 

The  Buchanan  claim,  300  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  which  never  paid  expenses 
nor  reached  the  gravel ;  it  is  not  working  now. 

The  Springfield  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  and  paid 
well.  The  claim  is  working  now.  Three  channels  were  found  in  this  claim, 
and  all  were  rich. 

The  Joint  Stock  claim,  2,400  feet  long,  has  one  tunnel  of  1,000  feet  and 
another  of  1,200,  that  was  commenced  in  1855 ;  and  the  claim  is  not  abandoned, 
although  $150,000  have  been  spent  on  it  and  only  $50,000  taken  out.  Grood 
gi^vel  has  lately  been  found,  and  the  claim  is  considered  valuable. 

The  Saratoga  claim,  1,200  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long.  The  yield 
was  $300,000,  but  rumor  says  the  expenditures  were  still  greater.  The  first 
owners  sold  out  at  a  high  price,  making  a  profit  by  speculation,  but  causing  so 
much  more  loss  to  the  purchasers.     The  claim  is  not  working  now. 

Here  comes  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  and  below  are  the  following  claims : 

The  Crystal  Spring  claim,  800  feet  long,  reached  the  channel  and  produced 
much  gold,  but  the  s»um  was  not  ascertainable ;  it  is  standing  idle  now. 

The  Know-Nothing,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Gold  Hunter,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reached  the  channeL 

The  Virginia  claim,  1,700  feet  long,  reached  the  channel  with  a  tunnel  800 
feet  long,  but  took  out  only  $5,000  and  spent  $100,000.  The  company  had 
very  long  and  costly  litigation  with  jumpers  on  both  sides. 

The  Blank  jumper  company  started  a  tunnel  on  the  Virginia  ground,  but 
never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Independence  jumper  company  reached  the  channel  by  a  tunnel  500  feet 
long,  but  found  no  gravel,  and  lost  $75,000  by  their  enterprise. 

The  Mary  Ann,  another  jumper  company,  ran  a  tunnel  in  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  found  nothing. 

The  Cape  Cod,  also  a  jumper,  had  similar  bad  luck. 

The  American  clwm,  1,600  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  900  feet  long,  and  cut 
across  the  channel  with  a  drift  five  feet  wide.  No  pay  gravel  was  found  here, 
and  the  company  were  so  poor  and  so  much  discouraged  that,  instead  of  exam- 
ining the  channel  further,  at  a  slight  expense,  as  tuey  could  have  done,  they 
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stopped  work,  and  nothing  haa  been  done  now  for  three  years.  Theur  loss  was 
$30,000. 

The  Buckeye  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  now  includes  several  old  claims,  and  has 
three  tunnels,  only  one  of  which,  2,000  feet  long,  is  now  U4>wL  One  of  the 
abandoned  tunnels  was  1,650  feet  long.  Work  was  commenced  in  1854^  apd 
has  been  kept  up,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  ever  since,  at  an  expense  of 
$100,000,  while  the  total  yield  has  been  only  $10,000.  An  artesian  auger  was 
used  in  prospecting  this  clmm,  and  Mr.  Gould,  who  tried  the  experiment,  thinks 
it  should  be  used  frequently.  His  drill  was  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  he 
bored  four  or  five  feet  in  basalt  and  eight  or  ten  feet  in  slate  in  12  hours. 
The  cost  in  slate  is  $6  or  $8  per  foot.     A  Water  blast  is  used  for  ventilation. 

The  Boston  chum,  3,000  feet  long,  commenced  work  in  1855,  and  has  worked 
steadily  ever  since.  The  total  yield  has  been  not  less  than  $500,000,  and  the 
total  net  profit  nothing.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  at  first  by  a  joint  stock 
company,  the  shareholders  in  which  claimed  the  right  of  being  employed,  though 
some  of  them  were  of  little  value  as  laborers.  The  manager  did  not  know  how 
to  work  to  advantage,  and  did  not  pursue  any  steady  plan.  They  worked  first 
in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  without  exhausting  either,  and  then  the  timber 
rolled  and  the  roof  fell  in.  There  are  now  two  owners  in  the  claim,  and  they 
are  doing  better  than  any  of  their  pre<lecessors,  though  the  gravel  is  not  so  rich 
as  it  was  some  years  ago.  There  is  still  a  large  amount  of  ground  untouched. 
Ten  men  are  employed,  and  there  is  pay  dirt  enough  in  sight  to  keep  them  busy 
for  half  a  year.  The  average  yield  per  day  is  $8  to  the  man,  or  $1  per  ton. 
The  dirt  is  soaked  over  night  in  a  dump-box  before. 

The  Maine  Boys'  claim  is  1,200  feet  long  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountiain, 
but  the  lines  converge  so  that  they  are  only  550  feet  apart  on  the  south  side. 
The  expenses  have  been  $120,000,  and  the  yield  very  little.  The  original  share- 
holders, having  starved  themselves  out,  sold  conditionally  to  a  San  Frandsoo 
company. 

The  8craperville  claim,  1,200  feet,  has  paid.  It  is  said  that  the  onvners  of 
one-fourth  of  the  stock  saved  $5,000  in  a  few  years. 

The  Oliver  claim,  4,000  feet  long,  has  yielded  $200,000,  and  report  savs 
$8,000  have  been  taken  fron\  a  single  dump-box,  which  holds  150  tons.  The 
profits  were  moderate  till  the  end  of  1866,  and  are  now  largo.  This  company 
has  been  engaged  in  litigation  for  six  years,  has  spent  $30,000  on  the  suit,  and 
has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  it  four  times. 
The  company  is  working  the  side  channel. 

The  New  York  Company  claims  2,400  feet,  and  their  ground  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  county.  They  are  working  on  the  side  channel,  which  is  there 
about  60  feet  wide,  and  each  lon^tudinal  foot  on  it  pays  $1,000.  They  say 
they  have  taken  out  $250,000 ;  others  say  $300,000. 

The  Chinese  claim,  so  called  because  the  shareholders  came  firom  a  Chinese 
camp  near  by,  is  2,000  feet  long,  and  never  paid  anything.  The  tunnel  was 
run  in  300  feet. 

The  App  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  cut  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000.     It  never  paid  anything. 

The  Know  Nothing  claim,  1,500  feet,  has  yielded  nothing  and  swallowed  up 
$7,000. 

The  Chicken  Company  claimed  2,500  feet,  spent  $20,000,  out  two  tunnels,  and 
got  nothing. 

The  Montezuma  Company  claimed  3,000  feet  and  sunk  $20,000  in  a  tunnel 
2,000  feet  long. 

The  Bough  and  Beady  Company  claims  5,400  feet,  and  have  taken  out  not 
less  ihsLii  $200,000.  One  of  the  shareholders  observing  some  gravel  on  the 
mountain  side,  filled  his  pan  with  it,  and  on  washing  it  found  a  ^ood  prospect. 
They  set  to  work  here  and  found  it  rich.    It  was  a  bar  of  the  old  river,  75  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  channel.    The  claim  has  been  worked  regularly  sinoe 
1854,  and  still  pays  a  little. 

The  Union  claim, feet,  onopened. 

The  Palisade  claim,  5,400  feet,  is  unopened. 

Here  we  come  to  a  place  where  the  channel  is  lower  than  the  country  on  each 
side  of  the  mountain,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  drainage  or  to  do  any  work. 

The  old  Stanislaus  Company  has  a  claim  12,000  feet  long  on  Table  mountain, 
just  above  the  point  where  the  Stanislaus  river  cuts  off.  The  channel  where  it 
opens  on  the  bluff  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present  river,  so  there  is 
abundant  drainage  down  the  channel,  though  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  is  higher  than  the  old  channel.  The  old  Stanislaus  Company  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  trying  to  get  in  firom  the  side  before  they  discovered  the 
outlet  on  the  bluff.  Some  of  the  gravel  paid  $18  per  ton.  A  mill  was  erected 
in  1859  to  crush  the  cement,  but  it  did  not  pay. 

At  Two  Mile  Bar  (two  miles  east  of  Knight's  ferry)  the  channel  is  80  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  present  Stanislaus  river. 

Quartz  minijtg  in  Tuolumne. — Tuolumne  county  is  very  favorably  situated 
for  quartz  mining,  and  so  far  as  external  indications  and  facilities  may  serve  as 
guides,  the  presumptions  are  that  it  will  be  second  to  no  other  county  in  Cali- 
£)mia  in  production  of  quartz  gold.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant ;  the  roads 
generally  are  good,  and  the  quartz  veins  large,  numerous  and  easily  traced.  The 
mother  lode  and  the  companion  talcose  vein  here  have  their  largest  and  most 
regular  development.  The  Golden  Rule,  the  Reist,  the  Mooney,  and  the  Heslep 
are  all  in  the  companion  talcose  vein,  and  have  paid  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  of  their  class  in  the  State.  The  quartz  veins  in  the  granite  about  Soulsby- 
ville  are  the  most  productive  of  their  class  in  the  State,  and  the  cluster  of  pocket 
mines  on  Bald  mountsun  is  unsurpassed  in  the  multitude  and  richness  of  pockets 
within  a  small  area. 

Golden  bule. — The  Golden  Rule,  1,600  feet  long,  is  on  the  mother  lode,  about 
three  miles  eastward  firom  Jamestown.  The  claim  includes  both  veins,  the  maiii 
mother  lode,  and  the  talcose'  slate  branch  or  companion  vein.  At  the  surfcioe 
they  are  75  feet  apart,  and  87  fe^t  below  they  are  40  feet  apart.  The  main 
lode  is  12  feet  thick,  exclusive  of  a  horse,  and  the  slate  vein  is  eight  feet.  The 
latter  is  the  one  which  is  being  worked.  The  vein  is  a  black  slate,  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  ordinary  roofing  slate,  and  is  penetrated  in  every  direction 
by  seams  of  quartz,  seldom  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  gold  is 
found  in  the  slate,  seldom  in  the  quartz.  All  the  vein-stone  is  worked,  though 
that  near  the  foot  wall  is  the  richest.  The  rock  is  soft,  and  is  easily  extracted 
and  crushed.  The  pulp  fi:om  the  battery  is  black  like  the  slate.  The  walls  are 
a  hard  magnesian  rock.  There  is  a  slight  dip  to  the  east.  The  mill  has  15 
stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  The  weight  of  the  stamps  is  750  pounds,  their 
speed  50  blows  per  minute,  and  their  drop  firom  five  to  eight  inches.  There  is 
sufficient  power  to  drive  15  stamps  more.  The  water  is  obtained  fix)m  the  Colum- 
bia Ditch  Company.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar, 
and  nearly  five  per  cent,  on  the  copper  plates  immediately  below.  The  pulp 
runs  over  a  shaking  table,  which  has  120  jerks  per  minute,  and  is  cleaned  out  twice 
in  24  hoxoBt  yielding  about  400  pounds  of  sulphurets  each  time.  The  pulp  also 
passes  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  once  in  an  hour.  There  are  10  pounds  of 
pure  sulphurets  to  a  ton,  but  the  concentrated  tailings  as  saved  are  about  40 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  ore,  and  there  are  840  per  ton  in  these  tailings,  which  are 
worked  in  an  arrastra,  which  pays  six  ounces  a  month.  A  Stetson  amalgamator 
below  the  blankets  pays  only  $1  per  month. 

The  slate  vein  was  brown  and  decomposed  at  the  surface,  and  was  washed  in 
sluices  by  placer  miners  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  In  1866  the  present  mill  was 
finished,  and  in  the  year  preceding  the  Ist  of  July,  1867,  the  number  of  tons 
crushed  was  4,099 ;  the  average  yield  per  ton,  $8  94 ;  the  total  yield,  $36,653  ; 
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cost  of  labor,  $1 6,500 ;  cost  of  repairs,  timber,  lumber,  charcoal,  banling,  taxes, 
Bet.,  $5,800 ;  cost  of  supplies  sent  from  San  Francisco,  $2,400 ;  office  expenses 
in  San  Francisco,  including  salaries  of  president  and  secretary,  freight  in  bullion, 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  $1,500 ;  dividends,  $7,500,  and  cash  on  hand,  $2,953. 
Tho  tot^  expenses  were  $6  39,  and  the  net  profit  $2  55  per  poU.  The  average 
number  of  days  that  the  mill  ran  in  a  month  was  23  ]  the  highest  being  27, 
and  the  lowest  17.  The  average  yield  per  ton  was  $5  71  in  March,  $6  79  in 
January,  $6  97  in  June,  j$7  72  in  November,  $15  54  in  October,  and  $10  or  $11 
and  odd  cents  in  the  other  months.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  16,  of  ' 
whom  8  were  miners,  2  carmen,  4  millmen,  a  blacksmith  and  a  superintendent. 

The  rock  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  80  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of  Sullivan's  creek,  below  which  the 
mine  cannot  be  drained  by  a  tunnel. 

App. — ;The  App  mine  is  1,000  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  near  Jamestown. 
The  vein  there  is  nine  feet  wide  on  an  average.  The  vein-stone  is  quartz,  in 
places  white,  in  others  greenish,  and  others  dark.  The  richest  spots  are  near 
the  walls.  The  vein  dips  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  ten.  The  hanging  wall 
is  magnesian  rock,  and  the  foot  wall  slate.  At  the  surface  there  were  three  pay 
chimneys,  75,  100  and  125  feet  in  horizontal  length  respectively,  separated  by 
intervals  of  60  and  35  feet,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwestward  of  70**  on  the  upper 
side,  but  widening  out  on  the  under  side,  and  at  180  feet  the  three  had  united 
in  one  chimney  235  feet  long  horizontally.  Horizontal  sections  of  the  chinmeys 
would  represent  not  rectangles  but  quadrangular  parallellograms,  with  two  very 
acute  angles.  The  chimneys  have  not  run  out  in  any  place,  but  in  several 
places  the  walls  have  pinched  close  together,  so  that  thei:e  were  only  Beven 
inches  of  quartz.  In  these  spots  the  chimneys  were  of  the  same  riclmess  to 
the  ton  as  elsewhere.  The  distribution  of  ffold  in  each  chimney  is  very  even 
in  relation  to  the  depth ;  but  on  any  eiven  level  the  most  gold  is  found  at  the 
sharp  ends,  and  the  least  in  the  mid<ue  of  the  chinmey.  Each  chimney,  how- 
ever, has  its  peculiar  quartz.  One  chimney  has  white  quartz,  another  greenish, 
anodier  bluish,  and  the  last  is  the  richest.  The  gold  is  fine,  and  seldom  visible 
in  the  quartz.  The  present  supply  of  rock  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  300  feet, 
and  the  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  deeper.  The  working  level  is  300  feet  long, 
and  the  supply  of  pay  quartz  in  sight  will  last  two  years  for  the  present  mill, 
which  has  ten  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  In  1866, 1,800  tons  were  worked, 
and  the  average  yield  was  $14  55  per  ton;  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive,  foun 
years,  7,200  tons  were  worked,  and  the  average  yield  was  $15.  The  pulp  as  it 
comes  from  the  battery  is  ground  in  charges  of  400  or  500  pounds  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  various  i)ans,  without  quicksilver,  and  two  pan  charges  are  amalga- 
mated in  a  separator  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  yield  in  the  pan  is  about 
$6  per  ton.  The  total  expense  per  ton  in  this  mine  is  about  $8  per  ton,  and  in 
the  mine  alone  $4  50.  The  wall  is  in  places  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  gouge 
is  thickest  at  the  pay  chimney^. 

SiLVER.-^The  Silver  or  Ajithrax  mine,  1,500  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  is  being 
opened  in  good  stylo.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  idle  in  May  and 
waiting  for  the  complete  opening  of  the  mine.  The  companion  talcose  vein 
strikes  the  main  lode  400  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  runs  with  it,  but 
as  a  distinct  vein  for  some  distance  towards  the  north,  then  diveiqges  again,  and 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  claim  the  two  are  six  feet  apart.  The  companion 
vein,  so  far  as  examined,  is  barren  here. 

H^LEP. — The  Heslep  xiine,  1,650  feet  on  the  companion  talcose  vein,  has 
been  worked  1,200  feet  on  the  surface,  and  has  paid  all  the  way.  The*pay 
matter  is  decomposed  quartz  and  slate,  of  a  tan  color,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
picked  out,  and  m  some  places  to  be  shovelled  without  picking.  The  cost  of 
working  is  estimated  at  $2  50  per  ton.  The  vein  varies  m  width  from  8  to  20 
feet    The  deepest  workings  are  90  feet  down.    The  mill  has  ten  stamps,  which 
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are  driven  by  an  overebot  wheel  30  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  wide.  The 
power  is  famished  by  80  inches  of  water^  which  costs  $50  per  week,  and  is  ased 
over  again  by  the  Golden  Rule  mill,  which  pays  half  the  water  bill.  The  yield 
of  the  Heslep  rock  is  $8  per  ton. 

Trio. — The  Trio  ftiine,  2,316  feet  long  on  tlie  mother  lode,  on  Whisky  Hill, 
is  doing  nothing  now.     A  ten-stamp  mill  was  erected,  and  four  shafts  and  two 
tunnels  were  begun,  but  the  rock  taken  out  paid  only  $4  75  per  ton,  and  the 
.  mine  and  mill  are  now  standing  idle?  , 

Beist. — ^The  Beist  mine,  1,000  feet  in  the  talcose  companion  vein,  is  consid- 
ered generally  to  be  one  of  the  best  mines  in  Tuolumne  county,  though  it  has 
been  worked  on  a  very  small  scale  and  has  never  paid  much  profit.  The  pay 
rock  is  decomposed  matter  like  that  in  the  Mooney  mine,  but  it  pays  better. 

MooNEY. — ^The  Mooney  mine,  600  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  near  Jamestown, 
is  on  the  talcose  vein,  40  feet  east  of  the  main  lode.  The  material  is  a  tan-col- 
ored ochrous  earth,  mixed  with  slate  and  quartz.  It  pays  $4  75  per  ton,  and  a 
stamp  will  crush  about  three  tons  per  day.  Much  of  it  has  been  sluiced  away. 
There  are  occasional  rich  pockets  in  it.  A  four-stamp  mill  is  now  at  work,  and 
the  rock  for  it  is  obtained  from  an  open  cut  200  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  60 
feet  deep.  There  are  no  walls,  apparently.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cut  some 
bard  quartz  has  been  found. 

Raw  Hide. — Raw  Hide  mine,  1,650  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  where  it 
is  12  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  280  feet  firom  the  surface  has  been  reached,  and  a 
level  has  been  run  80  feet  on  the  vein.  The  quartz  is  colored  green  with  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  it  yields  from  $7  to  $44  per  ton.  Thte  mill,  containing  20 
stamps,  a  40-horse  power  engine,  and  fine  hoisting  works,  is  couBidcrod  one  of 
the  best  in  the  southern  mines.  The  rock  is  crushed  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  or  smaller  in  a  Brodie's  crusher  before  going  to  the  stamps.  There  are  10 
Wheeler's  pans,  and  five  8-foot  settlers.  Thirty  tons  of  quartz  are  crushed  in  24 
hours.  The  shaft  is  kept  clear  of  water  by  hoisting  it  in  tubs  holding  160 
gallons  each.  The  hanging  wall  is  slate,  and  the  foot  wall  serpentine,  with 
asbestos  in  it. 

Eagle. — ^The  Eagle  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  1,000  feet  long,  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill,  and  the  yield  is  $18  per  ton.  The  present  supply  of  quarts  is 
obtained  120  feet  below  the  surface,  through  a  tunnel.  The  mine  was  purchased 
several  years  ago  by  eastern  capitalists  for  $300,000. 

•    Shabomut. — ^The  Sharomut,  on  the  mother  lode,  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  which 
is  idle. 

Clio. — ^The  Clio,  2,000  feet,  on  the  mother  lode,  has  a  10-stamp  mill  and  has 
been  at  work  five  or  six  years,  but  is  now  idle  because  the  dam  which  supplied 
water  to  drive  the  mill  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  last  winter. 

Meadbr  and  Caebington. — ^The  Meader  and  Carrington  mine,  1,500  feet, 
on  the  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  where  the  water 
became  troublesome  and  work  was  stopped.  Some  good  pay  quartz  was  found. 
There  is  a  four-stamp  mill  which  was  used  for  a  time  for  custom  work,  but  is  now 
idle. 

Pattbbson. — ^The  Patterson  mine,  1,950  feet,  on  a  branch  of  the  mother 
lode,  near  Tuttletown,  has  been  worked  for  ten  years.  The  vein  is  from  3  to  15 
feet  wide.  The  pay  was  veiy  good  for  75  feet  from  the  surface,  but  not  so  good 
below  the  water  level.  The  deepest  workings  are  100  feet  down.  The  quartz 
is  extracted  through  a  tunnel.  The  rock  contains  large  cubes  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  with  free  gold  in  the  heart  of  the 
cub^.  There  is  an  old  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water  on  an  over- 
shot wheel.     Only  five  of  the  stamps  are  now  running. 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  mother  lode,  near  the  Patterson  mine,  a 
pocket  containing  $10,000  was  found  in  1866  by  an  old  man  who  had  a  convic- 
tion that  there  was  a  pocket  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  spent  seven  years 
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hunting  for  it.     When  he  foond  it  ho  paid  the  friends  npon  whom  he  had  been 
living,  and  went  to  the  eastern  States. 

Toledo. — ^The  Toledo  mine,  one  mile  west  of  Tuttletown,  and  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  160  feet  deep,  and  drifts 
mnning  300  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  two  veins,  one  2  feet  thick  and  the 
other  15  feet,  and  the  two  150  feet  apart.  Some  of  theqnartz  has  assayed  $300 
per  ton,  hot  there  is  mnch  arsenio  in  it.  A  15'Stamp  mill  erected  on  the  mine 
did  not  pay,  and  it  was  sold  and  moved  to  the  Golden  Rule  mine. 

The  Morse  qnartz,  near  Tnttletown,  is  running  and  has  six  stamps. 

SouLSBY. — ^The  Soulsby  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  eight  miles  east  of  Sonora,  is 
on  a  lode  whiqh  rnns  with  the  meridian,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  60^ 
at  the  north  end,  and  90°  at  the  sonth.  The  tuickness  is  from  4  to  9  inches  at 
the  Surface  ;  8  inches  at  100  feet,  and  18  inches  in  the  deepest  workings^  400 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  walls  are  syenitCi  and  there  is  a  white  gouge  of 
day  or  slate,  seldom  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  quartz 
is  bluish,  and  is  heavily  charged  with  blue  snlpharets,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  zinc ;  so  that  the  ore  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  auriferous  quartz  found 
on  the  mother  lode,  and  in  other  gold  veins  generally.  The  lode  has  been 
worked  along  a  horizontal  length  of  1,800  feet,  and  in  that  distance  five  pay 
chimneys  have  been  found,  the  longest  horizontally  being  200,  and  the  shoitest 
15  feet.  Most  of  them  dip  north  at  an  angle  of  60° ;  and  they  run  to  a  feather- 
edge  in  every  direction.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  connection  of  pay  between  the 
chutes,  and  in  others  there  is  none.  There  is  very  little  barren  quartz ;  between 
the  pay  chimneys  the  walls  come  together,  except  in  a  few  spots  where  white 
quartz  or  a  horse  porphyritic  rock  appears.  The  vein  is  m^ked  by  slidte  and 
cross-courses,  which  run  east,  northeast,  and  southwest,  and  all,  save  one,  dip  to 
the  northwest.  These  throw  the  vein  to  the  left,  and  the  one  which  dips  to  the 
Eoutheost  throws  it  to  the  right.  The  cross-courses,  and  the  breaks  which  they 
have  occasioned  in  the  lode,  have  been  among  the  chief  difficulties  in  working 
the  mine,  and  its  present  success  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  careful  study 
given  by  l^lr.  Inch  to  the  nature  of  the  formation.  In  a  mine  of  this  kind  the 
most  important  quality  in  a  superintendent  is  the  capacity  to  find  the  pay  chntes, 
an4  as  the  cross-courses  throw  them  from  five  to  ten  feet  out  of  the  line,  in  a 
very  hard  granitic  rock,  the  search  is  slow  and  expensive.  There  are  dikes  of 
trap  cutting  through  the  country,  and  the  miners  regard  them  as  good  indica- 
tions, and  expect  to  find  pay  near  where  they  cross  the  quartz.  Mr^  Inch 
remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  supporters  or  feeders  of  the  electro-magnetio 
or  other  influences  under  which  the  gold  was  deposited.  The  mill  has  20 
stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water  while  water  can  be  obtained,  and  has  a  steam 
engine  to  furnish  power  in  the  dry  season.  The  stamps  weigh  500  pounds,  make 
60  blows  per  minute,  and  drop  from  8  to  12  inches.  About  90  per  cent,  of 
the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  on  the  first 
copper  plate  below  the  screen.  The  blanket  tailings  are  worked  in  a  chill  mill 
and  a  Ball's  amalgamator ;  and  below  these  there  are  other  blankets,  the  tail- 
ings of  which  must  go  through  the  same  process. 

About  50  men  are  employed  at  the  mine  and  mill,  but  nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  by  contract.  Sealed  proposals  are  invited  at  the  beginning  of  each  month 
to  sink  a  certain  shaft  a  certain  number  of  feet,  or  to  run  a  drift,  or  to  break  down 
the  quartz  in  a  certain  slope.  With  strangers,  written  contracts  are  made  ;  with 
old  hands,  oral  contracts  ai*e  considered  sufficient.  There  is  never  any  trouble 
about  the  contracts.  The  miners  sometimes  make  bad  bargains,  but  tbey  must 
keep  them  or  leave  the  place.  The  best  hands  like  this  system,  because  it  ena- 
bles them  to  make  more  than  they  could  make  otherwise.  Sometimes  they  make 
8150  a  month  ;  sometimes  not  more  than  $30.  Under  this  system  there  is  no 
shirking  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  no  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent.    Mr.  Inch  says  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  pay  his  men  by  the  day,. 
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tlie  mine  would  have  been  d  failiire ;  that  is,  when  he  commonced  his  work  ;  bnt 
now  it  is  probably  in  a  condition  to  leave  a  ))rofit,  even  if  the  expenses  were  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  they  are.* 

The  Soulsby  mine  Was  discovered  in  1S58,  and  between  May  of  that  year  and 
)  March  of  the  next,  yielded  $80,383  gross,  and  after  the  erection  of  a  twenty- 
stamp  mill,  $54,416  remained  net.  It  is  said  that  the  total  yield  was  $500,000 
in  the  first  three  years,  and  that  the  present  monthly  yield  is  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000. 

Platt.— The  Piatt  mine,  1,200  feet,  lies  1,500  feet  south  of  the  Soulsby,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  lode ;  but  the  ground  is  intersected  by  more  slides 
and  cross-courses,  and  the  mine,  after  producing  $50,000,  was  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  the  superintendent  to  find  the  vein  at  the  breaks. 
.  Lately,  Mr.  Inch,  superintendent  of  the  Soulsby,  has  gone  to  work,  hoping,  with 
his  experience  in  the  latter,  to  find  the  pay  in  the  Platt.  Five  pay  chimneys 
have  been  worked.  There  was  a  mill  on  the  claim,  but  it  was  moved  to  the  State 
of  Nevada  during  the  silver  excitement. 

Starr  King. — ^The  Starr  King,  15  miles  east-southeast  of  Sbnora,  is  qu  a 
north-and-south  vein,  which  dips  40^  east,  and  has  a  thickness  of  six  inches 
at  the  surfEM^  and  18  inches  120  feet  down.  It  cuts  across  the  dip  and  the 
cleavage  of  the  slate,  and  the  walls  are  a  very  hard  slate.  The  walls  and 
the  quartz  resemble  those  of  the  Bocky  Bar  mine,  in  Nevada,  county.  There 
are  two  chutes,  which  run  down  almost  Vertically.  The  rock  yields  from  $15  to 
$150  per  ton.  The  mill. has  five  stamps,  and  the  mode  of  amalgamation  is  the 
same  as  at  the  Soulsby  mill. 

Old  Gilson. — ^The  Old  Gilson  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  adjoining  the  Platt  on 
the  south,  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  125  feet,  and  to  a  length  on  the  vein  of  250 
feet.  The  rock  yields  $50,  and  there  was  a  pay  chimney  80  feet  long  horizon- 
tally, but  it  dipped  northwards  into  the  Platt.  The  mine  is  now  standing  idle, 
and  the  10-stamp  steam  mill  is  running  on  custom- work. 

Grizzly. — The  Grizzly  mincf,  1,800  feet  long,  10  miles  eastward  fi*om  Sonora, 
near  the  north  fork  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  is  on  a  vein  frx>m  6  to  12  feet 
wide.  The  hanging  wall  is  granite ;  the  foot  wall  slate.  There  are  numerous 
horses  in  the  lode.  The  pay  is  disseminated  pretty  evenly  through  the  rock, 
which  yields  about  $20  per  ton. 

There  is  a  twenty-stamp  mill,  which  commenced  work  in  1859,  and  in  two 
years  took  out  $125,000,  if  rumor  be  true.  The  flood  of  1862  carried  off  part 
of  the  mill,  and  stopped  work  a  while,  but  the  mill  is  now  running.  In  this  mill 
the  crushing  is  dry,  and  a  blower  is  used  to  keep  the  dust  from  troubling  the 
laborera.  The  amal^mation  is  done  in  10  Hungarian  cast-iron  barrels,  each 
3 J  feet  long  by  2J  wide.  The  charge  for  each  is  500  or  600  pounds,  and  enough 
water  is  added  to  make  a  pulp  so  thick  that  in  ten  minutes  after  the  barrel  has 
started  to  revolve,  small  particles  of  quicksilver  will  be  found  in  the  pulp,  which 
adheres  to  the  finger  thrust  into  the  mass.  About  50  pounds  of  quicksilver  are 
put  in  at  a  charge.  The  barrel  revolves  horizontally  with  a  speed  of  eight  or 
ten  revolutions  per  minute.  After  running  for  seven  hours,  water  is  added  to 
thin  the  pulp,  so  much  that  the  quicksilver  will  all  settle,  and  after  another  hour 
of  revolution  the  thin  pulp  is  drawn  off,  and  another  charge  ia  put  in.  All  the 
amalgamation  at  the  Grizzly  mill  is  done  in  these  barrels.     There  are  two  iron 

*  The  London  Mining  Journal  refers  to  the  contract  system  as  an  essential  eloment  of  suc- 
cess in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  has  also  worked  admirahiy  in  the  St.  John  del  Rey  mine, 
in  Brazil.  The  average  cost  of  raising  the  ore  from  this  mine  in  1865,  under  per  diem  wases, 
was  $7  87.  In  1866,  under  the  contract  system,  it  was  only  |6  29-~an  immense  savmg, 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  ore  raised.  The  contract  system  has  been  adopted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine.  It  cannot  of  coarse  be  made  of  uni- 
versal application,  so  much  depends  upon  local  circamstances ;  but  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  whenever  it  can  be  applieo,  the  result  has  been  a  great  saving  in  the  expense  of 
mining. 
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cylindrical  Toilers,  each  three  inches  in  diameter  and  as  long  as  the  barrel  inside, 
and  these  tnm  and  asmst  in  the  amalgamation  daring  the  revolutions  of  the  bar- 
rels. The  barrels  are  cleaned  np  once  in  two  weeks.  Amalgamation*  proceeds 
more  readily  if  hot  water  is  used.  Mr.  Philip  S.  McDonald,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Grizzly  mill  for  a  time,  and  has  the  repute  of  being  a  very  com- 
petent man,  prefers,  the  system  of  dry  crushing  and  amalgamating  in  close  bar- 
rels. By  the  ordinary  modes  of  crushing  and  amalgamation  much  of  the  fine 
gold  is  carried  off  by  the  water.  In  dry  crushing,  however,  it  is  necessair  to 
protect  the  laborers  from  the  dust,  which  has  been  known  to  cause  death  in  three 
months,  where  no  precaution  was  used. ' 

The  Bonita  mine,  adjoining  the  .Grizzly  on  the  south,  is  idle,  and  so  is  its 
10-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  before  the  mine  waS  opened. 

The  Gonsnela  and  its  ten-stamp  mill  are  doing  nothing. 

The  Martin  mine,  two  miles  south  of  the  Grizzly,  is  being  worked  with 
arrastras. 

The  Invincible  mine,  2,000  feet  on  Sugar  Pine  creek,  22  miles  eastward 
from  Sonora,  Has  produced  some  good  quartz,  but  the  mine  and  its  mill  are 
standing  idle  now. 

The  Kxcelsior  mine,  at  Sugar  Pine,  has  yielded  $300,000,  of  which  two-thirds 
was  profit. 

Mount  Vernon. — ^The  Mount  Vernon  mine,  2,100  feet  long,  18  miles  north- 
east of  Sonora,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  45^  to  the 
southeast,  and  is  about  two  feet  wide  on  an  average  between  granite  walls.  Only 
one  pay  chimney  has  been  found,  and  that  dips  about  45^  to  the  southwest.  It 
was  60  feet  long  horizontally,  near  the  surface,  and  300  feet  down  it  is  more 
than  100  feet  long,  the  end  not  having  been  found  in  the  drift  now  being  run. 
The  rock  is  worked  in  the  Monitor  mill,  which  is  very  near  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Tuolumne  river.  The  rock  pays  $96  per  ton,  and  in  1866  500  tons  were 
worked. 

Skell. — ^The  Snell  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  15  nules  northeast  of  Columbia, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  is  nearly  vertical,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  one  foot  A  pay  chimney  was  found,  and  it  paid  $50  per 
ton,  but  it  pinched  out.    A  mill  is  going  up  now. 

Monitor. — ^The  Monitor,  2,100  feet  long,  18  miles  east  of  Columbia,  in  Sugar 
Pine  district,  is  15  inches  wide,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  east  between 
gr^te  walls.  There  is  an  incline  down  60  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  90  feet 
on  the  vein.  Some  of  the  rook  has  paid  as  much  as  $300  to  the  ton,  but  the 
mine  and  mill  are  both  idle  now.    The  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Hazel  Dbll. — ^The  Hazel  Dell  mine,  1,550  feet  long,  at  Five-mile  creek, 
on  a  vein  that  averages  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  walls  are  rotten  granite. 
The  rock  averages  $25  to  $30,  but  at  present  the  extraction  of  quartz  is  inter- 
rupted by  water.  The  lowest  workings  are  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
tunnel  is  now  being  cut  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill 
which  has  been  leased. 

Sttmxit  Pass. — ^The  Summit  Pass  mine  No.  1,  one  mile  from  Columbia, 
3,600  feet  long,  runs  north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  70°,  and  is 
four  feet  wide,  llie  walls  are  of  slate,  with  an  overlying  stratum  of  limestone 
near  the  surfooe.  The  claim  has  been  worked  500  feet  along  the  surfiEU^,  and 
paid  weiL  The  quartz  is  heavily  charged  with  arsenical  sulphurets.  No  work 
IS  being  done  now. 

Summit  Pass  No.  2,  2,000  feet  long,  is  on  a  spur  from  the  preceding  lode. 
The  mine  has  been  opened  at  several  points. 

Qttabtz  keab  CoLUMBiA.-^-The  Columbia  mine,  on  the  experimental  lode 
at  Summit  Pass  two  miles  northeast  of  Columbia,  has .  limestone  walls,  runs 
northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in 
width.    The  average  pay  is  $11  per  ton.    It  is  worked  with  a  15-8tamp  mill. 
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The  Kimball  mine,  three  miles  n<iTthea8t  of  Golnmbia,  lies  between  limestone 
and  green-stone,  is  a  foot  wide,  and  is  aooompanied  by  a  trap  dike  8  or  10  feet 
wide.  When  iirst  opened  $6,000  were  obtained  from  600  ponnds  of  rock.  It 
is  not  worked  now. 

The  Kimball  extension,  adjoining  the  Kimball,  is  similar  in  character,  and  is 
being  worked  now,  the  qnartz  being  crashed  in  a  cnstom  mill.  The  yield  is 
$10  per  ton. 

The  Shanghae  mine  at  Yankee  Hill,  two  miles  east  of  Colnmbia,  in  a  vein 
which  runs  north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  65°,  and  is  three  feet 
wide.  It  is  east  of  the  limestone  belt  in  slates  highly  metamorphosed.  It  was 
worked  with  arrastras  in  1856,  and  yielded  then  $100  per  ton  j  and  it  is  now 
nvorked  with  a  lO-stamp  miU. 

Hunter. — The  Hunter  mine,  in  Big  Canon,  14  miles  southeast  of  Sonora, 
is  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  is  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the  north  fork 
of  the  Tuolumne,  The  rock  was  very  rich  at  tne  surface,  and  a  tunnel  run  in 
20  feet  ran  through  quartz  that  yielded  $300  to  the  ton.  The  owner  was  so 
delighted  that  he  built  a  mill  without  delay  and  at  great  cost  *  The  only  way 
to  get  the  timbers  and  castings  to  the  site  was  to  let  them  down  with  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  mounti^  ABer  $40,000  had  been  expended  in  the  mill  and  in 
exploration,  it  was  found  that  the  pay  chute  was  only  20  feet  long,  and  more 
money  would  be  required  to  work  it  than  the  owner  could  raise ;  so  after  $10,000 
had  been  taken  out  no  more  wprk  was  done. 

Lewis. — The  Lewis  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  20  miles  east-northeast  of 
Sonora,  on  a  vein  of  talcose  slate  150  feet  wide.  The  course  is  north  and  south, 
with  a  shght  dip  to  the  east  The  slate  is  barren,  but  it  encloses  a  number  of 
veins  of  quartz  which  ran  in  every  direction,  and  all  are  rich.  There  are  sevend 
chutes  about  30  feet  long  horisontally,  in  which  the  quartz  averages  925  to 
$30  per  ton,  while  elsewhere  the  quartz  yields  $10  or  $12.  Most  of  the  quartz 
is  found  near  the  hanging  walL  The  vein  has  been  examined  for  a  distance  of 
2,000  feet,  and  pay  rock  has 'been  foui^d  at  intervals  along  the  whole  distance. 
The  quartz  in  places  contains  sulphurets  of  iron  and  lead,  and  crude  snlphtnr  is 
found  in  the  skte.  Heretofore  the  quartz  has  been  extracted  by  tunnels,  but 
hereafter  shafts  are  to  be  sunk.  The  eastern,  wall  is  granite  and  the  western  a 
hard  black  slate.  The  mine  lies  in  the  Big  basin,  which  is  sorronnded  by  high 
ridges,  on  the  north  side  of  which  the  snow  lies  till  May.  The  rock  is  crashed 
in  a  five-stamp  mill,  and  is  amalgamated  in  two  large  arrastras.  The  gold  vades 
in  fineness  from  600  to  785,  the  highest  fineness  being  obtained  from  those  quartz 
veins  which  contain  the  coarsest  particles  of  metah 

Sell  and  Mabtin. — The  Sell  and  MarUn  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  situated 
one  mile  north  of  Sonora.  It  is  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  rans  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  dips  60^  to  the  northeast  It  is  a  remarkable  pocket  vein,  and 
has  produced  not  less  than  $150,000,  oi  which  one-fourth  has  been  profit  It 
was  first  opened  in  1 850,  and  has  been  leased  three  or  four  times.  For  one  year 
the  lessee  paid  one-third,  and  for  another  one-fourth  of  the  gross  yield.  About 
2,000  tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  out  in  all,  but  most  of  the  gold  has  been 
pounded  out  in  a  hand  mortar.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  and  the  conntty  is  inter- 
ficcted  by  porphyridc  dikes  three  or  foiur  feet  thick,  which  occur  at  intervals  of 
100  or  150  feet  along  the  700  feet  in  which  the  pockets  have  been  found.  The 
vein  is  later  in  formation  than  the  dikes  and  cats  across  them,  and  on  the  lines 
of  intersection  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pockets  have  been  foxmd.  The  quartz, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pockets,  is  barren.  A  15-stamp 
mill  was  erected  at  the  mine  in  1863,  but  as  no  large  quantity  of  ore  could  be 
obtained  to  yield  more  than  50  cents  a  ton,  the  mill  has  been  standing  idle. 
There  arc  several  meu  now  at  work  in  the  mine  hunting  for  pockets  and  taking 
out  the  gold  in  a  hand  mortar  when  thqy  find  them.  The  largest  pocket  foonl 
yielded  $15,000, 
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Sophia. — The  Sophia  minc^  two  miles  east  of  Sonora,  is  2,150  feet  long,  on 
a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest  and  dips  80°  southwest.  The  vein  is 
crosaed  by  dikes  which  the  miners  call  granite.  Their  width  is  usually  three  feet, 
though  one  is  forty.  The  gold  is  found  in  pockets  near  the  dikes.  Every  pay 
chimney  is  near  a  dike,  but  some  of  the  dikes  have  no  pay  chutes  near  them. 
The  walls  are  of  slate,  and  there  is  on  one  side  or  the  other  a  talcoso  gou^, 
usually  on  the  hanging  wall ;  and  when  in  the  foot  wall  it  indicates  the  proximity 
of  a  pocket.  There  are  within  a  distance  «f  300  feet,  horizontally,  three  pay 
chutes,  each  of  them  from  ten  to  twentv  feet  lonfif.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
by  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  and  a  shaft  80  feet  deep ;  and  another  tunnel  130  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  first  one  is  now  in  170  feet.  The  total  yield  from  the  mine 
has  been  $45,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  May,  1867,  the  produce  was  about 
$5,000.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill  on  the  claim,  but  it  has  not  rock  enough  to 
run  regularly. 

Bald  Mountain. — On  the  same  Bald  mountain,  and  it  is  supposed  on  the 
same  vein,  is  the  Patterson  and  Turner  claim,  which  yielded  $30,000  in  one 
pocket,  and  $60,000  in  all. 

On  the  same  mountain  is  the  Ford  claim,  which  was  discovered  in  1851,  and 
was  wonderfully  rich  at  the  surface.  One  pocket  yielded  $40,000,  and  the  owners 
rejected  offers  to  purchase  shares  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  for  the  entire  mine. 

The  Austrian  claim,  on  the  same  mountain,  had  one  pocket  that  paid  $70,000, 
besides  several  others  smaller. 

The  three  claims  last  mentioned  are  all  idle  now,  and  wore  worked  only  near 
the  surface.  There  is  no  regular  (as  distinguished  from  a  "pocket")  pay  chute 
in  Bald  mountain,  the  gold  being  nearly  all  in  pockets.  The  gold  is  of  very 
fine  quality,  some  of  it  960  fine.  Some  pockets  are  surrounded  by  shattered 
and  decomposed  rock,  and  about  these  some  mill  rock  is  obtained,  but  the  pockets 
in  hard  rock  have  all  their  gold  in  a  little  compact  cluster. 

Bald  mountain  is  only  a  mile  east  of  the  limestone  belt  which  runs  through 
Tuolumne  county,  and  many  miners  say  that  all  the  gold  near  the  limestone  is 
in  pockets. 

Draper. — The  Draper  mine,  4,000  feet  long,  six  miles  eastward  from  Sonora, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  15 
inches  wide  in  granite  walls.  The  lowest  workings  are  325  feet  deep,  and  they 
extend  410  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  three  pay  chimneys,  one  of  70,  one  of 
90,  and  one  of  60  feet  in  horizontal  length.  Between  the  pay  chimneys  the  walls 
pinch  together.  The  mine  has  been  worked  regularly  since  1858.  The  quartz 
yields  about  $40  per  ton,  and  150  or  180  tons  are  extracted  monthly  and  worked 
in  steam  custom  mills,  to  which  $6  per  ton  is  paid  for  crushing  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  price  in  water  mills  is  $5  per  ton.  The  ore  is  heavily  charged  with 
sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 

Nonpareil. — The  Nonpareil  mine,  one  mile  from  Big  Oak  Flat,  in  on  the 
Nonpareil  vein,  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of 
70®,  and  has  an  average  width  of  five  feet.  The  walls  are  slate,  and  the  quartz 
of  the  veinstone  is  mixed  with  slate,  and  in  places  the  hard  slate  is  seen  full  of 
particles  of  gold.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  the  deepest  workings 
are  140  feet  on  an  incline.  Drifts  have  been  run  160  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  all 
the  way.  At  70  feet  fl-om  the  surface  the  rock  yielded  $30  and  $40  to  the  ton,  but 
in  the  lowest  levels  the  pay  has  been  $13.  The  rock  contains  five  per  cent,  of 
sulphuretB  which  assay  $300  or  more  to  the  ton,  some  samples  yielding  double 
and  treble  as  much.  Tlio  mine  is  now  troubled  with  water,  and  work  has  been 
stopped,  but  a  tunnel  650  feet  long  would  drain  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  340  feet. 
There  is  a  five-stamp  mill  which  is  also  idle.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  Fau- 
cberie  turbine  wheel  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  long,  including  the 
driving  wheels.     There  is  345  feet  of  perpendicular  fall  for  the  water,  and  60 
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inches  are  used  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  inch,  or  $9  for  24  hoars.  The  turbine 
was  bonght  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  drive  24  stomps,  but  the  opinion 
among  those  who  have  seen  it  work  is  that  it  would  not  drive  more  than  10 
Farrand^s  oscillating  pan  and  Hinkle's  pan  are  used  in  the  amalgamation. 

Burns. — The  Bums  mine,  on  the  Nonpareil  vein  and  adjoining  the  Nonpareil 
mine,  has  a  mass  of  decomposed  talcose  slate  which  is  in  places  25  feet  wide.  It  all 
pays  to  work,  and  12  tons  are  rushed  daily  through  the  five-stamp  mill. 
Five  additional  stamps  are  being  put  in.  The  pulp,  siter  being  amalgamated 
in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  plates  just  below  the  battery,  runs  into  tanks  and 
settlers,  and  from  the  tanks  the  sand  is  put  into  Vamey^s  pans  to  be  ground,  and 
it  is  afterwards  amalgamated  in  settlers. 

Othbr  Quartz  near  Big  Oak. — The  Rattlesnake  mill  containing  10  stamps, 
erected  in  186G  at  Big  Oak  Flat,  is  not  running  now. 

rhe  Cosmopolite  mine,  near  the  head  of  Garrote  creek,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs 
northwest  and  southeast  and  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  ten  feet  wide.  The 
lowest  workings  are  150  feet  Inflow  the  surface,  and  a  10-stamp  mill,  formerly 
known  as  the  Cross  or  Anita  mill,  belongs  to  the  mine. 

The  Mississippi  mine  at  Big  Oak  Flat  has  had  some  rich  pockets.  A  mill 
was  built  in  1866;  but  it  is  not  running  now,  crushing  being  done  at  present  in 
an  arrastra,. 

The  Cross  mill  is  standing  idle.  It  belongs  to  the  Golden  Rock  Water  Com- 
pany and  offers  to  do  custom  work. 

The  Mack  mill  is  also  idle.  The  Jackson  mill,  four  miles  east  of  Big  Oak 
Flat,  ditto. 


SECTION  T. 

CALAYERAS   COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Calaveras  extends  from  the  Stanislaus  river  on  the  south,  to 
the  Mokelumne  on  the  north,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  on  the  east,  to 
near  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  on  the  west.  The  rivers  which  serve  as  the  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  are  permanent,  but  all  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
unless  streams  confined  to  the  snow  regions  near  the  summit,  ^o  dry  in  summer. 
The  Calaveras  river,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  and  the  Ban  Antonio, 
are  considerable  streams  in  winter,  but  their  beds  are  bare  in  the  fall. 

With  the  exception  of  West  Point,  all  the  towns  of  any  note  in  this  county 
are  on  the  lime  belt,  or  west  of  it;  and  most  of  them  are  within  1,800  of  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  region  which,  except  near  the  large  streams,  is  gently 
undulating,  so  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  travelling  about.  All  tho  streams 
are  auriferous,  but  most  of  tho  diggings  have  been  shallow  and  are  now  exhausted, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  business  of  the  county  has  very  much  declined.  There 
is  not  one  large  hydraulic  claim  in  the  county,  and  although  there  are  many  quartz 
claims  that  have  each  yielded  large  sums,  there  is  no  quartz  mine  that  has  paid 
high  and  constantly  for  five  years.  Tkere  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  Calaveras  will,  in  a  few  years,  occupy  a  much  higher  position  in  quartz 
mining  than  at  present.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  ditches; 
the  roads  are  comparatively  good ;  and  timber  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  mining  purposes. 

The  debt  of  the  county  is  S240,000,  and  the  State  and  county  tax  is  four  per 
cent,  annually  of  the  assessed  value  of  pn9perty. 

There  are  fifteen  ditches  in  the  county,  with  a  total  length  of  300  miles,  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  of  $2,000,000.     The  only  large  ditches  are  those  owned 
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by  tlie  MokelumDO  Hill  and  Campo  Seoo  Company  and  by  flie  Union  Water 
Coinpanj%* 

The  principal  quartz  mining  towns  are  Angels,  West  Point  and  Carson  Hill. 
Murphys,  Douglas  Flat  and  Cave  City  are  placer  mining  towns  on  the  limestx>ne 
belt,  Mokelumne  Hill  and  San  Andres  are  near  old  diannels,  and  both  have 
gome  shallow  placers.  Jenny  Lind  and  Campo  Seco  had  rich  placers  in  early 
days,  but  both  are  exhausted  now,  at  least  so  far  as  the  present  wages  and  modes 
of  working  will  permit.  Cat  Camp,  near  the  western  lino  of  the  county,  not 
worked  hitherto  because  of  the  lack  of  water,  is  to  have  a  ditch  finished  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  350  claims  have  been  located  there  in  anticipation. 

Deep  beds  of  gravel  have  been  found  in  several  high  ridges  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  but  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined  they  have  not  proved  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  hydraulic  washing.  It  is  known  that  there  are  considerable 
deposits  of  gravel  near  the  Big  Tree  grove.  Some  explorations  have  been  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  finding  in  that  neighborhood  the  Big  Blue  lead  of  Sierra 
and  Placer  counties,  but  without  suC/Cess. 

El  Dorado  Flat  is  a  portion  of  an  old  channel  near  the  Stanislaus  river,  300 
feet  alwve  its  level,  and  half  a  mile  above  Robinson's  feiTy.  The  gravel  is  100 
feet  deep,  and  the  bed  rock  pitches  as  if  the  stream  had  run  up  the  course  of  the 
present  Coyote  creek.  Ten  men,  in  four  months,  took  out  $7,000  at  El  Dorado 
in  the  early  part  of  1867. 

The  Mokelumne  river  paid  very  well  at  nearly  all  the  bars,  more  than  a  dozen 
in  number  between  Union  bar  and  Clay's  bar,  and  even  in  the  bottom  of  the 
channel.  At  Sandy  bar  107  pounds  of  gold  were  taken  in  two  days  by  seven 
Frenchmen.  The  river  was  fiumed  every  year  from  1850  to  1865,  and  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  paid  high.  At  Union  bar  much  of  the  gold  was  in 
pieces  resembling  melon  seeds  in  size  and  shape.  The  Mokelumne  ri'Ver  has 
been  worked  for  aboirt  30  miles  along  its  course. 

The  Stanislaus  river  has  been  worked  every  year  since  1849.  In  that  year 
the  work  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  bars;  in  1850,  1851  and  1852  the  stream 
was  dammed  at  many  places  and  turned,  but  paid  at  only  a  few.  The  bed, 
except  near  the  mouths  of  Carson's  creek.  Coyote  creek,  and  Jackass  gulch,  was 
comparatively  poor.  The  best  diggings  were  found  at  the  heads  of  bars  and 
near  high- water  line,  and  the  rich  spots  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  l>ed  were  nearly 
all  in  crevices,  some  of  them  made  by  the  decomposition  of  quartz  veins.  After 
1853  the  river  was  flumed  repeatedly,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  fiuming 
enterprises  were  unprofitable.  The  river  mining,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
has  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen. 

Big  Tree  Grove. — The  Big  Tree  giovc,  situated  15  miles  from  Murphys, 
81  miles  from  Stockton,  and  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  favorite 
place  of  resort.  Five  days'  time  and  850  are  required  to  make  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  and  back  in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  mauRer.     The 

*  Mr.  Watson,  referring  to  the  resources  of  Calaveras  county,  says :  **  The  sectional  area  of 
this  couBtj  is  1,140  square  miles,  with  butdd  square  miles  or  02,763  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
The  assessor's  valuation  of  the  county  is  $'2,004,4'c)0.  The  population,  16,299  in  I860,''  is 
mostly  engaged  in  miniii^  pursuits,  aud  are  large  buvers  of  imported  products  and  merchan- 
dise^ all  o?  which  munt  pass  over  the  Stockton  and  Coppeiopolii>  railroad.  Aside  from  the 
gold  and  copper  of  this  county,  there  are  extensive  quarries  of  marble  and  granite  of  very 
superior  quality,  which  cannot  be  worked  at  the  present  rates  of  transportation.  Tier  upper 
range  of  mountains  are  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of  pine  and  oak,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
300  square  miles,  which  can  probably  be  transportea  to  the  San  Francisco  market  for  25  per 
cent.  Jess  than  an  equal  quality  of  timber  can  be  procured  from  any  other  source  on  this  coast. 
In  this  county  is  located  the  Big  Trees  or  '*  Mammoth  Grove,"  which,  as  a  curioi(!ty,  attracts 
thousands  of  tourists  every  year,  and,  as  a  natural  production,  it  excites  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  evoiT  visitor.  The  up  freights  for  the  county  will  amount  to  15,610  tons  per  annum, 
and  down  freights,  including  copper  ores,  65,400  tons  per  annum — total,  71,040  tons. 

*  Eftiiiuited  popaltttion  in  1866,  J2,00a~5icctr'«  Btport  on  Public  SckooU, 
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elevation  is  so  great  that  snow  lies  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  the  hotel, 
wliioh  is  commodious  and  well-kept,  does  not  open  for  visitors  until  May  or  June, 
according  to  the  season.  The  grove  contains  90  trees  over  15  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  these  ten  are  30  feet  through  just  at  the  ground,  though  10  or  15  feet 
above  the  diameter  is  considerably  less.  Five  men  spent  22  days  in  1854, 
cutting  down  a  tree  which  was  92  feet  in  circnraference  and  300  feet  high.  The 
stump  has  been  taken  as  the  foundation  and  floor  of  a  house  in  whicli  <lancing 
parties  are  sometimes  held.  There  is  abundant  room  in  it  for  a  large  quadrille. 
The  bark  was  taken  from  another  tree  to  a  height  of  116  feet  from  the  ground — 
up  to  where  the  branches  began — -at  the  same  time,  and  the  tree  did  not  begin 
to  show  signs  of  dying  until  two  years  afterwards,  and  some  of  its  bouo^hs  were 
green  six  years  later.  It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  trees  which  had  fallen  long 
before  the  grove  was  discovered  was  450  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  Prof. 
Whitney  carefully  counted  the  rings  of  the  tree  which  was  cut  down  and  found 
that  they  numbered  about  1,300.  The  big  trees  are  scattered  about  in  a  forest 
of  very  large  trees,  many  of  which  are  as  high,  and  some  almost  as  large,  as  the 
smaller  specimens  of  the  sequoia  gigantea,  a8  the  big  tree  is  technically  named. 
The  number  of  visitors  annually  is  about  2,000. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  in  Calaveras  county  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
condi^tion.  Water  is  not  cheap  enough  to  be  used  for  in-igating  grain  or  pasture  land ; 
fi-uit  and  wine  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  Sacramento,  and  brandy 
will  not  pay  with  the  present  tax  upon  its  production.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  fine  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  as  many  of  them  are  unprofitable,  so  they 
are  neglected.  With  cheap  water  and  cheap  transportation  to  market  this  county 
Bhould  be  prominent  in  the  production  of  wool,  wine,  and  fruit. 

At  Douglas  Flat,  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  peach  thrives  better 
than  any  other  tree  fniit.  The  yield  is  very  large  and  regular,  and  the  quality 
good.  Apricots  do  not  thrive.  The  white  winter  Pearmain  apple  bears  well 
and  keeps  well.  The  Porter  apple  bears  well,  and  though  rated  as  a  fall  fruit 
in  the  eastern  States,  keeps  hero  till  February.  The  Wine  Sop  keeps  till  Jane. 
The  Newtown  pippin  is  the  be«»t  keeper,  bears  well,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  The 
Bclleflower,  Northern  Spy,  and  Peck's  Pleasant  are  good  at  neither  bearing  nor 
keepmg.  The  Vandevere  bears  tolerably,  but  does  not  keep.  The  Esopus 
Spitzouberg  keeps  well,  but  does  not  bear  heavily.  The  Roxbury  llusset  bears 
very  well,  but  does  not  keep.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Baldwin,  exc<»pt 
that  it  bears  well  only  in  alternate  years.  The  Golden  Russiet  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  regular  bearers  and  keeps  till  December. 

At  Muq)hys,  although  the  distance  is  only  two  miles  from  Douglas  flat,  the 
fruit  is  two  weeks  later  in  ripening,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as  figs 
will  not  ripen.  The  difference  in  elevation  docs  not  seem  to  bo  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  figs  are  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Meteorology. — ^Tho  amount  of  rain  in  the  rainy  season  of  1S65  and  18G6, 
at  Murphys  was  31  inches,  and  in  1866  and  1867  44  inches. 

As  much  as  10  feet  of  snow  has  fallen  at  the  Big  Trees  in  one  storm,  but  the 
depth  is  seldom  more  than  five  feet  at  any  one  time.  As  the  ground  does  not 
freeze,  there  is  no  goml  sleighing. 

San  Axbueas. — San  Andreas  is  the  present  county  seat,  and  is  situated  at  a 
point  where  San  Andreas  ravine  intersects  an  ancient  river  channel.  The  co'.mty 
seat  was  fonnerly  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  on  the  northera  limit  of  the  county,  and 
yvoR  removed  after  the  people  had  voted  at  a  special  election  for  San  Anc^reas. 
Great  frauds  were  practioed.in  the  election,  especially  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  which 
then  contested  the  election,  and  years  elapsed  before  the  courts  and  county  oliices 
were  removed  to  San  Andreas,  which  hod  spent  $75,000  in  the  contest.  The 
people  of  the  new  county  town  were  much  chagrined  to  find  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  perceptible  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  or  in  the  value  of  property 
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after  the  change,  and  many  of  those  who  spent  their  cash  wouhl  b©  glad  to  have 
it  back,  even  if  Mokelumne  Hill  were  to  have  its  fonner  dignity.  The  monthly 
shipment  of  dust  from  San  Andreas  is  $25,000,  nearly  all  placer. 

The  Sax  Andreas  old  Chan:nel. — An  ancient  channel  runs  past  San 
Andreas,  and  indeed  it  is  to  the  rich  deposits  of  the  old  river  that  the  town  owes 
its  existence.  This  ancient  channel  lias  been  traced  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  head  of  Old  Gulch,  past  San  Andreas,  and  Gold  Hill,  to  the  south  fork 
of  the  Calaveras.  The  general  course  is  nearly  west ;  the  average  width  is  100 
feet,  and  the  depth  under  the  surface  is  150  feet,  of  wbich  about  100  feet  is 
volcanic  sand.  The  richest  pay  stratum  is  a  soft  blue  gravel,  four  feet  deep,  which 
yields  seven-eighths  of  its  gold  at  the  first  washing ;  but  there  is  also  a  red  cement, 
which  sometunes  usurps  the  place  of  the  blue  gravel  on  the  bed  rock ;  sometimes 
overlies  it,  and  sometimes  occupies  half  the  channel,  leaving  the  blue  on  the 
other  side.  This  red  cement  is  not  so  rich  as  the  blue,  nor  is  the  gold  so  coarse, 
and  it  should  be  crushed  in  a  mill,  if  more  than  one-third  of  its  gold  is  to  be  got 
at  the  first  washing.     Some  of  the  gold  found  in  the  blue  gravel  is  quite  black. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  petrified  tmtle  thirty  inches  long  was  found  in  one 
of  the  claims  on  this  channel ;  but  the  report  is  mentioned  here  not  to  accredit 
it,  but  suggest  it  as  a  matter  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Marshall  says  he  found  in  the  pay  dirt  in  the  claim  of  Marshall  and 
Sho waiter  an  Indian  mortar,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
cases  of  human  handiwork  found  in  an  ancient  stream. 

In  that  claim,  starting  from  the  surface,  the  shaft  passed  through  5  feet  of 
coarse  gravel;  then  sand  and  gravel  100  feet;  then  a  thin  bed  of  fine  brownish 
gravel;  then  4  feet  of  cemented  sand;  then  15  feet  of  blueish  volcanic  sand; 
then  G  feet  of  pay  dirt,  and  finally  slate-bed  rock,  one  foot  of  which  is  rich. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  notice  used  in  locating  a  claim  on  this  channel : 

Notice. — The  andersigiied  claims  this  ground  for  mining  purposes,  known  as  the  Robert 
McCall  &  Co.'s  daim,  being  a  deep  or  shaft  claim,  and  being  bounded  on  the  northwest  by 
the  Gilchrist  and  Coruwell  claim,  and  on  the  soatheast  by  toe  Plug  Uglj  claim,  1,000  feet 
more  or  less,  and  he  intends  to  work  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the  San  Andreas  mining 
district. 

WILLIAM  IRVINE. 
John  Bho Walter,  Recorder. 
August  IB,  1862. 

The  first  notable  claim  on  the  channel  commencing  at  the  highest  point  that 
has  been  worked  is  that  of  Foster,  Frazier  &  Co.,  800  feet  long  on  the  channel, 
where  the  depth  is  100  feet.  It  has  been  worked  10  years,  and  paid  about  $7 
per  day  to  the  hand.  The  pay  is  obtained  by  drifting,  and  is  taken  to  the  sur- 
face tlurough  a  shaft  and  tunnel. 

After  an  interval  in  which  the  channel  has  not  been  found,  we  come  to  the 
claim  of  McLaughlin  and  Dore,  who  have  been  at  work  10  years,  and  have 
averaged  about  $5  per  day.    Three  or  four  men  are  now  employed  on  the  claim. 

After  another  space  in  which  the  channel  was  not  found,  is  the  claim  of  George 
Bamhardt  &  Co.,  situated  on  the  hill  between  Old  Gulch  and  French  Gulch.  It 
has  been  worked  six  or  seven  years,  and  four  or  five  men  are  now  employed  in 
it     It  is  a  hydraulic  claim,  and  the  bank  is  75  feet  deep. 

The  next  claim,  that  of  Young  &  Co.,  is  on  the  hill,  south  of  upper  Caleveritas, 
and  has  paid  well  for  10  years.  It  has  been  worked  both  by  hydraulic  and  by 
tunneL     Three  or  four  men  are  employed. 

Knight,  Simpson  &  Co.,  work  theur  claim  by  the  hydraulic  process,  with  four 
men.     It  has  paid  well  for  six  or  seven  years. 

The  railroad  claim  on  Railroad  Hill,  one  mile  below  the  previous  claim,  has 
never  paid,  but  has  broken  several  parties  who  took  hold  of  it.  It  is  now  idle. 
The  channel  was  never  found  in  it. 

Wade,  Johnson  &  G#.,  between  Yaqui  Gulch  and  lower  Calaveritas,  employ 
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four  men  in  their  claim,  whicb  they  work  by  drifting,  and  have  obtained  moderate 
pay. 

Iledrick,  Wilcox  &  Co.,  are  working  with  tliree  men,  and  getting  very  mode- 
rate pay.  They  erected  a  cement  mill,  but  the  gravel  was  not  rich  enough,  and 
the  mill  was  moved  to  a  quartz  mine  at  Fairplay. 

The  Plug  Ugly  claim,  800  feet  long  has  yielded  $1,100  in  one  day,  and  still 
contains  rich  ground.  Contention  among  the  shareholders  has  prevented  work 
for  two  years. 

Ii-vines  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  has  been  worked  for  two  years,  and  has  paid 
well.  The  gravel  is  so  tough  that  after  being  slaked  for  a  while  it  will  yield 
ten  times  as  much  in  the  sluice  as  it  will  if  ^^  ashed  immediately  after  coming  out 
of  the  drift.  The  proprietor  is  now  erecting  a  water-mill  to  hoist  and  cnish  the 
cement. 

The  claim  of  Patrick  Gilchrist,  180  feet  long,  paid  well  for  a  short  time,  but 
is  closed  now  as  if  worked  out,  though  some  good  minei*s  think  it  still  valuable. 

Marshall  and  Showalter  have  GOO  feet,  and  have  been  at  work  for  13 
years,  usually  employing  six  or  eight  men.  Their  claim  has  been  very  rich,  and 
it  yielded  nine  pounds  in  one  forenoon.     The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  whim. 

The  Marlette  claim,  600  feet  long,  was  opened  about  1857,  and  work  was 
stopped  in  1861,  for  want  of  drainage. 

The  McFall  claim,  600  feet  long,  has  been  worked  for  10  years,  and  has  paid 
about  $10  per  day  to  three  men.  The  proprietor  of  this  claim  cut  a  long  drain 
at  considerable  expense  and  solicited  some  contribution  from  the  claim  owners 
above,  but  they  refused,  so  he  left  20  feet  at  the  head  of  his  claim  standing,  and 
this  served  as  a  wall  to  back  the  water  on  the  Marlette,  Marshall,  Plug,  and 
Irvine  claims,  and  stopped  work  in  parts  of  them  for  five  years.  Lately  they  have 
paid  $1,000.     The  drain  has  been  opened  and  they  have  resumed  work. 

The  Dunning  claim,  400  feet  long,  was  opened  in  1854,  and  was  worked  out 
in  five  years,  during  which  time  it  paid  al>out  $20  per  day  to  six  men.  One  pan 
yielded  12  pounds,  and  in  one  week  $10,000  was  taken  out. 

Here  the  channel  strikes  San  Andreas  gulch,  and  below  this  point  the  old 
channel  is  six  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  present  stream,  in  some  places 
35  feet  deeper.  For  1,500  feet  the  channel  is  under  the  gulch,  and  there,  bo- 
cause  of  the  shallowness  of  the  ground,  the  diggings  were  very  profitable  when 
first  worked.  After  leaving  the  bed  of  the  gulch  the  old  channel  runs  1,000 
yards  to  Gold  Hill,  where  a  remarkable  fault  is  found,  the  channel  having  been 
here  broken  off  and  raised  up  100  feet  perpendicularly  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  The  bed  rock,  the  size,  course,  and  grade  of  the  channel,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  gold  and  of  the  strata,  all  indicate  that  the  Gold  Hill  digging  belong 
to  the  ancient  river  of  San  Andreas.  The  Gold  Hill  claims  paid  well,  but  are 
now  all  worked  out. 

MoKELUMNE  HiLL. — ^Mokelumnc  Hill  was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  town 
in  the  southern  mines,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Mokelumno  river,  but  about  800  feet  above  its  level,  at  a 
point  where  an  ancient  channel  has  been  cut  through,  leaving  a  convenient  pass 
ibr  travel  from  north  to  south  and  exposing  rich  deposits  of  gold  near  the  surface. 
The  town,  instead  of  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
name,  is  rather  in  a  flat  or  basin,  with  hills  several  hundred  feet  higher  both 
east  and  west.  There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty  gardens  in  the  suburbs. 
Many  of  the  business  houses  are  built  of  a  light  lava  or  tufa,  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  neighborhood.  Houses  in  the  town  are  sold  for  about  one- 
fifth  theu*  cost.  Mokelumne  Hill  is  a  stage  centre  from  which  lines  run  to  Stock- 
ton, (45  miles,)  to  Sonora,  (50  miles,)  through  San  Andreas,  Angels,  Vallecito, 
and  ^^'olumbia,  to  Latrobe,  (38  miles,)  through  Jackson,  Sutter,  and  Dry  Town, 
and  to  West  Point,  (16  miles.)  There  is  also  a  horse  mail  to  Campo  Seco,  12 
/nJ]es  distant. 
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In  the  spriiig  of  1851  three  Frenchmen  found  an  extremely  rich  old  channel 
high  np  on  the  side  of  French  Hill,  northeast  of  the  town  of  Mokelunme  Hill, 
and  in  a  few  days  took  out  $180,000.  They  attempted  to  keep  their  wealth  a 
secret,  but  in  vain,  and  some  Americans  found  it  out  and  went  into  the  claim  at 
night  and  stole  from  it.  One  night  they  dag  out  a  piece  weighing  11  jjounds, 
but  as  it  was  dirty  they  did  not  discover  its  character  in  the  dark,  and  threw  it 
aside.  The  Frenchmen  found  this  piece  the  next  morning,  and  a  piece  of  candle 
which  had  been  left  behind ;  so  the  next  night  they  watched  their  claim  in  arms. 
The  robbers,  finding  themselves  foiled,  laid  claim  to  the  mine,  and  threatened  to 
take  it  by  force,  and  the  Frenchmen  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  to  defend 
their  countrymen,  since,  if  the  claim  of  one  Frenchman  could  be  taken,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  the  others.  There  was  much  animosity  ^t  the  time 
against  foreigners,  and  the  report  that  the  Frenchmen  were  arming  gave  great 
offence,  and  soon  there  were  two  armies  ready  for  the  fight.  The  French  vi«e- 
consul  at  Mokelumne  Hill  acted  as  mediator,  an^l  succeeded  in  making  a  com- 
promise, by  the  terms  of  which  a  committee  of  American  miners  were  placed  in 
possession  of  the  claim  to  work  it  until  they  had  taken  out  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Americans,  and  then  to  return  it  to 
the  French  owners.  The  committee  worked  at  the  claim  for  months  and  worked 
it  out,  and  the  entire  sum  that  they  paid  from  it  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
military  organization  was  $1,100,  a  sum  less  than  the  Frenchmen  hiid  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  nearly  every  day.  Thus  ended  the  French  war,  in  which  many 
French  cabins  were  btirned  but  aobody  was  killed  ;  though  attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  several  Frenchmen,  and  one  American  who,  having  been  appointed 
to  consult  with  the  French  consul,  took  sides  with  the  Frenchmen.  Before  the 
compromise  was  efiected  the  Frenchmen  fortified  themselves  on  Corral  Hill,  but 
they  fled  when  they  saw  the  enemy  coming  to  storm  their  works.  This  discre- 
tion saved  much  bloodshed,  for  the  assailants  outnumbered  the  entrenched  party, 
and  they  had  laid  their  plans  so  that  the  French  would  be  exposed  at  the  time 
of  assault  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  occupying  a  commanding  position  in  the  rear. 

MoKELTJMiTE  HiLL  OLD  CHAXNEL. — I'he  Mokelumuc  Hill  old  channel  begins 
or  is  found  at  its  hi^^hest  point  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  that  name,  near 
the  residence  of  J.  Tynan,  and  funs  thence  under  Corral  Flat,  striking  Stockton 
Hill,  (at  a  point  between  the  Stockton  Hill  upper  diggings  and  the  Water  Com- 
pany's claim,)  thence  passing  in  a  southwardly  direction  under  the  Stockton  Hill 
ridge,  about  330  feet  below  the  surface,  until  it  strikes  Chile  gulch,  under  the 
Innes  &  Co.  claim,  which  gulch  it  then  follows  down  on  one  sioe  or  the  other  to 
its  intersection  with  the  old  San  Andreas  channel,  where  the  two  unite.  This 
channel  has  been  worked  to  great  profit  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  others,  though 
opened  very  thoroughly  at  great  expense,  have  proved  entirely  barren.  The 
largest  yield  has  been  obtained  east  of  the  point  where  the  old  channel  first 
strikes  Chile  gulch,  but  further  down  there  is  a  place  called  Junction,  where  a 
number  of  claims  have  proved  very  rich. 

The  Water  Company's  claim,  1,800  feet  long,  in  Stockt#n  Hill,  southwest  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  has  been  worked  by  several  long  tunnels,  and  has  jnelded, 
according^to  rumor,  $110,000. 

The  Water  Company's  cement  mill,  on  Chile  gulch,  near  Mokelumne  Hill,  has 
10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  40  inches  of  water  forced  under  100  feet  head  upon 
a  hurdygnrdy  wheel. 

The  Paul  claim,  2,600  feet  long,  has  been  worked  continuously  for  ten  years, 
and  has  paid  well,  the  net  yield,  as  stated  by  common  report,  being  $160,000. 

The  Calaveras  Tunnel  Company  worked  from  1857  till  1866,  and  did  romark- 
ably  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  spent  much  money  in  himting  for  the  channel, 
and  made  but  little  gain  as  the  total  result  of  their  labors. 

The  Allen  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  from  1859  to  1865,  and  was 
not  profitable. 
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Tbe  Inaes  claim,  1,100  feet  long,  was  worked  from  1856  to  1864  by  a  tnnnel 
1,400  feet  loag,  which  passed  over  the  deep  channel,  and  by  four  shafts  from  45 
to  110  feet  deep.     The  result  was  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  money  invested. 

The  Cubberly  claim  has  yielded  some  very  rich  pay  gravel. 

The  Amherst  claim,  1,400  feet  long,  has  proved  extremely  rich.  The  chan- 
nel here  crosses  a  sti^eak  of  soft  rock  called  "rotten  granite"  by  the  miners,  and 
this  has  caught  the  gold  which  has  slidden  over  the  harder  rock.  The  claim 
bos  been  worked  for  10  years,  paying  all  the  time.  For  5  years,  10  or  12  men 
were  employed ;  now  there  are  4.  It  is  reported  that  a  partner  who  had  owned 
I'alf  the  claim  went  to  the  east  in  1862  with  $28,000.  The  work  was  done  by 
drifting  for  some  years,  but  the  tunnels  have  caved  in  and  now  the  hydraulic 
process  is  used. 

The  Shaw  claim  has  been  worked  10  years,  most  of  the  time  with  large  profit. 
An  attempt  was  made  lately  to  pipe  away  the  diit  through  a  shaft  and  tunnel, 
but  the  shaft  caved  in,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  pipe  away  the  dirt  from  the 
outside  of  the  hill. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  claims  in  Stockton  Hill,  commencing  at  Moke- 
lumne  Hill  and  running  down  stream.  Mention  has  been  made  of  but  one  old 
channel  ranniag  under  this  hill,  but  really  there  are  two,  the  smaller  one  being 
from  90  to  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main  old  ch'annel.  About  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below  Mokelumne  Hill  the  upper  channel  breaks  off  and  seems  to  fall 
90  feet  into  the  lower  channel,  and  it  does  not  appear  again  below  that  point. 

Opals. — In  the  north  end  of  Stockton  Hill,  almost  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  is  an  opal-bearing  stratum  about  60  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  This  stratum  is  a  rough  gravel  enclosed  in  a  tough  reddish 
clay,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  lying  between  two  layers  of  volcanic  sand. 
In  1865  three  claims  were  worked  for  opals,  which  were  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  they  were  of  very  common  quality  and  did  not  pay.  None  of  the 
fire  opals  were  found.  The  dirt,  when  taken  out,  was  allowed  to  dry,  and  was 
then  broken  up  with  wooden  mallets,  and  the  opals,  which  were  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter  and  wluto  in  color  on  the  outside,  were 
picked  out  by  hand.     The  longest  opal  tunnel  ran  190  feet  into  the  hill. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  much  excitement  at  Mokelumne  Hill  on  account 
of  the  rumored  discovery  of  a  mine  of  emeralds  and  sapphu*es,  and  men  went 
out  at  night  with  lanterns  and  staked  off  a  large  district  in  claims.  Afterwards 
they  investigated  the  nature  of  the  firet  discovery,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  supposed  precious  stones  were  only  pieces  of  colored  glass  which  had 
been  in  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey. 

Camps  ¥EAB  MokelumneHill. — Tunnel  Rid^e,  one  mile  southeast  of  Moke- 
lumne Hill,  is  three  miles  long,  has  a  cap  of  volcanic  rock,  beneath  which  in 
places  is  found  a  stratum  or  lead  of  amiferous  gravel,  most  of  which  has  been 
worked  through  tunnels. 

Buckeye,  two  miles  east  ef  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  several  hydraulic  claims, 
which  have  been  worked  for  six  ycara.     One  of  them  is  now  paying  well. 

Bnena  Vista  Hill,  four  miles  northeast  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  four  hydnmlio 
claims,  which  have  been  worked  for  ten  years  with  much  profit.  The  ground  is 
very  rich,  but  the  water  cannot  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  the 
expenses  are  great 

Rick  Gulch,  six  miles  east  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  had  very  rich  surfaco  claims 
in  early  days,  and  still  yields  well  in  a  few  spots. 

Douglas  Flat. — ^Douglas  Flat  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt,  wliich  is 
here  a  mile  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  150  feet ;  and  in 
those  places  \he  pay  be^an  125  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  covered  with  three 
strata  of  volcanic  ash,  with  intervening  strata  of  coarse  gravel.  The  deep  claims 
were  worked  through  shafts,  with  pumps  and  hoisting  apparatus  driven  by  ditch 
waiier.    The  town  has  been  more  permanent  than  most  mining  camps  because 
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of  the  deep  diggings,  and  according  to  repnto  it  lias  prodaced  more  gold  in  pro- 
portion to  ils  population  than  any  other  in  the  county. 

Among  the  notable  claims  are  the  following : 

The  Texas,  500  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide.  Tho  pay  stratum  is  from  6  to 
25  feet  deep  and  125  feet  below  the  surface.  Work  was  commenced  in  1853, 
and  has  c^ontinued  since  with  an  interruption  from  1859  to  1862,  caused  by 
water.  The  claim  employs  8  or  10  men,  and  it  pays,  sometimes,  $500,  and 
never  less  than  S200,  per  week  above  expenses.  The  total  production  has 
been  about  $60,000,  and  there  is  pay  ground  enough  to  last  for  5  or  10  years 
more.  A  stream  of  water  yielding  16  inches,  miners'  measure,  has  been  struck 
in  the  bottom,  and  a  pump  with  a  pipe  14  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  five-foot 
stroke,  is  used  for  keeping  the  claim  clear.  The  lowest  dr^n  is  60  feet  below  the 
surface.  A  tunnel  to  drain  tho  bottom  of  the  claim  would  have  to  be  two. 
miles  long. 

The  Union  claim,  1,000  feet  long  by  100  wide,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  is 
150  feet  deep.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  was  ten,  and  the  average 
weekly  yield  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  claim.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  took  out  90  ounces  or  $1,700  per  week  for  several  weeks.  The 
total  yield  has  been  about  $40,000.  The  claim  is  doing  nothing  now,  but  work 
will  be  resiuned. 

The  Wild  Groose  claim,  800  feet  long  by  100  wide,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet  without  finding  bottom  or  pay.  A  drift  is  now  being  run  in  hope  of 
finding  bottom.  Four  years'  work  and  $15,000  have  been  spent  without  any 
return  so  far.  In  two  drifts  of  this  company  the  dirt  swelled  so  fast  for  three 
days  that  the  drifters  made  no  headway. 

The  Perseverance  claim,  800  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  130 
feet  without  finding  anything,  and  the  shaft  is  still  going  down.  A  drift  rus 
into  this  claim  from  the  adjoining  Union  claim  has  struck  rich  pay  gravel. 

The  Dashaway,  1,000  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  by  an  incline  300  feet 
deep  perpendicularly  from  the  surface,  which  is  there  on  a  hillside.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  five  years,  and  has  produced  about  $25,000.  Five  men  are  at 
work  in  it. 

The  above  are  the  only  companies  now  working  or  likely  to  work  soon. 

The  Southwestern  claim,  1,200  by  100  feet,  yielded  $750,000,  and  is  worked 
out. 

The  Ohio,  800  by  100,  yielded  $50,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Harper,  200  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Lone  Star,  300  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Holmes  and  Toll,  100  feet  square,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Hitchcock  and  Burgess,  100  by  50  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Skunk  Tunnel,  400  by  100  feet,  yielded  $50,000 ;  worked  out. 

Muhphy's. — ^Murphy's,  16  miles  from  San  Andreas,  formerly  known  as  Mur- 
phy's Camp,  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  bv 
low  hills.  The  diggings  are  found  here  in  a  basin  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  * 
dirt  and  gravel  to  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  pay  stratum  was  found  in  some 
places  within  twenty  and  in  others  within  100  feet  of  the  surface ;  but  little  of 
it  was  high  enough  to  be  washed  in  the  natural  channels,  so  the  miners  hoisted 
the  dirt  by  derricks,  or  with  a  horse,  rope,  and  pulley,  to  their  sluices.  After- 
wards, however,  an  open  cut  900  feet  long  and  for  a  considerable  distance  40 
feet  deep  was  made.  This  facilitated  the  washing  of  the  flat  greatly.  There 
were  a  dozen  claims  which  paid  high,  averaging  $100,000  or  more  each  it  is  said, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  details.  The  Ithodes  claim,  one  of  the  richest, 
produced  $250,000  from  an  area  100  feet  long  and  40  wide.  The  deepest 
workings  were  100  feet.  In  one  afternoon  it  paid  37  pounds,  and  the  next 
forenoon  63  pounds  of  gold.  In  this  claim  a  tunnel  was  cut  through  a  large 
mass  of  limestone  far  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  was 
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found  a  cavity  containing  a  rich  auriferous  quartz  boulder  weighing  not  less  than 
half  a  ton ;  and  there  was  no  orifice  leading  to  the  cavity  large  enough  to  let 
in  a  stone  weighing  20  pounds.  There  was,  besides,  some  rich  gravel  in  the 
cavity.  This  statement  about  the  quartz  boulder,  if  it  came  from  some  unknown 
source,  would  deserve  no  consideration,  but  it  is  vouched  for  by  Alonzo  Rhodes, 
agent  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  who  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  is  reputed 
to  be  mest  trustworthy. 

Murphy's  derives  some  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  stopping  point  for 
travellers  going  to  and  from  the  Big  Trees. 

Some  of  the  gold  at  Murphy's  was  quite  black  on  the  surface. 

Between  Murphy's  and  Douglas  Flat  an  old  channel  has  been  traced  for  600  feet. 

Vallecito. — Vallecito,  14  miles  from  San  Andreas,  is  a  level  valley,  with 
deep  diggings,  which  are  covered  with  three  strata  of  lava  or  volcanic  sand. 
The  valley  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  from  1852  to  1855,  and  is  still 
far  from  being  worked  out,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  drainage,  and  the  claims 
which  would  pay  for  drifting  have  been  exhausted.  In  1855  a  mammoth  tunnel, 
to  be  2,700  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep,  was  commenced,  to  drain  the  flat,  which 
is  about  86  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  workings.  After  400  feet  of  the  mammoth 
tunnel  had  been  cut,  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  in  very  hard  greenstone,  and 
after  $15,000  had  been  spent,  the  work  was  abandoned.  In  1862  a  new  tunnel, 
to  bo  1,500  feet  long  and  36  feet  below  the  surface,  was  commenced,  and  last 
spring  it  was  cojjipleted,  though  the  flume  is  not  yet  ready  for  washing.  The 
flume  in  and  out  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  2,000  feet  long,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  is  $30,000,  exclusive  of  interest.  An  ancient  channel  100  feet  witle  has 
been  traced  for  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  it  is  considered  still  rich. 
The  ground  is  held  by  old  miners,  who  will  now  wash  off  their  claims  through 
the  tunnel.  No  public  notice  has  yet  been  given  of  the  conditions  on  which 
miners  can  tail  into  the  tunnel. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  Vallecito  is  $20,000  per  month  j  formerly  it  was 
$6e,000. 

The  Day  and  Hunter  claim  in  Vallecito  Flat  was  100  foot  square,  and  paid 
$25,000. 

The  Isabel  and  Mitchell,  of  the  same  size,  paid  the  same  amount. 

In  the  Durham  &;  Co.  claim  a  piece  weighing  25  pounds  was  found. 

There  were  50  claims  in  the  flat  that  paid  well,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
production  severally. 

Near  Vallecito  is  a  gravel  ridge  60  feet  deep,  and  a  portion  of  it  paid  well  in 
hydraulic  claims. 

^Itnor  Placer  Camps. — At  San  Domingo,  on  the  limestone  belt,  four  men 
took  out  $100,000  in  three  years,  commencing  in  1863. 

Near  Murphy's  is  Owlburrow  Flat,  which  is  rich  and  might  bo  drained. 

Indian  creek,  San  Antone,  and  Cave  City,  on  the  limestone  belt,  have  had  some 
rich  ebdms,  but  the  diggings  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

Quartz  Regulations  of  Angels. — ^The  quartz  reglations  of  the  Angels  dis- 
trict provide  that  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  shall  be  100  feet  on  the  vein,  with 
150  feet  on  each  side ;  and  a  discoverer  is  entitled  to  50  feet  more  on  the  vein 
than  an  ordinary  claimant.     The  regulations  say : 

He  or  she  [the  claimant]  shall  have  the  right  to  all  the  dips,  strikes,  or  angles  of  ereiy 
vein  originating  on  the  claim.  We  anderstand  that  a  vein  ori^nat«s  on  or  below  the  sur* 
face  ruaning  downwards,  and  not  from  below  running  upwards ;  so  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons locating  a  claim  on  either  side  of  the  boundaries  of  another  shall  have  a  right  to  a  vein 
running  through  his  or  their  claim  that  originates,  as  above  understood,  on  the  claim  first 
located ;  but  no  man  shall  have  the  right  to  follow  a  vein  on  the  length  of  it  beyond  the 
perpendicular  of  his  botindfury. 

liinors  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  at  least  10  bona  fide  days*  work  on  their  claim  or 
claims  during  the  year  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1860.  Miners  failing  to  do 
so,  their  claim  or  claims  will  be  considered  forfeited  and  open  to  other  parties. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tliere  is  no  express  requirement  of  any  Tvork  after  the 
Ist  of  April,  1861,  as  a  condition  of  title ;  but  the  intention  was  undoubtedly  td 
require  10  days'  werk  on  each  claim  within  each  year,  ending  with  March. 

The  records  of  this  district  were  burned  in  1855,  and  no  copies  or  written 
evidences  of  title  before  the  fire  are  preserved. 

There  are  57  quartz  claims  on  record  in  the  district,  and  55  of  them  bear  date 
previous  to  1864.  In  that  year  no  claim  was  made ;  in  1865,  one ;  one  in  1866 ; 
and  none  in  1867  up  to  June  1. 

Quartz  Regulations  of  San  Andbbas. — The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  miners'  regulations  of  the  San  Andreas  district  for  ledge  mining : 

Claims  in  said  district  shall  be  200  feet  in  length  on  the  lead,  with  all  its  dips,  spars,  and 
angles,  with  300  feet  in  width  on  the  surface. 

Shareholders  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  one  day's  labor  for  each  200  feet  held  or  claimed 
by  them,  or  its  valHo  in  improvements  thereon,  in  each  month,  from  the  first  day  of  May  to 
the  first  daj  of  November  m  each  year ;  >f  they  fail  so  to  do  their  claim  shall  be  considered 
forfeited  and  open  to  entry  by  other  parties,  unless  the  first  parties  shall  have  been  prevented 
by  sickness  of  themselves  or  families  from  complying  with  this  law.  When  a  company 
shall  have  pot  |500  worth  of  work  on  a  claim  the  same  may  be  held  over  for  one  year,  and 
no  longer,  by  a  renewal  of  the  record  of  said  claim,  mado  at  any  datM  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  May  of  each  y^r,  daring  which  year  the  parties  owning  such  claim  shall  not  be  com* 
pelled  to  perform  any  work  on  the  same. 

These  reflations  were  adopted  in  March,  1866 ;  and  there  are  57  lode  claims 
recorded,  the  latest  dated  in  1865.  There  is  no  quartz  mine  in  operation  in 
the  district,  save  at  Wilson's  creek,  where  there  are  tvo  arrastras  at  work. 

Quartz  Mtning  in  Calaveras. — ^The  most  noted  quartz  mines  of  Cala- 
veras county  are  the  Morgan,  the  Reserve,  the  Enterprise,  the  Sonth  Carolina, 
the  Stanislaus,  the  Union,  and  the  Carson  Creek,  at  Carson  Hill ;  the  Bovee, 
tlie  Angels,  the  Hill,  and  the  Sickles,  at  Angels ;  all  on  the  mother  lode ;  and 
the  Woodhouse,  near  West  Point.  A  number  of  rich  veins  have  been  found 
near  the  limestone  belt,  but  their  wealth  has  been  confined  to  pockets. 

Morgan. — The  Morgan  mine,  500  feet  long,  oh  the  mother  lode,  was  dis- 
covered in  1850  by  a  man  named  Hance,  who  took  in  six  partners,  Morgan 
being  the  president.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  summit  of  Carson  Hill, 
and  the  rock  was  extremely  rich ;  indeed,  if  the  statements  of  those  who  lived 
at  the  place  are  to  be  taken,  the  gold  was  abundant  beyond  any  parallel.  Much 
of  it  was  taken  out  in  mortars,  and  not  nnfrequently  there  were  so  many  strings 
of  gold  in  the  rock  that  cold  chisels  had  to  be  used  to  cut  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion gold  to  the  amount  of  $110,000  was  thrown  down  at  one  blast.  The  news 
filled  the  State  with  excitement.  The  town  of  Melones,  on  the  southan  side  of 
the  bill,  becAme  the  largest  mining  camp  in  the  State,  with  a  popidation  vari- 
ously estimated  firom  3,000  to  5,000.  People  came  in  crowds  to  se«  the  mine. 
Robinson's  ferry,  on  the  Stanislaus  river,  two  miles  south  of  the  place,  took 
in  810,000  for  ferriage  in  six  weeks.  From  February,  1850,  till  Docember, 
1851,  the  production  continued  uninterrupted  and  with  very  little  decline.  In 
that  time,  according  to  Thomas  Deare,  who  has  lived  at  the  mine  longer  than 
any  other  person,  $2,800,000  were  extracted  and  immense  sums  were  stolen.  It 
is  reported  of  one  Mexican  miner  that  he  stole  $1,500  in  one  day  from  the  arras- 
tra  which  he  had  in  charge,  and  pidd  it  the  next  day  for  a  horse.  All  the  rock 
too  poor  for  the  hand  mortar  was  ground  in  arrastras,  and  it  is  said  that  50  of 
them  were  running  at  one  time.  The  facilities  for  stealing  were  great  and  the 
temptation  strong.  Gambling  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  and  gold  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  value.  The  miners  were  mostly  Mexicans,  who,  as  a  class,  were 
not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by  American  miners ;  but  they  had  had  some 
experience  in  this  kind  of  mining  and  their  services  were  indispensable.  They 
could  pick  up  the  lumps  of  gold  in  the  mine,  or  they  could  take  handfulls  of 
amalgam  from  the  arrastra  with  little  fear  of  detection.  As  for  the  amomit 
taken  in  this  way,  it  could  never  be  ascertained,  but  that  it  was  great  was 
assumed  in  the  common  conversation  of  the  miners  themselves. 
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The  vast  production  was  too  great  to  be  witnessed  in  peace.  Several  hundred 
ruffians  banded  themselves  together  under  the  lead  of  Billy  Mulligan  and 
otiiers  of  his  kind  and  drove  away  the  owners  of  the  mine  by  force  and  worked 
it  themselves.  A  suit  to  eject  them  was  commenced,  and  after  nine  months 
their  work  was  stopped  by  injunction,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  final  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  Morgan  and  his  associates.  Morgan  then  went  to  Eng- 
land to  sell  the  mine,  but  more  litigation  sprang  up  about  the  title,  and  there 
was  no  final  decision  and  very  little  w«rk  till  the  spring  of  1867,  the  mine  hav- 
.  ing  lain  idle  for  nearly  15  years.  The  work  has  lately  been  recommenced, 
and  report  says  some  marvellously  rich  rock  has  been  taken  out,  but  the  super- 
intendent did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  give  the  precise  facts  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  mine  is  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  includes  two  veins,  which  unite 
100  feet  below  the  surface.  One  is  about  six  feet  wide  and  called  the  stratified 
vein,  because  of  numerous  seams  parallel  with  the  walls ;  the  other  is  40  feet 
wide  and  is  called  the  boulder  vein,  because  the  quartz  in  it  is  solid  and  boulder- 
like.  A  tunnel  160  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  100  feet  below  the  outcroppings, 
and  from  this  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein,  finding  pay  rock  all  the 
wav.  The  richest  rock  is  a  talcoso  slate  on  the  foot-wall.  The  mine  can  be 
worked  conveniently  by  tunnels  to  a  depth  of  500  or  600  feet.  There  is  no 
mill  now,  but  the  proprietors  propose  to  erect  one,  and  they  are  now  taking  out 
rock.     In  the  middle  of  June  they  had  5,000  tons  already  out. 

Eesebve. — Immediately  south  of  the  Morgan  is  the  reserve  mine,  980  feet 
long.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1860  by  a  tunnel  300  feet  long  and  a  shaft  135 
feet  deep,  and  common  report  says  that  3,000  tons  of  talcose  slate  were  crushed 
and  $200,000  obtained.  A  report  made  by  a  French  mining  engineer  to  the 
Melones  and  Stanislaus  Mining  Company,  which  is  better  authority  than  common 
report,  says  the  yield  has  been  $130,000.  Mr.  Coignet,  the  author  of  the  report, 
says: 

The  lead  worked  at  the  Reserve  belonf^rs  to  that  order  of  vein  which  runs  west  15^  north, 
east  15°  south,  and  is  rich  in  ore  thronghoat  its  whole  extent.  At  the  walling,  [foot-wall,] 
and  for  many  feet  in  width,  the  slate  formations  are  impregnated  with  auriferoos  pyrites,  partly 
decomposed  near  the  surface.  •  •  •  i  ^rtm  told  on  the  spot  that  the  slate  formations  of 
the  casings  throughout  the  length  of  the  claim  did  not  pay  less  than  |18  per  ton  at  the  mill, 
and  that  the  ore  wtmeiXy  extracted  contained  from  (90  to  |300  per  ton. 

Enterpbise. — The  Enterprise,  900  feet,  adjoining  the  Reserve  on  the  south, 
has  been  opened  by  a  tunnel  which  runs  450  feet  on  the  lode.  There  is  no  mill 
connected  with  the  mine,  nor  is  any  work  being  done. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  South  Carolina,  2,550  feet  long,  adjoins  the  Enter- 
prise. The  vein  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  has  been  opened  by  drifts  running  580 
feet  on  the  lode,  280  feet  below  the  surface,  in  pay  chimney  all  the  way.  The 
mine  was  first  worked,  from  1850  to  1853,  by  some  Mexicans  under  a  lease,  wh« 
accounted  at  the  rate  of  $85  per  ton ;  but  rumor  says  that  the  actual  yield  was 
much  larger,  and  that  the  total  amount  which  they  took  out  was  $400,000,  and 
that  they  got  $40,000  in  one  week  from  their  arrastras.  In  one  period  of  seven 
months  they  acconnted  for  $119,000,  and  paid  over,  according  to  contract,  one- 
half,  or  $59,500 ;  but  the  owners  wore  dissatisfied,  and  terminated  the  lease  in 
1853,  and  the  mine,  notwithstanding  the  general  belief  in  its  great  wealth,  stood 
Btill  five  years.  In  the  spring  and  summw  of  1858  a  ten-stamp  mill  ran  fer  three 
months  and  took  $19,000,  and  then  the  work  was  stopped  by  litigation.  The 
last  rock  taken  out  paid  $40  per  ton.  The  mill  is  now  in  ruins,  and  no  work  is 
being  done.    Mr.  Coignet  says  of  the  South  Carolina : 

The  quarts  is  generally  white-bladed,  foliated  with  g^reen,  slaty  streaks,  and  assuming  a 
f  trined  appearance.  It  is  in  these  slate  formations  that  the  flattened  or  laminated  leaves  of 
gold  are  found.  Sometimes  the  quartz  is  compact  and  yellowish,  but  then  it  is  nearly  always 
near  an  intersection.  Against  the  walling  [foot-wall  J  of  these  leads  the  slates  are  of  a  yel- 
low brown,  very  talcose,  and  perforated  by  cubical  holes,  indicative  of  deposits  of  rotten  iron 
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pyrites.  These  are  iactible,  and  can  be  cnt  with  a  knife.  Between  their  strata  is  found 
some  bluish  quarts  surrounded  bj  pure  gold.  On  the  whole  line  of  the  leads,  beginning 
at  the  South  Carolina  elaioi  and  up  to  the  Hope,  where  they  still  exhibit  the  same  character, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  slaty  formations,  in  a  breadth  of  several  feet  from  the  wailing  of  the 
lead,  contain  at  least  $18  per  ton. 

Stanislaus. — The  Stanislaus  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  on  the  middle  branch 
of  the  mother  lode,  immediately  nortJi  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  At  this  claim  the 
vein  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees. 
The  mine  has  been  opened  by  three  tunnels,  one  400  feet  long  and  two  of 
100  feet  each,  and  by  several  shafts  running  down  from  the  tunnels.  The 
quartz  is  remarkable  for  containing  much  gold  in  the  fonn  of  a  tcUuride,  which, 
though  very  rich,  has  never  been  worked  so  as  to  yield  much.  Mr.  Coignet, 
who  examined  the  mine,  says : 

The  quartz  croppings  are  white,  with  reddish  tints  in  the  cracks,  and  containing  crystals 
of  feldspar,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  iron.  The  free  gold  which  had  been  found  on  the 
surface  changed  readily  into  tellurets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  into  auriferous  iron  pyrites, 
which,  by  their  decomposition  when  hi  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  have  spread  a  reddish 
hue  over  the  rock.  In  these  ledges,  among  which  the  Stanislaus  offers  an  example,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  quartz  varies  considerably,  both  in  its  course  and  incline,  whereas  the  roofing 
[han^ng  wall]  remains  perfectly  regular.  Thus,  from  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  to  within  a 
few  ieet  of  the  shaft,  at  the  northern  extremitv  of  French  and  Wood's  elnim,  the  croppings 
have  a  thickness  of  more  than  six  feet,  whilst  beyond  that  space  the  quartz  disappears  in  the 
slate,  without,  however,  causing  a  break  in  the  lead.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  just  men- 
tioned the  lead  ha^  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  contains  numerous  crystals  of  tellurets.  At 
120  feet  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  middle  tunnel  a  shaft  was  formerly  sunk  by  Mexicans, 
by  means  of  which  a  largo  sum  was  t^ken.  There  also  the  quartz  has  disappeared,  and  the 
ore  is  found  in  the  slate. 

The  rich  deposits  of  the  lead  aro  found  in  chimneys  with  a  horizontal  incline  of  about  31 
degrees  to  the  south  in  the  walling,  [  foot-wall,  ]  and  in  the  small  quartz  feeders  which  follow 
the  line  of  the  slate  formations,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  principal  leads.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe,  with  regard  to  this  mineral  system,  that  tellurets  are  found  exclusively 
in  the  quartz  which  contains  crystals  of  feldspar  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  iron  ;  and 
hence,  whenever  these  minerals  are  met  with,  the  speedy  appearance  of  ore  may  be  relied 
upon. 

The  compact  quartz  of  the  lead  is  often  found  to  contain,  and,  in  fact,  generally  does  con- 
tain, auriferous  iron  pyrites,  which  are  Bometimes  of  great  richness.  The  slate  formations  in 
which  the  lead  is  imbedded  are  also  full  of  iron  pyrites,  but  contain  no  g^ld,  or  perhaps  a 
very  small  amount.  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  pyrites  is  such  that  they  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  richest  pyrites,  in  fact,  seldom  crystalize  very 
distinctly,  being  in  compact  masses,  which  clearly  exhibit  the  numerous  lines  of  cleavage ; 
they  are  very  bright,  ana  have  a  very  distinct  yellowish  appearance.  The  indifferent  pyrites, 
on  the  contrary,  are  found  in  well-defined  cubical  crystalizatioas,  isolated,  and  with  a  sharp 
edge,  and  usually  disseminated  through  the  slate  formations. 

Throughout  the  length  of  the  zone  [the  main  pay  chimney]  the  roofing  [the  hanging 
wall]  is  well  defined,  but  the  walling  [the  foot  wall]  is  irregular,  and  composed  of  quartz 
feeders  which  follow  the  stratification  of  the  slate  formations  and  finally  unite  with  small 
quartz  veins  containing  feldspar,  carbonates  of  lime,  and,  as  is  the  case  always,  some  tellu- 
rets. The  association  of  these  minerals  is  so  perfectly  verified  thnt  when  one  is  met  there  is 
a  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  others  at  a  short  distance.       «  «  •  • 

These  ores  are  sometimes  of  an  extraordinary  value;  thus,  during  my  visit  to  Melones,  an 
assay  which  I  made  myself  on  four  ounces  of  sulphurets  and  tellurots,  taken  from  a  concen- 
tration of  second-class  ores,  yielded  $150  of  gold  and  f  1  of  silver,  or  about  |17,500  to  the 
ton  of  concentrated  sulphurets.  *  *  *  No  process  of  economical  manipulation  of  this 
class  of  ores  has,  as  yet,  been  found  without  inflicting  serious  losst^.  The  concentration 
which  has  to  be  resorted  to,  costly  in  itself,  still  permits  the  escape  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
precious  metals. 

Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  a  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  to  whom  speci- 
mens of  the  ore  from  the  Stanislaus  mine  were  submitted,  wrote  a  report,  in  which 
he  said : 

These  ores  are  of  extraordinary  interest  for  the  mineralogist  and  metallurgist,  since  besides 
their  great  richness  in  native  gold,  they  contain  also  telluric  gold  and  silver  in  such  quan- 
tities as  have  never  before  been  known.  Telluric  ores  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  rare,  and 
found  only  in  small  quantities  at  the  following  places  :  at  Offenbanya,  Salathna,  and  Nag- 
yag,  in  Transylvania;  ut  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary;  at  the  Sawodinsky  mines,  in  the  Altai 
mountains ;  and  at  Spottsylvania,  in  Virginia.    J:>ut  at  none  of  these  places  ore  the  telluric 
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ores  as  important  as  in  the  Staoislaas  mine ;  on  the  contrary,  the  onantity  found  in  them  is 
so  smaU  that  no  repfnlar  process  for  their  reduction  can  be  said  to  oe  in  practice.        *        * 

The  samples  of  ore  from  the  Stanislaus  nine,  shown  to  me  by  you,  contain  large  quantities 
of  sylvanite  or  g^phic  tellurium,  of  steel-g^ay  color  and  metaflie  lustre,  bv  far  the  richest 
tellurium  ore,  and  smaller  quantities  of  the  tellurium  of  lead,  recoff^izabl^  by  its  tin-white 
color  and  great  lustre.  It  is  probable  that  other  con^binations  of  tellurium  will  also  be  found 
on  a  closer  examination  of  the  ores.  *  *  •  •  •  • 

Science  indicates  and  your  own  experience  fully  proyes  that  the  ores  are  not  suitable  for 
amalgamation.  Quicksilver  not  only  fails  to  absorb  any  portion  of  the  gold  contained  in  the 
telluric  combinations,  but  the  presence  of  the  latter  prevents  the  quicksilver  from  producing 
its  natural  effect  even  upon  the  native  gold,  so  that  even  of  the  latter  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  only  can  be  obtained  by  amalgarration.  Nor  would  the  matter  oe  much  helped 
oy  separating  the  tellurium,  were  that  practicable,  by  roasting,  for  the  Stanislaus  ores  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  tellurid  of  lead,  and  the  lead,  as  is  well  known,  is  most  injmrious 
to  amalgamation.  •  •  »  j^i^q  distribution  of  the  ores  in  the  vein  renders  a 

separation  of  them  by  hand  into  three  or  more  different  qualities,  according  to  richness,  com- 
paratively easy  and  inexpensive.  These  different  qualities  I  would  submit  separately  to  a 
process  of  wet  concentraCion,  which  for  the  richer  ores  would  have  to  be  carried  on  with 
extreme  care.  *#  «•••«• 

For  the  first  qualities,  which  contain  only  a  smaH  amount  of  gangue,  I  should  recommend 
cupellation  with  lead.  This  process  consists  in  melting  a  quantity  of  lead  in  a  cupelling 
furnace  and  gradually  adding  the  finely-crushed  ore  as  soon  as  the  lead  begins  to  oxydize, 
and  a  coating  of  litharge  is  thereby  formed  on  the  surface.  The  ore  floats  about  on  the  molten 
lead,  and  the  base  metals  become  oxydized  through  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  and 
with  the  litharge  or  oxyd  of  lead,  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  up  its  oxygen.  The  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  l>ase  metals  immediately  liberates  the  gold  and  silver,  which  combine  with  the 
molten  lead  and  are  retained  by  it  while  the  oxydized  base  metals  form  with  the  litharge  a 
thoroughly  fluid  slag,  which  can  be  raked  off ;  as  much  further  ore  can  then  be  added  as  the 
lead  is  capable  of  absorbing. 

If  experience  should  show  that  a  part  of  the  tellurinni  also  passes  into  the  molten  lead  in  a 
metallic  state,  instead  of  at  once  oxydizing  and  combining  with  the  litharge,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cupelling  process  in  furnaces  especially 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  leaa  which  has  absorbed  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the 
ore  can  be  worked  in  these  furnaces  as  long  as  necessary  to  oxydize  all  the  tellurium,  which 
will  then  gradually  form  tellurite  of  lead,  and  be  raked  off  like  the  first  slag  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  The  purified  lead  can  then  be  removed  to  the  cupelling  furnace 
and  the  cupellation  be  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  Santa  Craz  mine  is  1,500  feet  long  on  the  western  brancli 
of  the  mother  lode,  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  This  vein  is  barren  so  far  as 
examined,  except  in  the  walls,  where  it  is  crossed  by  two  smaller  veins,  which 
nm  west  15®  north.  Some  of  the  rock  has  yielded  $300  per  ton.  A  tunnel  240 
feet  long  has  been  cut,  reaching  the  vein.     No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Union. — ^The  Union  mine,  400  feet,  is  on  Carson  Hill,  and  the  vein  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  branch  of  the  mother  lode.  The  vein  is  30  feet  wide  in  places, 
but  th«  best  pay  (from  $20  to  $70  per  ton)  has  been  found  in  a  seam  of  talcose 
slate  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  20-stamp  steam  mill 
is  being  built  now. 

Carson  Creek. — ^The  Carson  Creek  quartz  mine,  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  mother  lode,  near  the  mouth  of  Carson  creek,  is  1,000  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  12  feet  wide  for  600  feet,  but  then  pinches  out  till  it  is  only  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  The  thick  part  of  the  claim  has  been  prospected  to  an  average  depth 
of  40  feet,  and  rock  has  been  found  nearly  all  along  to  pay  $7  or  $8  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  a  few  rich  pockets.  The  wall  is  in  places  as  smooth  as  glass.  There 
are  parts  of  the  vein  where  the  quartz  contains  enough  argentiferous  galena  to 
yield  60  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  There  is  on  the  claim  a  lO-stamp  mill, 
which  has  heretofore  been  used  for  dry  cmshing,  but  is  now  being  remodelled  for 
wet  crushing.  The  pulp,  after  passing  from  the  battery  and  over  copper-plate, 
is  to  be  settled  in  tanks,  from  which  the  sand  will  be  taken  to  be  ground  in  Hep- 
bum  pans  a^id  amalgamated  afterwards  hi  aniistras  with  iron  floors  and  stone  drags. 

BovEE. — The  Bovee  mine,  465  feet  long,  at  Angelo,  includes  four  veins  which 
here  represent  the  mother  lode.  The  main  vein  seems  to  be  talcose  slate  near  the 
surface,  and  is  from  20  to  SO  feet  wide.  The  first  vein  to  the  west  of  this  is  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  barren,  and  underlies  a  heavy  bed  of  talc,  three  and  a 
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half  feet  wide.  The  next  vein  is  three  feet  wide,  and  contxiins  88  or  $10  rock. 
Then  come  two  feet  of  slate,  beyond  which  is  a  vein  15  feet  i^ido,  with  hard 
white  harren  quartz  on  the  hanging  wall.  At  a  depth  of  120  feet  it  is  only  three 
feet  thick,  and  carries  rich  sulphurets  in  spots.  The  character  at  that  depth 
changes  from  a  brittle  white  to  a  blueish,  spermaceti-like  quartz,  which  promises 
well.  The  main  vein  is  a  hard,  white,  barren  quartz,  with  occasional  spots  of 
sulphurets.  It  is  supposed  from  tho  dip  of  these  veins  that  they  will  meet  and 
unite  about  400  feet  below  the  surface.  At  the  surface  they  are  about  200  feet 
apart  between  the  outer  lines. 

The  deepest  workings  are  130  feet  down,  and  at  60  feet  drifts  have  been  run 
350  feet  on  the  vein.  All  the  rock  pays  not  less  than  $6  per  ton  ;  but  there  are 
two  pay  chimneys,  which  appear  to  be  nearly  vertical,  and  which  paid  $16  near 
the  suiface,  and  3rield  $26  per  ton  at  a  depth  of  120  feet.  Seams  of  slate  appear 
on  the  snrface,  but  are  not  found  below.  Talc  is  found  mixed  with  the  quartz, 
and  is  rich  in  sulphurets. 

As  soon  as  a  blast  is  let  off  in  the  mine  there  are  men  who  set  to  work  to  break 
and  select  the  rock,  throwing  aside  all  the  barren  stuff,  of  which  there  is  consid- 
erable. This  breaking  and  selection  needs  to  be  done  without  delay,  because 
after  the  rock  has  been  shovelled  about  it  becomes  so  dirty  that  its  quality  does 
not  show  without  washing. 

This  mine  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  its  first  owner,  Mr.  Winters,  and 
according  to  rumor  its  gross  yield  under  his  management  was  $500,000.  He 
worked  the  claim  along  its  whole  length  by  open  cut ;  and  in  his  early  workings 
by  picking  the  rock,  he  obtained  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  ton  in  an  arrastra.  No 
such  vein  stone  can  be  found  in  it  now,  though  it  is  still  considered  a  rick  and 
very  valuable  mine. 

The  Bovee  mill  has  10  stamps  of  500  pounds  each,  driven  at  the  speed  of 
75  blows  per  minute,  with  eight  inches  drop.  The  screen  is  of  wire  No. 
20.  The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  with  loose  quicksilver,  and 
l>elow  the  screen  there  is  a  copper  plate,  after  passing  which  the  pulp  goes 
into  a  tank  where  the  current  is  arrested,  and  through  another  where  the  current 
at  the  surface  is  not  arrested — ^that  is,  there  is  a  steady  discharge.  For  a  time 
Mr.  Bovee  ran  the  pulp  through  three  tanks,  one  below  the  other,  with  a  con- 
stant discharge  from  each.;  but  the  experiment  satisfied  him  that  the  two  last  did 
not  pay.  The  first  tank  below  the  mortar  catches  coarse  sand;  the  second 
catches  fine  sand;  and  the  third  and  fourth  fill  up  with  slum  that  does  not  pay 
to  work.  The  sands  from  the  first  two  tanks  are  shovelled  upon  a  platform, 
horn  which  thoy  are  taken  to  charge  the  Wheeler  &  Randall  pans,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  they  are  ground  in  charges  of  800  pounds  each  for  three  hours. 
Half  an  hour  l)efore  the  grinding  is  done  the  muUers  are  raised  a  little,  and  four 
pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  in.  The  pulp  while  in  the  pan  is  as  thick  as  it 
can  be  worked  conveniently.  To  each  charge  a  large  peck  of  hot  coal  and  wood 
ashes  from  under  the  grate  are  added,  and  steam  is  thrown  into  the  pulp. 
Wheeler,  the  inventor  of  the  pan,  recommends  the  introduction  of  200  pounds  of 
quicksilver  at  the  commencement  of  the  grinding.  Bovee  uses  only  four,  intro- 
duced near  the  close  of  the  grinding.  In  Mr.  Bovee's  opinion,  the  grinding  is 
facilitated  and  hastened  by  keeping  the  pulp  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  as  long 
as  it  is  in  the  pans.  Three  of  Knox's  pans  are  used  as  settlers  for  each  grinding 
pan.  The  runs  last  for  two  weeks.  If  the  run  lasts  four  weeks  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  quicksilver  is  lost,  and  that  which  is  saved  is  comapt  or  dirty. 

Besides  the  stamp  and  pan  mill,  there  is  an  arrastra  mill  with  15  arrastras, 
driven  by  61  inches  of  water  on  an  overshot  wheel  30  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  wide.  The  roek  is  crushed  in  the  stamp  mill  as  fine  as  pead  for  the  arras- 
tras, in  which  it  is  ground  for  six  hours  in  charges  of  280  pounds  each.  The 
yield  in  the  pans  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  arrastras. 

Angels. — ^The  mine  of  the  Angels  Quartz  Mining  Company  is  900  feet  long, 
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and  the  working  vein  has  an  average  width  of  15  feet  of  talcoae  slate  mixed 
with  qiuutz.  The  quartz-lode  is  150  feet  west  at  the  surface,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  two  will  meet  about  300  feet  from  the  surface.  There  is  a  good  gouge 
on  both  sides  and  clay  slate  walls  to  the  vein.  The  mine  has  been  worked  for 
10  years,  and  is  now  yielding  88  per  ton,  though  assays  show  that  the  rock  con- 
tains from  $15  to  820.  The  gold  is  very  fine.  The  mine  has  a  30-stamp  steam 
mill,  ^-ith  a  Blake  crusher  to  prepare  the  rock  for  the  stamps,  two  Wheeler  pans 
for  gi-inding,  a  Bel  den  settler,  and  lately  an  experiment  has  been  tried  with  one 
of  Hesse's  pans.  The  pulp  is  discharged  from  the  mortar  through  a  slot  screen, 
the  orifices  being  as  wide  as  those  in  a  No.  40  wire  screen.  The  advantage  of 
the  slot  screen  is  that  it  discharges  more  freely,  as  the  holes  are  not  plugged  up 
by  the  sulphurets.  The  deepest  workings  are  186  feet  deep,  and  the  drifts  ex- 
tend along  the  vein  350  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way.  Most  of  the  early  workings 
were  in  open  cut,  and  the  rock  was  richer  at  the  surface  than  in  the  lower  levels. 

Hill. — Dr.  HilPs  mine,  412  feet  long,  is  also  working  on  the  talcose  slate 
vein,  which  averages  15  feet  wide,  and  contains  much  silicate  of  lime,  besides 
quartz,  the  slate  occupying  a  very  subordinate  portion  here.  The  proprieter  of 
the  mine  says  that  most  of  the  gold  is  found  in  threads  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  in  bunches  of  silicate  of  lime.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  mine  in 
1857  with  aiTastras,  and  has  l)een  continued  since  \vith  the  exception  of  three 
years.  The  total  production  is  estimated  at  8250,000,  and  the  amount  spent 
in  the  mine,  8300,000.  There  is  now  a  12-stamp  mill  at  work  on  it.  The 
depth  from  the  dies  in  the  mortar  to  the  discharge  is  14  inches,  and  the 
stamps  when  raised  to  their  highest  point  are  two  inches  deep  in  the  water.  For 
a  time  no  screen  was  used,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  not  satisfactory. 
Tlie  present  screen  is  of  No.  60  wire.  Hunter's  amalgamator  and  Hill's  pan  are 
used.  Tlie  latter,  named  after  its  inventor,  the  owner  of  this  mine,  is  a  •ircular 
copper  dish  six  feet  in  diameter,  six  inches  deep.  A  section  through  the  centre 
represents  a  segment  of  an  oval.  This  bowl  revolves  horizontally  on  a  cen- 
tral axis,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  cup  to  hold  quicksilver.  The  pan  makes  18 
revolutions  p<sT  minute.  The  whole  suifao^  of  the  pan  is  covered  with  amalgam. 
One  of  these  pans  at  the  mill  of  the  Angels  Quaitz  Mining  Company  saves  8200 
per  month,  it  is  said.  In  Hill's  mine  there  are  numerous  horses  of  barren  slate, 
and  in  one  place  a  trachytic  dike  15  feet  thick  crosses  the  lode  running  west- 
northwest  and  east-southeast.  About  five  jjer  cent,  of  the  pay  rock  consists  of 
sulphurets.  The  silicate  of  lime  gives  a  milky  look  to  the  pulp  as  it  comes  from 
the  mortar. 

Stickles. — The  Stickles  mine,  400  feet  long,  near  the  town  of  Angels,  on 
the  mother  lode,  which  is  there  20  feet  thick,  is  quartz  and  pay  all  the  way 
through,  with  numerous  seams  of  slate.  The  deepest  workings  are  80  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been  nm  120  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  rock  all  the 
way.     There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  in  operation  on  the  mine. 

Utica. — The  Utica,  600  feet  long,  is  owned  in  San  Francisco.  There  was  a 
nine-stamp  mill  which  did  not  pay,  and  has  been  moved  away.  The  deepest 
workings  are  60  feet  from  the  surf'ace. 

LiGHTNEK. — The  Lightner  mine,  400  feet  long,  owned  in  San  Francisco,  was 
worked  in  open  cut  for  three  or  four  years  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  a  10-stamp 
mill,  but  the  expenses  were  a  trifle  more  than  the  receipts,  and  so  the  mill  was 
moved  away  and  the  mine  left  idle.  If  wages  were  a  little  lower  tbis  mine 
would  pay,  for,  according  to  the  general  opinion  in  the  neighborhood,  there  is  a 
large  body  of  rock  that  will  yield  at  least  84  or  $5  per  ton,  and  probably  $6  or  $8. 

Ella. — The  Ella  mine  (known  also  by  the  names  of  the  Calaveras,  the 
Terrific,  and  the  Demorest)  is  seven  miles  nortliwest  of  Angels,  on  a  vein  which 
is  eight  feet  wide  and  crops  out  along  the  surface  for  800  or  1,000  feet.  The 
vein-stone  is  a  hard  ribbon  rock,  rich  in  sulphurets,  with  a  seam  of  barren 
"  bastard  quartz"  in  the  middle.     The  rib'::.on  rock  yields  $8  per  ton.     The  foot 
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wall  k  YAack  slate  and  the  hanging  wall  green-stone.  A  shaft  has  been  sank 
110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  35  feet  on  the  vein.  The  mine  is  hi 
a  deep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  Bear  moontain,  with  steep  hills  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  lO-stamp  mill,  bnt  both  mine  and  mill  are  now  standing  idle. 

At  this  mine  an  experiment  was  tried  of  roasting  the  rock  with  superheated 
steam.  A  furnace  was  built  20  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter  externally^ 
with  an  ore  chamber  seven  feet  wioe  at  the  bottom,  nine  feet  at  the  top, 
and  16  feet  high.  The  fire'  boxes  were  on  the  sides  of  the  ore  chamber  near 
the  bottom,  and  over  the  grating  ran  a  steam  pipe  full  of  orifices,  through  which 
steam  could  escape.  The  rock  as  it  came  from  the  miifiB  was  thrown  into  thia 
furnace,  and  was  roasted  from  40  to  70  hours  at  a  red  heat  with  a  steady  die- 
charge  of  superheated  steam  from  the  pipes.  The  heat  was  reduced  by  shut- 
ting off  the  steam,  or  increased  by  letting  on  more.  The  expense  of  roasting  in 
thb  method  was  $2  per  ton,  the  price  of  wood — ^the  only  fuel  used — ^being  $3  50 
per  cord.  The  sulphurets  were  completely  desulphurized  by  this  method,  aad 
the  battery  crushed  twice  as  much  in  a  day  as  of  the  run  rock.  The  gold  in 
the  roasted  ore  amalgamated  readily,  but  the  quicksilver  was  lost.  The  experi* 
ment  cost  $25,000,  and  was  regarded  as  a  failure. 

Wbst  Point. — ^West  Point  is  a  quartz  mining  town  between  the  middle 
and  the  north  fork  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  eastward  from  Mokelumne  Hill, 
from  which  it  is  12  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  and  16  miles  by  the  road. 
Its  elevation  is  about  2,800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bed  rock  is  granite,  and 
the  limestone  belt  lies  three  miles  to  the  west.  Quartz  mining  is  conducted  hene 
on  a  peculiar  system.  The  lodes  are  narrow  and  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  their 
wealth  is  confined  chiefly  to  pockets.  Mining  and  milling  are  separate  occupa- 
tions. One  set  of  men  get  quartz,  and  another  set  own  mills  and  do  custom* 
work.  The  ''  pockety"  diaracter  of  the  veins  renders  mining,  with  the  majority, 
a  very  irregular,  if  not  a  very  uncertain  business ;  and  there  is  not  one  vein  in 
ten,  even  among  those  which  have  yielded  large  sums,  that  will  furnish  steady  j 
employment  to  a  milL  The  custom  among  the  '^  pocket"  miners  is  to  hunt  for  ! 
pockets  near  the  surface,  and  when  they  have  found  one  they  clean  it  out  care- 
fully, going  down  seldom  more  than  50  feet;  and  having  pounded  out  the  coarsest 
gold  in  a  hand  mortar,  and  sent  the  quartz  containing  the  finer  particles  to  a 
custom  mill,  they  leave  that  spot  and  hunt  for  another  pocket  near  the  surface. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  ^ne  down  in  search  of  other  pockets  has  not 
been  encourging.  The  prospecter  lays  bare  as  much  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  vein 
as  he  can,  and  goes  picking  along  in  search  of  a  visible  speck  of  gold,  and  having 
found  that,  he  makes  a  careful  search  for  a  pocket  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
these  pocket  miners  are  successful  they  get  a  good  lot  of  money  at  once,  and  many 
of  them  live  high  till  it  is  gone,  and  then  they  may  have  very  plain  meals  for  three, 
nx,  or  nine  months,  before  they  come  on  another  treasure.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  they  have  more  money  to  spend  than  any  other  class  of  miners  in  Calaveras 
county.  There  are  some  mines  here  which  give  regular  employment  to  mills 
owned  by  the  same  proprietors,  but  pocket  mining  and  custom  milling  are  fol- 
lowed more  extensive  here  relatively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  There 
are  about  100  men  who  make  pocket  mining  their  only  business.  If  the  quartz 
does  not  yield  $15  per  ton  it  will  not  pay  them ;  and  they  can  tell  by  a  brief 
examination  within  a  dollar  or  two  of  the  3rield  per  ton.  When  they  have  found 
Bomethinfic  worthy  of  examination,  they  pound  up  a  fair  sample  in  a  hand  mortar 
and  boil  it  in  nitric  acid,  as  a  rude  mode  of  assay. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point  there  are  several  hundred  veins  that  have 
bad  rich  pockets,  and  one  hill  400  feet  across  has  three  dozen  such  veins.  In 
many  of  them  the  gold  is  so  fine  that  none  of  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  hand  mortar. 
The  mining  laws  of  West  Point  give  200  feet  on  a  vein  to  a  daim,  and  require 
one  day's  work  every  month  to  hold  a  daim. 

5 
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Fisher's  mill. — ^Fisher's  custom  mill,  one  mile  sontheast  from  West  Point, 
has  been  ranning  11  years.  It  is  driven  by  water-power,  has  two  stamps  and 
two  anastras,  charges  $7  per  ton  for  working  rock,  and  works  two  tons  per 
day,  with  the  services  of  one  man.     The  whole  establishment  cost  about  $2,000. 

Habris's  mill. — Harris's  custom  miU,  on  Sandy  gulch,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
west  of  West  Point,  has  five  stamps,  four  Brevoort  pans,  and  three  patent  con- 
centrators, and  charges  $5  per  ton  for  working  rock.  This  mill  was  built  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  has  been  running  almost  constantly. 
'  Belcher's  mill. — ^The  Belcher  custom  mill,  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south- 
east of  West  Point,  has'  eight  stamps,  but  does  not  run  regularly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  steady  supply  of  water. 

Lacet's  mill. — ^Lacey's  mill  has  five  stamps,  and  does  custom  work  only. 

Skull  Flat  mill. — ^The  Skull  Flat  mill  is  two  miles  east  of  West  Point,  has 
ten  stamps,  goes  by  water,  amalgamates  in  the  mortar  and  in  copper-plates,  and 
uses  two  Hungerford's  concentrators,  but  does  nothing  as  yet  with  the  concen- 
trated tailings.  The  Skull  Flat  Company  owns  claims  on  six  or  seven  veins,  the 
widest  not  over  two  feet,  and  a  depth  of  100  feet  has  been  reached  in  several 
of  them.     The  veins  run  north  and  south,  and  the  rock  pays  $30  or  $35. 

Carleton. — ^The  Carleton  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  West  Point, 
is  on  a  vein  a  foot  wide.  There  are  two  arrastras  which  were  built  in  1866,  and 
crash  and  amalgamate  each  a  ton  per  day. 

Vance  and  Mina  Rica. — ^Vance's  mill,  five  miles  west  of  West  Point,  has 
eight  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle.  The  Mina  Rica  has  two  veins  two  feet  thick, 
with  very  hard  quartz,  and  much  water  in  the  lower  levels.  The  mill  has  10 
stamps  and  10  Baux's  pans.  The  power  is  steam.  Both  mine  and  miU  are 
standing  idle. 

Morris's  mill. — ^Morris's  mill,  near  West  Point,  has  two  arrastras  and  a 
roasting  furnace.  All  the  ore  is  roasted,  and  according  to  report  the  yield  is  $50 
per  ton,  whereas  without  roasting  it  yields  only  $3. 

MosQUTTO. — ^The  Mosquito  mine,  1,500  feet  long,  is  five  miles  west  of  West 
Point,  on  a  vein  five  feet  wide  in  slate.  A  large  quantity  of  rock,  yielding  $7 
per  ton,  was  obtained  near  the  surface  ;  and  now  a  tunnel  is  being  cut  to  open 
the  mine  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  mill  was  built  in  1857,  and  was  rebuilt 
in^l863.     It  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

Railroad  Flat  mill. — ^The  Railroad  Flat  custom  mill,  13  miles  east  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  has  10  stamps,  was  built  in  1866,  and  does  not  get  enough 
business  to  keep  it  running  constantly.  The  veins  in  the  vicinity  have  not 
been  well  opened. 

Woodhouse. — The  Woodhouse  mine,  5,000  feet  long,  is  between  the  forks  of 
the  Mokelumne  river,  1 4^  miles  by  the  road,  eastward  from  Mokelumne  Hill.  The 
vein  is  four  feet  wide,  rans  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  45^. 
The  walls  on  both  sides  are  granite,  and  there  is  a  white  clay  gouge,  which  is 
generally  found  on  the  foot  wall.  The  croppings  of  the  vein  show  for  two  or 
three  miles.  The  pay  quartz  is  white  near  the  surface,  and  at  greater  depth  is 
bluish  and  rich  in  sulphurets.     The  barren  quartz  is  white,  glassy,  and  coarse- 

Sained.  The  first  pay  chimney  is  found  1,800  feet  from  the  south  fork  of  the 
okelumno  river,  (which  is  the  boundary  of  the  claim,)  and  900  feet  above  its 
level  on  the  mountain  side.  This  chimney  is  150  feet  long  horizontally.  After 
an  interval  of  600  feet  another  chimney  is  found,  and  this  one  is  400  feet  long, 
beyond  which  the  lode  is  barren  for  200  feet,  and  then  it  splits  up  for  1,000  feet 
into  small  branches  less  than  a  foot  wide.  These  contain  good  pay,  and  one 
shaft  has  been  sunk  100  feet  to  work  them.  Beyond  this  place  the  vein  has  not 
been  prospected.  The  rock  from  the  difierent  chimneys  can  be  distinguished  by 
persons  familiar  with  the  mine.  All  the  rock  in  the  pay  chimneys  is  workea. 
The  vein  is  crossed  by  several  trap  dikes  which  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping 
^J^htl^  to  the  south.    They  appear  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  position  of  the  pay 
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damneyB ;  that  ib,  the  appearance  of  a  dike  is  not  considered  an  indication  of  the 
proximity  of  a  chimney.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  through  cross-tunneLi 
which  strike  the  vein  200  or  300  feet  from  the  surface.  The  mine  has  a  15- 
8tamp  mill,  which  has  crushed  1 4,000  tons  of  rock  and  taken  out  $1 40,000.  After 
the  palp  has  been  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper-plates,  it  is  concen- 
trated on  blankets,  and  the  blanket  washings  are  ground  and  amalgamated  in 
five  Brevoort  pans.  The  mill  is  driven  by  two  dO-foot  overshot  water  wheels. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  or  ^' float"  rock  along  the  surface  of  the 
vein,  and  3,000  feet  of  11-inch  iron  pipe  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  this  float  rock  by  hydraulic  process.  Much  of  the  gold  in  the  rock  from 
the  lower  levels  is  lost  in  the  sulphurets,  and  an  agreement  has  been  made  fbr 
the  erection  of  a  revolving  frimace  to  roast  15  tons  in  24  hours,  at  a  cost  of  S3 
per  ton. 

Holmes.-— The  Holmes  mine,  1,600  feet  long,  south  of  the  Woodhonae  and 
adjoining  it,  was  opened  in  1866.  The  vein  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  has  been 
opened  by  tunnel  along  a  length  of  500  feet.  The  mine  has  a  10-stamp  mill. 
The  sulphurets  contiun  from  $300  to  $1,300  per  ton. 

Boston. — The  Boston  mine  adjoins  the  Woodhouse  on  the  north,  and  was 
worked  by  an  eight-stamp  mill  in  1853,  but  did  not  pay.  The  mill  was  washed 
away  afterwards.  Some  Mexicans  are  now  at  work  on  the  mine,  with  two 
arrastras  driven  by  water.     They  obtain  their  rock  from  small  rich  chimneys. 

Quail  Hill.— Quail  Hill,  near  the  western  line  of  the  county,  has  a  large 
deposit  of  auriferous  talcose  slate,  containing  seams  of  quartz  and  copper  ore.  It 
is  not  a  well-defined  vein,  but  the  general  course  appears  to  be  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  the  dip  60^  to  the  northeast.  The  widtn  is  about  60  feet.  Much 
of  the  surface  has  been  washed  in  sluices,  which  paid  at  times  very  welL  The 
total  yield  in  sluices  was  not  less  than  $25,000,  and  besides  the  gold  150  tons 
of  good  copper  ore  were  obtained.  This  mine  is  the  property  of  a  San  Francisco 
company,  which  is  now  building  a  20-stamp  mill  and  constructing  a  ditch  II 
miles  long  from  Salt  Spring  reservoir.* 

*  Profewor  SiUiman,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
•aid: 

In  the  search  for  ores  of  copper  which  occurred  in  California  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
eopper  belt  of  the  Lower  Sierras,  deposits  of  iron  rust,  as  they  were  called  by  the  minors, 
were  observed  at  nameroos  points  far  below  the  rang^  of  the  main  gold  belt  of  the  Sierras. 
Sereral  of  these  ochraceons  deposits  had  been  previously  located  by  prospecting  miners  for 
gold  before  there  was  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  even  of  the  existence  of  ores  of  copper  in 
connection  with  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  certain  gulches  or  water- 
eonrses  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  rusty  deposits  were  rich  in  placer  gold,  having  been 
worked  for  gold  from  an  early  date.  The  search  for  copper  in  this  kind  of  deposit  was  not 
commercially  successful,  although  there  were  shipments  of  green  and  blue  carbonates  of 
copper,  red  oxyd,and  metallic  copper,  to  a  limited  extent  from  both  the  localities  here  referred 
to,  (the  Harpending  mine  in  Placer  countv,  and  the  Quail  Hill  in  Calaveras, )  the  metal  from 
which  was  known  to  contain  a  notable  value  of  gold  and  silver,  stated  to  be  about  $50  to  the 
ton  of  ore.  This  search  for  copper  has  however  opened  up  these  deposits  so  as  to  display 
their  character  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

The  rocks  appear  to  have  been  onginally  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  sometimes  mica- 
ceous, enclosiDp^  masses  of  argillite,  and  of  quartz,  which  appears  to  have  been  massive 
enouffh  at  certain  points  to  assume  the  character  of  a  vein,  ana  parallel  to  the  stratification, 
whi^  has  the  usual  northwestern  striker  and  easterly  dip  of  the  region.  All  this  mass  of 
material,  which  at  Quail  Hill  is  certainly  300  feet  wide,  and  possibly  twice  that,  and 
with  a  linear  extent  exceeding  1,000  feet,  appears  to  have  been  very  highly  impregnated 
or  mineralized  bv  sulphurets,  chie£y  of  iron,  with  a  portion  of  copper,  zinc,  ana  lead. 
The  sulphurets  have  undergone  almost  total  decomposition  throughout  the  entire  mass, 
leaving  soft  ochraceous  deposits  of  a  rusty  red  and  yellow  color,  and  staining  the  rocks  with 
bfilUant  color,  a  peculiarity  which  the  minere  have  characterized  by  the  name  of  **  calico 
locks."  This  decomposition  or  oxydation  of  the  sulphurets  has  extended  to  a  point  as  low 
as  atmospheric  influences  extend,  or  probably  to  a  point  where  water  is  permanently  found, 
which  at  QuaU  Hill  is  assumed  to  be  about  J70  feet  below  the  outcrop  of  the  mass.  Dikes 
of  porphyry  and  of  other  rocks  commonly  called  intrusive  are  seen  dividing  these  great  ore 
ckannfliB  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the  line  of  strike.    But  the  decomposition  which  has 
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Collier. — ^The  Collier  claim,  one  mile  sontlieafit  of  Quail  Hill,  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  preceding  mine,  and  has  been  worked  in  the  same  manner. 
The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  It  is  said  that  if  the  mill  at  Qnail 
Hill  succeeds  one  will  be  built  here. 

affected  other  portions  of  the  ore  channel  appears  also  to  have  changed  them,  for  they  are 
found  to  be  reauced  completely  to  the  condition  of  kaolin  and  lithremarge,  or  kiDdved  alfeara- 
tions  of  feldspathic  rocks.  The  outlines  of  the  feldspar  crystals  are  still  easily  distinguislMd, 
although  the  mass  of  the  dikes  is  completely  friable. 

In  another  paper  on  the  mine  Professor  Silliman  says  the  explorations  made  for  copper 
kave  laid  open  toe  deposit  sufficiently  to  disclose  clearly  its  true  nature,  extent,  and  almost 
in<»lculable  yalue  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  an  ore  channel,  conformable  like  all  the  copper 
mines  of  the  region  to  the  line  of  strike  of  the  rocks,  not  less,  probably,  than  300  feet  in 
width,  and  perhaps  more  than  twice  that  width.  Its  eastern  wall  is  distinctly  seen  in  the 
open  cut,  as  shown  in  the  section,  dipping  easterly  about  7(P.  The  western  wall  has 
never  been  seen,  but  is  certainly  pretty  far  down  the  slope,  on  the  western  side.  The 
contents  of  this  enormous  channel  of  ore-bearing  ground,  so  far  as  exposed,  ace  entirely 
decomposed  by  chemical  agency,  so  that  they  offer  to  the  miner  and  geologist  one  of  the 
iDOst  remarkable  cases  known  of  the  total  destruction  of  metallic  sulpEurets  which  plainly 
once  filled  the  whole  chasm,  now  converted  into  gossans  or  oxides  of  iron  of  various  colors, 
and  carbonates  of  copper,  mingled  with  masses  of  spongy  and  white  quartz,  of  talcose  and 
pontic  rocks,  rotten  porphyry,  heavy  apar,  &.C.,  4c^,  all  so  completely  changed  and 
decayed  by  the  causes  alluded  to  that  tne  entire  mass  yields  to  the  pick  and  shovel  in  any 
direction.  This  extreme  decay  of  the  original  contents  renders  the  study  of  the  mass  at  first 
a  little  difficult ;  no  sulphurets  of  any  kind  remain  visible  to  guide  the  eye,  but  in  their 
place  everywhere  the  results  of  their  decomposition. 

The  mass  is  evidently  a  gigantic  vein,  the  main  constituent  of  which  was  a  highly  aulphn- 
retted  quartz,  holding  originally  iron  and  copper  pyrites  throughout  its  entire  mass ;  these 
sulphurets,  and  the  quartz  itself^  being  very  uniformly  impregnated  at  all  parts  with  gold 
ana  silver.  Examined  by  the  battea,  the  pan,  or  the  horn  spoon,  no  part  of  the  contents  of 
this  great  ore  channel  fails  to  give  abundant  ''prospects'*  of  gold.  Even  the  dry  cberty 
cropptngs  broken  from  all  parts  of  the  hill,  without  selection,  gave  an  ample  show  of  gold. 
The  gulch  at  the  base  of  the  hill  has  always  yielded  g[ood  washings,  ana  does  so  still,  tho 
source  of  which  is  from  the  ores  of  Quail  HilL  I  fouxm  the  gold  in  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  mineral  contents  contained  in  the  hill,  showing  that  any  attempt  at  selection  would  be 
useless,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  mass  must  be  worked  as  it  runs,  except  certain  layers  of 
soft  white  rock,  resembling  kaolin*  which  are  probably  too  poor  in  gold  to  pay  for  working. 

Extent  of  Explorations.— This  mass  has  been  opened  by  a  cut  driven  82  feel  into 
It,  beyond  the  line  of  the  east  wall,  by  an  incline  57  feet  long,  at  an  angle  of  38^,  and  hy  a 
shaft  42  feet  below  the  cut,  sunk  in  pursuit  of  copper  ore.  The  shah  in  the  open  cut 
teplores  the  mass  over  80  feet  below  the  walls  of  the  cut  and  nearly  150  feet  below  the  crown 
•f  the  hill.  Another  shaft,  sunk  100  feet  south  of  the  open  cut,  opens  the  deposit  to  a  total 
iepih  of  90  feet  under  the  crown  of  the  hill.  Near  Gopher  Gulcn  is  another  shaft  62  feet 
deep,  which  passes  into  the  unchanged  sulphurets  25  feet,  it  is  said,  from  its  mouth,  (this 
shaft  has  water  in  it  now,)  or  about  170  feet  under  the  hill. 

The  position  of  all  these  openingfs  is  seen  on  the  map ;.  but  there  is  a  tunnel,  not  shown 
an  the  map,  run  some  70  feet  into  the  hill,  on  the  west  side,  and  several  hundred  feet  (about 
S60  feet)  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the  location,  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  the  hill  is 
still  seen  to  be  completely  decomposed  at  that  part  also,  the  tunnel  having  been  run  by  the 
pick  alone.  From  this  tunnel  I  obtained  spongy  quartz,  which  prospected  well  for  gold  ; 
but  this  point  is  very  far  west  of  the  supposed  productive  limits  or  the  deposit.  Numerous 
siurface-pits  have  also  been  sunk  over  the  hill  in  various  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
averages,  from  all  of  which  gold  prospects  may  be  obtained  in  the  pan. 

Value  of  tub  Ores. — I  collected  for  as§ay  and  practical  workings  careful  samples 
lifom— 

1.  The  whole  fiftce  of  the  open  cut  on  both  sides  and  end. 

2.  The  incline  shaft. 

3.  The  south  shaft 

I  give  here  only  the  general  results  and  averages,  viz : 

(1.)  The  average  from  the  three  plaoes  named  above  was  by  working  tests: 

Gold •»  18 

Sliver h  91 

Total  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 35  09 

By  assay,  value  per  ton  of  2,0U0  pounds 60  17 
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Bsmt&viLijr. — ^The  Anstm  and  Hathaway  mine  at  Brnshville,  balf  a  mil« 
aoath  of  the  Cahiveras  river,  is  on  a  similar  deposit,  and  has  been  worked  down 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  owners  of  the  mine,  who  reside  in  San  Francisco, 
are  erecting  a  20-stamp  steam  mill. 

Plymouth. — The  Plymouth  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  at  Brushville,  is  on  a 
deposit  similar  to  that  at  Quail  Hill.  Mr.  Heosch,  a  mining  engineer,  who 
examined  the  mine  in  1865,  siaid : 

This  mineral  deposit  may  he  described  as  a  vein  or  belt  of  gold-bearing  qnartz  imbedded 
in  a  soft  decomposed  talcose  rock,  the  whole  being  enclosed  between  two  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar walls  of  gTMnstone.    The  quartz,  of  which  there  is  a  lode  of  about  eight  feet  in  width« 

(2.)  Ten  HO)  small  samples  collected  at  various  points  in  the  open  cut,  with  a  view  to 
^tennine  where  the  ore  was  richer  or  poorer,  (the  details  of  which  are  appended,)  gave— 

Gold $17  06 

SUvw 5  B2 

Total 28  90 

Assay  value  of  same 24  70 


(3.)  A  large  lot  of  2,843  pounds  of  ores  collected  some  time  since,  under  direction  of 
Messrs.  Attwood  and  Peachy,  were  carefully  worked  by  Mr.  Lewis  Blandiug,  giving  by 
working  tests  an  average  of— 

Gold $35  08 

Silver 14  38 

Total 49  46 

Assay  valoe 82  65 

(4.>  Averaging  these  three  independent  sets  of  returns,  as  we  have  for  the  general  aver- 


Gold t30  n 

saver 8  68 

Averaging  total  working  tests 38  79 

Average  assay  value.... « 53  51 


An  inspection  of  the  tabulated  results  given  in  detail  with  this  report  will  show  that  the 
silver  is  very  unequally  disposed,  being  found  in  oreatest  quantity  in  the  incline  shaft  or 
near  its  mouth.  If  we  view  the  results  from  the  least  favorable  side,  even  accepting  the 
lowest  single  averages  as  those  most  likely  to  be  obtained  in  working  in  the  largo  way,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  ores  at  Quail  Hill,  so  far  as 
explored,  exceeds  the  average  gold  tenor  of  most  of  the  best  quartz  mines  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Ck>8T  AND  Mode  of  Treatment.— -At  Quail  Hill  the  water-power  is  sufficient  to  move 
100  stamps,  as  the  water  is  delivered  under  an  estimated  pressure  of  about  200  feet  head. 
The  only  water  in  all  the  region  is  at  the  command  of  the  owners  of  Quail  Hill.  The  reser- 
voir has  a  present  area  of  over  650  acres,  and  the  rieht  of  flowace,  by  the  terms  of  its  looi- 
tion,  of  an  elevation  of  15  feet  more  than  its  present  height.  A  nne  of  survey  is  now  being 
run  for  a  ditch,  estimated  to  be  of  about  ton  (10)  miles  in  length,  to  convey  the  water  to 
Quail  Hill,  and  also  of  the  line  marking  the  area  of  flowaee  at  an  elevation  15  feet  higher 
tnan  the  present.    This  reservoir  fills  the  valley  known  as  salt  Spring  Valley. 

With  these  facilities  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  treatment  of  the  Quuil  Hill  ores  will 
not  exceed  70  to  60  cents  per  ton,  including  the  cost  of  extraction  and  deliverv  at  mill. 
The  mode  of  treatment  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the  gold,  which  is  all  nreo,  via: 
amalgamation  in  battery,  double  discharge ;  moderately  coarse  screens,  No.  2  or  No.  3 : 
amalgamated  copper  aprons  and  riffles ;  large  settlors  to  collect  amalgam  and  mercury ;  an 
ample  flow  of  pure  water  to  aid  in  settling  the  residuum,  and  large  slime  pits  to  retain  the 
ftaiuDgs,  are  the  main  features.  As  experience  in  the  management  of  the  ores  teaches  us  bettor 
methods,  such  improvements  as  are  thus  warranted  may  gradually  be  introduced.  Blankets 
may  form  a  part  of  the  bystem,  following  the  copper  inclines. 

I  would  not  advise  an  estimate  <of  value  exceeding  |10  per  ton,  net  saving,  or  say  40 
and  50  per  cent,  of  the  demonstrated  value.  The  residue  is  not  lost,  and  the  ample  nead 
and  flow  of  water  will  permit  the  cotopany  at  any  future  time  to  set  up  a  pan  mill,  or  any 
other  approved  mode  or  working  over  the  tailings,  provided  the  tailings  are  retained  as 
herein  advised,  and  should  be  found  valuable. 
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occupies  the  weetern  part  of  the  yelxi,  while  the  remainiiie  space  is  filM  with  the  Bvriieroiis 
taloose  rock,  the  whole  forminjap  a  regalar  chaDnel  of  gold-bearinff  matter  of  aboat  40  feet 
in  width,  many  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  doabtless  many  honored  feet  in  depth.  It  is  in 
fact  a  wide  chasm,  running  through  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  filled  with 
auriferous  quartz  and  other  gold-bearing  matter. 

Mr.  Ueasch  estimated  that  there  were,  within  300  feet  of  the  snrface,  in  a 
length  of  600  feet,  214,185  tons  of  auriferous  matter  that  would  yield  $10  gross 
and  84  net  per  ton.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  on  the  mine,  and  it  began  to  run 
on  the  1st  of  September.     The  estimated  peld  is  $8  per  ton,  and  the  expense  $2. 

Lamphear. — The  Lamphear  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southeast  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  is  on  a  vein  which  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  45  feet  and  to  a  length  of  100  feet.  Six  hundred  tons  of  rock  have 
been  worked,  and  some  of  it  was  quite  rich.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill  on 
the  mine. 

Cadwallader  mill. — The  Cadwallader  mill  has  three  stamps,  was  built 
for  prospecting,  and  is  not  at  work. 

French  mill. — ^The  French  mill,  at  Rich  gulch,  six  miles  east  of  Mokelumne 
Hill,  was  built  two  years  ago,  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

McGlyxn's  mill. — ^McGlynn's  six-stamp  mill,  erected  at  San  Andreas  to  crush 
quartz,  is  being  moved  to  Irvine's  claim,  on  the  old  channel,  to  crush  cement. 

Cherokee. — The  Cherokee  mine,  1,700  feet  long,  west  of  Altaville  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  line  of  the  mother  lode,  was  discovered  by  some 
placer  miners,  who  washed  the  gravel  and  clay  from  the  surface  of  a  vein  of 
decomposed  quartz,  and  dug  up  the  carious  quartz  filled  with  auriferous  clay  and 
washed  that  too.  The  discoverers,  having  taken  out  827,000,  sold  to  others, 
who  got  $9,000  and  then  leased  it  to  a  gentleman  who  obtained  $30,000 ;  and 
after  him  came  a  party  who  got  out  $25,000.  The  mine  is  now  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  who  nas  a  16-stamp  mill  now  idle  on  it.  The  gold  is 
coarse  and  is  in  pockets,  and  most  of  the  rock  does  not  yield  more  than  $2  or  $3 
per  ton. 

San  Domingo. — ^At  San  Domingo  a  rich  auriferous  pocket  was  found  in  lime- 
stone, the  rock  yielding  $1,500  per  ton.  After  most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
was  extracted  the  mine  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  company  for  $10,000.  They 
never  obtained  any  return  for  it. 

Murphy's.— At  Murphy's  a  similar  pocket  was  found  and  a  mill  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  Although  water  could  have  been  obtained  in  constant 
supply,  it  was  driven  by  steam.  The  rich  rock  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
mill  was  sold  and  removed. 

At  Murphy's  there  is  a  three-stamp  mill  nowrunniftg,  called  the  Valparaiso  mill. 

At  Cave  City  some  rich  rock  was  found,  and  a  mul  was  built,  but  it  has  since 
been  moved. 

At  £1  Dorado  there  is  a  mill. 

Crispin. — ^The  Crispin  mine,  2,400  feet  in  length,  two  miles  west  of  Murphy's, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  80**. 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  150  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  width  of  the  lode  is  six  feet,  but  the  pay  is  confined  near  the 
surface  to  a  very  narrow  seam  next  the  hanging  wall,  though  it  widens  as  it  goes 
down.  The  pay  chimney  is  only  30  feet  long  on  the  smface,  but  at  the  100-foot 
level  the  drifts  have  not  reached  the  end  in  either  direction.  The  walls  are  of 
slate,  with  a  gouge  of  auriferous  talcose  slate.  There  is  a  water-wheel  for 
pumping  and  hoisting,  but  no  mill.  A  custom  mill  crushed  225  tons  and  obtained 
an  average  of  $20  per  ton. 

A  quartz  lode  running  northwest  and  southeast  passes  through  Murphy's  and 
Douglas  Flat,  and  has  been  struck  at  many  places  by  placer  miners.  At  the 
surface  it  consists  of  decomposed  quartz,  and  all  along  its  line  quartz  boulders 
are  found,  and  some  of  them  have  been  rich. 
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Isabel. — ^The  laabel  mine,  aboat  half  a  mile  westward  firom  Vallecito,  yielded 
tSOyOOO  in  a  single  pocket.  A  mill  was  erected,  but  as  it  did  not  pay  it  was 
moved  away,  and  the  mine  is  not  worked. 

Calayebttas. — ^The  Galaveritas  mill,  erected  aboat  10  years  ago  by  a 
French  company  at  a  cost  of  $110,000,  has  been  moved  away.  It  never  crashed 
a  pound  of  quartz  firom  the  mine  which  it  was  built  to  work.  Before  it  was 
completed  the  pocket  supposed  to  represent  the  average  richness  of  the  vein  was 
exhausted,  and  as  no  auriferous  rock  could  be  found  afterwards,  the  mill  had 
nothing  to  do. 

Albion. — ^The  Albion  mine,  in  Salt  Spring  valley,  tliree  miles  west  of  Copper- 
opolis,  has  been  worked  for  three  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  The  average  yield 
is  about  S6  per  ton,  leaving  very  little  profit.     The  gold  coins  811  per  ounce. 

Thorpe's. — ^Thorpe's  mine,  600  feet  long,  six  miles  west  of  Angels,  is  on  a 
vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  similar  in  its  gangue  to  the 
Bovee  mine.  The  thickness  of  the  lode  is  three  feet,  and  the  yield  is  $10  per  ton. 
The  rock  is  crushed  and  amalgamated  by  two  arrastras,  driven  by  a  water-wheel 
24  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Ratcliffe  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southwest  of  Angels,  on  the 
Copperopolis  road.  The  vein  is  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  is  quartz 
mixed  with  talcose  slate.  This  mine  has  been  worked  at  intervals  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  steadily  for  18  months,  by  one  man,  who  throws  the  quartz  upon 
the  road,  where  it  is  ground  fine  by  the  heavy  wagons  passing  over  it,  and  then 
he  shovels  the  dust  into  his  sluice,  which  runs  along  the  road,  and  catches  the 
gold.     Thia  is  the  only  lode  mine  worked  on  this  plan  in  the  State. 

Garpexteb.-*- Adjoining  the  Ratcliffe  mine  and  on  the  same  vein  is  the  Car- 
,  penter  mine,  on  which  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected  in  1855.    The  mill  was  moved 
to  Angels,  and  the  mine  is  now  lying  idle. 

PuBNELL. — ^The  Pumell  mine,  600  feet,  adjoining  the  Carpenter,  has  been 
WiX'ked  for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  10-stamp  mill  is  now  going  up  on  it. 


BECTION    YI. 

AMADOR   COUNTY. 

Amador,  one  of  the  smallest  mining  counties  of  the  State,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  lies  between  the  ^kelumne  and  Cosumnes  rivers,  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  to  near  the  plain,  with  a  length  of  50  miles  and 
an  average  width  of  14.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  mother  lode,  whidi 
crosses  the  county  about  12  miles  fiK)m  the  western  boundary,  and  has  within 
three  miles  three  mines,  which  have  all  been  worked  continuously  for  15  years, 
have  probably  produced  not  less  than  $8,000,000,  and  form  the  most  remarkable 
cluster  of  quartz  mines  on  one  vein  in  the  State.  Twelve  miles  further  east, 
near  Volcano,  there  is  another  rich  quartz  mining  district,  which  has  some  pecu- 
liar features.  Otherwise,  the  county  has  not  much  wealth.  It  has  no  great 
thoroughfare  leading  across  the  mountains,  no  place  of  fashionable  summer 
resort,  no  productive  mines  of  copper,  no  extensive  hydraulic  claims,  few  rich 
surface  placers,  and  no  quarries  of  marble  or  deposits  of  plumbago. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  prosperous  but  not  extensive.  The  farmers 
do  not  aim  to  do  more  than  supply  the  home  demand,  except  in  wine,  and  for 
that  there  is  no  regular  market  as  yet.  The  county  has  a  large  number  of  vine- 
yards, and  they  are  cultivated  with  care.  Timber  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  but  scanty  in  the  western. 

Near  the  eastern  boundary,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
Silver  lake,  a  mile  long  and  a  half  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 
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It  will  probably  beoome  a  favorite  saaanec  lesort  at  some  fataze  thne,  wheii 
better  means  of  access  are  provided. 

A  road  following  np  the  main  divide  between  tbe  Oosonmes  and  Mokelnmne 
rivers,  in  this  connty,  leads  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  throngh  the  Carson  pass. 
It  was  made  at  considerable  expense,  but  there  is  not  mnch  travel  on  it 

The  most  remarkable  topographical  feature  of  the  ooonty  is  the  Jackson 
butte,  which  rises  1,200  feet  above  the  adjacent  ooontry,  five  miles  from  the  county 
«eat.  In  form  it  is  a  regular  cone,  with  a  sharp  peak,  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
it  ever  had  a  crater,  although  it  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  an  extinct  volcano. 

Jackson  creek,  Sutter  creek,  Dry  creek,  and  Indian  creek,  which  drain  the 
county  between  the  rivers  that  serve  as  boundaries,  all  go  dry  in  the  spring. 
Water  is  supplied  by  28  ditches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  433  miles  and  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $1,154,500.  The  only  uuge  ditches  are  the  Butte»  Amador, 
and  Volcano  ditches. 

The  county  debt  is  $100,000,  and  the  State  and  ooonty  taxes  together  are 
$3  20  on  the  $100  of  assessed  value. 

Jackson,  the  county  seat,  formerly  had  rich  placers  in  its  neighborhood,  bat 
now  depends  chiefly  upon  quartz.  Sutter  Greek  is  the  chief  town  and  business 
centre  of  the  county.  It  ranks  next  to  Grass  Valley  for  the  production  of  quarts 
gold.  Amador  and  Diytown  are  other  towns  situated  on  or  near  the  mother 
lode.  Volcano,  the  only  placer  mining  town  in  the  county  now  producing  much 
gold,  is  on  the  lime  belt,  and  has  diggings  very  similar  to  those  of  Columbia  and 
Murphy's.  Butte  City,  which  depended  on  shallow  placers  and  was  once  popu- 
lous and  prosperous,  is  now  exhausted  and  abandoned.  Buena  Vista*  Forest 
Home,  Willow  Springs,  Slabtown,  Clinton,  and  Aqueduct  City  are  also  worked 
out.  Tiddletown  has  a  few  good  hydraulic  claims,  and  Landia  Plana  sevend  ^ 
that  pay  a  little  more  than  expenses.  lone  City  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
farming  land,  and  there  are  more  than  1,000,000  vines  in  the  vicinity. 

The  quartz  mines  of  the  county,  as  a  class,  were  vnprofitable  previous  to 
1858,  but  since  that  year  they  have  been  steadily  improving,  and  the  white  pop- 
ulation has  been  increasing.  It  is  estimated  by  county  ofucers  who  have  occa- 
sion to  mak^  close  observation,  that  1,000  Chinamen  have  left  the  county  this 
year. 

Several  high  ridges  or  divides  that  come  down  from  the  Sierra  are  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  gravel  with  rich  auriferous  strata  in  them,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory  save  the  general  resemblance  of  these 
ridges  to  others  known  to  be  auriferous. 

VOLCANO. — ^The  town  of  Volcano,  situated  on  the  lime  belt,  12  miles  east- 
wM*d  from  Jackson,  was  so  named  because  it  is  in  a  deep  baan,  and  the  first 
miners  at  the  place  supposed  they  were  in  an  extinct  crater.  This  supposition 
has  not  been  accepted  as  correct  by  scientific  men  generally  who  have  visited 
the  place,  although  there  are  many  marks  of  volcanic  outflows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  diggings  here  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Murphy^s  and  Columbia 
on  the  lime  belt  further  south,  and  the  same  difli(Milties  of  drainage  have  been 
experienced. 

On  China  Hill,  south  of  Volcano,  are  the  following  hydraulic  claims : 

Ross  &  Co.,  300  by  100  feet,  have  been  at  work  since  1855,  and  have  made 
$5  or  $6  per  day.  During  the  last  three  years  three  men  have  been  employed. 
Their  claim  is  80  feet  deep. 

Goodrich  &  Co.  have  200  by  100  feet,  have  worked  for  12  years,  and  have 
not  found  very  good  pay.  The  claim  is  80  fset  deep,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
years.     There  are  two  men  at  work. 

Farrin  &  Co.  have  300  by  100  feet,  and  are  working  to  a  depth  of  20  feet, 
below  which  they  have  no  drainage,  and  must  hoist  their  dirt.  The  claim  has 
been  worked  at  intervals  for  13  years,  and  now  employs  three  men. 

The  Murphy  &  Co.  claim  is  300  by  100  feet  on  the  8ur£ftce,  and  100  feet  deep. 
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kas  paid  from  $8  to  $12  per  day  to  the  luuid  until  within  the  last  year,  and  lately 
has  not  paid  expenses. 

There  have  been  a  nomber  of  other  claims  on  China  Hill;  but  they  are  ^her 
abandoned  or  of  little  note. 

At  the  month  of  China  gulch  are  the  following  dump-box  claims : 

Foster  &  Co.  have  400  by  150  jfeet^  employ  six  or  seven  mmi,  and  have  been 
at  work  since  1853,  excepting  from  1858  till  1862,  when  they  were  idle,  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  open  cut  to  give  them  drainage.  In  1866  they  took 
out  $8,500  clear  of  expenses.  The  claim  will  last  three  years,  and  is  worked 
only  in  the  summer. 

Sullivan  &  Co.  have  200  by  150  feet,  commenced  work  in  1865,  and  have 
made  $3  or  $4  per  day  to  the  hand.  They  employ  four  men,  and  their  claim 
will  last  two  years. 

Armstrong  &  Co.  have  800  by  150  feet,  and  employ  five  men.  They  com- 
menced work  in  1852,  and  made  good  pay  till  1857,  when  work  was  stopped  for 
want  of  drainage.  In  1861  they  began  again,  and  did  well  till  1866,  in  which 
they  only  paid  expenses.  This  year  they  are  again  getting  good  pay.  The 
claim  will  last  seven  or  eight  years.     It  is  worked  only  in  tho  summer. 

Hayt  &  Co.  have  a  very  small  claim. 

On  Mabala  Flat,  Ckx)drich  and  Co.  have  a  hydraulic  claim,  200  by  100  feet. 
THnej  have  worked  since  1856,  and  have  made  wages  until  lately.  Two  men 
are  employed. 

On  Volcano  Flat  are  the  following  dump-box  claims,  which  are  worked  only 
in  summer: 

Terrill  &  Co.  have  400  by  100  feet,  and  employ  six  men.  The  claim  has 
been  worked  since  1861,  and  has  paid  very  well. 

Grreen  &  Co.  have  300  by  100  leet,  employ  five  men,  have  been  at  woik  since 
1861,  and  have  made  good  pay. 

The  Italian  claim  has  been  worked  since  1865»  and  pays  wdl. 

Cerrelli  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1865,  and  have  obtained  good  pay. 

Much  ground  now  occupied  for  gardening  purposes  in  Volcano  will  be  mined 
oat  within  three  or  four  years. 

Quartz  Regulations  of  Amador. — ^In  Amador  county,  each  district  has 
its  own  mining  regulations  for  quartz,  as  well  as  for  placer  mining.  If  a  daim 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  any  district,  it  may,  according  to  custom,  be  recorded 
in  the  nearest  district,  and  held  under  its  laws. 

In  the  Volcano  district  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  is  200  feet  on  the  vein,  and 
75  feet  on  each  side. 

In  the  Pinegrove  district  a  claim  for  one  person  is  300  feet,  and  100  feet  on 
each  side,  and  m  this,  as  in  the  Volcano  district,  one  day's  work  is  necessary  each 
month  to  hold  each  share. 

In  the  Volcano,  Pinegrove,  Clinton,  and  Jackson  districts  a  company's  claim^ 
ao  matter  how  large,  may  be  held  for  a  year  by  doing  work  to  the  amount  <^  $500, 
posting  a  notice  on  the  claim,  and  filing  notice  with  the  recorder  that  such  work 
has  b^n  done. 

In  the  Jackson  district,  if  the  company  is  a  small  one*  it  may  do  work  to  the 
amount  of  $20  for  each  share,  and  this  will  hold  the  claim  for  a  year. 

There  are  no  pocket  veins  in  Amador  county  similar  to  those  at  West  Point, 
in  Calaveras  county,  or  at  Bald  moantain,  in  Tuolumne.  The  limestone  at 
Volcano  is  full  of  bunches  of  quartz,  but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  work,  and 
there  are  no  regular  veins. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Volcano,  most  of  the  quartz  veins  cut  across  the  slates  at 
an  angle  of  45^,  and  run  between  15  and  30^  east  of  north. 

Elvan  courses  are  abundant  in  the  limestone. 

Quartz  Veins  about  Volcano. — ^The  quartz  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  Volcano 
generally  run  northeast  and  southwest,  cut  aictoBb  the  slates,  contain  considerable 
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portions  of  antimony,  aisenic,  lead,  and  zinc,  with  traces  of  tellariain,  and  aie 
intersected  by  elvan  courses,  which  ran  north  and  south,  and  dip  to  the  west  at  an 
an^le  of  70^.  The  elvan  courses  are  usually  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  intervals  between  them  are  very  irregular.  Quartz  veins  crossed  by  elvan 
courses  are  usually  poor  near  the  intersections.  Those  lodes  which  run  with 
the  courses  are  very  spotted,  rich  in  some  places,  and  poor  in  others.  Where 
the  quartz  is  thick  in  tiieee  veins,  it  is  richer  than  in  the  narrow  places.  Pockets 
and  coarse  gold  are  rare. 

Mablettb. — ^The  following  mines  are  on  the  mother  lode  or  its  branches.  The 
Marlette,  800  feet  lon^  on  the  mother  lode,  near  the  Mokelumne  river,  is  reputed 
to  be  rich,  but  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  working.  There  is  « 
10-stamp  mill  which  has  been  idle  a  year  and  a  half. 

Cokey. — ^The  Coney  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  half  a  mile  south  of  Jackson,  on 
a  vein  which  is  30  feet  west  of  the  main  mother  lode,  and  can  be  traced  for  10 
miles  by  its  croppings.  The  dip  in  this  mine  is  72^  to  the  northeast.  The  lode 
is  nine  feet  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts 
have  been  run  300  feet  on  the  vein,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  examined,  is  pay  rock. 
For  150  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  much  slate,  and  lower  down  the  vein-stone 
is  all  quartz.  Near  the  hanging  wall  is  found  ribbon  rock,  containing  some  free 
gold,  which  is  rare  elsewhere.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter,  and  in  spots 
20  per  cent.,  is  sulphurets,  which  yields  $7  50  per  ton  of  unconcentrated 
rock,  and  $200  per  ton  of  clean  sulphurets.  The  free  gold  yields  $6  per  ton, 
80  the  total  yield  may  be  put  down  as  $13  50  per  ton.  The  mill  has  16 
stamps  in  four  batteries.  Hendy's  concentrator  and  sluices  are  used  in  concen- 
tration. It  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine  with  a  profit  to 
have  a  chlorination  establishment,  which  has  been  erected.  The  frimace  is  17 
feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  8^  feet  high  outside,  with  asmoke-stack  25  feet  high. 
There  are  two  reverberatory  hearths  one  over  the  other,  and  each  10  feet  square, 
with  a  capacity  to  hold  a  ton  and  a  half.  There  are  12,000  brick,  fifty  perch 
of  stone,  and  five  cubic  yards  of  soapstone  in  the  furnace,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  last  three  years.  A  charge  is  roasted  12  hours  in  each  hearth,  so  that  the 
furnace  has  a  capacity  to  roast  three  tons  in  24  hours.  The  total  cost  of  the 
establishment  was  $2,100,  and  the  cost  of  the  chlorination  is  estimated  at  $25  per 
ton  of  sulphurets.    A  cord  of  wood  costing  $4  is  consumed  in  roasting  three  tons. 

Blue  Jacket. — Adjoining  the  Coney  on  the  north  is  the  Blue  <^ket  mine^ 
1,000  feet  long.  The  shaft  is  down  100  feet  deep.  •  Only  $1  25  per  ton  of  free 
gold  has  been  obtained,  and  $100  per  ton  from  the  concentrated  sulphurets.  No 
work  is  being  done  now. 

Trowbridge. — ^The  Trowbridge  adjoining  has  1,200  feet,  and  is  at  work; 
but  is  not  crushing.    The  Adams  mine  on  the  same  vein  is  not  crushing. 

Oneida. — ^The  Oneida  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Jackgon,  on  the  mother  lode.  The  course  there  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
the  dip  to  the  eastward  from  65^  to  80^.  The  main  shaft  is  500  feet  deep,  and 
drifts  have  been  run  about  600  feet  on  the  vein;  the  width  is  from  10  to  40  feet; 
the  foot-wall  is  slate,  and  the  hanging  wall  greenstone.  The  quartz  is  white 
and  blue,  with  some  ribbon  rock  which  contains  more  free  gold  thiEm  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  vein.  There  is  a  black  putty  gouge  on  tne  foot-wall.  There 
are  two  pay  chimneys,^which  dip  to  the  north,  and  ail  the  rock  in  them  is  pay. 
The  quartz  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  hanging  wall  yields  $30  or  $40  per 
ton,  but  the  average  of  all  worked  is  $17  50  per  ton.  AH  the  ore  heretofore 
worked  has  been  taken  from  one  pay  chimney,  which  is  300  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, at  the  surfeuse,  and  400  feet  long  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The  vein  pinches 
out  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimneys,  so  that  there  is  very  little  barren  rock.  The 
walls  are,  in  places,  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  mine  is  opened  so  that  there  is 
ore  enough  in  sight  to  supply  60  tons  per  day  for  five  years. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1851  by  a  hunter  who  chased  a  rabbit  to  some 
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large  qnartz  croppings^  in  which,  after  a  brief  examination,  he  found  rich  speci- 
mens of  gold.  Since  then  work  has  been  prosecuted  continuously  and  with 
almost  constant  profit.  Three  or  four  mills  were  built  successirely,  and  the 
mine  has  changcni  hands  a  dozen  times.  Many  thousand  tons  of  quartz  have 
been  crushed  from  it,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  early  yield.  In  eight  months 
preceding  June  1,  1867,  $135,000  were  taken  from  7,710  tons,  at  an  expense  of 
$5  per  ton,  leaving  $12  50  net  per  ton.  The  present  owners  have  not  had  pos- 
session long,  and  they  have  expended  much  in  opening  the  mine  and  putting  the 
null  into  good  condition.  The  superintendent  says  that  if  the  proprietors  had 
not  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  their  control  after  purchasing  the  mine, 
they  would  have  been  ruined,  since  without  the  repairs  and  the  new  shafts  and 
levels  they  could  have  got  nothing. 

The  mill  has  60  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  steam.  Amalgamation  begins  in 
the  battery,  and  continues  on  copper  aprons  below;  then  there  are  shaking- 
tables,  blankets,  copper  sluices  60  feet  long,  blankets  again,  and  sluices.  The 
screen  is  No.  4,  punched  in  slots.  One  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  sulphurets,  which, 
when  concentrated,  yield  $200  to  the  ton. 

Hayward. — ^The  Hay  ward  mine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  1,800  feet  long,  and  includes  two  old  claims  known  as  the  Eureka  and 
the  Badger.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  12  feet,  and  the  dip  75°  to  the 
east.  All  the  rock  is  taken  out.  The  hanging  wall  is  of  hard  serpentine ;  the 
foot-wall  is  of  slate,  polished  smooth.  The  foot-wall  swells  so  that  the  mine 
closes  entirely  up  behind  the  workmen,  and  saves  the  trouble  of  leaving  pillars, 
and  prevents  any  apprehension  of  caving  in.  There  is  a  continuous  black  putty 
gon^e.  There  is  only  one  pay  chimney,  and  that  is  500  feet  long,  horizontally, 
on  the  surface,  and  at  1,200  feet  below  the  surface  the  supposed  length  is  600 
feet.  The  walls  come  together  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimney,  which  dips  to 
the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  80°.  The  deepest  incline  is  1,230  feet  deep,  the 
greatest  depth  reached  in  the  mines  in  California.  The  surfEice  of  the  earth  at  Sut- 
ter creek  is  900  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  the  lowest  drifts  in  the  Hayward  claim  are 
300  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Work  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  has  been  con- 
dnued  uninterruptedly  since.  A  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  on  the  Eureka  claim 
in  1852.  A  new  mill,  with  20  stamps,  was  erected  in  1856,  and  20  more  were 
added  the  next  year.  A  10-stamp  mill  was  built  on  the  Badger  or  southern 
claim  in  1854,  and  six  more  stamps  were  added  in  1857.  Mr.  Hayward,  the 
present  owner,  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Badger  in  1854,  purchased 
the  Eureka  in  1858,  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  B^ger  in  1859,  thus  con- 
solidating the  two  claims.  There  are  three  shafts — ^the  southern  760  feet  deep, 
the  middle  960,  and  the  northern  1,230. 

At  the  level  of  760  feet  a  pillar  has  been  and  is  to  be  left  to  catch  the  water 
which  comes  from  the  surface.  About  45,000  gallons  were  hoisted  daily  in  buck- 
ets in  the  early  part  of  June — ^25,000  from  the  southern  and  20,000  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  mine.  In  February  and  March  the  quantity  was  twice  as 
great 

There  are  two  mills  now,  with  56  stamps,  and  with  capacity  to  crush  80  tons 
per  day,  but  at  times  much  quartz  is  sent  to  custom  mills.  The  gold  is  nearly 
all  free,  and  the  amalgamation  is  effected  chiefly  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper 
aprons.  The  sulphurets  are  saved  in  sluices.  For  the  first  200  feet  the 
Badger  mine  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  mill 
was  Kept  going,  but  the  vein  appeared  to  be  getting  wider  and  the  quartz  richer, 
and  work  was  continued,  with  some  trust  from  the  laborers,  until  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  expenses ;  and  soon  after  the  two  claims  were  consolidated  the 
Hayward  took  a  leading  position  among  the  mines  of  the  State.  Within  500 
feet  of  the  surface  the  average  yield  did  not  exceed  $10  or  $11  per  ton,  and  now 
it  is,  according  to  report,  $27,  with  a  wide  vein  and  125,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight — 
enough  to  keep  the  two  mills  going  for  five  years.     The  proprietor  of  the  mine 
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has  a  great  fear  of  being  suspected  of  seeking  publicity,  and  be  refdses  to  gim 
information  abont  tbe  details  of  bis  receipts  or  expenses,  or  even  to  communi- 
cate his  experience  in  or  bis  opinions  abont  quartz  mining.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  persons  not  connected  with  tbe  mine 
for  the  yield ;  and  they  say  the  total  yield  has  been  $6,000,000 ;  the  gross  yield 
last  year  per  ton  827 ;  the  net  yield,  $22  per  ton ;  the  amount  of  rock  worked 
in  1866,  30,000  tons ;  and  the  profit  of  that  year,  $660,000.  Much  rock  is  at 
times  sent  to  custom  mills  to  be  reduced.  The  quartz  in  sight,  it  is  estimated, 
will  yield  $3,375,000  gross,  and  $2,750,000  net 

Sixty  miners  are  employed,  12  blacksmiths  and  engineers,  and  25  others  as 
feeders,  amalgamators,  teamsters,  &c.  The  min^s  and  laborers  in  the  mill 
work  by  two  shifts,  a  day  shift  and  a  night  shift  of  10  hours  each ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  week  the  shifts  change,  so  that  each  man  works  in  the  night-time 
one  week  and  in  the  day-time  the  next.  The  rock  is  earned  from  the  mine  to 
the  mill  on  a  tramway.  « 

Railroad. — The  Railroad  mine,  800  feet  long,  has  been  worked  four  years, 
has  produced  $70,000,  and  has  had  much  rock  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  A 
depth  of  340  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  300  feet  on  the 
vem.     There  is  no  mill  connected  with  the  mine. 

LoRiNQ  Hill. — ^The  Loring  Hill,  700  feet  abreast  of  the  Railroad  mine,  on 
another  branch  of  the  mother  lode,  was  worked  for  ten  years,  paid  from  $5  to 
$12  per  ton,  and  has  been  idle  for  five  yeaiB.  Work  is  soon  to  be  resumed.  A 
depth  of  150  feet  was  reached. 

WiLDHAN. — ^The  Wildman,  1,130  feet  long,  has  reached  a  depth  of  530  feet 
and  has  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  There  is  a  12-stamp  mill,  which  is  busy  at 
custom  work. 

Lincoln. — ^The  Lincoln  mine,  2,078  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  is  half  a 
mile  north  of  Sutter  creek.  The  course  of  the  vein  there  is  north  17^  west,  the 
dip  about  75^  to  the  eastward,  and  the  width  six  feet.  A  depth  of  669  feet  has 
been  reached  in  one  shaft  and  270  in  another ;  and  drifts  have  been  run  400  feet 
on  the  vein.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  one  150  and  the  other  250  feet  long. 
They  dip  slightly  to  the  north,  although  their  lines  are  irregular.  The  mine  haa 
been  worked  since  1851,  with  the  exception  of  a  coi^)le  of  years.  About  3,500 
tons  have  been  extracted  annually  while  the  mine  was  worked.  Work  was 
stopped  in  November,  1866,  and  is  to  be  resumed  next  year.  There  is  a  20- 
stamp  water-mill,  which  is  now  doing  custom  wbrk  for  Hayward.  The  mill 
catches  90  per  cent,  of  its  gold  in  the  mortar,  3  per  cent,  on  the  apron,  5  per 
cent,  on  the  shaking  table,  and  2  per  cent,  on  blankets. 

Comet. — ^The  Comet  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  north  of  Sutter  creek,  is  750 
feet  long,  and  a  depth  of  145  feet  has  been  reached.  The  mine  is  now  being 
opened  to  a  greater  depth. 

Herbsrtvtl^b. — ^The  Herbertville  mine,  1,200  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode, 
a  mile  north  of  Sutter  creek,  was  worked  firom  1851  till  1859,  but  never  was 
profitable,  though  some  good  quartz  was  found.  A  depth  of  600  feet  was 
reached.     There  was  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  was  burned  down. 

ELeystone. — ^The  Keystone  mine  includes  claims  on  two  distinct  lodes — 3,000 
feet  on  the  Keystone,  which  runs  north  48^  west,  and  dips  eastward  at  an  angle 
of  52^ ;  and  840  feet  on  the  Geneva,  which  is  280  feet  east  of  the  Keystone, 
has  a  dip  of  64^,  and  a  width  varying  firom  3  to  7  feet.  The  foot  wall  of  the 
€reneva  vein  is  slate,  and  the  hanging  wall  is  a  hard  greenstone.  The  average 
width  of  the  Keystone  is  10  feet.  Professor  Ashbumer,  in  a  report  on  the  mine, 
says  'Hhe  wall  of  this  (Keystone)  vein  on  the  west  is  generally  hard,  well-de- 
fined, and  regular ;  on  the  east  it  is  softer,  and  frequenUy  incorporated  with  the 
quartz.  The  ground  in  many  places  is  loose,  and  the  vein  seems  to  have  been 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  crushing  the  quartz  to  powder."  There  are  many 
horses  of  homblendic  slate  in  the  Keystone  vein,  on  which  vein  most  of  the  work 
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u  now  beii^  done.  The  qnartz  is  mixed  with  bhick  and  green  talcose  slate^ 
and  the  men  contains  good  paj.  The  Greneva  vein  contains  good  pay  rock, 
bat  it  is  harder  than  the  Keystone.  It  is  calculated  that  the  two  veins,  if  they 
niaintmn  their  present  dip,  will  unite  at  a  depth  of  1,800  feet.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  down  375  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  450  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  1851,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since.  The 
total  quantity  of  rock  worked  has  been  44,000  tons ;  the  average  yield  per  ton, 
$16 ;  the  total  yield,  $700,000.  The  croppings  were  rich.  The  present  mill 
has  twenty  stamps,  and  is  ddven  by  steam.  Most  of  the  gold  is  caught  by 
amalgamation  in  the  mortar, -and  on  the  copper  apron  below  the  screen;  next  to 
which  are  blankets,  and  the  tailings  from  them  are  ground  in  Hepburn  and 
Peterson  pans,  and  amalgamated  in  settlers ;  and  the  pulp  is  concentrated  again 
for  sulphurets  in  Prater's  concentrater.  The  rock  contains  one  and  a  quarter 
per  cent,  of  sulphurets  which  are  gold.  The  present  average  yield  is  816  per 
ton,  and  17,000  tons  have  been  worked  in  the  last  two  years.  The  yield  from 
December  8,  1865,  till  December  21,  1866,  was  $135,333  30 ;  the  dividends, 
$51,300;  the  amount  spent  in  building,  $34,000;  the  current  expenses, 
$50,033  30 ;  and  the  total  profits,  $85,300. 

Spring  Hill. — On  another  branch  of  the  mother  lode,  abreast  of  the  Key- 
stone, is  the  Spring  Hill  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  which  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  350  feet,  has  turned  out  50,000  tons  of  rock,  but  has  paid  little,  if  any- 
thing, beyond  expenses.  There  is  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  is  now  idle,  with 
the  exception  of  five  stamps  employed  on  custom  rock. 

Amador. — ^Adjoining  the  Spring  Hill  on  the  north  is  the  Amador,  which  is 
1,300  feet  long  and  was  worked  in  early  days  to  a  depth  of  240  feet. 

BnxKBR  Hill. — ^The  Bunker  Hill,  1,200  feet  long,  has  been  at  work  since 
1854,  and  has  reached  a  depth  of  350  feet.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  and  the 
rock  yields  $10  per  ton,  leaving  $3  profit.  There  are  sevatd  faults  in  the  lode 
within  the  limits  of  tliis  claim.  The  mine  and  an  eight-stamp  mill  belonging  to 
it  are  the  property  of  gentlemen  residing  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Boston. 

Hazard. — ^The  Hazard  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  not  worked  now,  but  hfis  pro- 
duced 5,000  tons  of  rock,  some  of  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  The  vem  is  thr^e 
feet  wide,  and  there  is  an  eight-stamp  mill. 

Loyal. — ^The  Loyal,  600  feet,  has  a  20-stamp  mill,  and  both  mine  and  mill 
are  idle. 

Italian. — The  Italian  mine,  340  feet  long,  has  a  six-stamp  mill,  and  has 
crushed  2,000  tons  of  quartz,  but  is  now  idle,  and  has  been  for  two  years.  It 
paid  very  well  near  the  surface. 

Seaton. — ^The  Seaton  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  Dry  Town,  is  1,200 
feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  which  there  averages  30  feet  wide.  About  10,000 
tons  of  quartz  have  been  worked,  yielding  $9  per  ton,  and  leaving  a  small  profit. 
There  is  a  40-8tamp  mill  which  has  a  40-foot  wheel  to  drive  it  when  water 
18  abundant,  and  a  OO-horse  power  steam-engine  for  other  times.  The  mill  is 
now  idle  waiting  for  the  further  opening  of  the  mine.  The  deepest  works  are 
500  feet  from  tile  surface.  The  mine  was  purchased  a  couple  of  years  since  by 
a  San  Francisco  company,  which  has  expended  $150,000  in  improvements. 

PoTOSi. — ^The  Potosi  mine  is  800  feet  long,  has  been  worked  since  1852,  and 
has  a  good  pay  chimney  four  feet  wide.     There  is  a  16-stamp  mill  on  the  mine. 

Webster. — The  Webster  mine,  600  feet  long,  was  worked  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  rock  paid  only  $7  per  ton  leaving  no  profit,  so  the  mill  which  once 
belonged  to  the  mine  was  moved  away  and  work  was  stopped.  The  average 
width  of  the  vein  was  six  feet. 

Plymouth. — ^The  Plymouth  mine  is  1,200  feet  long  on  the  main  mother  lode 
and  has  other  claims  on  branch  veins.  The  lode  is  twelve  feet  wide  there  on  an 
average;  and  the  rock  now  worked  yields  $8  per  ton,  at  a  depth  of  400  feet. 
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The  quartz  obtained  within  300  feet  of  the  surface  paid  $15  per  ton.  There  is 
a  15-stamp  water-mill  driven  by  a  water-wheel  38  feet  in  diameter. 

Enterfrisb. — The  Enterprise  mine  has  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  commenced 
to  run  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Richmond. — The  Richmond  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  being  prospected,  and 
its  10-stamp  mill  is  standing  idle. 

Me  ADEEMS  SuLPHURET  WoRKS. — ^Mcadcr's  sulphuret  works,  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Sutter  creek,  was  fitted  up  with  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Ambler,  con- 
sisting of  a  sizer,  grinder,  concentrator  and  pan,  but  the  establishment  has  not 
been  successful.  The  grinder  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  coffee-mill,  of  cast 
iix)n,  with  ridges  running  downward  on  a  cone  working  against  other  ridges 
running  in  a  contrary  direction  in  a  hollow  cone. 

Rose. — Rose's  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  was  formerly  occupied  as  the  sul- 
phuret establishment  of  Mr.  Thoss.  It  was  stan'ding  idle  in  June  for  repairs. 
The  mine  which  is  to  supply  it  with  quartz  had  been  opened  at  that  time  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet  and  to  a  length  of  60  feet. 

WoLVERDTE. — East  of  Jackson,  on  another  vein,  is  the  Wolverine  mine, 
1,000  feet.  It  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  100  feet  long,  and  500  tons  yielded 
84  40  per  ton  of  free  gold.     No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Kearsing. — ^The  Kearsingmill  was  first  erected  at  Bi^  Bar  on  the  Mokelnmne 
river  in  1855,  and  was  movc^  in  1863  to  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  to  be  used  as 
a  custom  mill.     It  has  four  stamps  and  AmbWs  pan. 

Hinckley. — The  Hinckley  mine,  near  the  town  of  Jackson,  is  on  a  vein  not 
traced  elsewhere.  The  claim  is  600  feet  long,  and  it  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet.  There  are  two  veins— one  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  width,  and  the 
other  pinches  out.  About  $15,000  have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar;  and 
some  rock  crushed  in  a  mill  yielded  $12  per  ton.  Much  of  the  gold  is  black  or 
purplish,  offering  a  singular  contrast  to  the  white  quartz  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  vein  was  first  struck  in  digging  a  cellar,  and  the  gold-bearing  quartz  was 
in  June  still  visible  in  the  cellar  wall.  Some  of  the  gold  is  found  in  little  sheets 
or  leaves  rolled  up  or  tied  up  in  a  very  singular  and  unaccountable  manner. 

Atchisok. — Atchison's  mill,  one  mile  north  of  Jackson,  built  in  1867,  has 
20  stamps,  and  is  employed  on  custom  work.  It  was  built  to  work  an  unopened 
mine,  but  after  opening  no  pay  was  found. 

TcBBS. — Near  the  Atchison  mill  is  Tubbs*  mill,  which  was  moved,  in  1866, 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Andreas.  It  is  idle  now,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
mine  which  it  is  to  work. 

Paugh. — ^Paugh's  mine,  1,000  feet  long,  is  seven  miles  east  of  Jackson.  The 
vein  has  not  been  found  beyond  the  limits  of  this  claim.  The  course  is  east- 
northeast  by  west-southwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  southeastward.  The  average 
thickness  is  seven  feet,  and  the  walls  are  slate  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous gouge,  but  such  as  there  is  is  yellow  in  color.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
for  two  years  and  a  half  and  a  depth  of  175  feet  has  been  reached.  Drifts  have 
been  run  on  the  vein  300  feet.  The  quartz  has  paid  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  average  yield  without  selection  is  $10  per  ton,  and  after  selection  $12  or  $15. 
The  richest  quartz  is  found  near  the  foot  wall.  The  gold  is  fine  and  there  is  no 
"specimen  rock."  There  is  but  little  pyrites.  The  mill  has  10  stamps  driven 
by  steam,  and  was  built  in  1865.  The  pulp  is  amalgamated  in  the  battery  and 
in  copper  plates. 

Union. — ^The  Union  or  Steen  mine,^a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  Pine  Grove, 
is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  is  eight  feet  thick  on  an  average,  and  runs 
northeast  and  southwest  with  a  dip  of  60^  to  the  southeast.  The  rock  is  a  blue 
ribbon  quailz,  richest  near  the  sides.  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter 
is  sulphuret  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony,  and  these  sulphurets  when  con- 
centrated assay  from  $200  to  $6,000  per  ton.  About  600  tons  of  rock  have 
been  worked,  giving  a  yield  of  $11  50  of  firee  gold  per  ton ;  and  the  rock  heavily 
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ohaiged  with  galpbnrets  yieldjed  $i  50  in  the  battery  and  from  $22  to  $150  in 
the  pan.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  197  feet  and  to  a  length  of 
130  feet.  There  is  a  nine-stamp  steam  mill  bnilt  in  1857.  The  proprietor  of 
this  mill  has  nsed  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassinm,  bulk  for  bulk 
with  the  quicksilver,  and  found  a  gain  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  the  gold. 
The  potassium  seems  to  loosen  the  sulphurets,  set  the  gold  free,  and  keep  the 
quicksilver  clean. 

TELLtTRiUM. — ^The  Tellurium  mine,  near  Pine  Grove,  owned  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco company,  is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  40^  east,  dips  to 
the  east  at  an  angle  of  75^,  and  is  seven  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  hard 
on  the  east  and  soft  on  the  west.  The  quartz  is  bluish  in  color,  and  the  pay, 
which  is  one-third  of  the  vein,  near  one  wall  or  the  other,  skipping  from  side  to 
side,  is  charged  with  seven  per  cent,  of  blue  sulphurets  of  iron,  lead,  antimony 
and  arsenic.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  says  it  contains  tellurium  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  others  say  the  proportion  of  that  metal  is  very  slight. 
There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  each  130  feet  long  horizontally.  A  cross  tunnel 
1,200  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  250  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  700  feet  on  the  vein,  or  on  its  supposed  course,  for  its  place  appears  to  be 
usurped  by  a  porphyritic  dike.  The  pay  rock  above  the  level  of  the  tunnel  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  drift  is  being  extended  in  the  hope  of  striking  another 
pay  chimney.  The  rock  yields  S25  per  ton  in  free  gold,  and  the  concentrated 
sulphurets  have  been  sold  at  8200  per  ton.  The  mill  was  built  two  years  ago, 
has  10  stamps,  and  amalgamates  in  a  mortar  and  on  copper  plates.  It  is  standing 
idle,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  a  new  body  of  pay  quartz.  The  superintendent 
of  this  mine  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  large  assays  by  mixing  pulverized 
ore  with  10  per  cent,  of  sawdust  or  charcoal,  and  moulding  with  a  little  clay 
and  water  into  bricks  which,  after  drying,  are  burned  with  the  assistance  of  very 
little  fuel  save  that  in  the  bricks.  He  considers  this  a  very  satisfcMstory  method 
of  burning  out  the  sulphurets,  and  thinks  there  are  some  ores  which  would  pay 
for  working  altogether  by  this  method. 

Anaconda. — ^The  Anaconda  mine,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  900  feet  long  on  a 
vein  four  feet  wide.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  90  feet  and  drifts  have  been  run 
100  feet.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been  crushed  at  a  custom  mill  and  has  paid 
well.     The  mine  is  now  being  opened  to  a  greater  depth. 

Thoss. — ^The  sulphuret  null  of  W.  H.  Thoss,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  the  only 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  any 
repute  for  possessing  exclusively  any  valuable  metallurgical  secrets.  He  pays 
high  prices  for  sulphurets,  and  works  them  without  wasting,  and  in  a  few  instances 
be  has  worked  sulphurets  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton  or  on  shares.  Those  for  whom 
he  has  worked  speak  well  of  the  result  obtained,  and  the  general  impression  in 
the  neighborhood  is  favorable  to  his  claims.  He  says  that  his  process  is  valuable 
only  ^^ere  there  are  sulphurets;  that  he  can  extract  90  per  cent,  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  a  total  expense  of  $6  per  ton ;  and  that  he  would  rather  have  new 
than  old  sulphurets.  In  the  chlorination  works  roasting  is  necessary  and  the 
silver  is  lost.  Among  those  who  speak  well  of  Mr.  Thoss  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  Sirocco  mine,  who  paid  him  $80  per  ton  for  working  sulphurets,  and 
returned  them  $220  per  ton.  The  mill  consists  of  a  crocodile  crusher  which 
reduces  the  rock  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  of  two  cast-iron  pans  10  feet  in  diameter, 
cast  in  sections  and  enclosed  in  wood.  These  pans  have  each  four  heavy  green- 
stone mullers  which  make  25  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pans  take  charges 
of  750  pounds  of  crushed  quartz  or  sulphurets  and  reduce  them  to  impalpable 
powder  in  five  or  six  hours.  From  the  pans  the  pulp  runs  into  a  lower  chimiber 
mto  which  nobody  but  the  proprietor  enters,  and  ther^  his  secret  process  of 
amalgamation  is  accomplished.  He  says  that  he  makes  from  $10  to  $600  per 
ton  frt)m  the  material  which  he  purchases,  and  that  the  supply  of  sulphurets 
offered  to  him  for  sale  b  five-fold  more  than  he  can  work.    He  does  not  enlaxgft 
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his  establishment  beoaose  it  would  be  necessary  to  oommunicate  his  secret  to 
others,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  do  that. 

Gbafts. — ^The  Grafts  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same 
vein  with  the  Anaconda.  The  course  is  east-northeast  and  west-southwest,  and 
the  dip  60^  to  the  southeast  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  200  feet,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  125  feet  on  the  vein.  The  pay  chimney  dips  60^  to  the  northwestward. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter  is  represented  to  be  sulphurets  of  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  tellxoium.     There  is  no  mill,  and  little  work  has  been  done. 

GoLDBN  Eagle. — ^The  Golden  Eagle  or  Vaughn  mine,  two  miles  and  a  half 
^  southwest  of  Volcano,  is  900  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south, 
crossing  the  slates,  and  is  three  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  375  feet  on 
the  vein,  and  a  depth  of  170  feet  has  been  attained.  The  rock  yields  S15  per 
ton,  and  the  total  production  has  been  $50,000.  The  mill  was  built  in  1858  and 
rebuilt  in  1865.  It  has  10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  The  mine  and  mill 
have  been  worked  together,  although  there  are  some  owners  on  the  mine  not 
interested  in  the  mill. 

Beldbn. — The  Belden  mine,  owned  by  the  Galifomia  Furnace  Gompany, 
near  Pine  Grove,  is  on  a  vein  which  averages  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  runs 
north-northwest.  The  shaft  is  down  250  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  rock  is  rich,  but  it  pinches  out  in  places.  The  mine  has  been 
worked  for  10  years,  sometimes  at  a  profit,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mUl  and  a  roasting  furnace  in  which  the  rock  was  roasted  as  it  came 
from  the  slopes. 

Pioneer. — The  Pioneer  mine,  three  miles  from  Volcano,  is  on  a  vein  18 
inches  wide  between  hard  granite  walls.  The  rock  is  rich  in  sulphurets  of  cop- 
per, arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  shaft  is  down  80  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
250  feet  on  the  vein.  The  rock  yielded  $40  of  free  gold  near  the  surface,  but 
that  ^m  the  deeper  levels  did  not  pay,  the  precious  metal  escaping.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle  with  the  mine  in  consequence  of  litiga- 
tion. 

MiTCHELL.-*The  Mitchell  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  is  12  feet  wide.  The  shaft  is  down  200  feet,  and 
drifts  have  been  run  100  feet  on  the  vein.  Some  of  the  rock  paid  $60  to  the 
ton,  and  thousands  of  tons  have  been  worked.  The  mine  is  troubled  by  water, 
and  common  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  late  explorations  have  not  been 
in  the  pay  chimney.  There  is  a  20-stamp  mill,  which,  as  well  as  the  mine,  is 
standing  idle. 

Golden  Gate. — The  Golden  Gate,  two  miles  from  Volcano,  is  1,800  feet  long 
on  a  vein  three  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  220  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  350  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  chimneys  all  the  way.  About  2,800  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  )deld  has  been 
$45,000,  or  $16  per  ton.  The  mine  is  being  opened  further,  but  a  10-stamp  mill 
belonging  to  the  mine  is  standing  idle. 

SiBOCOO. — ^The  Sirocco  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Volcano,  is  2,500  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  which  is  four  feet  wide,  and  runs  north  and  south.  A  depth  of 
350  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  run  700  feet  on  the  vein.  The  total 
number  of  tons  worked  has  been  9,000,  and  the  average  yield  of  free  ^old  in 
1866  was  $15.  Near  the  surface  some  of  the  rock  paid  $80  per  ton.  The  vein 
grows  wider  and  the  pay  less  per  ton  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
isyoe.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter  is  sulphurets,  which  yield  on  an  average 
$80  per  ton.  There  is  enough  ore  in  sight  to  keep  the  lO-stamp  mill  busy  for 
two  years.  Before  1867,  the  sulphurets  were  sold  to  Mr.  Thoss}  now  they  an 
saved. 

Kelly. — ^The  Kelly  mine  has  one  claim  1,200  feet  long  and  another  1,500 
feet  long  on  two  veina^whioh  intersect  each  other ;  one  running  north  30**  east, 
and  the  other  north  70^  east    Both  are  intersected  by  a  little  vein  which  mns 
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east  and  west,  and  though  small  is  full  of  metal.  A  depth  of  80  feet  has 
been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  150  feet.  The  rock  averaged  $14.  A 
mill  containing  two  stamps  and  two  arrastras  was  erected  in  1857,  and  ran  four 
years,  but  has  since  been  idle,  and  so  has  the  mine. 


SECTIOir    Til. 

EL    DORADO    COUNTY. 

El  Dorado  county  Ues  between  the  Cosumnes  and  the  Middle  fork  of  the 
American  river,  and  extends  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  to  near  the 
Sacramento  plain.  It  was  in  this  county  that  Marshall  made  his  discovery  of 
the  gold  on  the  19th  January,  1848  j  and  El  Dorado  was  previous  to  J  853  called 
the  Empire  county,  because  it  was  for  a  time  the  most  populous  in  the  State,  but 
it  is  now  surpassed  by  numy  others. 

In  this  county  we  observe  various  features  not  found  in  Mariposa,  Tuolumne, 
Calaveras,  or  Amador. 

Granite  appears  as  the  bed  rock  on  the  western  border  of  the  mining  region. 

No  rich  quartz  veins  are  found  in  the  granite  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  or 
Biore  above  the  sea. 

The  lime  belt,  which  is  distinctly  traceable  across  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  and 
Amador,  appears  at  Indian  Diggings  in  EI  Dorado,  and  then  seems  to  be  lost. 

A  new  lime  l:)elt  appears  very  distinctly  twelve  miles  west  of  the  main  belt. 
In  this  new  belt  is  the  beautiful  Alabaster  cave,  near  Centreville. 

El  Dorado  has  25  ditches,  with  a  total  length  of  821  miles,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000.  Of  these  the  principal  aie  the  South  Fork,  the  Pilot  Hill, 
and  the  Michi<^an  Flat  ditches. 

Towns. — Placerville,  the  county  seat,  50  miles  from  Sacramento,  on  the  bank 
of  Hangtown  creek,  has  some  hill  diggings  and  quartz,  and  is  the  most  pros- 
perous town  in  the  county.  The  principal  mining  towns  are  Georgetown,  14 
miles  north;  Coloma,  10  miles  northwest;  Diamond  Springs,  three  miles  west; 
El  Dorado,  or  Mud  Springs,  live  miles  west;  Grizzly  Flat,  20  miles  southeast; 
Indian  Diggings,  25  miles  southeast;  and  Kelsey,  seven  miles  north. 

Shtngle  Springs  Railroad. — El  Dorado  county  has  a  railroad  26  miles 
long,  extending  from  Folsum  to  Shingle  Springs.  It  was  commenced  with  the 
intention  of  extending  it  across  the  Sien-a,  but  the  work  was  stopped  when 
the  road  reached  Shingle  Springs  in  1865,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
resumption  soon.     The  terminus  of  the  road  is  1 1  miles  from  Placerville. 

Placerville  Wagon  Road. — The  Placerville  road  is  the  best  wagon  road 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  cost  $585,000,  and  as  now  travelled  from  Sliingle 
Springs  to  Van  Syckles,  in  Carson  valley,  is  82  miles  long.  The  steepest  grade 
is  six  degrees.  The  total  length  of  the  stretches  that  exceed  five  degrees  is  a 
mile  and  a  half;  there  are  five  miles  of  five  degrees,  10  miles  of  four  degi^ees, 
and  most  of  the  road  is  under  two  degrees,  with  a  very  regular  and  easy  ascent. 
In  1858  Sacramento  and  El  Dorado  counties  each  subscribed  825,000  to  construct 
a  wagon  road  across  the  mountains ;  but  the  road  was  not  good  enough  for  the  pui- 
pose,  and  in  1860  the  present  road  was  commenced  by  private  enterprise,  and  was 
finished  in  18(J3.  It  was  of  vast  service  to  the  State  and  to  Washoe  during  the 
silver  excitement,  and  was  for  a  time  very  profitable  to  the  owners.  Although 
other  routes  have  lower  passes  and  easier  grades,  no  other  can  compete  with  this 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  wagon  travel,  because  this  is  on  the  shortest  route 
between  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  is  an  excellent  road,  and  is  kept  in  fine 
condition.     In  1863  the  total  amount  of  tolls  taken  on  the  road  was  $190,000, 
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and  the  expenses  were  $70,000 ;  in  1866  the  receipts  were  $65,000,  and  the 
expenses  $50,000.  The  road  is  watered  every  evening  along  its  whole  length 
by  water  carts,  which  are  stationed  at  intervals  of  three  miles.  This  is  found  to 
be  the  cheapest  method  of  keeping  the  road  in  good  condition,  for  if  it  were  left 
dry  it  would  have  deep  dust,  which  would  obstruct  the  wheels  and  blow  away, 
leaving  deep  ruts.  About  one-fourth  of  the  expense  in  keeping  the  road  in  order 
is  required  to  keep  the  snow  down.  Last  winter  snow  lay  for  nine  miles  on  the 
road,  and  10  span  of  horses  were  kept  for  the  special  purpose  of  breaking  it 
down.  There  was  a  station  in  the  middle  of  the  snow  belt,  and  whenever  it  began 
to  snow  a  man  started  with  a  team  and  a  sled  in  each  direction  to  the  end  of  the 
snow  belt  and  then  drove  back;  then  took  another  team,  and  the  horses  were 
kept  going  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  this  way  the  snow  was  packed  down  and 
the  road  was  made  hard  and  lit  for  travel.  It  would  be  useless  to  shovel  the 
snow  from  the  road,  which  would  immediately  drift  full.  The  toll  for  a  four- 
horse  wagon  from  Shingle  Springs  to  Van  Syckles  and  back  is  $17  50,  three- 
fourths  being  for  the  eastern  trip.  Most  of  the  freight,  however,  has  been  carried 
in  wagons  drawn  by  more  than  four  horses.  The  best  teams  have  10  mules  and 
two  wagons,  the  second  wagon  being  smaller  and  fastened  immediately  to  the 
first.  An  orduiary  load  for  such  a  team  is  20,000  pounds.  The  advantages  of 
having  two  wagons  instead  of  one  are  that  one  wagon,  unless  made  in  a  most 
unwieldy  manner,  would  not  lye  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  j  that  the  two 
wagons  do  not  cut  up  the  road ;  that  if  there  is  a  mud-hole,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  weight  is  in  it  at  a  time ;  that  at  any  steep  pitch  in  the  road  the  wagons  can 
be  separated,  and  each  hauled  up  separately ;  and  that  one  teamster  can  as 
easily  take  care  of  two  wagons  as  of  one.  The  cost  of  the  first  wagon  is  about 
$600;  of  the  second,  $300;  and  of  good  mules,  $300;  making  $3,900  as  total 
cost,  exclusive  of  harness.  The  tolls  on  a  round  trip  from  Shingle  Springs  to 
Van  Syckles  are  $26  25 ;  and  the  total  necessaiy  outlay  on  a  trip  $240.  This 
is  the  most  extensive  toll  road  in  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  Resources. — A  considerable  part  of  the  marble  used  for 
tombstones  in  California  is  obtained  from  a  marble  quarry  at  Indian  Diggings. 
Stealite,  or  soapstone,  of  very  good  quality  is  obtained  from  a  quarry  near  Pla- 
cerville,  and  numerous  places  m  the  county  supply  a  chalk-like  silicate  of  lime 
that  is  used  in  San  Francisco  for  polishing  metals,  especially  silver-ware.  The 
county  has  85,000  aci-es  of  enclosed  land,  22,000  acres  under  cultivation,  1,164,000 
grape-vines,  91,000  apple  trees,  52,000  peach  trees,  saws  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually,  has  taxable  property  assessed  at  $3,500,000,  and  casts  5,000 
votes.  Agriculture  has  made  more  progress  in  tliis  than  in  any  other  mountain 
oounty,  perhaps  because  of  its  proximity  to  Nevada,  which  it  supplies  with  fresh 
and  canned  fiuit,  with  wine,  and  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  posses- 
ion of  the  Placerville  road  across  the  mountains  has  done  much  to  bring  business 
to  the  county.  The  Alabaster  cave  in  the  northwestern  comer,  and  Lake  Tahoe 
at  the  northeastern,  are  both  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

The  Blue  Channel. — There  are  several  old  channels  in  El  Dorado  county, 
and  they  appear  to  belong  to  two  different  systems  of  drainage  and  periods  of 
existence.  They  may  be  distinguished  as  the  blue  and  the  gray,  according  to 
the  color  of  the  cement  or  gravel  found  in  their  beds.  The  blue  is  prior  in  time, 
and  only  one  blue  channel  has  been  distinctly  traced  in  the  county.  It  runs 
from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  nearly  with  the  course  of  the  slates,  and  has 
been  found  at  White  Rock,  Siiiith^s  Flat,  and  Tiyagain  tunnel.  The  channel 
is  220  feet  wide,  and  250  feet  above  the  level  of  Weaver  creek.  The  rim  lock 
is  never  less  than  eight  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  cement 
is  harder  and  more  brittle,  and  contains  more  quartz,  and  quartz  of  a  bluer  color, 
and  pebbles  smaller  and  more  uniform  in  size  than  the  gray  cement.  This 
channel,  with  its  well-defined  banks  and  a  deep  covering  of  lava,  formed  a  l)ed 
jzi  wluch  ran  a  subterranean  stream  of  water  that  broke  out  in  springs  on  the  hill- 
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Bide,  where  the  channel  was  cut  through  by  Weber  creek,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  was  sufficient  to  supply  Placerville  when  it  had  4,000  inhabitants.  A 
tunnel  company  working  in  the  basin  of  Hangtown  creek  cut  a  tunnel  across 
this  old  channel,  and  the  stream  of  water  which  had  previously  run  down  to 
Weber  creek  then  ran  out  through  this  tunnel  into  Hangtown  creek.  The  tunnel 
company  sold  the  water  to  the  Placerville  Water  Company,  but  the  South  Fork 
Canal  Company,  which  had  previously  appropriated  the  water  of  Hangtown 
creek,  brought  suit  for  the  water  on  the  g^xjund  that  Hangtown  creek  was  the 
natural  outlet  for  this  water,  and  that  they  owned  it  by  prior  right.  Professor 
Silliman  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  defendants,  and  after  examination  he 
testified  that  the  waters  never  had  run  into  Hangtown  creek,  but  that  until  the 
tunnel  was  cut  their  only  escape  was  at  the  springs  on  the  bank  of  Weber  creek. 
The  plaintiffs,  after  seeing  the  testimony,  discontinued  the  suit.  This  is  the  only 
case  known  to  us  of  a  legal  investigation  into  the  character  of  an  ancient  aurifer- 
ous channel  in  California. 

Gkay  Channels. — The  gray  cement  is  in  several  channels,  which  rise  20 
miles  or  further  east  of  Brockliss^s  bridge,  and  runs  westward  across  the  blue 
ehannel  and  at  a  higher  level  in  the  divides  between  the  present  streams.  The  gray 
cement  is  from  20  to  50  feet  deep,  and  is  found  on  both  sides  of  Hangtown  creek, 
in  high  hills,  which  have  been  prospected  along  a  length  of  10  miles,  and  worked 
with  profit  in  many  places.  The  old  channels  were  cut  through  by  numerous 
ravines,  which  carried  the  gold  down  to  the  creek,  and  thus  made  the  bed  of 
that  stream  rich  as  it  was  in  early  days.  The  following  are  the  principal  claims 
on  the  Weber  divide,  south  of  Hangtown  creek,  commencing  at  Coon  Hollow,  on 
the  north  side,  and  going  eastward. 

Claims  on  Weber  Divide. — Alilersen  Brothers  Hydraulic  claim  has  been 
worked  12  years,  has  paid  largely,  and  employs  six  men.  The  claim  is  150  feet 
deep,  and  uses  200  inches  of  water. 

The  Phillips  and  Parker  claim  is  800  feet  long  by  300  wide,  and  80  deep.  It 
employs  three  men,  and  has  paid  well  at  times. 

The  Italian  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  for  years  by  hydraulic  process, 
but  now  the  pay  dirt  is  brought  out  through  a  tunnel. 

The  Weber  claim  is  worked  as  a  drift  claim  in  the  summer,  when  water  is 
scarce,  and  as  a  hydraulic  claim  in  the  winter.     It  yields  large  pay. 

The  claim  of  the  San  Francisco  Cement  Gravel  Company  is  1,200  feet  long, 
running,  as  do  the  other  claims  along  here,  to  the  middle  of  the  Hill  Learsago. 
A  tunnel  was  run  800  feet  into  this  claim,  and  was  abandoned  because  the  gravel 
was  too  hai'd  to  wash  in  a  sluice.  The  company  are  now  about  to  pipe  away 
the  face  of  the  hill  preparatory  to  opening  and  retimbering  the  old  tunnel.  It 
is  the  expectation  of  the  company  to  erect  a  mill  to  crush  the  cement. 

In  the  Buckeye  claim  the  face  of  the  hill  is  being  piped  away  to  make  room 
for  a  cement  mill. 

On  the  Cox  claim.  Cox's  pan  is  being  tried  for  \he  reduction  of  cement.  It 
is  a  cast-iron  pan,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  deep,  with  four  iron  arms 
projecting  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  pan  from  a  central  vertical  axis, 
and  from  each  arm  project  three  strong  wrought-iron  fingers,  reaching  down  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  In  the  bottom  are  a  number  of  holes, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  long,  through  which  holes  the  pulver- 
ized matter  escapes.  The  bottom  is  of  white  chilled  iron.  A  charge  of  1,200 
pounds  of  cement  is  thrown  in,  a  stream  of  five  inches  of  water  is  turned  on,  and 
the  arms  are  started,  making  20  or  30  revolutions  per  minute.  In  seven 
minutes  and  a  half  all  the  pebbles  and  boulders  are  washed  clean,  and  they 
are  discharged  through  a  gate  into  a  sluice  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of 
carrying  them  off.  There  is  another  sluice  for  washing  the  fine  matter.  Charg- 
ing and  discharging  occupy  two  minutes  and  a  half,  but  the  discharging  gate  is 
to  be  enlarged,  so  that  the  discharge  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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a  minnte,  instead  of  two  minntes,  as  at  present.  By  this  pan  40  tons  can  be 
worked  in  12  hours,  more  than  would  be  done  by  a  15-6tamp  mill,  and  the 
work  is  done  in  better  style,  because  the  pebbles  and  boulders  which  form 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cement  are  excluded  from  the  sluice  in  which 
the  gold  is  caught.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  base  matter  carried  through 
the  sluice,  the  greater  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  gold.  The  power  is  sup- 
plied by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  which  is  eight  feet  in  diameter,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  with  buckets  four  inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  apart.  The  power 
is  nominally  by  19  inches  of  water,  but  much  is  lost  through  leakage,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  pan  asserts  that  he  does  not  use  more  than  12  inches  under 
a  head  of  260  feet.  The  wheel  is  made  by  bolting  together  two  layers  of  two- 
inch  plank,  laid  crosswise.  The  cost  of  the  wheel  was  $100,  and  of  the 
machinery,  including  pan,  gearing,  and  all,  less  than  $1,500.  The  cement  in 
this  claim  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  Italian  claim  a  tunnel  is  being  run  to  be  800  feet  long. 

The  Van  Dusen  claim  has  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  and  is  standing  idle  because 
of  the  hardness  of  the  cement. 

The  Hardy  Brothers  have  a  hydraulic  claim,  which  has  been  worked  three 
years. 

McConnell  &  Co.  have  the  next  claim,  and  work  it  by  the  hydraulic  process. 

Stewart  and  Hall  have  crushed  their  cement  in  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  is 
now  standing  idle. 

The  Scott  Brothers'  claim  is  1,000  feet  long,  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  in  1854, 
and  was  abandoned  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  cement.  Work  has  now  been 
resumed  in  the  expectation  of  erecting  a  mill. 

Claims  on  Reservoir  Hill. — North  of  Placerville,  on  the  north  side  of 
Reservoir  Hill,  commencing  at  the  west,  are  the  following  claims,  viz : 

Hancock  and  Salter's  hydraulic  claim,  drained  by  a  tunnel,  and  open  cut  1,500 
feet  long,  has  been  worked  by  two  men  five  years,  employs  100  inches  of  water, 
and  pays  well. 

The  Friar  claim  has  yielded  $50,000,  but  after  leaving  the  surface  the  miners 
found  the  cement  so  hard  they  could  not  wash  it,  and  nothing  was  done  on  it 
for  years.  A  San  Francisco  company  is  now  at  work,  opening  it  by  a  timnel,  to 
be  1,000  feet  long,  and  to  be  finished  in  two  years. 

The  Slide  claim  is  being  opened  by  a  tunnel,  to  be  several  hundred  feet  long. 
This  claim  never  yielded  much. 

The  Pioneer  claim  is  worked  by  drifting,  and  has  paid  very  high.  It  has  been 
worked  for  12  y eel's. 

The  Greorgo  Barlow  claim  is  also  worked  by  drifting,  and  has  paid  well  at 
times. 

The  Live-oak  claim  is  worked  through  a  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  $50,000  or 
860,000.     Under  this  claim  runs  the  blue  channel. 

The  Roanoke  claim  has  the  repute  of  having  been  one  of  the  richest  claims  on 
the  channel,  but  nothing  could  be  ascertained  of  its  yield. 

On  the  south  side  of  llesei-voir  Hill  are  the  following  claims,  viz  : 

The  Trask  claim  is  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process  by  a  company  of  China- 
men with  very  little  profit. 

The  Oldfield  is  a  hydraulic  claim. 

The  Wolverine  was  worked  with  much  profit  in  early  days,  and  then  lay  idle 
for  a  long  time.  Work  has  lately  been  resumed  on  it.  It  seems  that  there  was 
a  slide  which  threw  the  pay  stratum  out  of  its  regular  position  in  this  claim. 

The  Ohio  has  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  employs  five  men,  is  paying  well,  and 
has  been  worked  for  12  years. 

Crusen  &  Co.  have  a  claim  on  Wisconsin  flat,  and  are  trying  to  reach  the  Blue 
channel  through  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  from  the  end  of  which  they  arc  sinking 
a  shaft  to  be  80  feet  deep. 
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The  Granite  Companj  are  ronning  a  tunnel  to  strike  the  Blue  channel,  and 
are  in  several  hundred  feet. 

The  Deep  Channel  Company  has  been  at  work  seven  or  eight  years.  The 
dirt  is  hoisted  through  an  incline  by  horse  power,  and  pays  $4  to  the  car  load. 
Most  of  their  cement  is  crushed  in  the  10-stamp  custom  mill  of  P.  M.  Taft. 

The  Blue  Lead  Company  employ  10  or  15  men  in  their  claim,  and  crush 
their  cement,  which  yields  about  $8  per  ton,  in  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  30 
inches  of  water  over  a  wheel  45  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Buchanan,  Fremont,  Henry  Clay,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies, 
facing  Smith's  Flat  on  the  east,  have  had  some  very  rich  claims. 

Itedd  &  Co.  have  a  five-stamp  custom  nnii,  and  crush  cement  for  the  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company. 

Spanish  Hill  Claims. — On  Spanish  Hill,  east  of  Placerville,  are  the  follow- 
ing claims,  viz  : 

Hoxie's  claim,  which  is  now  exhausted.  It  paid  from  $10  to  $16  per  day  to 
the  hand  for  several  years. 

The  Stogy  Tunnel  claim  was  equally  rich,  and  is  worked  out. 

The  Bay  State  was  also  rich,  and  is  not  exhausted,  but  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  next  claim,  and  is  worked  by  hydraulic. 

The  Hook  and  Ladder  claim  has  a  crevice  175  feet,  and  a  tunnel  600  feet  long, 
nmning  to  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.  The  hill  is  to  be  washed  down  throng li 
the  tunnel. 

The  Golden  Gate  and  Duroc  claims  come  next,  and  have  been  consolidated. 
Two  auriferous  quaitz  veins  are  found  in  the  slate  bed  rock  in  these  claims,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  gold  came  from  the  decomposition  of  the  slate. 

The  Hoxie,  Stogy,  Bay  State,  Hook  and  Ladder,  Golden  Gate,  and  Duroc 
claims  have  yielded  together  not  less  than  $200,000. 

Indian  Diggings. — Indian  Diggings,  25  miles  southeastward  from  Placer- 
ville, is  on  the  limestone  belt,  and  is  the  furthest  north  of  all  the  large  mining 
camps  on  that  belt.  No  solid  bed  rock  is  found  here.  It  is  supposed  that 
pay  gravel  is  found  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  to  drain  the  diggings  to  that 
depth  would  require  a  tunnel  a  mile  long.  At  Slug  gulch  a  shaft  was  sunk 
down  through  what  appeared  to  be  solid  limestone  bed  rock  into  a  stratum  of 
limestone  boulders.  A  ditch  of  water  was  accidentally  turned  into  this  shaft, 
and  the  water  ran  there  for  several  days  without  any  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  shaft.  No  outlet  was  ever  discovered.  Brownsville,  at  the  side  of  the  Indian 
Diggings,  may  be  considered  part  of  the  same  place,  and  the  two  together  have 
about  20  acres  of  deep  diggings,  which  will  not  be  exhausted  for  many  yeais. 
Indian  Diggings  and  Brownsville,  unlike  Columbia  and  Volcano,  do  not  wash 
with  a  pipe  in  a  dump  box. 

The  Douglas  hydraulic  claim,  the  most  notable  claim  at  Brownsville,  is  J.80 
feet  square,  and  was  worked  for  10  years  previous  to  1866.  In  1856  and  1857 
it  yielded  $55,000,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  paid  little  over  expenses  There 
has  been  no  work  of  late  for  lack  of  drainage.  An  open  cut  has  been  started 
to  drain  the  claim,  so  that  it  can  be  washed  20  feet  deeper;  700  feet  of  the  cut 
have  been  completed ;  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  still  to  be  done,  and  several 
years  may  elapse  before  it  is  finished. 

Placerville  Mining  Regulations. — Each  district  in  this  county  has  its 
own  mining  regulations. 

The  mining  regulations  of  the  Placerville  district,  adopted  March  21,  1863, 
provide  that — 

Each  claimant  may  hold  200  feet  in  leng-th  upon  a  ledge  or  lode  with  all  its  dips,  spors 
and  angles,  and  250  feet  upon  each  side  thereof. 

Each  chiim  must  be  filed  for.  record  within  five  days  of  posting  notice  thereof,  and  the 
notice  must  distinctly  specify  the  general  direction  of  the  claim,  ledge,  or  lode,  and  the  record 
made  accordingly. 
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Each  company  shall  be  required  to  expend  at  least  seven  days'  work  upon  the 
ledge  or  lode  held  by  them  for  and  in  every  month  of  the  time  said  claim  is  held ; 
otherwise  the  same  may  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

The  number  of  quartz  claims  on  record  is  186. 

Tho  following  are  copies  of  notices  entered  in  the  record  book  : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  thai  we  the  undersigned  claim  1,000  feet  on  this  ledge,  commencing 
at  this  notice  and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  stake  and  pile  of  stones,  and  that  we 
intend  to  hold  and  work  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Plncerville  mining  district. 
Said  claim  is  situated  in  H.  S.  Hulburd's  ranch,  in  Placerrille.    May  23,  1867. 

[Signatures.] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  the  r -"  lorsigned  claim  1,500  feet  each  way  from  this  notice, 
on  any  and  all  quartz  lodes  discovered  in  sinking  this  shaft.    July  18,  186i5. 

[Signatures.  J 

Mud  Springs  Miking  Regulations. — The  following  are  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  mining  regulations  of  the  El  Dorado  or  Mud  Springs  district, 
adopted  April  7,  1863  : 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  300  feet  by  location  on  the  same  ledge,  but 
can  hold  600  feet  in  width  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and  defining  his  lead  or  ledg^  The 
discoverer  of  a  ledge  is  entitled  to  an  extra  claim. 

A  notice  upon  a  claim  to  be  valid  must  be  written  with  ink^  and  placed  upon 
a  board,  stake,  or  tree  in  as  conspicuous  a  place  as  possible,  and  upon,  or  as  near 
the  ledge  as  can  be.  Such  notice  must  state  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  describing 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  boundaries  thereof,  containing  all  the  names  of  the 
claimants  with  the  date  truly  affixed  ;  a  tnie  copy  of  which  must  be  recorded  by 
the  district  recorder  within  20  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  or  such  claim 
shall  be  considered  forfeited. 

Notice  upon  a  claim  holds  the  same  for  20  days  only.  Recording  the  notice 
of  a  claim  holds  the  same  for  90  days  only,  before  the  expiration  of  which  time 
labor  to  the  amount  of  $2  50  for  each  300  feet  in  the  claim  must  be  expended 
upon  the  claim  by  the  company,  which  will  hold  the  same  for  15  months  from 
the  date  of  record.  Non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  anj)' 
company  will  be  construed  as  an  abandonment  by  them  of  their  claim. 

In  case  of  dispute  between  parties  claiming  the  same  ledge  or  lead,  each  of 
the  contending  parties  may  cheose  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  may  choose  a  third 
person,  who  shall  be  disinterested.  The  three  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators, whose  decision  shall  be  final »  unless  notice  of  an  appeal  be  given  within 
ten  days  of  the  rendition  of  the  decision. 

There  is  no  provision  requiring  a  description  of  boundaries. 

The  number  of  claims  on  record  is  40.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  notices  recorded : 

Dry  Cre£R,  April  1,  1863. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  the  undersigned  claim  45  claims  on  this  lode, 
300  feet  each,  making  in  all  13,500  feet,  and  intend  prospecting  the  said  claims  for  coal,  cop- 
per, silver,  gold,  or  any  other  minerals  it  may  contain,  running  in  a  northerly  direction 
13,000  feet  and  southerly  500  i'eet,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 

[Forty-five  signatures.] 

Georgetown  Mining  Regulations. — The  following  are  a  portion  of  the 
quartz  regulations  of  tho  Georgetown  mining  district,  adopted  December  10, 
1866: 

The  size  of  claims  to  each  person  locating  shall  be  200  feet  of  or  on  any  quartz  lode  or 
le(3{]^e,  including  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  ail  surface  ground  and  minerals  which  may  be 
contained  within  the  space  of  150  feet  on  each  side  of  said  ledge  or  vein  located ;  but  no 
company^s  claim  shall  exceed  3,000  feet  in  length  on  any  one  vein  or  ledge. 

The  discoverer  of  a  vein  or  lode  of  minerals  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  for  his  discovery. 

All  notices  of  claims  located,  whether  individual  or  company,  shall  describe  the  locality 
of  said  mine,  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  the  point  where  measurement  commences,  and 
numo  the  lode  or  company  locating. 

Said  notice  shall  be  posted  on  the  lode,  and  shall  hold  the  claim  for  JO  days  from  the  date 
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thereof  withoat  record,  bat  no  claim  shall  be  held  valid  wiihoat  record  afler  the  expiration 
of  said  time  unless  labor  is  beinff  done  on  said  claim. 

All  notices  of  quartz  mining  claims  are  required  to  be  recorded  nnless  labor  is  being  done 
on  the  claim,  by  a  recorder  elected  by  the  miners  of  Georgetown  quartz  mining  district. 

Said  district  recorder  shall  keep  a  book,  record  all  claims,  copy  the  notice,  and  give  the 
names  of  the  members  of  each  company. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  define  the  claim,  measuring 
and  staking  the  same,  and  he  shall  receive  for  such  service  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  each  name, 
and  if  not  required  to  perform  such  service,  to  receive  25  cents  only. 

Any  person  or  corporated  compcmy  locating  a  mining  claim  within  this  district  shall  be 
reqnirea  to  have  expended  in  actual  labor  upon  each  and  every  claim  not  exceeding  1,200 
feet,  and  a  proportionate  amount  for  larger  or  smaller  claims,  the  sum  of  $50,  within  S)  davs 
firom  the  date  of  the  record,  and  $150  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  record,  and  a  like 
amount  for  every  additional  six  months  until  the  sum  of  $500  shall  have  been  expended. 

Whenever  the  sum  of  $500  shall  have  been  expended  in  prospecting  or  development  of  the 
mine,  whether  by  sinking  shafts,  runniufif  tunnels,  cuts,  or  dritts,  whether  on  the  ledge  or  in 
the  direction  thereof,  designed  practically  to  develop  the  claim,  then  and  thereafter  for  the 
term  of  two  years  said  claim  shall  be  held  by  the  parties  peforming  the  labor  or  cxpendiog^be 
said  amount;  but  no  labor  being  performed  for  the  period  of  two  years,  the  said  claim  shall 
be  considered  abandoned  and  subject  to  relocation. 

Resd. — The  Reed  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  is  three  miles  south  of  Placerville,ha8 
a  greenstone  hanging  wall,  a  slate  foot  wall,  and  a  vein  18  feet  wide.  The 
qnartz,  as  found  by  a  shaft  running  down  80  feet  prospects  well,  and  a  10-stamp 
mill  is  going  up. 

Pacific. — The  Pacific  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  on  the  same  lode,  and  is 
within  the  limits  of  Placerville.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1852,  and  was  worked 
till  1862,  when  it  caved  in,  and  then  it  lay  idle  four  years.  Lately  a  Boston 
company  has  purchased  it  and  opened  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  320  feet,  and 
found  some  good  quartz,  but  not  enough  to  commence  work  upon.  The  quartz 
is  a  riblwn  rock,  tinged  in  places  with  a  green  color.  The  total  yield  of  the 
mine  is  reported  to  have  been  8500,000,  and  the  annual  average  profit  for  seven 
or  eight  years  $30,000.  The  new  shaft  was  started  120  feet  northeastward  of 
the  working  vein,  and  in  going  down  300  feet  four  veins  were  intersected,  each 
about  six  feet  thick,  all  containing  similar  quartz  and  all  widening  out  as  they 
go  dowTi.  The  two  middle  veins  thus  far  reached  are  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  talcose  slate,  and  appear  to  be  barren.  The  westernmost  of  the  four 
veins  has  produced  all  the  gold  of  the  Pacific  mine  in  a  depth  of  200  feet,  in  a 
pay  chimney  200  feet  long.  The  chimney  was  nearly  vertical,  but  dipped  slightly 
to  the  north.     A  20-stamp  mill,  erected  in  1853,  is  standing  idle. 

Harmon. — The  Harmon  mine,  1,400  feet  long,  just  north  of  Placerville,  is 
on  a  vein  which  is  100  yards  west  of  the  Pacific  lode,  and  is  30  feet  wide  in 
places,  though  the  average  is  not  over  four  or  five.  The  vein  stone  is  a  wliite 
quartz  with  seams  of  black  slate,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphurets  of 
iron  and  lead.  It  was  worked  with  arrastras  and  paid  high;  and  then  a  15- 
stamp  mill  was  erected,  but  that  has  not  been  profitable  and  is  now  idle.  The 
reputed  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  undecomposed  sul- 
phurets found  below  the  water-line. 

Shepard. — The  Shepard  mine  is  1,200  feet  long,  on  a  vein  two  feet  wide, 
near  Placerville.  The  claim  was  opened  at  the  end  of  1866,  and  yielded  some 
rich  pockets  of  beautiful  foliated  gold.  The  specimens  extracted  were  worth 
$5,000.  The  mill  rock  from  its  appearance  must  have  contained  at  least  S30 
per  ton.  The  vein  matter  was  much  of  it  an  ochrous  earth,  intersected  with 
seams  of  quartz.  The  rock  was  worked  through  a  crusher  and  two  arrastras 
driven  by  steam.  Much  of  the  vein  has  been  opened  by  open  cut  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet. 

Cleopatra. — The  Cleopatra,  1,200  feet  long,  on  the  same  vein,  is  to  be 
opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  then  if  the  rock  prospects  well  a  mill  is  to  be 
erected  with  a  capacity  to  crush  20  tons  per  day ;  the  contractor  to  receive  half 
half  the  mine  for  opening  it  and  erecting  the  mill. 
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White  and  Burdick. — White  and  Burdick  own  two  claims,  one  of  2,000, 
the  other  of  1,800  feet,  on  the  same  vein.  The  claim  of  1,800  feet  has  been 
ppened  to  a  depth  of  75  feet,  bnt  the  mine  caved  in  several  years  since  and  is  not 
well  reopened  yet.  Miners  have  been  working  at  it  since  last  year.  There  is 
a  10-stamp  miU,  which  was  built  in  1861. 

Persevere. — The  Persevere  mine,  4,200  feet,  at  Poverty  Point,  near  Placer- 
ville,  is  on  a  vein  five  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  155  feet  has  been  reached  and  a 
drift  has  been  run  45  feet  on  the  vein.     No  mill  has  been  erected  yet. 

White. — ^The  White  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  near  Placcrville,  has  a  15-stamp 
mill,  which  is  idle.  A  new  shaft  is  now  being  sunk.  The  rock  is  rich  in  sul- 
phm*ets. 

Manning. — The  Manning  mine,  five  miles  eastward  from  Placerville,  has  a 
vein  two  feet  wide,  a  shaft  180  feet  deep,  and  a  six-stamp  mill.  No  w^ork  is 
being  done. 

Elle  Ellen. — ^The  Elle  Ellen,  2,000  feet  long,  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Man- 
ning, on  a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  is  nine  feet  wide,  and  dips 
to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  80°.  The  hanging  wall  is  hard  blue  slate,  and  the 
foot  wall  brown  slate.  There  is  a  tunnel  100  feet  long  run  on  the  vein.  There 
is  no  mill. 

Eppley. — ^The  Eppley  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of 
Placerville,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  85  feet,  and  30  tons  of  rock  sent  to 
mill  have  yielded  $1,500,  or  $50  per  ton.  The  mine  is  to  be  opened  further,  and 
90  soon  as  enough  good  quartz  to  pay  for  a  mill  is  in  sight,  one  will  be  built. 

Davidson. — ^The  Davidson  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  northwest  of  Placer- 
ville, has  a  tunnel  350  feet  long  and  a  shaft  160  feet  deep.  The  quartz  pros- 
pects well,  but  none  has  been  worked  as  yet.  The  New  York  and  El  Dorado 
mill,  of  20  stamps,  has  been  purchased  to  be  erected  on  this  mine. 

Montezuma. — The  Montezuma  Quartz  Mining  Company,  an  English  asso- 
ciation, own  claims  on  four  veins  seven  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  and  are  w^orking 
two  of  the  claims.  That  on  the  Montezuma  vein  is  1,900  feet  long ;  has  been 
worked  since  1851,  and  has  yielded  $150,000.  The  lode  runs  north  and  south, 
is  three  feet  wide,  has  slate  walls  and  ribbon  quartz,  which  averages  $10  per  ton. 
There  is  a  black  clay  slate  gouge  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  depth  of  180  feet 
has  been  reached  and  drifts  have  been  run  180  feet  on  the  vein.  The  McDowell 
vein  is  seven  feet  wide,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Montezuma  and 
parallel  with  it.  A  depth  of  25  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a  20-stamp 
mill,  made  to  run  either  by  steam  or  water.  The  Montezuma  Company  have 
invested  $100,000  in  the  property,  and  it  is  said  they  are  the  only  English  com- 
pany mining  for  gold  now  in  California. 

Ne*  York  and  El  Dorado  mill. — The  New  York  and  El  Dorado  mill  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  five  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  by  a  New  York  com- 
pany under  representations  that  they  possessed  a  splendid  mine ;  but  they  found 
nothing,  and  the  mill  has  been  sold  for  $2,500  to  be  moved  to  Davidson's  mine, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  northwest  of  Placerville. 

Hermitage. — The  Hermitage  mine,  six  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  at  Sugar 
Loaf,  is  on  a  pocket  vein  and  has  paid  irregularly,  yielding  $100,000  in  all. 
A  mill  was  erected  in  1852  and  taken  down,  and  a  second  mill  of  20  stamps 
was  erected  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  $17,500,  by  a  Boston  company,  which  paid 
$38,000  for  the  mine.  The  vein  is  10  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  175  feet  has 
been  reached.  A  tunnel  is  being  run  to  intersect  the  shaft  at  a  dista,nce  of  170 
feet.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  pay  rock  in  sight  suitable  for 
milling,  but  most  of  the  gold  heretofore  obtained  has  been  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  The  mine  was  discovered  by  placer  miners,  who  followed  up  a  rich 
streak  of  gold  in  gravel  till  it  stopped  at  this  quartz  vein. 

Union. — The  Union  lode  runs  north  10°  east,  dips  east  at  an  angle  of  80°, 
and  is  from  3  to  12  feet  thick  in  slate  walls,  which,  according  to  Professor  Sil- 
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liman,  who  made  a  report  on  the  mine,  is  striated  in  lines  dipping  to  the  south- 
east. The  quartz  is  soft,  fissile,  and  ferruginous.  Tbo  stope  north  of  the  shaft 
yielded  15,000  tons,  from  which,  according  to  the  books  kept  at  the  mill,  §450,000 
were  obtained.  A  large  part  of  the  claim  is  unexplored,  and  its  value  is  merely 
conjectural  beyond  the  pay  chimney  at  the  shaft.  The  Cosumnes  lode  is  120 
feet  west  of  the  Union,  and  has  the  same  dip  and  general  course,  although  there 
are  some  bends  in  it.  It  is  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  the  quartz  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Princeton  mine.  The  walls  are  of  coal  black  shale, 
and  there  is  a  black  putty  gouge  on  the  eastern  wall.  This  vein  has  a  shaft 
120  feet  deep.  Some  of  the  croppings  were  very  rich  and  yielded  most  of 
$150,000  taken  out  by  the  mill  from  rock  that  did  not  come  from  the  Union  mine. 

Wilder. — The  Wilder  quartz  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  El  Dorado,  is  on 
a  vein  three  feet  wide,  containing  quartz  that  yields  $9  per  ton.  An  eight-stamp 
water-mill  has  been  running  two  years. 

Pocahontas. — ^The  Pocahontas  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  a  vein 
four  feet  wide  and  a  pay  chimney  a  100  feet  long,  averaging  $15  per  ton.  There 
is  a  10-stamp  mill  which  has  been  at  work  one  ye^ar,  and  has  paid  for  itself 
and  for  all  the  work  done  in  opening  the  mine. 

Union  Church. — ^The  Union  Church  Gold  Mining  Company  have  claims  on 
three  veins,  three  miles  southeast  of  El  Dorado.  The  Union  claim  has  been 
worked  since  1852,  has  been  stoped  to  a  depth  of  160  feet,  and  has  yielded  a 
large  amount  of  gold.  There  is  water  in  this  claim  now,  and  it  is  being  taken 
out  preparatory  to  sinking.  The  Cosumnes  claim  is  now  being  worked,  and  the 
rock  yields  $10  or  $12  per  ton. 

Gray. — The  Gray  mine,  three  miles  east  of  Shingle  Springs,  is  a  rich  deposit 
of  decomposed  quartz  in  a  vein  five  feet  wide.  On  one  occasion  specimens  worth 
$10,000  were  taken  out  in  one  day.  A  depth  of  GO  feet  has  been  reached. 
There  is  a  lO-stamp  mill,  built  in  1865. 

Bryant. — The  Bryant  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  yielded  $20,000 
in  one  pocket,  which  was  emptied  in  three  days  in  1857.  Considerable  quantities 
of  quaxtz,  sent  to  a  mill  four  miles  ofl",  paid  well.  The  mill  fan  several  years, 
then  was  abandoned,  and  now  a  20-stamp  steam  mill  is  to  be  built.  A  depth 
of  150  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  600  feet  on  the  vein. 

Beard. — ^The  Beard  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  yielded  $250,000, 
proving  very  profitable  at  times.  The  gold  was  deposited  chiefly  in  numerous 
little  chimneys  or  streaks,  which  the  miners  followed.  There  was  a  10-stamp 
mill  in  1860,  but  it  was  moved  away  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Jamison  mine,  at  Aurum  City,  has  been  worked  about  a  year  with  an 
arrastra. 

Independence.— The  Independence  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  at  Brownsville, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west,  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has 
granite  for  a  hanging  wall  and  "  blue  trap,"  as  the  miners  call  it,  for  a  foot  wall. 
A  tunnel  has  been  run  400  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  all  the  way ;  250  tons  have 
been  worked,  and  the  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton,  in  the  Tullock  eight-stamp 
mill,  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  Independence  mill  is  now  being  built  and 
is  to  have  10  stamps.     The  quartz  contains  a  large  proportion  of  rich  sulphurets. 

Still  WAGON. — The  Stillwagon  mine,  also  at  Brownsville,  is  on  a  vein  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Independence.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which,  with  the 
labor  of  six  men,  took  out  $4,600  in  May,  3  867.  The  average  yield  is  $25 
per  ton. 

There  are  no  other  quartz  mines  regularly  at  work  at  Brownsville. 

Sliger. — The  Sliger  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  four  miles  southwest  of  George- 
town, on  a  vein  four  feet  wide,  between  granite  on  the  west  and  slate  on  the 
east.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  taken  out  of  a  pocket  near  the  surface.  The 
mine  is  now  being  opened. 

Greenwood. — The  Greenwood  mine,  five  miles  southwest  of  Georgetown, 
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has  been  opened  by  a  cross-tnnnel  400  feet  long.  A  15-stamp  mill  has  jost  been 
erected,  but  work  is  not  yet  commenced  at  crashing. 

Taylor. — The  Taylor  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Georgetown,  on  a  lode  that  runs  north-northwest  and  south-southeast,  and  is  two 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  six  feet  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  A  depth  of  107  feet 
has  been  reached  by  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  run  41  feet.  The  vein  is 
filled  with  seams  of  slate,  but  the  quartz  shows  free  gold  in  all  parts  of  the  mine. 
There  is  a  black  putty  gouge  two  feet  thick  in  places.  -  The  west  wall  is  bastard 
granite,  the  east  slate.     There  is  no  mill. 

RosECRANS. — The  Rosecrans  mine,  900  feet  long,  adjoins  the  Taylor  on  the 
south.  The  shaft  is  down  40  feet;  and  60  tons  crushed  at  a  custom  mill  yielded 
$12  on  an  average.  The  vein  has  been  uncovered  for  280  feet  along  the  surface, 
and  it  shows  gold  all  the  way. 

Blue  Lead. — ^The  Blue  Lead,  three  miles  south  of  Georgetown,  has  been 
opened  by  a  San  Francisco  company  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  and  to  considerable 
length.  The  quartz  is  mixed  with  blue  slate  and  shows  some  fine  specimens, 
but  has  not  paid.  A  very  fine  20-stamp  mill  has  been  erected,  and  about 
$250,000  have  been  invested  permanently  in  the  mine.    Work  has  ceased. 

Collins. — In  the  Collins  mine,  one  mile  south  of  Georgetown,  the  vein  has 
been  reached  170  feet  below  the  surface  by  a  tunnel  250  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  in  sight  will  yield  $15  per  ton. 

Alpine. — ^The  Alpine,  on  the  same  vein,  is  four  feet  wide,  is  working  with  an 
arrastra,  and  obtains  $12  per  ton.  The  quartz  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  150 
feet  long.  The  Mount  Hope  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  own  a  claim  of  3,000 
feet  adjoining  the  Alpine.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  but  is  split  up  considerably. 
The  shaft  is  61  feet  deep. 

The  Philadelphia  Slide  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  have  3,000  feet  on  a 
vein  half  a  mile  south  of  Georgetown,  and  have  levied  an  assessment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  hoisting  works. 

The  Clipper  mine,  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Georgetown,  is  5,000  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south  between  a 
granite  foot  wall  and  a  slate  hanging  wall.  The  deepest  workings  are  80  feet 
from  the  surface.  About  700  tons  of  quartz  have  been  crushed,  and  the  yield 
was  $15  per  ton.     There  is  a  stamp  mill  which  is  not  running. 

WooDSiDE. — ^The  Woodside  mine  in  Georgetown  is  1,200  feet  long,  on  a 
vertical  vein,  which  is  two  feet  wide  and  runs  northeast  and  southwest  between 
slate  walls.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  40  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  average  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton  for  mill  rock,  exclusive 
of  specimens  worth  $12,000.  On  one  occasion  a  mass  of  rock  was  found  so 
tied  together  with  seams  of  gold  running  tlirough  it  that  a  cold  chisel  had  to  be 
used  to  cut  it.  The  pay  chimney  dips  to  the  northeast.  There  is  a  five-stamp 
mill  driven  by  water  power,  but  it  has  had  little  to  do  lately,  the  mine  having 
been  filled  with  water  last  winter.  The  lode  is  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  has  pecu- 
liar sheets  of  sulphurets  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  transverse  crys- 
tals running  from  side  to  side.  Mr.  Woodside  is  the  inventor  of  a  concentrator 
which  he  uses  in  his  mill.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  ludia-rubber  cloth,  22 
inches  wide  and  about  eight  feet  long,  sewed  together  at  the  ends  and  stretched 
over  two  wooden  rollers  four  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  apart.  The 
rollers  are  placed  on  a  frame  horizontally,  one  three  inches  higher  than  the 
other.  The  rollers  turn  so  that  the  cloth  makes  three  complete  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  A  water  pipe  perforated  with  little  holes  passes  above  the  cloth  near 
the  upper  roller  and  discharges  a  number  of  little  streams,  which  wash  away  the 
light  sands  and  leave  the  heavy  sulphurets  to  be  carried  up  over  the  upper  roller, 
and  after  passing  that  they  drop  down  into  a  box  beneath.  The  concentrator 
has  been  used  in  this  mill  for  a  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inventor,  but  nobody 
ehe  hnsndopted,  it.     The  mine  was  discovered  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
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bears.  He  picked  ap  a  piece  of  auriferous  quartz  in  a  little  ravine^  and  then 
sought  for  croppings,  and  when  he  prized  up  a  piece  of  rusty  rock  that  peeped 
out  of  the  ground,  he  found  the  under  side  of  it  speckled  with  gold.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  work,  and  the  mine  paid  its  way  from  uie  surface  to  its 
present  depth. 

James's  Mill. — James's  custom  mill,  with  five  stamps,  eight  miles  south  of 
Georgetown,  is  standing  idle. 

Eureka. — The  Eureka  mine,  on  the  same  vein,  north  of  the  Woodside,  is 
900  feet  long,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  130  feet.  There  is  a  steam 
hoisting  establishment,  but  no  mill,  on  the  mine. 

Georgla.  Slide. — (Seorgia  Slide,  one  mile  north  of  Georgetown,  is  a  mining 
camp  on  a  hillside,  where,  under  rich  placers,  are  found  a  multitude  of  smaU 
seams  of  decomposed  auriferous  quartz.  Three  companies  are  sluicing ;  one  is 
working  with  a  seven-stamp  mill  and  another  is  putting  up  an  arraetra.  The 
hillside  has  yielded  an  immense  quantity  of  gold. 

Mosquito. — ^The  Mosquito  mine,  eight  miles  east  of  Kelsey's,  is  in  granite. 
A  mill  built  in  1866  had  its  roof  broken  in  by  the  weight  of  snow  last  winter. 

Plymouth. — ^The  Plymouth  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Kelsey's,  is  on 
a  vein  very  irregular  in  width,  but  avera^ng  seven  feet.  The  rock  averages 
$18  per  ton;  but  15  tons,  selected  carefully  from  700  tons,  yielded  $8,000.  The 
quartz  contains  eight  per  cent,  of  sulphurets. 

Gopher. — ^The  Gopher  mine,  a  mile  west  of  Kelsey's,  has  three  veins,  with 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  eighteen  feet.  Most  of  the  pay  is  in  the  western  vein. 
The  rock  is  a  ribbon  quartz,  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  there  are  slate  walls  on  both 
sides.  A  depth  of  100  feet  was  reached,  but  the  old  works  have  caved  in,  and 
the  mine  has  not  been  reopened.  In  1858  the  mine  yielded  $15,600.  There 
was  a  mill,  which  has  been  moved  to  Washoe. 

Last  Chance. — ^The  Last  Chance  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  opposite  Coloma, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river.  The  vein  runs  north 
and  south,  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  50°,  and  varies  in  width  from  2  to 
12  feet.  The  eastern  wall  is  greenstone,  and  the  western  granite ;  but  on  the 
western  side,  for  a  depth  of  400  feet  on  the  hillside,  there  was  no  wall— only 
a  bed  of  gravel,  which  has  been  sluiced  away,  leaving  the  quartz  exposed,  so 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  rock  can  be  obtained  without  using  either  shaft  or 
tunnel.  Two  men  can  take  out  20  tons  in  a  day  ready  for  the  mill.  Both 
free  gold  and  sulphurets  are  abundant,  but  some  selection  is  necessary.  The 
total  yield,  as  reported  by  one  of  the  owners,  has  been  $60,000,  though  rumor 
among  outsiders  says  it  has  been  $200,000.  One  lot  of  500  tons  of  quartz  paid 
only  $2  per  ton ;  then  30  tons  yielded  $250  per  ton ;  and  five  tons  of  the  best 
yielded  $40,000.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  with  a  Joinville  turbine,  driven  by 
60  inches  of  water  under  70  feet  of  head.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in  the  mor- 
tar and  on  copper  plates ;  the  tailings  are  concentrated  on  blankets,  and  the 
blanket  washings  are  worked  in  an  arrastra.  A  railway  track,  2,100  feet  long, 
b  being  laid  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  when  it  is  finished  the  proprietors 
expect  that  their  entire  expenses  will  not  exceed  $3  per  ton.  The  owners  of  this 
mine  are  Danes,  and  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Danes'  mine,  though  that  name 
belongs  to  the  next  claim. 

The  Danes'  mine,  2,200  feet,  is  on  the  same  vein  as  the  last,  but  has  produced 
nothing  and  is  unopened. 

Reward. — The  Reward  is  1,400  feet  long,  one  mile  southwest  from  Union- 
town.  The  rock  prospects  well,  and  the  walls  are  slate  on  the  west  and  granite 
on  the  east.  A  tunnel  is  being  run  in  to  strike  the  vein  135  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. 
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SECTIOir   Till. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Placer  is  a  large  county,  and  the  only  one  that  readies  from  the  Sacramento 
river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  extends  with  the  meridian  from 
the  middle  fork  of  the  American  to  Bear  river. 

Its  chief  mineral  wealth  is  in  the  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  the  county  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  worked  at  Dutch  Flat,  Grold  Run, 
Indiana  Hill,  Iowa  Hill,  Picayune  Divide,  Yankee  Jim,  and  Forest  Hill.  An- 
cient gravel  deposits  appear  also  at  Todd's  Valley,  Paradise,  Bath,  I^iichigan 
Bluff,  Damascus,  and  Monona  Flat. 

The  surface  placers  of  the  county  produce  very  little  now.  The  county,  in 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  placers,  has,  so  fjor  as  known,  the  poorest  quartz 
mines  in  the  State.  The  Green  Emigrant  mine,  lately  opened,  has  produced 
some  rich  specimens,  but  the  owners  keep  the  amount  secret,  and  they  have  no 
mill ;  and  no  other  quartz  mine  in  Placer  has  paid  any  considerable  profit. 

Miscellaneous  Resources. — Nearly  all  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in 
California  is  in  this  county,  and  the  people  have  derived  considerable  profit  fix)m 
it  in  one  way  or  another.  The  county  is  also  crossed  by  the  unfinished  road 
firom  Lincoln  to  Marysville. 

The  county  is  supplied  with  water  for  mining  and  irrigation  by  the  Bear  river. 
South  Yuba,  Dutch  Flat,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  numerous  smaller  ditches.  Their 
total  number  is  29 ;  their  length,  699  miles;  their  cost,  $2,000,000. 

The  western  and  lower  part  of  the  county  has  much  good  farming  land. 
There  are  60,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  20,000  cultivated,  including  3,000  in 
wheat,  310,000  grape  vines,  30,000  apple  trees,  as  many  peach  trees,  5,000  head 
of  neat  cattle,  20,000  sheep,  20  saw-mills,  which  turn  out  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually,  14  toll-roads  131  miles  long,  made  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  and 
$3,000,000  of  taxable  property. 

The  Forest  Hill  Divide. — The  Forest  Hill  ridge,  on  the  southern  line  of 
the  county,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  has 
the  rich  mining  camps  of  Todd^s  Valley,  Forest  Hill,  Bath,  and  Michigan  Bluff, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  and  Yankee  Jim  and  Damascus  on  the  north. 
Todd^s  Valley,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  Yankee  Jim  had  chiefly  hydraulic  claims, 
and  are  now  nearly  worked  out.  Bath  has  cement  claims,  and  is  more  prosperous 
than  ever,  besides  being  a  pretty  town  prettily  situated.  Forest  Hill  has  declined 
much,  but  it  has  a  large  body  of  rich  ground,  and  will  probably  see  a  return  of 
prosperity. 

Yankee  Jim  was  a  long  time  the  chief  trading  point  for  this  divide,  but  now 
it  has  lost  its  trade,  as  well  as  exhausted  its  placers. 

The  gold  at  Damascus  has  the  peculiarity  that  a  tin-cup-fiill  of  it  will  weigh 
20  per  cent,  more  than  an  equal  measure  of  the  common  dust. 

Forest  Hill. — Forest  Hill,  which  has  been  the  most  productive  cement 
tunnel-mining  district  in  the  State,  is  situated  22  miles  eastward  from  Auburn, 
at  an  elevation  of  3,400  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the 
middle  fork  of  the  American  and  Shirt  Tail  canon.  The  town  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  middle  fork,  and  about  a  mile  distant.  The  scenery 
along  the  canon  is  grand.  Five  miles  further  up  the  divide  is  Michigan  Bluff, 
and  the  Auburn  stage  runs  through  to  that  point  j  but  there  is  no  other  stage 
running  to  Forest  Hill.  The  canons  north  and  south  are  too  deep  and  steep  for 
much  wagon  travel.  The  Forest  Hill  ridge  appears  to  be  composed  of  amifer- 
ous  gravel  covered  by  volcanic  sand,  but  the  Forest  Hill  diggings  are  in  the  Blue 
lead  which  crosses  the  ridge  from  north  to  south.  These  diggings  are  500  feet 
below  the  summit  and  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

The  Blue  Lead  at  Forest  Hill. — ^In  the  Blue  lead  the  lowest  stratum 
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resting  on  the  slate-bed  rock  is  the  blue  cement  proper,  from  5  to  20  feet  in 
thickness;  above  that  is  a  red  travel,  100  fe^t  thick;  and  over  that  is  vol- 
canic sand,  which  is  covered  in  places  by  a  stratum  of  trachytic  boulders  and 
soil.  The  blue  cement  is  harder  than  the  red  gravel.  The  boulders  and  pebbles 
in  the  red  gravel  are  all  of  quartz ;  those  in  the  blue  are  quartz,  slate,  and  green- 
stone. The  red  gravel  has  smooth  gold  in  coarse  pieces,  most  of  them  weighing 
two  pennyweights  or  more,  and  some  as  much  as  seven  ounces,  and  900  fine. 
The  gold  in  the  blue  cement  is  fine,  flaky,  860  fine,  the  largest  piece  not  worth 
more  than  75  cents.  The  slate-bed  rock  is  soft,  and  the  gold  is  found  in  its 
seams  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  This  gold  is  coarse,  and  is  bmck  externally,  so 
that  a  person  not  familiar  with  it  would  not  suspect  its  value  on  looking  at  it. 
The  Blue  lead  contains  large  quantities  of  sulphurets,  which  are  rich  in  gold. 

The  claims  at  Forest  Hill  are  50  feet  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  person, 
and  extend  in  to  the  middle  of  the  hill,  a  distance  varying  from  2,000  to  5,000 
feet. 

Careless  Working. — Instead  of  working  the  claim  regularly  fix)m  end  to 
end,  the  companies  generally  sought  to  get  out  the  richest  and  the  softest  dirt; 
and  they  changed  about  from  place  to  place  nearly  every  week,  so  they  had  not 
much  room  to  work.  They  could  not  afford  to  lay  tracks  down  to  haul  out  their 
gravel;  many  of  their  drifts  could  be  used  for  only  a  brief  period,  and  the  top 
caved  down  in  the  spots  which  they  had  worked,  enclosing  good  ground,  the 
position  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained  withcftit  much  expense.  The  New 
Jersey  claim  was  the  most  notable  exception  to  this  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
district. 

Future  of  Forest  Hill. — .J.  W.  Reamer,  superintendent  of  that  company, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Forest  Hill  might  be  made  more  productive  than  ever  by 
consolidating  the  claims  and  working  them  systematically  on  a  large  scale. 
There  ought  to  be  a  large  tunnel  for  each,  half  a  mile,  60  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  present  tunnels,  so  as  to  bo  certain  of  having  drainage  for  the  deepest 
gravel  that  could  be  found.  These  tunnels  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
using  mules  to  haul  out  the  gi*avel  and  haul  in  the  cars.  There  should  be  large 
mills  to  crush  the  cement ;  the  sulphurets  should  be  saved  carefully,  and  all  the 
pay  dirt  should  be  removed  so  that  a  place  should  not  be  left  until  everything 
of  value  had  been  extracted. 

In  1859  Forest  Hill  shipped  $100,000  of  dust  monthly;  now  825,000  or  830,000. 
Forest  Hill  is  one  of  very  few  places  where  the  pay  dirt  swells ;  but  a  tunnel 
cut  in  the  blue  cement,  as  well  as  one  cut  in  the  slate,  will  soon  close  up  here 
by  the  swelling  of  the  earth  if  it  is  not  trimmed  frequently. 

The  Principal  Claims. — The  principal  claims  at  Forest  Hill  and  in  the 
vicinity  have  been  the  following : 

The  Dardanelles  has  yielded  82,000,000;  the  Jenny  Lind  has  yielded  81,100,000; 
the  New  Jersey  has  yielded  8850,000 ;  the  Independence  has  yielded  8450,000 ; 
the  Deidesheimer  has  yielded  8650,000 ;  the  Fast  and  Nortwood,  the  Rough  and 
Readv,  and  the  Gore,  have  each  yielded  8250,000;  the  Alabama  has  yielded 
$150,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  clauns  within  rifle-shot  of  the  express  office  have  produced 
not  less  than  810,000,000.  No  other  placer  district  in  the  State  can  show  a  yield 
equal  to  this,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  has  been 
lost.  The  gravel  or  cement  extracted  was  hard,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  water  in  lumps  rich  in  gold.  Mr.  Reamer  says 
that  if  he  could  have  another  claim  like  the  New  Jersey  to  work,  with  a  cement 
mill,  and  with  sufficient  means  to  cut  his  tunnels  and  drifts  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  he  could  obtain  82,000,000  instead  of  8850,000  from  the  same  quantity 
of  dirt. 

Claims  at  Todd's  Valley. — ^The  Golden  Calf  claim,  near  Todd's  valley, 
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below  Forest  Hill,  has  1,000  feet  front  on  the  hillside  and  a  tunnel  1,800  feet 
long.     It  has  never  been  worked  systematically,  and  has  not  paid. 

The  Big  Springs  claim,  with  975  feet  of  frontage,  is  being  opened,  and  mean- 
time a  10-stamp  cement  mill  built  to  work  it  is  standing  idle. 

Dardanells. — ^The  Dardanells  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  commenced 
work  in  1853,  and  have  been  at  work  ever  since— at  first  drifting  and  now 
piping.  They  have  taken  out  $2,000,000  from  the  blue  gravel,  which  is  soft 
there.  They  have  worked  out  400  feet  along  the  front,  have  run  tunnels  1,600 
or  1,800  feet,  and  have  drifted  out  much  ground.  They  can  hydraulic  away 
about  300  feet  along  the  face  of  their  claim,  but  beyond  that  the  hill  is  too 
deep  to  pay  for  piping.  At  one  time  the  company  employed  60  or  70  men,  now 
they  have  only  four  or  five,  but  these  with  pipes  do  more  than  twelve  times  the 
number  did  drifting.  The  company  o\vn  a  ditch  which  is  10  miles  long,  cost 
$15,000,  and  supplies  300  inches  of  water  from  the  1st  December  till  the  1st  of 
June. 

Oro,  Green  Sprikg  and  Uncle  Sam. — ^Tbe  Oro,  1,000  feet,  has  yielded 
$35,000,  but  is  now  in  litigation,  is  not  doing  an3^hing  of  note,  and  never  was 
worked  with  much  system.     There  is  a  20-stamp  cement  mill  on  it,  now  idle. 

The  Green  Spring,  750  feet  long,  has  a  bed-rock  tunnel  reaching  to  the  pay 
dirt,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  worked.  The  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1854,  by 
poor  men,  who  worked  a  portion  of  their  time  in  surface  placers  or  as  hired  laborers 
to  get  the  means  for  continuing  work  on  this  claim.  It  is  probable  that  the  6x)nt 
of  the  hill  will  be  piped  away  so  as  to  expose  the  cement,  which  can  then  be 
obtained,  at  little  cost,  for  crushing. 

The  Uncle  Sam  Company  have  100  feet  and  have  done  very  little.  Three 
men  are  engaged  in  tunnelling  and  washing. 

Hope  and  Rockland. — The  Hope  claim  is  500  feet  long  on  the  hillside,  has 
a  tunnel  2,000  feet  long  in  bed  rock,  has  a  20-stamp  mill,  has  yielded  $20,000, 
and  has  cost  $100,000.  The  mine  is  now  being  opened  with  the  expectation  of 
crushing.     The  mill  was  kept  running  six  weeks  and  paid  well. 

The  Kockland,  Baltimore  and  Boston  claim  is  2,600  feet  long;  has  a  tunnel 
2,300  feet  long;  has  cost  $100,000,  and  has  yielded  no  return  as  yet.  The 
tunnel  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  channel. 

Fast  and  Nortwood. — The  Fast  and  Nortwood  claim,  400  feet  long,  has 
been  worked  through  the  Baltimore  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  $250,000.  The 
company  run  their  dirt  in  drifts  on  four  different  levels,  and  must  load  it  four 
diflPerent  times  before  they  get  it  to  the  smrface.  The  claim,  in  consequence  of 
this  mode  of  working,  has  not  been  profitable  for  several  years,  but  the  cement 
is  rich,  paying  $5  to  the  carload,  or  about  $7  50  per  ton,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  it.     There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  to  crush  the  cement. 

Snyder. — The  Snyder  claim,  200  feet  long,  has  yielded  $250,000.  This  was 
the  pioneer  claim  of  the  district,  the  blue  lead  having  been  discovered  here  in 
December,  1852,  by  Mr.  Snyder,  on  a  hillside  where  a  slide  occurred,  exposing 
the  rich  gravel  to  view.  A  little  basin  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  slide  yielded 
$40,000.  When  work  was  stopped,  three  years  ago,  there  was  a  tunnel  1,800 
feet  long,  but  as  the  rock  swells  very  rapidly  it  is  now  entirely  closed  up.  There 
was  a  stretch  of  400  feet  in  the  tunnel  where  the  rock  swelled  so  rapidly  that 
as  much  rock  as  would  fill  the  tunnel  had  to  be  taken  out  in  each  period  of 
eight  months.  The  enth-e  yield  was  obtained  from  the  red  gravel,  and  that  was 
worked  without  system. 

Independence. — The  Independence,  now  united  with  the  adjoining  New 
Jersey  claim,  had  a  tunnel  3,500  feet  long,  and  produced  $450,000  before  the 
consolidation.  It  was  worked  without  system.  One  spot  about  20  feet  square 
yielded  $10,000. 

New  Jersey. — The  New  Jersey  claim  is  650  feet  front  by  4,000  feet  deep, 
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under  the  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Forest  Hill.  Work  was  commenced  in 
Angnst,  1853,  on  the  tunnel,  and  six  years  and  a  half  of  hard  work  passed  with 
an  expenditure  of  $60,000  before  any  return  was  obtained.  When  the  tunnel 
was  in  1,800  feet,  an  incline  was  run  upwards  to  the  red  gravel,  which  was  found 
to  be  rich,  and  the  $850,000  were  taken  from  an  area  500  feet  long  by  400 
feet  wide.  The  extraction  of  gravel  was  continued  till  April,  1867,  when  drifts 
were  commenced  to  open  new  ground.  The  tunnel  was  started  in  1853,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  reaching  pay  in  a  year;  but  as  the  work  advanced  more 
slowly  and  cost  far  more,  the  company  had  to  run  in  debt,  and  when  they  reached 
the  pay  their  debts  amounted  to  $30,000  or  more,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
outstanding  for  more  tha^  four  years.  The  creditors  numbered  8  or  10,  mostly 
merchants,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New  Jersey  Company  save  that  they 
appeared  to  be  hard-working,  sober,  honest  men,  and  were  trying  to  develop  a 
clium  supposed  to  be  valuable.  There  was  no  long  personal  acquaintance  and 
no  security.  The  debts  bore  thi-ee  per  cent,  interest  per  month.  The  most 
dangerous  period  for  the  company  was  after  they  began  to  wash.  A  dishonest 
creditor  might  t^en,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  claim,  or  at  least  have  caused  much 
expense  by  an  attachment  suit;  so  the  fact  of  the  finding  of  good  pay  was  kept 
as  secret  as  possible  until  the  $30,000  had  been  taken  out,  and  then  all  were  paid 
off  at  once.    This  system  of  giving  credits  was  general  in  the  mines  15  years 

X,  when  the  profits  charged  were  very  high,  when  large  interest  was  allowed, 
m  many  extensive  enterprises  were  undertaken,  and  when  a  large  number  of 
these  enterprises  met  with  magnificent  success,  of  which  the  New  Jersey  claim 
is  a  bright  example. 

Seven  channels  have  been  found  in  this  claim  running  with  the  slates  about 
northwest  and  southeast,  all  parallel  to  one  another,  about  25  feet  apart,  60 
feet  wide,  with  ridges  of  rock  seven  feet  high  between  them.  The  dip  from 
each  side  of  the  divide  seems  to  be  towards  the  middle  of  the  hill.  There 
is  no  water  for  washing  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  November, 
and  meantime  the  dirt  extracted  is  thrown  into  a  pit  large  enough  to  hold  8,000 
tons,  where  water  is  thrown  on  it  occasionally  so  as  to  soften  the  cement  and 
also  to  attach  the  mass  together  and  prevent  it  from  sliding  down  hill  when  the 
xains  come.  In  busy  times  the  New  Jersey  Company  employs  60  or  70  men, 
the  annual  expenses  are  $60,000  or  $70,000,  and  the  profit  one-half  of  the  yield. 

The  dirt  is  hauled  out  in  cars  four  feet  and  nine  inches  long,  28  inches 
wide,  and  15  inches  deep.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary  car-load  is  1,600  pounds. 
A  steady  stream  of  water  runs  out  from  the  tunnel  and  is  caught  in  wooden  reser- 
voirs, 20  feet  square  and  eight  feet  deep,  to  be  used  for  washing.  The  sluice  is 
half  a  mile  long,  and  the  grade  is  in  one  part  18  inches  and  in  another  23  inches 
to  12  feet.  The  steepness  of  the  canon  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  steep 
sluice.  Slat  riffles  made  of  five  strips  of  board  an  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide 
and  six  feet  long,  with  strips  of  the  same  thickness  set  between  at  the  ends  and 
the  middle  and  bolted  through,  are  used.  The  top  of  each  strip  is  shod  with 
a  strip  of  iron  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  screwed 
on  and  countersunk. 

Jenxy  Lind. — The  Jenny  Lind,  450  feet  on  the  hillside,  had  a  tunnel  2,800 
feet  long,  which  is  now  probably  closed  up,  at  least  in  places,  since  no  work  has 
been  done  for  three  years.  The  yield,  almost  exclusively  from  the  red  gravel, 
was  $1,100,000,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ground  stUl  unworked.  In  this 
claim  were  found  many  rich  quartz  boulders.  The  yield  of  $1,100,000  was 
obtained  by  the  company  from  the  first  washing,  leaving  to  others  who  rewashed 
the  dirt  a  very  large  sum  in  addition. 

Gore,  Maine,  and  Kough. — ^The  Gore  claim,  100  feet  wide  in  front  on  the 
hillside  and  twice  as  wide  further  back,  took  out  $250,000  from  a  tunnel  1,200 
feet  long.  No  work  has  been  done  for  four  or  five  years.  Rich  quartz  bouldei-s 
were  ioond  in  this  claim  also. 
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The  Maine  claim,  200  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  and  took  out 
$250,000.     No  work  has  been  done  for  four  years. 

The  Rough  and  Ready  has  1,200  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long, 
took  out  $250,000,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

Deidesheimer  and  Othees. — The  Deidesheimer  has  400  feet  front,  had  a 
tunnel  1,800  feet  long,  took  out  $650,000,  obtained  much  from  quartz  bounders, 
and  has  done  nothing  for  three  years. 

The  India  Rubber  has  250  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  produced 
$50,000,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

The  Alabama  has  a  frontage  of  300  feet,  had  a  tunnel  1 ,200  feet  long,  took 
$150,000,  and  has  done  nothing  in  the  last  three  year% 

The  Eagle  has  200  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  expended  $40,000 
or  $50,000,  and  took  out  $15,000. 

The  Moss  has  900  feet  front  and  a  tunnel  1,000  feet  long,  but  found  no 
gravel,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  rich  gravel  in  the  claim. 
Quartz  was  found  in  the  tunnel,  and  a  lO-stamp  mill  was  erected  to  work  it ; 
but  it  did  not  pay.  This  is  the  last  claim  to  the  eastward  in  the  Forest  Hill 
district. 

An  unrepealed  provision  in  the  miners'  regulations  of  the  district  requires  one 
day's  work  every  month  from  December  till  June  to  hold  the  claims,  but  so 
much  work  has  been  done  that  nobody  seems  to  think  of  forfeiture  under  the 
letter  of  the  regulations. 

Michigan  Bluef. — Michigan  Bluff,  seven  miles  from  Forest  Hill,  on  the 
same  divide,  and  29  miles  from  Auburn,  saw  its  best  days  between  1853  and 
1858,  when  it  shipped  $100,000  per  month ;  and  now  it  does  not  ship  more  than 
$25,000.  The  claims  were  worked  first  by  diifting  and  then  by  the  hydraulic 
process,  and  for  a  time  this  was  one  of  the  principal  hydraulic  camps  in  the  State. 

The  pay  stratum  is  remarkable  on  account  of  containing  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  quartz  boulders,  pebbles,  and  sand,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Some  of  the  boulders  weigh  twenty  tons,  and  half  the  weight  of  the  boulders  is' 
in  those  that  weigh  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton  each.  This  quaitz  is  very  white, 
and  immense  piles  of  the  boulders — ^probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons — 
are  piled  over  the  many  acres  that  have  been  washed  off.  The  deepest  claim  is 
80  feet  deep,  and  probably  all  the  ground  washed  off  averaged  40  feet,  of  which 
at  least  five  feet  were  in  boulders  that  are  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  that 
now  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  only  claim  now  at  work  on  a  large  scale  at  Michigan  Bluff  is  the  North 
American,  and  there  is  little  expectation  of  extensive  work  in  any  other  cl^m 
for  some  years.  There  are  places  that  would  pay  if  water  could  be  obtained 
conveniently,  and  there  is  much  ground  known  to  be  rich,  but  it  would  not  pay 
at  present. 

The  price  of  water  in  1859  was  37j^  cents  per  inch,  and  it  was  reduced  suc- 
cessively to  30,  25y  and  20  cents;  in  1865,  to  17^,  and  in  1866,  to  15  cents  per 
inch. 

The  original  size  of  the  claims  was  100  feet  square  to  the  man. 

Tall  Sluices. — There  are  four  tail  sluices,  making  a  quarter  of  a  mile  alto- 
gether, in  Stickness's  Gulch,  below  Michigan  Bluff.  The  sluice  is  four  feet 
wide,  tliree  deep,  with  vertical  sides,  and  a  grade  of  14  inches  to  the  sluice- 
box.  Part  is  paved  with  w^ooden  blocks  and  part  with  boulders.  From  1860 
to  1863  the  tail  sluice  paid  very  well,  as  four  or  five  companies  tailed  into  it, 
but  now"  there  is  only  one. 

North  American. — The  North  American  claim,  as  originally  located,  was 
600  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide ;  but  much  additional  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  half  of  the  original  area  is  worked  out.  Sluicing  and  drifting  were 
commenced  in  1854  in  front,  where  the  claim  was  shallow;  and  in  1858,  when 
deeper  ^avel  had  been  reached,  piping  began.    In  1860  a  bed-rock  tunnel 
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1,400  feet  long — in  one  pLoce  150  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  rim  rock— con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  810,000,  was  first  used  for  washing.  The  grade  is  13 
inches  to  12  feet,  but  eight  inches  is  considered  preferable.  The  sluice  in  the  tun- 
nel is  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  32  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  flouring  are  better  than  vertical  sides  for  the  passage  of  largo  boulders  two 
or  three  feet  through,  though  anything  over  150  pounds  injures  the  sluice. 
Nearly  all  the  gold  is  caught  within  200  feet  at  the  head  of  the  sluice,  where 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  slat  frames  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  with 
four  franies  to  one  sluice-box.  The  slats  are  boards  an  inch  thick,  "shod" 
with  iron  straps  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 
All  the  sluice-boxes  beldiv  the  first  200  feet  are  paved  with  fir  blocks  eight  inches 
thick.  The  first  hundred  feet  of  the  sluice  mo  cleaned  up  every  evening,  and 
the  second  hundred  twice  a  week.  This  cleaning  up  keeps  the  riffles  in  good 
order,  and  requires  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  are  2,300  feet  <jf 
11-inch  pipe  and  150  of  7-inch  pipe  in  use  in  the  claim.  The  total  yield  has 
been  8300,000. 

NiTRO-GLYCERrNE. — ^The  number  of  men  now  employed  is  15 ;  last  year  it 
it  was  28.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  this  claim  is  the  removal  of  the 
of  the  stratum  of  pipe-clay  which  rests  on  the  pay  gravel  and  must  be  carried 
off  in  the  sluice.  It  is  too  hai'd  to  be  piped  away,  so  it  must  be  blasted  into 
small  pieces.  Previous  to  this  year  powder  was  used,  but  now  Mr.  Swenson, 
one  of  the  partners  of  this  claim,  and  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  nitro-glycerine 
in  California,  supplies  that  fluid,  which  is  so  much  better  than  gunpowder  that 
15  men  do  more  in  1867  than  28  did  in  1866.  The  nitro-glycerine  shatters 
the  pipe-clay  into  a  multitude  of  little  pieces,  whereas  powder  broke  it  into  a 
few  large  ones ;  so,  after  a  powder  blast,  the  miners  had  to  reduce  the  large 
lamps  with  gads,  for  which  there  is  now  little  use.  It  costs  about  $2  per  pound, 
and  is  preferred  by  the  miners  after  they  once  become  accustomed  to  it.  No 
accident  has  happened  with  it  on  this  claim,  although  sometimes  two  or  three 
dozen  blasts  are  set  off  in  a  day.  The  smoke  fi'om  it  disappears  sooner  than 
that  from  powder,  but  it  is  more  injmnous. 

About  400  inches  of  water  are  used  in  the  North  American  claim  for  four  or 
five  days  in  the  week. 

Bath  District. — The  follo;vdng  claims  are  in  the  Bath  district,  adjoini^ig  the 
Forest  Hill  (^strict : 

In  the  San  Francisco  claim  no  work  has  been  done  for  a  long  time. 

The  Oro  claim  never  yielded  much,  and  is  doing  nothiug  now. 

The  Rip  claim,  450  feet  front,  has  a  tunnel  450  feet  long  in  the  bed  rock. 
From  this  tunnel  a  shaft  has  been  raised  to  the  Paragon  sheet,  which  was  worked 
from  1852  to  1858.  The  company  are  prepaiing  to  pipe  away  the  front  of  the 
claim,  and  they  intend  to  erect  a  mill  next  year.  Work  is  continued  meantime 
on  the  tunnel. 

The  Golden  Gate  Company  have  180  feet  front,  and  own  half  of  a  joint  tunnel, 
400  feet  long,  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Rough  Gold  Company.  They  are 
are  now  working  the  blue  gravel,  and  getting  $5  per  ton  from  it,  but  they  intend 
to  work  the  Paragon  sheet.  They  have  a  five-stamp  mill,  driven  by  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  wheel. 

The  Rough  Gold  Company  have  a  frontage  of  only  a  few  feet,  but  the  claim 
grows  wider  as  it  goes  back  into  the  hill,  and  400  feet  back  it  is  200  feet  wide. 
There  is  a  tunnel  1,800  feet  long,  150  feet  under  the  Paragon  sheet,  which  is 
now  being  worked;  but  the  tunnel  was  located  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
blue  gravel.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  erected  in  1866,  and  is  now 
running  steadily. 

Paragon. — The  Paragon  claim  has  a  front  of  250  feet,  extends  a  mile  and  a 
half  through  the  hill,  and  is  400  feet  wide  at  the  back.     The  pay  stratum  now 
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worked  is  a  deposit  of  rasty  gray  travel,  four  feefc  deep,  resting  on  the  blue  gravel 
100  feet  deep,  and  covered  by  volcanic  sand.  The  blue  gravel  immediately  on 
the  bed  rock,  as  well  as  for  100  feet  above,  contains  some  gold,  but  not  enough 
to  offer  much  profit.  The  gray  gravel  contains  $10  per  ton,  the  gold  being 
coarse,  some  of  the  pieces  weighing  two  or  three  ounces,  and  others  cont^ning 
quartz  attached. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  claim  in  1852,  and  the  gravel  was  sluiced  for 
10  years.  It  was  so  tough,  however,  that  it  had  to  be  washed  repeatedly,  and 
after  all  much  of  the  clay  escaped  undissolved.  At  the  first  washing  the  yield 
was  about  $1  per  ton,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  washings,  made  at 
intervals  of  a  year,  yielded  each  $2  per  ton,  and  $1  ptr  ton  for  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  washings.  Freezing  and  thawing  slaked  the  cement  more  rapidly 
than  did  sun  or  rain.  In  1864  a  20-stamp  mill  was  built,  and  then  the  claim  first 
began  to  prove  its  high  value.  The  yield  of  the  claim  was  $100,000  in  1S6G, 
hau  of  it  profit.  The  yield  per  ton  in  the  mill  is  no  more  than  it  was  in  the 
sluice,  but  the  dirt  is  now  not  so  rich  as  it  was  before. 

The  gray  gravel,  or  "sheet,''  as  it  is  called,  has  all  been  taken  o<ut  for  1,600 
feet  front.  The  tunnel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  claim  in  the  blue  gravel,  20 
feet  below  the  sheet  The  pay  dirt  is  breasted  out  on  drifts,  which  run  entirely 
across  the  claim,  so  that  there  are  400  feet  of  breast  for  the  men  to  work  at. 
The  gravel  becomes  softer  when  exposed  to  the  air,  so  the  large  breast  gives 
the  benefit  of  exposure,  as  well  as  of  abundant  room.  At  intervals  of  30  feet 
a  chute  is  made  from  the  sheet  down  to  the  tunnel,  fbr  the  purpose  of  throwing 
down  the  gravel ;  few  timbers  are  used,  and  the  roof  falls  down  upon  the  blue 
gravel,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  miners.  Two  men  are  constantly  employed 
repairing  the  tunnel,  which  would  close  up  in  a  month,  if  neglected.  The  blue 
gravel  swells  very  much  in  one  stretch  of  150  feet. 

There  is  enough  dirt  in  sight  for  four  year^  work.  All  the  dirt  is  picked 
down. 

The  mill  crushes  200  tons  a  week,  and  the  expenses  are  $1,000  per  week. 
Fifty  men  are  employed :  32  miners j  four  carmen  in  the  tunnel;  two  carmen  out- 
side; two  tunnel  menders;  four  feeders,  and  .six  others  in  and  about  the  mill. 
Two  men  feed  the  20  stamps,  and  two  others  pick  out  the  large  stones  from  the 
gravel. 

The  stamps  weigh  700  pounds,  have  75  drops  per  minute^  and  13  inches  fall. 

The  screen  is  punched  with  holes  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,,  bat  they 
soon  wear  larger. 

Two  tons  of  gravel  are  fed  per  hour  to  each  five-stamp  battery,  and  three  inches 
of  water  run  steadily  into  each  mortar. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  quicksilver  is  put  in  every  morning,  and  as  much  more 
every  evening  into  each  battery. 

A  flask  of  quicksilver  is  bought  once  in  four  months,  implying  the  loss  of  75 
pounds  in  that  period,  or  half  a  pound  per  day  on  an  average,  or  one-quarter  of  all 
that  is  used.     The  retorting  is  done  carefully,  so  the  loss  is  in  the  sluice. 

Below  the  mortars  are  Jenny  Lind  riffles,  and  below  those  hurdy-gurdy  riffles. 
It  is  said  the  claim  was  sold  in  August,  1867,  for  $150^000. 

Other  Bath  Claims. — ^The  Greek  claim,  160  feet  front,  has  lately  been 
bought  by  the  Paragon  Company  for  $9,650.  This  claim  paid  well  in  front,  but 
was  not  worked  well;  the  tunnel  closed  up;  the  owners  quarrelled^ and  then  they 
sold  out. 

The  New  York  claim,  200  feet  front,  has  a  sheet  like  that  of  the  Paragon, 
save  that  it  is  on  the  bed  rock.  A  tunnel  was  cut  1,800  feet  long  in  the  bed 
rock,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  but  bad  air  proved  very  troublesome;  the  work 
was  stopped  before  pay  was  reached ;  the  tunnel  closed  up,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  for  three  years. 
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The  Sehastopol  Company  has  a  front  of  1,000  fee*,  cut  a  tunnel  800  feet  in 
very  hard  rock,  found  no  pay,  and  stopped  work  in  1866,  after  spending  $20,00fl. 

Damascus. — Damascus,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Forrest  Hill,  on  the  same 
di\dde,  but  on  its  north  side,  has  the  same  slate  bed  rock,  and  a  similar  bed  of 
blue  cement,  though  there  is  no  overlying  red  gravel. 

The  Damascus  Company  has  a  claim  500  feet  in  front,  and  3,000  long,  running 
into  the  hill.  The  blue  cement  is  four  feet  thick,  lies  immediately  on  a  soft 
talcose  slat€-bed  rock,  soft  enough  to  pick,  and  is  covered  by  600  feet  of  volcanic 
sand ;  at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be  sand,  though  no  careful  examination  has  been 
made  of  it.  The  richest  part  of  the  Cement  is  within  15  inches  of  the  bottom, 
but  the  largest  nuggets  of  gold  are  found  in  the  bed  rock.  The  gold  is  mostly 
coarse,  in  long  narrow  pieces,  and  those  found  in  the  bed  rock,  like  those  found 
at  Forest  Hill,  are  frequently  quite  black. 

The  claim  is  opened  by  a  tunnel,  450  feet  long,  of  which  distance  200  feet 
were  passed  before  the  rim  had  been  pierced. 

The  tunnel  runs  nearly  south-southeast,  about  the  middle  of  the  claim,  and 
apf>arently  in  the  middle  of  what  was  the  channel  of  the  ancient  stream.  The 
present  supply  of  cement  is  obtained  northeast  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  breast  is 
alK)ut  200  feet,  extending  nearly  hfrlf  way  across  the  claim.  A  pillar  20  feet 
wide  is  left  standing  alongside  of  the  tunnel  to  protect  it.  A  rail  track  is  kept 
alon^  the  face  of  the  breast,  and  after  20  feet  have  been  breasted  out,  the  track 
is  relaid  for  convenience  of  loading.  The  tunnel  is  eight  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  channel,  and  the  load  in  the  breast  car  is  dumped  into  the  tunnel  car. 

There  are  many  large  quartz  boulders,  some  of  them  weighing  a  ton  each  in 
the  cement,  and  these  are  thrown  back  to  support  the  proof,  which  never  cracks. 
A  post  six  feet  high,  with  a  cap  30  inches  long,  is  set  up  in  each  square  of  30  feet 
a*  the  breast,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  trouble  with  the  roof. 

There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  steam,  but  it  runs  only  in  daj'-time  for  lack 
of  water  to  run  longer.  The  company  intend  to  make  a  ditch,  so  that  the  mill 
can  run  day  and  night.  Twenty-five  tons  of  cement  are  crushed  every  day,  and 
the  average  yield  so  far  has  been  $3  35  to  a  car  load  of  1,700  pounds,  or  $3  94 
per  ton.  The  bed  rock,  of  which  15  inches  are  dug  up,  is  not  crushed,  but  is 
simply  washed  in  the  sluice. 

ITie  stamps  weigh  650  pounds  each,  make  70  to  80  blows  per  minute,  and 
drop  from  9  to  11  inches.  When  the  shoes  and  dies  are  new  the  drop  is  9  inches, 
and  the  number  of  blows  80,  and  when  the  di'op  is  11  inches  the  number  of 
blows  is  70. 

Three  inches  of  water  are  turned  into  each  mortar,  and  three  inches  more  are 
turned  into  the  sluice  below. 

The  cost  of  the  mill,  including  the  engine,  was  $12,000,  and  the  expenses  daily 
are  the  following,  viz:  a  cokI  of  wood,  83 ;  ah  engineer,  84;  a  blacksmith,  $3; 
a  feeder,  83 ;  six  miners,  83  each.  Five  men  breast  out  five  tons  per  day  to  a 
roan,  and  one  carman  takes  out  the  cement.  The  engine  is  of  forty-horse  power. 
Two  candles  are  burned  per  day  to  the  breaster. 

The  mill  was  built  before  the  mine  was  properly  opened. 

The  bed  rock  does  not  swell.  The  bed  rock  is  full  of  vertical  quartz-veins 
averaging  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  running  south-southwest  and  north -north- 
east. These  seams  appear  to  form  in  places  half  of  the  bed  rock ;  some  of  them 
are  a  foot  thick,  and  some  as  thin  as  paper.  The  same  quartz  veins^  but  more 
strongly^  marked,  are  found  in  a  second  tunnel,  which  is  65  feet  lower  and  350' 
fieet  long. 

Mountain  Gate. — The  Mountain  Gate  claim,  adjoining  the  Damascus  on: 
the  west,  has  2,000  feet  front,  and  the  tunnel  runs  in  4,000  feet.  The  hed  rock 
is  35  feet  higher  than  in  the  Damascus,  it  swells,  there  is  less  quartz  in  the 
bed  rock,  and  some  of  the  gravel  is  softer;  but  otherwise  there  is  much  sim- 
ilarity in  the  two  claims.     The  tunnel  was  started  40  feet  beh)w  the  top  of  the 
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rim  rock,  whicli  was  passed  in  500  feet,  and  then  the  tunnel  was  extended  3,500 
feet,  running  neai'ly  level,  and  the  company  are  now  troubled  so  much  by  water 
that  they  have  started  another  tunnel  65  feet  deeper,  and  it  is  in  1,500  feet.  The 
tunnel  is  about  200  feet  from  the  Damascus  line,  and  they  have  worked  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  tunnel.  They  breast  out  on  the  same  system  as  that  used  in 
the  Damascus. 

They  have  no  mill,  and  when  they  come  to  cement  too  hard  to  wash,  they 
usually  leave  it  behind  and  virtually  throw  it  away.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  so 
rich  that  it  pays  to  crush  with  a  hand  mortar.  The  softer  cement  is  washed  three 
or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  months^  Three-fourths  of  the  total 
yield  is  obtained  at  the  first  washing,  and  three-fourths  of  the  further  yield  at  the 
second.     The  sluice  is  200  feet  long. 

There  are  16  partners,  all  of  whom  work  in  the  claim,  and  they  seldom  hire 
anybody.  Rumor  says  the  present  yield  is  $12  per  day  to  the  man.  though 
the  work  done  is  much  less  than  the  amount  required  from  hired  men.  The 
claim  has  been  worked  for  12  years,  and  has  produced  altogether  $370,000.  They 
have  enough  w^ater  from  their  own  claim  to  wash  all  their  dirt. 

The  bed  rock  rises  150  feet  near  the  western  line  of  the  Mountain  Gate,  and 
at  the  eastern  line  of  the  Damascus,  so  those  two  companies  take  the  whole  chan- 
nel there. 

Iowa  Hill. — At  Iowa  Hill  the  blue  cement  lies  on  the  bed  rock,  or  lav  before 
it  was  mined  out,  12  or  18  feet  deep.  The  cement  was  so  soft  that  it  could  be 
picked  out,  and  so  hard  that  it  could  be  washed  once  a  year  for  seven  yeare  with- 
out being  entirely  disintegrated.  Much  of  the  cement  was  so  rich  that  it  was 
pounded  uj)  in  a  mortar  weighing  250  pounds,  and  measming  16  inches  across 
the  bowl.  The  pestle  weighed  70  or  80  pounds,  was  attached  to  a  spring  pole, 
and  was  worked  by  two  men,  who  could  thus  pound  up  two  tons  or  two  tons  and 
a  half  in  a  day. 

Over  the  blue  cement  was  a  layer  of  sand  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Upon  that  rested  a  stratum  of  rich  brownish  gravel  six  or  eight  feet 
Uiick.  C)ver  this  came  140  feet  of  poor  brown  gravel/  with  layers  of  sand  in  it, 
and  usually  there  was  a  very  rich  stmtum  of  gravel  just  over  the  sand.  Above 
the  brown  \gravel  was  loam  20  or  30  feet  deep. 

A  few  claims  on  this  Blue  lead  were  extremely  profitable.  The  Jamison,  the 
pioneer  claim,  yielded  $500,000 ;  the  North  Star,  $400,000 ;  the  Sailor  Union, 
$300,000 ;  the  Iowa  Hill,  $250,000 ;  and  the  Dutch,  $250,000 ;  but  three  dozen 
large  tunnels  were  run  and  not  one^third  of  them  paid  expenses.  If  the  loss 
were  balanced  against  the  profit,  the  Iowa  Hill  district  would  not  show  much 
net.  gain. 

The  towTi  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  200  feet  high  and  a  furlong  wide, 
and  the  blue  cement  of  the  channel  which  passes  imder  the  town  has  all  been 
drifted  out,  and  the  hydraulic  pipe  is  now  at  work  on  both  sides,  so  that  the 
town  site  will  itself  be  washed  away  in  a  few  years. 

The  richest  spot  ever  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iowa  Hill  was  in  the  brown 
gravel,  from  which  two  men  took  out  $30,000  in  one  day. 

East  of  Iowa  Hill  is  Indian  caxLon,  reputed  to  have  been  the  richest  cauon 
ever  found  in  California. 

Wisconsin  Hill. — ^Wis6onsin  Hill  is  on  -the  same  divide  with  Iowa  Hill,  but 
is  two  miles  distant  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  the  two  places  are  separated  by 
a  ravine.     The  channel  is  the  same  as  at  Iowa  Hill,  but  not  so  rich. 

The  Oriental  cement  mill  at  Wisconsin  Hill  was  built  in  1866  and  has  20 
staiips,  but  it  does  not  pay,  as  the  cement  yields  only  80  cents  to  the  ton. 
Fortunately,  the  surface  has  been  stripped,  so  the  cement  lies  bare  and  can  be 
obtained  at  little  expense. 

Roach  Hill. — Koach  Hill,  one  mile  east  of  Iowa  Hill,  has  bad  some  good 
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Monona  Flat,  half  a  mile  east  of  Roach  Hill,  has  also  paid  well  in  places. 
The  channel  at  these  two  camps  runs  with  the  divide. 

Pleasant  Flat,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  up,  has  a  channel  nmning  across. 

Morning  Star. — Three  hundred  yards  south  of  Iowa  Hill,  hevond  Indian 
canon,  is  Picayune  divide,  through  which  runs  the  Blue  lead,  on  which  is  located 
the  Morning  Star  claim,  which  has  1,200  feet  fi*ont,  and  extends  4,000  feet  to 
the  middle  of  the  ridge.  The  channel  here  appears  to  have  been  150  or  200  feet 
wide.  The  Morning  Star  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1S56,  and  no  pay  of  any 
note  was  obtained  until  1865,  by  which  time  a  distance  of  1,800  feet  had  been 
nm  and  845,000  had  been  expended.  After  reaching  the  cement  it  was  found 
that  the  tunnel  was  30  feet  too  high,  and  now  the  dirt  lias  to  be  hoisted  anr^^  the 
water  pumped  by  hand  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel.  The  bed  rock  swells,  and 
sometimes  the  track  is  raised  six  inches  in  a  night.  The  cement  vanes  in  thick- 
ness from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  and  yields  S3  per  ton.  Tlie  mill  has  six  stamps, 
gt)es  by  steam,  and  crushes  40  tons  in  24  houi*s.  From  June  to  December,  there 
is  but  half  the  needed  supply  of  water,  and  the  mill  runs  only  in  the  day-time. 
Twenty-four  men  are  employed. 

Bird  Flat  and  Lebanon. — ^Three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  Morning 
Star  claim,  on  the  Picayune  divide,  the  Iowa  Hill  and  Bird  Flat  Company  have 
been  running  a  tunnel  since  1854,  have  gone  in  1,100  feet,  have  spent  $50,000, 
and  have  obtained  no  return  as  yet. 

The  Lebanon  Company,  at  Prospect  Hill,  have  a  claim  which  adjoins  the  Morn- 
ing Star  on  the  back.  They  have  been  at  work  13  years,  spent  8100,000,  and 
cut  a  tunnel  1,500  feet,  and  in  1866  they  stnick  into  pay  and  erected  a  lO-stanip 
mill,  which  is  driven  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel.     This  tunnel  is  not  low  enough. 

Gold  Run. — On  the  Railroad  divide,  between  Bear  river  and  the  North  fork 
of  the  American,  the  Blue  lead  appears  at  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  and  Indiana 
Hill.  The  width  of  the  lead  here  is  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  there  are  200  or 
300  feet  of  pay  gravel,  with  no  overlying  barren  stratum.  Squircs's  canon, 
which  empties  into  Bear  river,  separates  Dutch  Flat  from  Gold  Run.  The 
latter  did  not  obtain  a  large  supply  of  water  until  lately,  and  therefore  its  best 
claims  have  not  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  the  most  jirosperous  hydraulic  camp  in 
California.  Nine  thousand  inches  of  water  are  used  here,  requiring  a  payment 
of  81,000  a  day  or  more  in  gold.  The  gravel  is  peculiarly  soft  and  there  is  great 
depth,  so  that  high  power  is  obtained,  and  more  dirt  is  washed  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  used  than  in  any  other  large  hydraulic  district. 

Gravel  at  Gold  Run. — The  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  at  Gold  Run  is  about 
350  feet  deep,  of  which  only  about  150  feet  have  been  worked  so  far.  The 
sluices  are  therefore  200  feet  above  the  bed  rock.  A  shaft  was  sunk  185  feet 
deep  in  Potato  ravine  to  the  bed  rock,  and  the  bottom  of  that  ravine  is  below 
the  level  of  most  of  the  sluices.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bed  rock  in  that 
shaft  is  no  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  channel.  Pay  gravel  was  found  all  the 
way  down,  and  it  was  soft  until  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  bottom.  This 
vast  bed  of  gravel  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  250  feet  deep,  cannot 
bo  washed  away  for  many  years. 

Outlet. — Although  the  caiion  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river  is  at 
least  2,500  feet  deep,  yet  it  is  two  miles  distant  from  Gohl  Run,  and  the  tailings 
must  run  into  Canon  creek,  which  near  the  claims  is  onlv  150  or  175  feet  below 
their  levels.  Several  claims  have  been  compelled  to  stop  work  because  they  no 
longer  have  any  outlet. 

An  outlet  must  be  obtained  200  feet  .deeper  than  Caiion  creek,  and  it  must 
be  had  without  waiting  for  the  gradual  washing  out  of  the  Blue  Lead  channel 
from  the  canon  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river.  That .  outlet  mil  be 
through  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  this  tunnel  shafts  will  run  up  to 
the  various  claims.  It  will  be  very  costly,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  yield 
an  immense  return. 
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Facilities  for  Piping. — ^There  is  no  prettier  hydraulic  washing  than  that 
at  Gold  Run.  The  gravel  is  very  soft,  it  is  deep,  water  is  abundant  with  a  high 
pressure,  the  claims  are  large,  and  there  is  no  superincumbent  layer  of  barren 
matter.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  fewer  men  are  employed  at 
Gold  Run  than  at  any  other  camp  in  the  State.  At  Smartsville  much  time  is 
spent  in  blasting ;  at  La  Porte,  in  puddling ;  at  Dutch  Flat,  in  attending  to 
large  boulders ;  but  none  here.  Two  men  are  sufficient  here  to  do  all  the  work 
in  a  claim  that  uses  300  inches  of  water.  As  an  inch  of  water  is  equal  to  a  sup- 
ply of  145  pounds  per  minute,  or  8,700  pounds  per  hour,  or  102,900  pounds  (5J 
tons)  in  12  hom-s,  so  it  follows  that  300  inches  supplies  15,000  tons  in  a 
da}' ;  and  as  the  water  can-ies  off  at  least  one-tenth — the  ordinary  calculation  is 
one-fifth— of  its  bulk  of  earthy  matter,  it  follows  that  two  men  wash  1,500  tons 
at  Gold  Run  in  12  hours,  or  750  tons  each.  It  is  a  common  saying  at  Dutch 
Flat  that  there  three  pipes  are  required  to  break  down  as  much  gravel  as  the 
water  of  one  can  wash  away,  but  in  Gold  Run  one  pipe  will  break  down  as  much 
as  three  can  wash  away.  This  is  an  exaggeration  when  stated  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, though  it  has  been  true  in  some  instances. 

Canon  Ckeek. — Canon  creek  runs  from  Gold  Run  along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Blue  Lead  3^  miles  down  to  Indiana  Hill,  where  it  empties  into  the  north  fork 
of  the  American  river.  This  creek  furnishes  the  outlet  for  many  of  the  claims. 
The  original  bed  of  the  creek  was  in  general  350  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
lead,  or  "  gi-avcl  range,"  as  it  is  also  called,  but  the  bed  has  been  in  some  places 
filled  up  as  much  as  fifty  feet  with  gravel. 

Water. — Piping  was  commenced  at  Indiana  Hill  on  a  small  scale  in  1857, 
with  400  inches,  supplied  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  by  a  ditch  from 
€aiion  creek.  Four  years  later  the  Dutch  Flat  ditch  brought  to  Gold  Run  800 
inches,  which  ran  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  have  since  been  doubled ;  and 
tlie  Bear  River  ditch  brought  in  800  more;  and  in  1864  the  South  Yuba  ditch 
brought  in  2,500  inches.  The  demand  for  water  has  alwa3^8  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, and  as  the  supply  increased  so  did  the  amount  of  work  and  of  production. 
Gold  Run  produced  $150,000,  in  1865;  $300,000  in  1866;  and  the  yield  for 
1867  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  The  customary  price  for  water  is  12^  cents  per 
inch  for  12  hours,  and  20  cents  for  24  hours. 

Sqfike's  Canon  Claims. — On  the  southern  lode  of  Squire's  canon,  in  the 
Gold  Run  district,  are  the  following  claims,  commencing  at  the  east : 

Frost  &  Co.  began  work  in  1865,  wash  through  an  open  cut,  use  300  inches 
of  water,  and  usually  run  in  day-time  only,  though  they  have  run  night  and 
dav  at  times. 

W.  H.  Kinder  began  work  in  1866,  uses  300  inches  of  water,  washes  through 
an  open  cut,  and  nms  in  day-time  only. 

Wentworth  &  Co.  began  work  in  1866,  use  300  inches  of  water  night  and  day, 
and  wash  through  an  open  cut. 

A.  Bell  &  Co.  arp  ninning  a  bed  rock  tunnel,  and  have  not  commenced 
washing. 

Wolcott  &  Co.  began  work  in  1867,  and  the  claim  was  sold  in  June  for 
$3,500.  They  use  300  inches  of  water  in  daylight  only,  and  wash  through  an 
open  cut,  but  intend  to  cut  a  tunnel. 

The  Bailey  claim,  consisting  of  21  claims,  each  100  by  200  feet,  has  not  been 
opened,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 

Cradcr  &  Co.  began  in  1867,  and  use  175  inches  day  and  night. 

Canon  Creek  Claim. — The  claims  which  have  their  outlet  into  Cafion  creek 
are  the  following,  near  the  head  of  Squire's  canon : 

The  Rock  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  and  used  250  incheg  of  water, 
running  day  and  night.     They  are  not  piping  now,  but  are  preparing  to  lay  a 
long  pipe  so  as  to  have  a  heavy  pressure  for  1868. 
,  Hu^lies  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  but  are  not  at  work  now. 
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A.  S.  Benton  opened  his  claim  in  1867,  and  uses  300  inches  of  water  by  day- 
light only. 

The  Harkness  claim  has  been  worked  by  sluice  and  pipe  for  10  years,  is  now 
taking  650  inches  of  water  day  and  night,  and  draining  through  an  open  cut. 

Behind  Harkness  is  the  claim  of  Halsey  &  Co.,  900  feet  long  by  500  wide, 
"which  cannot  be  worked  until  an  outlet  is  obtained  tlu*ough  the  claim  in  front. 
A  fourth  interest  was  offered  for  sale  in  last  February  for  $2,000,  but  no  buyer 
appeared.     It  would  have  found  ready  sale  if  there  l.a<l  been  an  outlet. 

Next  to  Harkness,  on  Canon,  creek,  is  the  claim  of  Goding  &  Co.,  who  have 
worked  off  the  top  of  their  claim  as  low  as  they  can  go,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
a  deeper  outlet. 

The  claim  of  Benton  &  Co.,  adjoining,  is  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  Bay  State  claim  was  opened  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  steadily  since 
whenever  water  could  be  had.  In  1866  it  used  750  inches  day  a,nd  night ;  this 
year  it  used  350.  The  profit  never  has  been  large,  though  the  gross  yield 
has  been  $150,000,  and  the  yield  for  1866  ^37,000. 

The  claim  of  A.  Beel  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  Goding- 

GoosLiSiG  Ravine  Claims. — Goosling  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1854. 
A  ravine  runs  down  through  the  middle  of  the  claim,  and  they  are  piping  on 
each  side,  using  300  inches  day  and  night  on  one  side,  and  300  inches  in  day- 
time only  on  the  other.     Goosling  ravine  is  in  this  claim. 

Prindle  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1864,  and  used  275  inches  of  water  day 
and  night-  Work  has  been  closed  for  this  season  because  the  pipe  has  advanced 
to  within  50  feet  of  a  ditch,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  warned  the  claim 
owners  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  ditch.  Four 
ditches  cross  this  claim.    The  outlet  is  through  Goosling's  ravine. 

The  Uncle  Abe  claim,  behind  Goosling,  is  irregular  in  shape,  but  is  about 
1,000  feet  long  by  850  feet  wide.  It  was  opened  in  1867,  and  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  yielded  $12,000.  It  was  sold  in  May  for  $6,000.  The  consumption 
of  water  is  275  inches  day  and  night. 

Lower  C^SON  Ckeek  Claims. — The  claim  of  "Winters  &  Co.  has  been  worked 
three  years,  and  is  in  the  same  condition  as  Coding's. 

The  Bay  State  No.  2  is  unopened-  An  offer  of  $3,000  for  the  claim  was 
refused- 

The  Hall  claim  was  worked  for  two  years,  but  is  idle  this  season  for  want  of 
an  outlet 

The  claim  of  Taylor,  Moore  &  Co.  is  about  1,000  feet  square,  was  worked  on 
a  small  scale  from  1853  till  1865,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  piping  on 
a  large  scale.  It  was  sold  this  year  for  $11,000.  The  yield  in  "a  run  of  22 
days/'  as  a  run  of  11  days  day  and  night  is  termed,  is  usually  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000. 

The  Church  claim  was  opened  in  1860,  and  the  yield  in  1866  was  $27,000. 
Tliree-fifths  of  the  claim  were  sold  in  1865  for  $7,000.  Of  water,  275  inches 
are  used  in  the  day-time  only. 

The  Golden  Gate  claim  began  work  in  1858,  uses  300  inches  of  water  in  day- 
time only,  pays  well,  and  is  the  last  claim  that  tails  immediately  into  Caiion 
creek. 

Gold  Bun  CaSon. — The  Gold  Run  claim  began  work  in  1859,  uses  300 
inches  of  water  in  the  day-time  only,  has  paid  well,  and  tails  into  Golden  Run 
canon,  which  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  claim.  An  offer  of  $10,000  for  the 
claim  has  been  refused. 

The  Fitzpatrick  claim,  fronting  on  Gold  Run  cation,  has  lately  been  sold  for 
S2,100,  and  is  now  preparing  to  work  with  300  inches  of  water. 

On  the  south  side  of  Gold  Run  canon,  and  opposite  to  the  Fitzpatrick  claim, 
is  the  Sheldon  claim,  owned  by  the  Dutch  Flat  Water  Company.  It  has  been 
worked  several  years,  but  is  idle  now. 
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The  Huyck  and  Hubbard  claim,  fronting  on  Grcjld  Run  caSon,  Las  a  eluice 
tunnel,  but  is  waiting  for  cheaper  water,  and  doing  nothing. 

The  Home  Ticket  has  been  worked  four  years,  and  uses  350  inches  in  day- 
time.     The  gross  yield  in  May  and  June,  1S67,  was  about  SlOO  per  day. 

The  Newark  was  opened  in  1863,  uses  300  inches  in  the  day-time,  and  yielded 
about  $75  gross  in  June,  1867. 

Potato  Ravixe. — The  following  companies  tail  into  Potato  ravine,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Caiion  creek : 

JBald^vin  and  Bailey  have  been  at  work  three  years,  using  275  inches  of  water 
in  the  day-time,  and  obtaining  about  870  gross  per  day. 

The  Hams  claim  is  large  and  unopened. 

The  Fitzpatrick  claim  yields  about  $75  gross  per  day,  was  opened  in  1866, 
and  consumes  330  inches  of  water  in  day-time. 

The  Cedar  Company  have  900  by  800  feet,  began  work  in  1861,  run  300 
inches  day  and  night,  and  obtain  about  $230  in  24  hours.  The  jdeld  in  1866 
was  $35,000,  one-half  of  it  profit. 

Stewart  and  Kinder  have  500  feet  square,  fronting  on  both  Canon  creek  and 
Potato  ravine,  but  are  not  at  work.  Along  Canon  creek  there  is  a  rira  rock,  so 
they  will  tail  into  Potato  ravine.     They  refused  an  offer  of  $1,500  for  the  claim. 

The  Judd  and  Griffin  claim,  1,000  feet  square,  has  been  worked  since  1854, 
and  was  sold  in  1866  for  $3,500.  The  yield  is  about  $75  per  day,  with  270 
inches  running  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  To  get  drainage  an  open 
cut  was  made  600  or  700  feet  long  in  the  rim-rock,  and  in  one  place  40  feet  deep. 

Huyck  and  Judd  have  one  of  the  most  profitable  claims  of  the  district  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Indiana  Hill  canon,  which  empties  into  the  north  fork  of  the 
American  river.  They  have  been  at  work  since  1854.  use  275  inches  of  water 
in  the  day-time,  and  cleared  $7,000  in  1866. 

The  Hoskin  claim  adjoining  is  open,  but  is  not  worked. 

Indiana  Cement  Mill. — ^Alallory,  Gay  lord  &  Co.  are  working  with  an  eight- 
stamp  cement  mill,  driven  by  a  hurdygurdy  wheel.  Their  claim  is  the  only  one 
in  the  district  in  which  the  bed-rock  has  been  reached.  Their  mode  of  getting 
out  dirt  is  to  cut  a  tunnel  60  or  70  feet  on  the  Ixjd-rock,  let  off  a  blast  of  200 
kegs  of  powder,  sluice  off*  the  top  dirt,  and  run  the  cement  through  the  mill. 

Indiana  Canon  Claims. — The  following  claims  tail  into  Indiana  Hill  canon. 

The  Hawkins  claim  was  opened  this  year,  uses  350  inches  night  and  day,  and 
yields  $200  in  24  hours. 

The  Brink  claim  was  opened  in  1864,  but  is  not  worked  now  on  account  of 
disturbance  of  tlie  telegraph  or  flume  from  which  the  pipe  is  fed.  The  yield  was 
about  $75  per  day,  and  the  quantity  of  water  30  inches.  Work  will  be  resumed 
next  year. 

Stewart  and  Prindle  opened  their  claim  in  1867,  use  200  inches  day  and  night, 
and  take  out  about  $100  per  day. 

MooDY^s  Tail  Sluice. — In*  Canon  creek  Moody  &  Co.  have  a  double  tail 
sluice  2,000  feet  long,  consisting  of  two  flumes,  each  eight  feet  wide  and  about 
four  feet  deep.  This  sluice  cost  $25,000.  The  lower  part  was  carried  away  in 
1862,  and  the  upper  part  was  bm-ied  and  had  to  be  replaced.  The  yield  was 
ai0,000  in  1865,  $7,000  in  1866,  and  $3,000  in  the  fii*st  half  of  1867.  An  offer 
of  811,000  for  a  third  interest  was  refused.  The  estimated  receipts  for  1867  are 
810,000.  Most  of  the  cleaning  up  is  done  in  September  and  October,  when 
there  is  not  much  water  for  piping, 

Ivinder's  Tail  Sluice. — Kinder  and  Wliite  have  a  tail  sluice  in  Caiion  creek, 
and  claim  the  creek  for  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Moody  &  Co.  In  the  upper 
part  of  their  claim  they  have  two  sluices  eight  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long.  Half 
of  the  sluice  was  sold  in  1865  for  $3,000,  but  since  then  it  has  become  more 
valuable.  The  grade  is  three  inches  to  12  feet.  This  sluice  was  carried  away 
in  18G5. 
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The  following  companies  tail  into  the  two  tail  sluices  in  Caik)n  creek : 


Componies.  Inches. 

Bock  Creek 275 

Benton  &  Co 350 

Harkness 600 

Bay  State 350 

Bell 300 

German 600 

Uncle  Abe 275 

Taylor  &  Co 400 

Church 275 


Companies.  Inches. 

Golden  Gate 'M)\) 

Home  Ticket 350 

Newark 300 

Bailey  &  Brother 275 

Fitzpatrick 300 

Brogan 300 


Total 


5, 250 


The  Gold  Run  tail  sluice,  in  Gold  Run  cafion,  is  1,500  feet  long^  six  feet 
wide,  and  yields  $6,000  or  87,000  a  year.     It  tails  into  Caupn  creek. 

Goosling  &  Co.  have  a  tail  sluice  3,000  feet  long  in  Goosling  ravine,  and  four 
companies  tail  into  it.     Two  tail  sluices  are  buried  20  or  30  feet  deep  in  this  mine. 

Huyck  and  Judd  have  1,000  feet  of  tail  sluice  in  Indiana  Hill  canon. 

HosKiNS  Tail  Sluice. — The  Hoskins  tail  sluice  is  in  Indiana  Ilill  ravine, 
which  is  so  steep  that  the  sluice  is  in  short  sections,  the  longest  24  feet,,  and 
between  the  sections  the  water  pitches  down  over  steep  rocks.  There  are  in  all 
fifteen  boxes  of  main  tail  sluice,  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  two  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of  eight  inches  to  12  feet. 

Besides  the  main  sluice  boxes  there  are  a  number  of  undercurrent  boxes,  from 
BIX  to  nine  feet  wide,  14  inches  deep,  with  a  grade  of  12  or  13  inches  to  12  feet. 
Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  matter  in  the  main  bluice  gets  into  the  undercur- 
rent, passing  through  a  cast  grating  of  white  iron,  with  openings  an  inch  wide, 
eight  inches  and  a  half  long,  separated  by  bars  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  on  top. 
There  are  usually  fi'om  600  to  1,200  inches  of  water  running  in  the  main  sluice 
and  120  in  the  undercurrent,  which  latter  catches  three  times  as  much  gold  as 
the  former,  because  the  current  is  slower  and  shallower. 

There  are  second  undercurrents,  or  secondaries,  as  they  are  usually  called. 
Their  grade  is  14  or  15  inches  to  the  box,  their  width  30  inches,  and  their  depth 
12.  They  take  one-fifteenth  of  the  water  of  the  underciurent,  and  catch  one- 
eighth  as  much  gold.  They  are  especially  serviceable  for  catching  quicksilver. 
The  spaces  in  the  grating  are  five  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
There  are  three  boxes  of  12  feet  to  each  undercurrent,  and  two  to  each  second- 
ary. The  undercurrents  always  pay  where  the  gold  is  fine,  and  the  secondaries 
are  especially  serviceable  in  steep  canons. 

Dutch  Flat. — Dutch  Flat,  on  the  north  side  of  the  divide  between  Bear 
river  and  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  within  haK  a  mile  of  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  has  for  12  years  been  one  of  the  leading 
hydraulic  camps  of  the  State.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  towns  in  the  mines,  although  the  monthly  gold  yield  was  thrice  as  great 
in  1858  as  it  is  now.  There  are  many  comfortable  homes,  most  of  the  people 
consider  themselves  permanent  residents,  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  families.  Dutch  Flat,  probably  alone  of  all  the  mining  towns,  has 
never  been  burned  down,  and  only  one  house  has  been  burned.  The  shipment 
of  gold  in  January,  1867,  was  $31,600;  in  February,  833,000;  in  March, 
$43,000 ;  in  April,  $74,000 ;  in  May,  $66,000 ;  and  in  June,  $60,000.  These 
shipments  included  much  from  Gold  Run. 

Most  of  the  soft  gravel  that  covered  the  Blue  lead,  and  that  could  be  washed 
down  readily  with  the  pipe,  has  been  washed  away,  and  the  blue  cement,  which 
is  too  hard  for  the  pipe,  and  perhaps  not  rich  enough  for  the  stamp,  has  been 
reached ;  and  most  of  the  claims  are  now  lying  idle  in  the  hope  that  some  other 
mode  will  be  deviled  of  working  tlrem. 

The  principal  claims  at  Dutch  Flat,  commencing  on  Bear  river,  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  district,  are  the  following : 

Phcenix  and  American. — The  Phoenix,  900  feet  long  by  300  wide,  was 
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opened  in  1857  and  was  worked  until  1865,  with  an  average  yield  of  $150  and 
an  expense  of  $60  per  day.  All  the  soft  gravel  has  been  washed  and  the  hard 
cement  remains.     The  depth  to  the  bed  rock  is  not  known. 

The  American,  900  feet  long  by  400  feet  wide,  was  opened  in  1857,  and  was 
worked  for  six  years  as  a  hydraulic  claim,  yielding  $150  per  day.  It  will  not 
pay  now  for  piping,  and  Chinamen  are  sluicing  in  it. 

Buckeye. — The  Buckeye  was  opened  as  a  sluicing  claim  in  1854,  and  it  was 
piped  from  1857  till  1867,  and  may  be  regarded  as  worked  out  for  the  hydraulic 
process.  It  has  used  250  inches  of  water  and  employed  .from  four  to  six  men. 
An  incline  was  sunk  250  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  workings  to  the 
bed  rock,  and  the  cement  taken  out  in  going  down  yielded  $8  to  the  car-lo%d, 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  gold  was  washed  out.  If  this  statement  be 
correct,  and  if  the  cement  found  in  the  incline  was  a  fair  average  of  all  in  the 
claim,  the  Buckeye  is  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Dutch  Flat  axd  Queen  City. — ^The  Dutch  Flat,  1,800  by  900  feet,  was 
opened  in  1857,  and  is  still  at  work  wnth  12  men.  The  yield  is  from  $200  to 
$400  per  day.  The  soft  gravel  will  last  another  season.  The  company  com- 
menced work  in  1854,  cutting  a  tunnel  for  drainage,  but  after  going  450  feet  and 
spending  $46,000  on  it,  they  gave  it  up.  Some  of  the  rock  was  so  hard  that 
they  paid  $85  50  per  lineal  foot. 

The  Queen  City,  900  by  250  feet,  began  piping  in  1858,  and  will  exhaust  its 
soft  gravel  this  year.  Four  men  are  employed  j  the  yield  is  $130  to  $150  per 
day,  and  200  or  250  inches  of  water  are  used. 

Bear  River  and  Teaff. — The  Bear  River  claim,  900  by  400,  was  opened 
in  1856,  and  will  bo  exhausted,  so  far  as  the  soft  gravel  is  concerned,  this  year. 
Four  men  are- employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  used,  and  the  yield  is  $150  per 
day. 

TeaflPs  claim,  900  by  310  feet  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  1,500  by  900  on 
the  other  side,  was  opened  as  a  pipe  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gravel  will  be 
worked  out  next  year.  From  1857  to  1860  125  inches  of  water  were  used,  and 
the  average  yield  was  $100  per  day.  About  80  feet  have  been  washed  away 
from  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  claim.  The  amount  of  water  used  is  250  inches, 
at  an  expense  of  $30  per  day ;  four  men  are  employed  at  $3  each  j  the  total 
expenses  are  about  $50  per  day,  and  the  yield  $150.  The  head  of,  water  for 
piping  is  120  feet. 

From  Boston  to  Yankee. — The  Boston  claim,  900  by  450  feet,  was  opened 
as  a  hydrauhc  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gi'avcl  will  all  be  washed  away  this 
year.  Four  men  are  employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  purchased,  and  the  }deld 
is  $150  per  day. 

The  Gray  Eagle,  900  by  300  feet,  was  piped  from  1858  till  this  year,  and 
now  the  soft  gravel  has  all  disappeared.  The  yield  was  $150  per  day,  and  250 
or  300  inches  were  used  per  day. 

The  North  Star  was  worked  as  a  drift  claim  for  a  long  time,  and  then  piped. 
The  soft  gravel  is  all  gone,  and  the  claim  is  lying  idle. 

The  Union  is  working,  and  paying  good  wages  to  two  men. 

The  Yankee,  at  the  junction  of  Dutch  Flat  ravine  with  Bear  river,  has  worked 
off  nearly  all  the  soft  gravel.  In  1858  and  1859  it  was  worked  as  a  drift  claim 
by  16  men,  and  it  yielded  250  ounces  (about  $4,500)  per  month. 

Drift  Claims. — The  Blue  Cut  struck  pay  in  1856  as  a  drift  claim,  and  paid 
very  high  for  a  time,  and  now  pays  $400  per  month.  Four  men  are  employed, 
and  the  claim  is  still  worked  bv  driftinfir. 

The  Potosi,  a  drift  claim,  pays  200  ounces  per  month  to  12  men  drifting  day 
and  night. 

The  Whynot  Company  is  worked  as  a  drifting  claim ;  yield  not  ascertained. 

The  Badger  has  22  feet  of  drifting  dirt,  and  has  been  very  rich,  but  is  working 
now  on  a  small  scale.    In  four  years  it  paid  $192,000  of  dividends 
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Mill  Claims. — The  Ohio  claim  has  a  four-stamp  cement  mill,  which  started 
this  year  and  pays  well.*  The  cement  is  hauled  out  with  a  mule.  The  soft 
gravel  has  been  sluiced  off  from  the  top. 

The  erection  of  a  mill  has  been  commenced  on  the  Baker  claim. 

The  German  Company  intend  to  build  a  mill. 

Other  Claims. — The  Deep  Shaft  claim  is  the  property  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany, and  is  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  irregu- 
lar.    When  there  are  250  inches  of  water  the  yield  is  about  8150  per  day. 

The  Iowa  claim  uses  250  inches,  and  pays  $150  per  day,  but  did  not  pay  more 
than  Si 00  previous  to  1866.     The  soft  gravel  will  be  worked  out  next  year. 

The  North  Star  yielded  8150  per  day  for  four  or  five  years,  but  the  soft  gravel 
is  all  gone  now. 

Between  Dutch  Flat  Ravine  and  Squire's  Canon  are  a  number  of  hydraulic 
claims  th^  have  been  worked  many  years,  and  have  paid  very  little  more  than 
expenses. 

Teaff's  Tail  Sltjice. — James  Teaff,  who  owns  one  of  the  piping  claims  at  , 
Dutch  Flat,  also  owns  a  tail  sluice — ^probably  the  largest  one  in  the  State.  The 
total  length  is  5,500  feet ;  2,500  feet  long,  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  26  inches 
deep,  in  a  tunnel,  and  3,000  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  outside.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  and  sluice  cost  855,000  in  money  and  four  years'  time,  and  was 
completed  in  1863.  The  Teaff,  Dutch  Flat,  Queen  City,  Bear  River,  Franklin, 
Boston,  and  Iowa  companies,  with  1,550  inches  of  water,  tail  into  it.  It  is 
paved  all  the  way  with  boulders  14  inches  deep.  The  grade  is  10  inches  to  12 
feet,  but  eight  inches  would  have  been  better.  At  intervals  of  120  feet  there  are 
falls  or  dumps  two  feet  and  a  half  high  in  the  tunnel  and  five  feet  high  outside. 
TTiese  dumps  are  of  great  service  in  breaking  up  pieces  of  cement. 

Boulders  10  and  15  inches  in  diameter  are  constantly  rushing  through  the  sluice, 
and  some  of  20  inches  frequently  pass.  The  great  weight  of  these  boulders 
rushing  along  at  a  speed  of  nearly  10  miles  an  hour  tries  the  sluice  severely, 
and  the  rock  bottom  is  always  worn  down  about  two  inches  in  three  months, 
and  half  of  the  paving  boulders  are  broken  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use. 

The  rock  for  the  paving  is  obtained  by  putting  an  iron  grate  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion in  the  sluice.  The  bars  of  the  grate  are  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  eight 
inches  apart,  so  everything  small  passes  through.  A  Chinaman  stands  by  the 
grate,  examines  every  boulder  that  stops,  lays  the  good  ones  on  one  side,  and 
throws  the  others' over. 

Every  evening  15  or  20  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  into  the  sluice,  and  the 
largest  amount  in  the  sluice  at  one  time  is  900  pounds.  The  owner  of  the 
slmce  never  buys  any  quicksilver,  but  has  it  to  sell,  for  he  catches  more  than  ho 
puts  in.  He  cleans  up  several  sections — a  section  is  between  two  dumps — ^between 
Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning,  which  time  he  has  for  cleaning  up  under 
a  contract  with  the  companies.  Six  men  are  employed  20  hours — 12  days'  work — 
in  cleaning  up  a  section  of  ten  boxes  or  120  feet,  and  the  expense,  including 
new  stone  and  repairing,  is  83  75  per  box.  The  yield  is  usually  825  per  box, 
or  S250  per  section,  at  a  clean  up,  and  there  are  416  boxes  in  the  sluice.  Three 
men  are  constantly  employed -in  looking  after  the  sluice,  and  extra  men  are 
engaged  ta  clean  up. 

The  companies  which  tail  into  the  tunnel  have  about  600  feet  of  ,their  own 
sluices. 

Drainage  of  Bear  River. — ^Bear  river,  opposite  to  Dutch  Flat,  is  70  feet 
deep,  \iith  tailings,  the  mass  of  which  extends  for  some  miles  above  and  many 
below.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  three  miles  long  from  Bear  river  at 
Secret  ravine  through  the  railroad  divide  to  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river, 
the  bed  of  which  is  1,000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Bear  river.  It  is  supposed  that 
an  immense  profit  would  be  derived  fi*om  such  an  enterprise,  though  the  cost  of 
making  a  tunnel  for  that  length  11  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  at  840  per  foot, 
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would  be  about  8630,000.  The  bed  of  Bear  river,  opposite  Dutch  Flat,  never 
was  flumed,  and  is  probably  quite  rich.  The  present  deposit  of  tailings  began  lo 
accumulate  in  1858  or  1859.  They  rise  about  two  feet  per  month  from  February 
till  September,  and  then  the  floods  of  winter  carry  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
them. 

South  Placer  Quartz  Regulations. — There  is  no  general  quartz  regnla- 
tion  for  Placer  county ;  each  district  has  its  own  rules. 

The  following  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  South  Placer  quartz  regulations : 

Any  person  may  take  up  and  pre-empt  one  claim  of  200  feet  in  length  on  the  lode  by  200 
feet  in  width,  (followiDg  tbe  dip  of  the  lode, )  with  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  courses,  with 
all  precious  metals  therein  contained.  Such  claims  shall  bo  valid  by  the  locator's  posting 
one  notice  thereupon,  naming  the  number  of  feet  claimed  each  way  from  said  notice  ;  desig- 
nating, if  possible,  by  croppings,  the  general  direction  of  said  lode,  but  if  no  croppings  are 
visible,  then  by  the  words  easterly,  westerly,  northerly,  or  southerly,  as  the  case  maybe ;  but 
in  no  case  shall  a  location  of  a  claim  be  invalid  by  reason  of  any  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  the  direction  of  said  lode.  Notices  of  locations  shall  be  uut  upon  the  records  of  this 
district,  together  with  filing  a  copy  of  the  same  with  the  recorder,  wnich  shall  give  as  full  a 
description  as  possible  of  the  claim. 

All  claims  shall  be  recorded  as  above  specified  within  20  days  from  the  date  of  their  notice. 

All  claims  in  this  district  shall  be  held  by  working  the  same,  the  work  to 
amount  to  at  least  one  full  day's  work  to  each  claim  in  each  company  in  every 
month  in  good  faith ;  and  after  the  sum  of  $50  to  each  name  in  such  company  shall 
have  been  expended  upon  the  clfiim,  on  application  to  the  recorder  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  go  and  see  the  work,  and  if  he  tinds  that  the  said  amount  of  work  or 
money  has  been  expended  as  before  stated,  he  shall  give  to  the  parties  o\\Tiing 
or  their  representatives  a  certificate  stating  that  the  said  amount  of  work  and 
money  has  been  expended,  which  entitles  the  owners  to  lay  over  and  suspend 
work  for  the  term  of  six  months  from  the  date  of,  said  application,  and  the  claim 
will  not  be  considered  forfeited  until  after  the  said  six  months  has  expired. 

Canada  Hill  and  Lone  Star  Regulations. — The  quartz  regulations  of 
Canada  Hill  allow  200  feet  on  the  lode  to  each  person,  and  50  feet  on  each  side, 
and  10  feet  on  every  ctoss-lode ;  and  requho  live  days'  work  per  month  for  each 
individual  claim  or  share. 

In  the  Lone  Star  district,  west  of  Auburn,  the  regulations  allow  200  feet  to  each 
person,  and  300  feet  on  each  side.  A  company's  claim  may  be  held  for  the  first 
year  by  doing  work  of  the  value  of  $25  within  60  days  after  the  location ;  and 
an  equal  amount  of  work  will  hold  it  for  any  subsequent  3'ear. 

Green  Emigrant. — The  Green  Emigrant  mine,  three  miles  northwest  from 
Auburn,  is  1,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  appears  to  run  north  65°  west,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  veins  that  seem  to  concentrate  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in 
which  a  rich  deposit  has  been  found. 

The  vein  which  runs  through  the  hill  is  called  the  Green  Emigrant,  is  three 
feet  wide,  and  dips  45°  to  the  southwest.  The  foot-wall  is  seipentino  and  the 
hanging  wall  talcose  slate  and  schist.  The  veiii  itself  near  the  surface  seems 
to  be  decomposed  quartz,  talcose,  and  schist.  The  middle  parallel  vein  is  18 
inches  wide  and  nearly  vertical,  and  the  vein  matter  is  like  that  in  the  Green 
Emigrant.  The  southwestern  vein  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  dips  45" 
to  the  east.  The  vein  matter  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  two.  There  are  spaces 
of  50  feet  between  these  parallel  veins  at  the  smfacc,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
unite  150  feet  below  the  surface.  The  walls  of  the  middle  vein  and  the  hang- 
ing wall  of  tlie  southern  vein  are  talcose  slate ;  and  the  foot-wall  of  the  latter 
vein  is  a  hard  rock  resembling  sienite.  A  shaft  was  sunk  10  feet  in  the  south- 
western vein,  and  the  rock  averaged  $10  per  ton.  The  mine  was  discovered  in 
1864,  and  not  more  than  50  tons  have  been  crushed,  yielding  $100  per  ton.  The 
yield  for  the  first  two  years  was  820,000,  but  the  proprietors  refuse  to  tell  what 
it  has  been  since.  Rumor,  which  probably  exaggerates  grossly,  savs  that  $  1 00,000 
have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar  in  the  first  six  mouths  of  1867.     That 
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many  rich  specimens  have  been  obtained  is  indubitable.  All  the  work  in  the 
mine,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  done  by  two  partners  in  it,  and  strangers  are 
not  permitted  to  enter.  The  rich  deposit  is  found  in  streaks  near  the  walls. 
The  mine  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  225  feet  long.  The  mine  owners  say  the  whole 
hill  will  pay — ^the  rock  foB  crushing  and  the  gravel  for  washing. 

The  first  extension  of  the  Green  Emigrant  on  the  north  is  600  feet  long,  and 
is  being  opened  or  examined  by  cross  cuts.  Some  auriferous  talcose  slate  has 
been  found,  but  so  far  no  vein. 

Monahan  &  Co.  have  2,000  feet  on  the  same  vein,  and  have  done  nothing. 

The  Wells  claim  is  2,400  feet  long,  and  the  vein  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are 
two  shafts,  one  50  and  the  other  40  feet  deep.  Forty  tons  have  been  crushed, 
and  they  yielded  812  50  per  ton  on  an 'average,  after  the  specimens  had  been 
picked  out. 

The  first  extension  south  of  the  Green  Emigrant  is  2,000  feet  long.  A  shaft 
has  been  sunk  25  feet,  and  the  vein  is  18  inches  wide.     The  rock  prospects  well. 

New  York  and  Empire. — The  New  York  mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Con- 
rad, one  mile  west  of  Auburn,  has  three  veins,  each  two  feet  wide,  not  more  than 
200  feet  apart. 

The  Empire  Company,  at  Ophir,  has  11,000  feet  of  claims  on  various  veins, 
and  is  working  in  a  shaft  35  feet  deep,  in  a  vein  two  feet  wide.  The  mill 
has  10  stamps,  and  began  to  run  in  March  of  this  year.  The  average  yield  is 
$8  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  sulphurets,  which  are  not  saved.  An  experiment  was 
made  in  this  mill  of  working  the  float  quartz,  which  covers  the  whole  country 
near  Ophir,  but  it  did  not  pay.  The  working  vein  is  in  granite  and  runs  north 
and  south.     The  mill  was  burned  down  in  July,  after  it  was  visited. 

ScHXABLE. — ^The  Julianne  or  Schnable  mine,  on  Jenny  Lind  Flat,  near 
Ophir,  is  2,000  feet, long  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and 
south  in  granite,  and  dipping  80°  to  the  east.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  105  feet, 
and  diifts  have  been  run  50  feet  below  the  smface,  1,200  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay 
all  the  way.  The  pay  is  evenly  distributed  through  the  vein,  and  the  average 
yield  of  free  gold,  as  reported  by  the  proprietor,  is  $6  per  ton ;  but  the  general 
impression  in  the  neighborhood  is  that  the  mine  is  quite  valuable.  The  expense 
for  stopping  out  is  $2  per  ton,  and  the  total  expense  $4.  The  croppings  have 
paid  for  2,000  feet  on  the  surface.  The  rock  contains  seven  per  cent,  of  sulphu- 
rets, which  assay  8147  per  ton,  or  $10  per  ton  of  rock.  There  is  a  five-stamp 
mill  which  has  been  running  for  two  ycai-s  and  a  half,  working  25  or  30  tons 
per  week. 

Walter  Am)  St.  Lawren'CE. — ^The  Walter  mine,  900  feet,  at  Hamberg 
Flat,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  averages  18  inches 
in  thickness,  and  dips  80®  to  the  southwest.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  45  feet, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  48  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  rock  all  the  way.  There  is 
slate  wall  on  both  sides,  but  in  some  places  the  gi*anite  comes  to  the  west  wall. 
Some  very  rich  specimens  have  been  found.  The  mine  has  no  mill.  Twenty 
tons  have  been  crushed,  and  the  yield  was  Si 3  per  ton. 

The  St.  LawTcnce  Company  has  three  claims.  The  St.  Lawrence  vein,  on 
which  they  are  working,  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  southeast  65^^,  and 
is  20  inches  wide.  The  claim  on  this  vein  is  1,400  feet  long.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  85  feet  in  pay  all  the  way.  The 
walls  are  granite,  with  a  slaty  gouge  about  an  inch  thick  on  each  side.  The 
snrface  was  worked  with  a  profit  by  Mexicans  for  many  years.  The  St.  LawTence 
claim  on  the  Boulder  vein  is  2,400  feet  lon^.  The  vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
^ide,  and  has  the  same  course,  dip,  and  walls  as  the  St.  LawTcnce.  A  shaft  has 
been  snnk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  75  feet.  An  assay  of  the  sulphurets 
shows  $138  gold  and  8158  silver  per  ton.  An  assay  of  dry  slum  showed  $19 
gold  and  846  silver  per  ton. 

GoLDEX  Rule.— The  Golden  Rule  Company,  of  Sacramento,  (to  be  distin- 
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gnisbed  from  the  Golden  Rule  Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  valoable 
mine  on  the  Mother  lode  in  Tuolumne  county,)  has  claims,  each  2,000  feet  long, 
on  three  parallel  veins  nine  miles  southrsouthwest  of  Auburn.  The  eastern  vein 
is  three  feet  thick,  and  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  250  feet  deep  and  drifts  160 
feet  long  on  the  vein,  all  the  way  in  rock  that  averages  $12  to  the  ton.  The 
middle  vein  is  two  feet  thick,  and  the  rock  averages  88.  This  is  100  feet 
from  the  eastern  vein,  has  been  reached  by  a  cross-drift  from  it,  and  a  drift  in 
the  vein  has  been  run  60  feet.  The  western  vein  is  60  feet  distant,  iR  fifteen 
inches  wide,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  75  feet  by  a  shaft,  and  to  a  length 
of  50  feet  by  drifts.  The  eastern  and  middle  veins  show  quartz  of  the  same 
quality ;  the  western  has  a  bluish  hard  quartz,  containing  more  free  gold  than 
the  others,  which  have  white  quartz  and-sulphurets.  A  20-stamp  mill  is  going 
up,  and  also  a  reverberatoiy  furnace,  with  a  capacity  to  roast  a  ton  at  a  charge. 
The  sulphurets  are  to  be  concentrated  with  Hungerford's  concentrator.  There  is 
a  75-horse  power  steam  engine  and  steam  hoisting  works.  For  hoisting,  a  flat 
wire  rope  is  used. 

Stewart's  Flat,  American  Bar,  aitd  Damascus. — Stewart's  Flat  mine, 
1,350  feet  Jong,  is  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north-northeast 
and  south-southwest,  in  granite  walls.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  120  feet,  and 
drifts  hav(5  been  run  380  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  all  the  way.  The  average 
yield  is  $15  per  ton.  The  mine  was  worked  from  18G2  to  1864,  and  was  then 
left  idle  till  this  spring,  when  work  was  resumed.     There  is  a  five-stamp  mill. 

At  American  Bar,  two  miles  below  Michigan  Bluff,  a  quartz  mill  is  being  built 

The  Damascus  quartz  mine,  at  Damascus,  was  worke<l  for  three  years,  paying 
a  profit  part  of  the  time,  and  has  been  idle  for  the  last  three  years.  The  vein  m 
1 2  feet  wide  and  the  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Red  Stone. — ^The  Bed  Stone,  10  miles  north  of  Dutch  Flat,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  is  2,400  feet  long,  on  a  yein  which 
runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  between  granite 
and  talcose  slate.  A  depth  of  165  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  30  feet  in  the  vein.  The  rock,  so  far  as  examined,  is  very  rich.  A  four- 
stamp  mill  has  been  running,  and  an  18-stamp  mill  is  now  in  the  course  of 
erection. 

There  is  a  mill  of  two  stamps  erected  in  Bear  Valley,  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting the  Champion  and  the  Blue  Belle  lodes,  both  of  which  yield  excellent 
quartz. 

Canada  Hill. — Canada  Hill,  on  the  Forest  Hill  ridge,  10  miles  west  of 
the  summit,  has  a  number  of  quartz  lodes,  some  of  which  are  very  promising  at 
the  surface.  The  gulches  about  the  hill  are  full  of  rough  gold  and  gold-bearing 
quaitz.  Most  of  the  miners  there  are  Mexicans.  The  Secret  mill,  built  four 
years  ago,  ran  two  years  and  is  now  standing  idle. 

The  Buena  Vista  Company  are  opening  a  quartz  claim. 

Bald  Mountain,  two  miles  east  of  Canada  Hill,  is  cx)vered  with  float-quartz, 
and  many  of  the  pieces  contain  specks  of  gold  plainly  visible.  There  has  been 
much  prospecting  for  lodes,  but  none  of  any  size  have  been  found. 

Harpending  Mine. — The  Gold  Quarry  Company's  property,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Banker  or  Harpending  mine,  is  situated  near  Lincoln,  on  a  deposit 
similar  to  that  of  Quail  Hill,  in  Calaveras  county.  The  ores  are  delivered  by 
contract  at  40  cents  per  ton.  A  40-stamp  mill  is  at  work,  cnishing  about  five 
joub  daily  to  the  stamp.  The  labor  is  principally  Chinese.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  entire  extraction  and  treatment  is  within  $1  per  ton. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  a  paper  on  the  Harpending  and  Quail  Hill  deposits, 
savs: 

Accompanying  the  entire  mass  of  decomposition  at  both  localities,  occnr  both  p^ld  and 
silver,  disseminated  with  remarkable  aniformity  in  all  parts  of  the  ore  ground.  At  Whiskey 
Hill  films  of  metallic  silver  are  visible  upon  the  talcose  masses,  stained  green  by  malachite 
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or  chiysoeoUa.  The  gold  is  rarely  seen  tii  ntu,  beioff'  mostly  obscnred  by  the  Teij  rusty 
and  highly-stained  character  of  the  associated  materials.  But  it  is  rare  that,  on  washing  a 
small  quantity  of  any  of  the  contents  of  these  great  deposits,  gold  is  not  fonnd  in  angalar 
erains  or  small  ragged  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  few  grains*  weight  to  impalpable  dnst. 
Nuggets  of  several  pennyweights  occar  occasionally.  This  gold  has  evidently  accompaniecl 
the  sulphuiets  and  been  left  in  its  original  position  and  condition  by  their  decomposition. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gold  of  the  gulches  adjoining  these  deposits  has  been 
derived  from  them.  At  Whiskey  HiU  the  gulch  gold  ceases  to  bo  found  as  soon  as  the  limits 
of  this  deposit  are  passed ;  and  me  same  is  true  at  Quail  Hill.  The  occurrence  of  deposits 
of  this  nature  throughout  the  range  of  the  foot  hills  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution  which  hna 
suggested  itself  of  the  origin  of  the  placer  gold,  which  is  found  in  situations  so  far  removed 
from  the  gold  belt  of  the  upper  sierras,  and  away  from  sources  usually  recognized  as  those 
to  which  placer  gold  may  be  referred.  #  »  »  »  » 

The  chemical  results  of  the  extensive  decomposition  of  metallic  sulphids  which  has  in 
former  times  occurred  at  these  localities  offer  an  interesting  problem  in  chemical  geology. 
The  snlphur  has  been  removed  chiefly  as  sulphuric  acid,  beyond  doubt,  which  has  combined 
with  iron  and  copper  to  form  sulphates  of  those  metals.  These  have,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
appeared, being  washed  out  by  the  atmospheric  waters,  and  have  followed  the  drainage  of 
the  ooontry.  At  Whiskey  Hill  I  found  the  sulphate  of  iron,  (coquimbite, )  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, (cyanosite, )  and  alum.  The  water  of  the  shaft  contains  copper  enough  to  redden  the 
iron  tools-         *  *  *  *  #»  %  # 

From  all  the  evidence  presented,  we  seem  justified  in  regarding  these  remarkable  metallic 
deposits  as  segregated  veins,  holding  a  pretty  uniform  and  hi^h  tenor  of  gold  and  silver, 
associated  with  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  extended  masses  of  metallic  sulphur- 
ets  and  quartzose  matter,  and  carrying,  at  times,  ores  of  copper,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  is,  however,  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  found  to 
ebaiaeterixe  these  veins  or  ore  channels. 
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NEVADA   COUNTY. 

Nevada  comity^  California,  has  for  its  eastern  botindary  tli^  dividing  line 
between  California  and  Nevada  State ;  extends  across  the  summit  and  down  tho 
westerly  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  foot  hills  that  border  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Sacramento  valloy.  Its  northerly  ami  southerly  boundaries 
are  the  Middle  Yuba  and  Bear  rivers,  to  the  spurces  of  those  streams;  thence 
due  east  to  the  State  line.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  65  miles,  having 
an  average  breadth  of  20,  and  containing  about  1,300  square  miles.  It  is  near 
the  midme  of  the  great  gold  region  that  stretches  along  the  westerlv  slope  of 
the  mountain  chain,  extends  entirely  across  the  auriferous  belt,  and  in  tho  last 
nineteen  years  has  produced  more  gold  than  any  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent 
in  tho  world.*  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ranges  from  800  to 
1,000  feet,  along  the  foot  hills,  and  rises  to  8,000  and  9,000  feet  in  places  on 
the  summit,  thus  affording  a  great  variety  of  climates.  On  and  near  tho  summit 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  half  the  year,  while  at  the  foot 
hills  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen. 

Several  streams,  which  have  their  sources  high  up  in  the  mountains,  How 
westerly  through  the  county,  and  empty  into  the  main  Yuba  or  Bear  river.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  are  the  South  Yuba,  Deer  creek,  and  Greenhorn, 
which,  with  their  tributaries,  have  cut  deep  channels  in  the  primitive  rock. 
Between  these  streams  and  those  forming  the  northerly  and  southerly  boundariea 

^^■^    I  I  ■■  I     IM      I  ■■■■■■■  I  p  ^^^1^  ■■      I  ^mm^^^^^m^i^^  I  ■■■■■»  ■  i  ■■.■■■■■■■■m  ■■  i  i^a  ■■  ^ 

*  Professor  B.  Silliman  says  of  the  product  of  the  ralley  district : 

'*  The  place  has  obtained  a  well-earned  celebrity  as  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  gold 
qnartz-mining  districts  in  California.  Quartz  mining  was  begun  here  as  early  as  1850,  and 
has  been  continued,  on  the  whole,  with  a  steadily  increasing  success,  to  the  present  time. 

*'It  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  total  product  of  the  Grass  Valley  quarta 
mines,  but  it  is  believed  by  those  best  able  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  this  subject 
that  the  product  in  1866  was  probably  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  while  for  the  whole  period 
£ram  1851— say  14  years— it  was  probably  in  excess  of  $-23,000,000.'' 
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of  tlie  county  are  four  main  ridges  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  monn- 
jtain  chain,  and  varying  in  length  from  25  to  40  miles.  These  ridges  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  gravel  and  alluvial  deposits,  the  debris  from  the  higher  moun- 
tains, and  matter  of  volcanic  origin.  In  places  the  bed  rock  rises  nearly  to  the 
surface,  but  in  general  the  alluvium  is  from  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  at  the 
higher  elevations  is  covered  with  basaltic  rocks  and  a  deep  volcanic  cement. 
The  volcanic  covering  is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  extended  over  a  much 
larger  area  than  at  present,  forming  extensive  table  lands,  but  in  course  of  time 
has  been  worn  away  on  the  lower  portions  and  along  the  margins  of  the  ridges, 
leaving  the  alluvium  as  the  upper  surface,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal field  for  hydraulic  mining.* 

*  Professor  SilKman,  in  an  article  published  in  Bean*8  Directory  of  Nevada,  sajs  of  the 
general  geological  character  of  the  Grass  Valley  district: 

**  The  gold-bearing  rocks  at  this  place  are  mostly  highly  metamorphic  schists  or  sandstone 
passing  into  diorite  or  greenstone  syenite.  These  greenstones,  seemingly  crystaline,  are 
probably  only  highly  altered  sedimentary  rocks,  containing  a  large  amount  of  protoxide  of 
iron  witn  sulphuret  of  iron.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  slaty  rocks  occur,  more  or  less 
talcose  or  cfaioritic  in  character ;  masses  of  seipentine  also  abound,  forming  at  times  one 
wall  of  the  quartz  reins.  This  serpentine  is  probably  metamorphic  of  the  magnesian  rocks 
last  named.  The  red  soil,  seen  almost  everywhere  in  the  Grass  Valley  district,  has  its  origin 
from  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  greenstones  and  diorites,  and  set  at  libc^y 
by  its  decoraposition. 

'*The  line  of  contact  between  the  gold-hearing  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Grass  Valley 
and  the  granites  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  met  on  the  road  to  the  town  of  Nevada,  about  a  half 
mile  before  coming  to  Deer  creek.  The  talcose  and  chloritic  slates  are  seen  to  the  north,  in 
Che  direction  of  the  Peck  load,  and  in  the  slate  districts  of  Deer  creek. 

**The  dip  and  strike  of  the  rocks  in  the  Grass  Valley  region  is  seon  to  vanr  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  FoUov^ing  the  course  of  Wolf  creek,  a  tribatary  of  Bear  river, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  valley  of  this  stream — which  is  Grass  Valley — as  well  as  of  its 
principal  branches,  follows,  in  the  main,  the  line  or  strike  of  the  rocks.  In  the  absence  of 
an  accurate  map  of  the  region  it  may  not  be  easy  to  make  this  statement  evident.  But  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  chief  mines  of  this  district  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the 
veins  in  the  Forest  Springs  location,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  district,  is  nearly  north 
and  south — N.  about  20^  E. — with  a  very  flat  dip  to  the  east ;  while  at  the  Eureka  mine,  on 
Eureka  Hill,  about  four  miles  to  the  northward,  the  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south  of  about  78  degrees.  Again,  commencing  at  North  Gold  Hill 
and  following  toe  course  of  the  famous  vein  which  bears  the  names  of  Geld  Hill,  Massachu- 
setts Hill,  and  New  York  Hill,  we  find  the  veins  conforming  essentially  to  the  southerly 
course  of  the  stream,  with  an  easterly  dip.  The  North  Star,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  likewise 
the  same  general  direction  of  dip.  Near  Miller's  ravine,  nt  £1  Dorado  mill,  Wolf  creek  makes 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  left  or  east,  leaving  the  Lone  Jack,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Allison 
Ranch  mines  to  the  west.  All  these  last-named  mines  are  found  to  possess  a  westerly  dip, 
showing  the  existence  of  a  synclinal  axis  running  between  the  base  of  New  York  Hill  and 
the  mines  liaving  westerly  dips  last  named,  along  which,  probably,  the  veins  will,  if  explored 
in  depth,  bo  found  *  in  basin.^  The  dip  at  Lone  Jack  is  about  3(P  west ;  at  Allison  Ranch 
it  is  about  45^  west.  Just  below  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  Wolf  cieck  again  makes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left;  nearly,  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  resumes  its  former  course  with  the  same 
abruptness.  A  miie  lower  down,  where  it  strikes  the  Forest  Springs  locations,  we  find  the 
Morambagua  inclosed  in  syenitic  rocks,  dipping  at  a  very  low  an^le  to  the  east ;  a  dip  is  seen 
also,  at  a  still  less  angle,  in  the  Shamroc^,  yet  further  south.  There  is  probably  a  saddle  or 
anticlinal  axis  below  the  Allison  Ranch  mine,  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  syenitic  mass,  which, 
it  seems  probable,  sets  in  at  the  sharp  bend  in  the  stream,  before  alluded  to,  and  where  the 
ravine  trail  joins  it.    The  stream  prooablv  runs  prettv  nearly  in  the  basin  of  the  synclinal. 

**The  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  Wolf  creek,  and  above  Forest  Springs  locations,  dip 
westerly.  Such  is  the  case  at  Kate  Hayes  and  with  the  veins  on  Osbom  Hill.  The  middle 
branch  of  the  creek  sweeps  around  to  the  east,  forms  its  junction  with  the  north  fork,  and 
the  veins  explored  there  near  its  upper  waters,  as  at  Union  Hill,  the  Burdette  eround,  Mur- 
phy vein,  Lucky,  and  Cambridge,  all  dip  southwest  or  S3uth,  conformably  to  the  Idaho  and 
Eureka,  and  at  a  pretty  high  angle.  Toe  Eureka  vein,  going  west,  faults  in  the  Whiting 
ground,  and,  having  previously  become  almost  vertical,  has,  west  of  the  fault,  a  northerly 
dip  at  a  high  angle.  At  the  Coe  ground  this  northerly  dip  is  also  found  at  an  angle  of  about 
5u^.  At  Cincinnati  Hill  the  vein  dips  southerly,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  North  Star,  there  being  a  valley  between  the  two,  and  a  saddle  or  anticlinal  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Massachusetts  Hills. 

'*  These  facts,  which  by  a  more  detailed  statement  could  be  easily  multiplied,  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  course  and  dip  of  the  Gross  Valley  veins  is  especially  conformable 
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The  wbole  conntiy  was  originally  covered  with  magmfioent  foreats^  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  pirie  predominating  in  the  more  elevated  regions^  and  giving 
place  to  the  oak  in  the  foot-hills.  As  the  first  settlers  had  no  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  felt  that  they  were  but  sojonmers  for  a  time  is  the  mineS;  the  timber 
has  been  wastefhlly  nsed,  and  much  of  it  has  disappeared. 

The  entire  county  is  what  might  be  termed  mineral  land,  as  distinguished 
from  agricultural.  Yet  there  are  many  sheltered  valleys  of  rich,  arable  soil 
which  nave  been  cultivated,  and  amply  rewarded  the  husbandman.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Pema  valley,  lying  near  the  westerly  border  of  the  county,  and  con- 
taining about  2,000  acres  of  good  soil,  which  has  been  occupied  and  cultivated 
for  many  years. 

Settlemejtt.— The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Nevada  county  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1848,  when  the  south  and  middle  branches  of  the  Yuba  were 
prospected  for  gold  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the-  mountains,  and  many 

to  that  of  the  rocks,  and  that  the  streams  have,  in  general,  excavated  their  valleys  in  alike 
cooforinable  manner.'* 

Id  reference  to  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  Grass  Valley,  Professor  Silliman  says : 

*'  The  qoartz  veins  of  Grass  Valley  district  are  not  generally  laree.  Two  feet  is  probably 
a  fiill  average  thickness,  while  some  of  the  most  pr^octive,  and  those  which  have  given 
from  the  first  a  high  reputation  to  this  region,  have  not  averaged  ovdr  a  foot,  or  possibly 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  some  exceedingly  rich  veins,  which  will  hardly 
average  four  inches  in  thickness,  a<id  which  have  yet  been  worked  at  a  profit,  while  ut  the 
same  time  there  are  veins  like  the  Eureka,  which  have  averaged  three  in  thickness,  and  the 
Union  Hill  vein  over  four  feet.  The  Grass  Valley  veins  are  often,  perhaps,  usually  imbedded 
in  the  Inclosing  rocks,  with  seldom  a  fluccan  or  clay  selvage  or  parting,  although  this  is 
■oroetimes  found  on  one  or  both  walls. 

**  The  walls  of  the  fissures  and  the  contact  faces  of  the  veins  are  often  seen  to  be  beautifoUy 
polished  and  striated. 

'*  The  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  mineralized,  crystalline,  and  affording  the  most  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  an  ori^n  from  solution  in  water,  and  afford  not  the  least  evidence  of  an 
igneoos  ori;]^n.  Calcedomc  cavities  and  agatized  structure  are  very  consi)icuons  features  in 
many  of  the  best  characterized  and  nlost  productive  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  this  district. 
Thesie  indisputable  evidences  of  an  aoueous  origin  are  seen  in  Massachusetts  Hill,  Ophir 
Hill,  Allison  Ranch,  Kate  Hayes,  and  Eureka. 

**The  metallic  contents  of  the  Grass  Valley  veins  vary  extremely ;  some  carry  but  little  or  no 
visible  gold  or  sulphnrts,  although  the  gold  tenor  is  found  in  working  in  mill  to  be  satis- 
fiictory,  and  the  sulphurets  appear  on  concentrating  the  sands  from  crushing.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Lucky  and  Cambridge  mines,  for  example.  But  in  most  cases  the  veins  of  this 
district  abound  in  sulphurets,  chiefly  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  the  sulphnreted  contents 
varying  greatly  in  the  same  vein ;  zinc  and  arsenic  are  found  also,  but  more  rarely,  the 
most  noted  example  of  arsenical  sulphurets  being  in  the  Norambagua  and  on  the  Henston 
Hill ;  lead  abounds  in  the  Union  Hill  lodes,  (as  galena, )  and  the  same  metal  is  found  associated 
with  the  yellow  copper  in  parts  of  the  Eureka  mine.  The  gold  when  visibly  is  very  com- 
monly seen  to  be  associatca  with  the  sulphurets ;  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts Hill,  while  Rocky  Bar  and  in  Scadden  Flat,  on  the  same  vein,  the  gold  is  found 
sometimes  in  beautiful  ciystallized  masses,  binding  together  the  quartz,  and  almost  destitute 
of  snlphurets.  Mr.  William  Watt  informed  me  that  in  working  some  seventy  thousand 
tons  ot  rock  ^m  Massachusetts  Hill  vein,  the  average  tenor  of  gold  was  about  $80 ;  but  at 
timea  this  vein  was  almost  barren,  while  again  the  gold  was  found  in  it  so  abundantly, 
especially  where  it  was  thin,  that  it  had  to  be  cut  out  with  chisels.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety 
that  in  the  Gold  Hill  vein,  (continuation  of  the  vein  in  Massachusetts  Hill, )  portions  of  the 
k>de  were  so  highly  chai^d  with  gold  that  the  amount  sequestered  by  the  miners  in  a  single 
year  exceeded  ^0,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Lucky  mines,  having  a  tenor 
of  abont  $35  to  $60  gold  to  the  ton,  the  precious  metal  is  seldom  visible.  In  the  Eureka, 
where  the  average  tenor  of  gold  in  1866  was  $50  per  ton,  it  seldom  exhibited  what  may  be 
oaUed  a  '  specimen '  of  s^ld. 

"The  structure  of  the  veins  in  Grass  Valley  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  district, 
especiallv  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  pyrites  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  wall. 
On  the  Enreka  Hill  the  veins  possess  a  laminated  structure  parallel  to  the  walls,  enclosing 
portions  of  the  diorite  or  talcose  rocks,  forming  closures  or  joints  in  which  the  vein  splits 
easily.  On  these  surfaces  of  cleavage  minute  scales  of  gold  may  often  be  detected  by  ck>se 
inspection.  The  sulphurets  are  also  seen  to  be  arranged  in  bands  or  lines  parallel  to  the 
walla.  In  many  other  cases  this  kind  of  structure  is  found  to  bo  wholly  absent,  while  the 
snlphniieta  and  gold  appear  to  follow  no  regular  mode  of  distribution.    In  a  few  mines  the 
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rich  deposits  were  found  in  the  gravel  bars  and  along  the  margins  of  those  streams. 
Two  or  three  parties  remuned  in  their  camps  over  winter,  but  the  most  of  the 
adventurers  retunied  to  the  valleys  or  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall.  The  next 
season,  when  the  news  of  the  discoveries  brought  a  rus)i  of  gold-seekers  from  tho 
eastern  States,  the  lower  portion  of  the  county,  and  as  far  up  as  Nevada  City, 
was  explored  by  prospectors.  One  or  two  companies  of  overland  immigrants 
that  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Truckee  route  stopped  near  Rough  and  Ready 
and  remained  there  during  the  wipter  of  1849-50.  Another  company  of  immi- 
grants stopped  in  Grass  valley,  and  others  who  had  found  rich  claims,  including 
two  or  three  families,  spent  the  winter  in  the  basin  of  Nevada.  Mining,  which 
commenced  along  the  running  streams,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  dry  gulches 
and  flats,  and  thence  into  the  hills,  thus  greatly  enlarging  the  known  mining  area. 
Enough  prospecting  had  been  done  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849  to  prove 
the  surface  diggings  to  be  incredibly  rich,  individuals  in  some  cases  having  taken 

Aulphurets  are  arranged  very  distinctly  in  bands  or  zones,  parallel  to  the  walls,  forming^ 
*  ribbon  quartz.*    Tbis  is  especially  distinct  in  the  Norambagua,  where,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  sulphurets  are  arsenical,  and  the  gold  very  finely  disseminated. 

**The  average  tenor  of  the  gold  in  the  Grass  Valley  veins  is  believed  to  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  is  found  in  most  other  portions  of  California.  In  Allison  Ranch,  Massachusetts 
Uill,  Rocky  Bar,  Ophir  Hill,  and  Eureka,  this  average  has  probably  reached  |50  to  the  ton. 
In  many  other  mines  it  has  been  considerably  less,  but,  on  the  whole,  $30  may  not  be  far 
from  the  general  average  tenor  of  the  whole  district,  meaning,  of  cburse,  the  amount  actually 
saved  by  milling  operations. 

**The  loss  of  gold  is  very  various,  but  is  probably  nearly  always  greater  than  owners  are 
willing  to  confess,  if  indeed  they  know,  which  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  in  one  welUknown 
mine,  my  own  samples  of  quartz  sands,  and  sulphurets  from  *  pans,'  assayed  respectively 
f^  and  $57  per  ton — a  result  which  was  later  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  another  very 
competent  mming  engineer,  quite  independently.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Eureka  and  Noran>- 
bagua,  my  own  researches  show  the  loss  in  the  tailings  to  be  very  small,  not  exceeding  $7  to 
the  ton  in  the  latter,  and  less  than  that  in  the  former. 

**The  gold  in  many  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  is  very  easily  worked,  being  clean,  angular, 
and  not  very  small,  hence  it  is  readily  entangled  in  the  fibre  of  blankets,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  sulphurets,  naturally  leading  to  the  method  most  comtfionly  in  use  in 
Grass  valley  for  treatment  of  the  gold  ores." 

The  same  authority  refers  as  follows  to  the  Grass  Valley  method  of  amalgamation : 

**What  may  properly  be  called  the  'Grass  Valley  mode,' consists  in  the  use  of  heavy 
stamps,  700  or  1,000  pounds,  crushing  usually  two  tons,  sometimes  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  ore  each  in  24  hours  through  screens  not  exceeding  No.  6,  rarely  so  fine.  Amal|;a- 
mating  in  battery  and  copper  aprons  are  usually  united.  In  some  mills  mercurial  rifiles 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  discharge,  but  more  commonly  the  whole  body  of  crushed  stuff  is 
led  at  once  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  out  every  few  minutes  into  tanks,  where  the  free 


which  the  stuff  is  fed  to  the  vats  in  a  regulated  manner  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  iron 
blades  slowly  revolve  in  the  vats  to  cause  a  mixture  of  the  sands  and  quicksilver.  By  tbis 
apparatus,  at  the  Eureka  mill,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  is  obtained  which  is  saved 
from  the  ore.  Beyond  the  amalgamators  the  sands  are  carried  over  amalgamatic  copper 
sluices,  and  are  put  through  various  ore-saving  processes,  with  a  view  especially  to  concen- 
trating the  sulphurets.  These  processes  vary  much  in  different  mines.  In  some  mills, 
especially  the  Ophir,  much  more  elaborate  mechanical  apparatus  has  latelv  been  introduced, 
with  what  results  still  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  method  of  treatment  just 
sketched  seems  imperfect,  (as  it  undoubtedly  is,)  it  is  the  method  which  has  hitherto  yielded 
the  large  returns  of  gold  for  which  Grass  valley  has  obtained  its  well-deserved  renown.  As 
the  development  of  the  district  goes  forward,  cases  will  occur  of  veins  containing  gold  in  a 
state  of  very  fine  division,  to  wnich  other  methods  of  treatment  must  be  applied.  Such 
examples  indeed  already  exist,  and  the  problems  which  they  offer  will  be  met  by  the  use  of 
other  sjrstems  of  amalgamation,  or  by  suitable  modifications  of  the  existing  system. 

**  Value  of  the  8uLPHURET8.~The  sulphurets  occurring  in  the  Grass  Valley  district  are 
usually  rich  in  srold — some  of  them  remarkably  so.  In  quantity  they  probably  do  not  on 
an  average  amount  to  over  one  per  cenL  of  the  mass  of  the  ores,  although  in  oertun  mines 
they  are  found  more  abundantly.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  better  u>ode  known  of  treat- 
ing them  than  the  wasteful  one  of  grinding  tnem  in  pans  and  amalgamating.  In  this  way 
rarely Airas  60  per  cent,  of  the  gold  tenor  saved.  After  many  abortive  efforts,  at  length  com- 
plete success  bos  been  met  witn  in  the  use  of  Plattner's  chlorination  process.    Mr.  Deetken, 
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0nt  thonsancls  of  dollars  in  a  few  days,  and  the  fame  of  the  mines  reaching  other 
parts  of  the  State,  the  hills  and  ravines  of  the  county  were  overrnn  with  eager 
prospectors  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1850.  During  that  season  settlements 
were  made  and  mining  commenced  in  every  part  of  the  county,  except  what  is 
now  Meadow  Lake  township,  while  the  towns  of  Nevada,  Grass  Valley,  and 
Rough  and  Ready  each  became  tho  centre  of  a  large  mining  population.  No 
definite  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  gold  product  of  the  county  in  1850 ;  but 
it  most  have  been  large,  for  there  were  not  less  than  four  or  five  thousand  men 
engaged  in  the  mines.  The  claims  were  extraordinarily  rich,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  miners  returned  to  their  fonner  homes  with  what  they  consid- 
ered snug  fortunes,  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each,  as  the  result  of  their  sum- 
mer's work.     Never  were  fortunes  more  easily  made  by  the  unskilled  laborer. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of 
the  coonty,  the  territory  having  pre^^ously  been  comprised  within  the  limits  of 

now  connected  with  the  reduction  works  of  the  Eureka  n\ine,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing overcome  the  difficulties  which  formerly  prevented  the  nuccessful  use  of  this  process  in 
Grass  Valley,  a  more  detailed  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  notice  of  too  Eureka 


mme." 


In  reference  to  the  length  and  depth  of  prodoctive  ore  ground,  the  following  remarks,  by 
Professor  Silliman,  arc  interesting : 

**  Of  the  length  of  the  productive  portion  of  quartz  veins  and  the  depth  at  which  they  com- 
mence to  become  productive,  Grass  Valley  offers  some  instructive  examples: 

**  The  North  btar  vein,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  been  proved  productive  on  a  stretch  of  about 
1,000  feet,  while  the  tenor  of  gold  has  gradually  increased  with  the  depth,  from  an  average 
of  $2P  in  the  upper  levels  to  nearly  double  that  in  the  lower  levels.  The  limits  named  are 
rather  those  of  exploration  than  the  known  extent  of  the  productive  ore.  In  the  vein  on 
Massachusetts  and  Gold  Hills,  on  the  contrary,  the  distribution  of  the  *pay'  has  been  found 
much  more  capricious,  being  at  times  extremely  rich,  and  again,  with  no  apparent  reason, 
Yielding  scarcely  the  cost  of  milling.  The  Eureka  mine  offers  the  most  remarkable  example, 
however,  of  a  steady  increase  from  a  non-paying  tenor  of  gold  near  the  outcrop  to  one  of 
uncommon  productiveness.  An  opinion  has  found  advocates,  and  has  been  perhaps  gdbe- 
nlly  accepted  b^  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins,  tnat  they  were 
richest  near  surface  and  in  depth  became  gradually  poorer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  justify  such  a  generalization  more  than  there  is  to  sustain 
an  opposite  opinion.  If  we  accept  facts  as  a  guide,  wo  find  in  California  that  the  deepest 
mines,  for  example.  Hay  ward's  Eureka,  in  Amador,  1,200  feet;  North  Star,  750  feet  on  tho 
slope;  Princeton,  in  Mariposa  countv,  800  feet;  Eureka,  (Grass  Valley.)  400  feet;  Allison 
Banch,  525  feet,  &c.,  as  a  rule  have  had  an  increasing  tenor  of  gold.  If  the  Allison  Ranch, 
the  Princeton  mine,  and  some  others  appear  to  be  exceptions,  tho  answer  is,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  the  same  variations  of  proauctiveness  in  depth  which  are  known  to  exist  in  linear 
extent.  The  Princeton,  after  an  excellent  run  of  good  ore,  became  suddenly  poor,  at  a  depth 
of  over  600  feet,  in  1865;  but  I  aita  informed  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  present  superintendent, 
thmt  the  good  ore  came  in  again  in  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Laur,  the  French  engineer,  whoso 
papers  of  Cnlifomia  mines  is  often  quoted,  cites  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  in  evidence  of  the 
theory  of  a  decreasing  tenor  of  gold  in  depth,  but  it  is  in  proof  that  since  the  date  of  Mr. 
Laur's  visit  (18G3-^3)  this  mine  has  been  at  work  on  ores  which  have  yielded  over  $100  value, 
its  present  suspended  activity  being  due  to  causes  quite  unconnected  with  the  intrinsic  value 
of  tbe  mine.  The  rich  *  chimneys*  or  productive  zones  of  ore  ground  are  known  to  be  of 
Tarious  extent  in  ouartz  veins,  fr<»m  a  few  feet  to  many  hundreds  of  feet,. and. it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  valid  reason  why  we  may  not  expect  the  same  changes  in  a  vertical  direction 
which  we  find  in  a  horizontal.  As  the  ore-bearing  ground  or  shoots  of  ore  have  in  many,  if 
not  in  most  cases,  a  well-determined  pitch  off  the  vertical,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  vertical 
shaft  or  incline  at  right  angles  to  the  veins  must,  in  descending,  pass  out  of  the  rich  into  the 

Kor  ground,  at  certain  intervals,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  an  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  miners 
ve  abandoned  sinking  because  they  found  the  '  pay '  suddenly  cease  in  depth,  when  a 
short  distance  more  would  probably  bring  them  into  another  zone  of  good  ore.  The  expe- 
rience of  every  gold-mining  district  offers  examples  in  illustration  of  these  remarks-.  In 
quartz  veins  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphurets,  it  is  evident  that  the  outcrop- 
pings  should  offer  much  better  returns  to  mining  industry  than  will  follow  after  the  line  of 
atmospheric  decomposition  has  been  passed,  because  above  this  lino  nature  has  set  freo  the 
gold  formerly  entangled  in  the  sulphurets,  leaving  it  available  for  the  common  modes  of  treat- 
ment, with  the  add^  advantage  oftentimes  that  the  particles  of  free  gold  formerly  distributed 
through  a  considerable  soction  of  the  vein,  are  found  concentrated  in  a  limited  amount  of  ore. 
It  is  easy  to  reach  the  conclusion  in  such  cases  that  the  tenor  of  gold  in  the  vein  is  less  in 
depth,  aher  tho  real  average  tenor  is  reached,  while  in  fact  it  is  neither  greater  nor  leas  ;.but 
the  metal  is  no  longer  available  by  common  methods  of  treatment. 
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Yuba.  Nevada  City,  then  the  principal  town  and  near  the  centre  of  po^^hlation, 
was  ma<le  the  county  seat,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  county  is 
divide<l  into  nine  townships  for  local  government^  viz :  Nevada,  Grass  Valley , 
Rough  and  Ready,  Bridgeport,  Bloomfield,  Eureka,  Washington,  Little  York, 
and  Meadow  Lake.  Rough  and  Ready  comprises  the  foot-hills  extending  across 
the  western  end  of  the  county,  from  the  Yuba  to  Bear  river;  Meadow  Lake 
includes  the  summit  extending  across  the  eastern  end ;  Bridgeport,  Bloomfield 
and  Eureka  lie  Iwtween  the  middle  and  south  Yuba  on  the  north ;  Little  York 
is  on  the  south,  mostly  lying  between  Bear  river  and  Greenhorn  creek ;  and 
between  Rough  and  Ready  and  Meadow  Lake  are  the  townships  of  Gmss  Valley, 
Nevada  and  VVashington,  occupying  the  central  position. 

Of  the  early  settlers  but  few  remained  permanently  in  the  county,  by  £Eir  the 
larger  propoition  returning  to  the  east,  or  taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in 
other  paits  of  California.  But  their  places  were  filled  by  other  adventurers,  and 
the  population  gradually  assumed  a  permanent  character,  and  now  numbers  not 
far  from  20,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  adult  males.  The  inhab- 
itants derive  their  support  either' directly  or  indirectly  from  the  mines,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  which  depend  all  other  branches  of  business. 

Placer  Minixg. — Placer  mining  properly  signifies  the  working  of  the  shal- 
low deposits;  but  in  California  the  term  "placer"  is  usually  applied  to  the  deep 
deposits  as  well  as  the  shallow  diggings — ^hydraulic  and  cement  mining  being 
only  branches  of  placer  mining — aftd  all  except  the  quartz  lodes  being  desig- 
nated as  placer  mining. 

The  placer  mines  of  Nevada  county  have  been  worked  steadily  since  1849, 
and  have  \nelded  an  amount  of  treasure  that,  could  the  figures  be  procured, 
would  stagger  belief.  The  rich  pockets  along  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and 
the  shallow  diggings  and  ravines  that  required  no  capital  and  but  little  prelim- 
inary labor  to  mine  successfully,  have  been  mostly  worked  out,  and  capital  and 
skill  ai*e  now  indispensable  to  success,  yet  there  is  but  little  diminution  in  the 
yield.  As  claims  ai'e  worked  out  in  one  place  new  ones  are  opened  in  other 
localities,  and  although  failure  in  any  given  enterprise  is  about  as  likely  as 
success,  yet  the  prospect  of  big  strikes,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  fortune  or  a 
competency  by  one  or  two  years  of  well-directed  labor,  are  incentives  that  can- 
not fail  to  enlist  the  skill  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  mining  population. 

At  first,  mining  was  confined  to  the  -gravel  bars  and  beds  of  the  running 
streams,  and  as  these  were  partially  exhausted,  it  gradually  extended  to  the  dry 
ravines,  flats  aijd  hillsides  adjacent.  The  rocker  was  the  principal  machine  used 
for  washing  the  auriferous  sands  and  separating  the  gold  from  the  lighter  particles. 
It  had  been  brought  into  use  in  the  summer  of  1848,  during  the  first  season  of 
mining  in  California,  though  much  of  the  gold  obtained  that  season  was  separated 
by  the  Mexican  method  of  washing  the  sand  in  wooden  bowls.  Sheet-iron  pans 
are  now  used  by  the  American  miners  for  prospecting  and  other  purposes,  in 
place  of  the  wooden  bowls  of  the  Mexicans.  The  rocker  was  superseded  by 
the  long-toni,  by  means  of  which  a  larger  amount  of  earth  and  gravel  could  be 
washed ;  and  the  long-tom  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the  sluice.  This  was  a  most 
important  improvement,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  many  cliums  that  would  not 
pay  iivith  the  rocker  and  long-tom.* 

*  Professor  Silliman,  in  a  report  on  the  property  of  the  Eureka  Ditch  Company,  says  of  the 
sources  to  which  the  gold  in  California  is  referable : 

'*The  original  source  from  whence  all  the  gold  of  California  has  been  derived  is  undoubt- 
edly the  veins  of  eold-bearing  quarts  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  all  the  slates  and  meta- 
morphic  rock  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierras  within  the  areas  known  as  the  gold  regions. 
But  this  original  or  great  source  of  the  precious  metal  is  historically  secondary  to  the  shallow 
and  deep  digging  or  placers,  in  the  former  of  which  gold  was  first  discovered,  and  whi^ 
daring  the  early  years  of  California  historv  furnished  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metal  sent  into 
commerce.  That  the  placers  were  derived  from  the  degpiedation  or  breaking  up  of  the  aurif- 
erous veins  and  thedistribution  of  the  detritus  thus  formed  by  the  agency  of  running  water 
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Ditobee  at  length  were  constrncteil  to  bring  the  water  over  the  hills,  and  as 
the  miners  were  compelled  to  leave  the  flats  and  ravines  and  take  to  the  deeper 
diggings,  the  process  of  shovelling  the  earth  into  the  sluices  became  unprofitable, 
and  the  practice  of  ground-sluicing  came  into  use.  By  this  process  the  surface- 
soil,  being  loosened  up  or  thrown  into  a  trench  cut  in  the  bed  rock,  was  washed 
away  by  a  stream  of  water,  leaving  only  the  heavy  gravel  at  the  bottom  to  be 
shovelled  into  the  sluices.     Ground-sluicing  was  earned  on  extensively  in  this 

and  ice  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  pretty  conclasively  proved  that 
the  gold-bearing  gravel  is  of  two  distinct  epochs,  both  geologically  very  modern,  but  the 
later  period  distinctly  separated  in  time  from  the  earlier,  and  its  materials  (derived  chiefly  from 
the  breaking  up  and  redistribution  of  the  older  or  deep  placers.  These  appear  to  be  distinctly 
referable  to  a  nver  system  different  from  that  which  now  exists,  flowing  at  a  higher  level,  or 
over  a  less  elevated  continental  mass,  and  with  more  power,  but  generally  in  the  direction 
of  the  main  valleys  of  the  present  system.  It  was  pretty  early  discovered  that  very  exten- 
sive and  valuable  deposits  of  auriferous  g^vel  lay  at  levels  far  above  the  present  course  of 
the  streams,  and  that  to  wash  these  deposits  required  the  adoption  of  new  methods  adapted 
to  meet  the  case.  Hence  came  the  so-called  hydraulic  process,  which,  although  in  use  now 
for  more  than  ten  years,  has  yet  made  barely  more  than  a  commencement  upon  the  great 
mass  of  deep-lying  auriferous  shingle  which  remains  to  be  treated  by  this  method  of  gold 
washing. 

**  Finally  corner  the  era  of  qnartz  mining  Sn  depth,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which 
demanded  more  skill  and  capital,  as  well  as  cheaper  labor  and  better  machinery,  than  the 
early  days  of  California  furnished.  In  this  man  undertakes  to  do  for  himself  by  the  use  of 
his  own  skill  what  in  an  earlier  age  nature  had  done  for  him  on  a  grand  scale,  in  breaking 
np  the  matrix  of  the  precious  metal,  commencing  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  stream  of  golo. 

*^  I  propose  at  present  to  consider  with  some  detail  the  second  of  the  great  sources  of  gold 
productions,  viz :  deep-lying  placers.  The  character  of  these  deposits  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  description  of  the  ground  hetween  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  river,  in  Nevada 
county,  where  this  description  of  gold  deposit  is  well  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  consid- 
erable amount  of  mining  work  which  has  been  performed  there,  the  whole  of  this  ground 
being  controlled  by  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Ynba  Canal  Company  and  of  the  Eureka  Lake 
Water  Company. 

**  The  Deep  Placers  op  the  Yuba.— The  Yuba  is  an  affluent  of  the  Feather  river,  which 
it  joins  nt  Marysville  on  its  way  to  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento.  The  south  and  middle 
forks  of  the  Yuba  river  unite  with  the  North  Yuba,  the  course  of  which  is  uearly  at  right 
angles  to  these  two  branches,  whose  meati  conrse  is  west  about  13^  south,  (magnetic,)  the 
Feather  river  running  about  north  and  south. 

**  The  ridge  of  land  embraced  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  is  from  six 
to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  auriferous  gravel,  as  thus  far  explored,  about 
30  miles,  forming  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  above  the 
sea  is,  at  its  western  extremity,  near  French  Corral,  about  1,500  feet,  from  whence  it  gradually 
rises  into  the  high  Sierras,  the  Yuba  Gap  Pass  being  4,.^70  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Downie- 
Tille  Bnttes  about  8,840  feet.  This  Mesopotamia  is  cut  up  by  ravines  descending  from  a 
central  axis  both  ways  into  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers  forming  '  gulches  *  with  steep  sides, 
often  beautifully  wooded.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the  laDd  are  covered  by  a  heavy 
bed  of  volcanic  ashes  and  breccia,  which  evidently  at  an  earlier  day  formed  a  continuous 
sheet  over  not  only  the  tongue  of  land  under  consideration,  but  over  the  adjacent  region,  as 
is  conspicnously  seen  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  various  rivers  This  mass  of  volcanic 
ashes  contains  numerous  angular  fragments  of  cellular  lava,  trachjrte,  basalt,  porphyry,  and 
volcanic  mineral  aggregates  auite  foreign  to  the  general  geology  of  the  country.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  with  the  topograpny  and  drainage  of  the  surface,  but  it  forms  the  summits  of  all 
the  hills  above  a  certain  horizon,  and  in  places  reaches  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  rivers.  Below  Columbia  the  denudation  of  the  surface  has  removed 
the  volcanic  matter,  leaving  the  auriferous  gravel  exposed  as  the  upper  surface.  This  volcanic 
deposit  receives  from  the  miners  the  general  name  of  *  cement,*  u  term  it  well  deserves  from 
its  compact  and  tenacious  character,  much  resembling  pozzoluna  or  Roman  cement. 

•*The  auriferous  gravel  varies  in  thickness  from  80  to  100 1'eot,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to 
denndation,  to  250  feet  or  more  where  it  is  protected  from  such  action.  Probably  120  feet  is 
not  an  over-statement  for  its  average  thickness  in  the  marginal  portions,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  by  working  the  deep  diggings  or  hydraulic  claims.  Tois  vast  gravel  bed  is  com- 
posed of  rounded  masses  of  quartz,  greenstone,  and  all  the  metamoipbic  rocks  which  are 
loond  in  the  high  Sierras. 

**  It  is  oflen  lo<Uilly  stratified,  but  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  continuity  in  its  beddings. 
The  lower  portions  are  composed  of  larger  boulders  than  the  upper  as  a  general  rule,  but  this 
does  not  exclude  the  occasional  presence  of  huge  boulders  in  the  central  and  upper  portions. 
In  a  fresh  fracture  of  the  whole  thickness  of  these  deposits,  such  as  may  be  seen  daily  in  the 
*  claims,'  which  are  being  actively  worked,  a  striking  contrast  of  color  is  seen  between  the 
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country  in  1851  and  1852,  the  use  of  the  sluice  proper  at  that  time  be!!^  well 
understood,  and  having  in  a  great  measure  superceded  other  methods.  With  most 
of  the  mining  improvements  there  were  no  especial  inventions,  but  the  different 
appliances  came  into  use  gradually  as  they  were  needed  by  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  mining,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  'of  the  combined  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  mining  population.  William  El  well  put  up  and  used  the  first 
sluice  at  Nevada  City,  in  February  or  March,  1850,  but  he  does  not  claim  it  as 

lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  grtkvel  mass,  consequent  on  the  percolation  of  atmospheric 
waters  and  air,  oxidizing  the  iron  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  and  staining 
the  gravel  of  a  lively  rra  and  yellow  color  in  waving  lines  and  bands,  contrasting  boldly 
with  the  blue  color  of  the  nnoxidized  portions.  A  close  examination  of  the  blue  colored 
portion  of  the  gravel  shows  it  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites.) 
forming,  in  fact,  the  chief  cementing  material  which  holds  the  pebbles  in  a  mass  as  firm  as 
conglomerate,  requiring  the  force  of  gunpowder  to  break  it  up. 

**  In  tbe  upper  portions  of  these  beds  are  frequent  isolated  patches,  often  of  considerable 
extent,  composed  of  fine  sand,  clearly  showing  water  lines,  curved,  sloping,  or  horizontal, 
but  never  for  any  distance  regular,  and  in  these  portions  occur  frequently  large  quantities  ef 
lifi^nite,  or  fossil  wood,  little  changed  from  its  original  condition,  but  blackened  to  the  color 
of  ooal  and  flat  with  pressure.  Among  these  remains  are  logs  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Manzanita,  now  growing  abundantly  on  the  hills  of  auriferous  gravel.  8ome  of  these,  which 
I  measured,  were  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  10  to  15  feet  in  length.  Occasionally  the 
mass  of  this  ancient  driftwood  accumulated  in  these  eddies  of  the  current,  where  they  were 
deposited  with  the  fine  sands,  amount  almost  to  a  continuous  bed  of  lignite. 

**  Wedge-shaped  and  lenticular  masses  of  tough  vellow  and  whiiibh  clay  also  occur  in  tbe 
ancient  drift,  replacing  the  gravel  and  aflordiug,  by  their  resisting  power,  a  groat  impedi- 
ment to  the  operations  of  mining. 

**Tho  *  slacking  down,'  or  dismtegration  which  a  few  months'  exposure  of  tbe  hard  gravel 
'  cement'  produces,  is  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  associated 
pyrites  before  nuted.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  part  of  the  smoothed  and  beautifully 
rounded  stones,  even  those  of  large  size,  undergo  a  similar  slacking  by  atmospheric  action, 
even  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  preserve  specimens  of 
the  gravelly  concrete  unless  they  are  protected  by  varnish.  Thb  most  unyielding  of  the 
*cen.ent'  masses  are  sometimes  left  over  one  season  by  tlie  miners,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
frosts,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  disintegration,  nyithout  which  but  little  of  the  contained 
gold  can  be  obtained. 

**The  gold  is  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  this  great  gravel  deposit,  not  uni- 
formly in  value,  but  always  in  gpreater  quantity  near  its  base  or  on  the  bed  rock.  The  upper 
half  of  the  deposit  is  found  to  be  always  less  in  value  than  the  lower  part,  sometimes  so  poor 
that  it  would  be  unprofitable  working  by  itself,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  .practicable  mode 
of  working  the  under  stratum,  without  first  moving  the  upper  portion,  in  practice  the  whole 
is  worked. 

**  The  gold  rarely  occurs  in  large  masses  in  this  ancient  gravel.  Often  on  the  polished  and 
very  smooth  surfaces  of  the  *  bed  rock'  and  of  the  superincumbent  masses  of  gravel  when 
freshly  raised  from  their  long  resting  place,  the  scales  of  brilliant  yellow  metal  are  beautifully 
conspicuous.  These  are  frequently  inlaid  so  firmly  upon  the  hard  granite  floor  of  the  ancient 
river  or  glacier  as  to  resemble  hard  stone  mosaics.  In  fact  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  rock 
requirea  to  bo  worked  over  by  the  pick  to  secure  the  gold  entangled  in  its  surface,  to  a  depth, 
when  soft,  (as  of  mica  er  chloritic  slate  or  gneiss,)  ot  several  inches.  •  ^  » 

*'The,bed  rock,  as  it  is  significantly  termed  by  the  miners,  shows  everywhere,  when  freshly 
exposed,  the  most  couispicuous  evidence  of  aqueous  or  glacial  action.  The  course  and  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  which  has  left  its  traces  everywhere  is  plainly  discemable.        •        •      • 

*^The  *bed  rock'  varies  of  course  in  diflerent  portions  of  the  area  now  under  consideratton, 
being  either  graYiite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  or  shale.  In  the  granite  are  observed  numerous 
minute  quartz  veins  pursuing  a  course  parallel  to  each  other  olten  for  hundreds  of  feet  without 
interruptiun. 

**  In  the  *  American  claim,*  at  San  Juan,  the  granite  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  a  large 
jointed  blue  siliceous  shale  of  the  same  strike  wiw  the  main  jointa  of  the  granite.  This  latter 
rock  is  covered  by  numerous  very  large  boulders  of  metamorphic  conglomerate,  of  which  no 
traces  are  seen  in  place. 

"The  course  of  the  ancient  current,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  it,  appears  to 
have  been  about  20^  to  25°  west  of  north,  (magnetic,)  which  it  will  be  observed  is  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  mean  course  of  the  middle  and  south  forks  of  the  Yuba  river  ;  but  it  is  not 
far  from  parallelism  with  the  axis  of  the  Sacramento  river  valley,  or  of  the  great  valley  between 
the  coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  I  have  noted  the  same  general  direction  of  the 
scratches  elsewhere  in  the  great  gold  region,  but  additional  observations  are  required  to  justify 
any  comprehensive  generalization.  This  much  appears  clearly  shown,  however,  by  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  vix :  that  the  spread  of  the  ancient  gold* 
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an  invention — some  one  having  suggested  the  idea  to  him.  A.  Chabot  and  M. 
F.  Hoit  used  them  soon  after,  and  greatly  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  riffles 
and  the  method  of  working.! 

Hydraulic  Mining. — The  hydraulic  system  came  into  use  in  Nevada  county 
in  1853,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  with  profit  a  vast  amount  of  auriferous 
ground  that  would  never  have  paid  by  the  old  process  of  sluicing.  About  April, 
1852,  A,  Chabot,  mining  near  Nevada  Oity,  used  a  hose  of  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  water  was  conducted  from  the  top  of  the 
hank  to  the  bottom  of  his  d^gings.  There  was  no  pipe  or  nozzle  at  the  end, 
but  still  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  saving  in  sluicing  off  the  earth  and  gravel 
that  had  been  picked  down,  and  also  a  convenience  in  cleaning  up  the  bed-rock. 
So  £rx  as  known  the  hose  was  not'  used  that  season  in  any  other  claims,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Chabot  discovered  the  great  advantage  that  would  result  by 
directing  the  stream  of  water  against  the  bank.  This  discovery  was  made  by 
E.  E.  Mattcrson  a  year  later.  In  April,  1853,  Matterson  and  his  partners,  who 
were  working  a  claim  on  American  Hill,  rigged  up  a  hose,  attached  a  nozzle  at 
the  end,  and  directing  it  against  the  bank,  as  water  is  thrown  upon  a  building 
by  a  fire  engine,  found  that  a  small  stream  of  water  would  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred  men  in  excavating  earth.  Very  soon  after  this  the  hydraulic  was  adopted 
by  the  miners  throughout  the  county  wherever  water  and  a  sufficient  fall  could 
be  procured.  Successive  improvements  have  been  made  in  hydraulic  mining, 
until  the  appliances  now  in  use  but  little  resemble  those  of  1853 ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  and  to  Matterson  is  due  the  credit  of  the  important  discovery. 

The  water  is  usuxilly  conducted  into  the  diggings  through  large  iron  pipes,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  hose  is  attached,  and  the  water  having  a  high  fall  is  com- 

beariDff  ^avel  was  produced  bj  a  caase  greatly  more  elevated  than  the  existing  river  system, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  at  a  time  when  the  contineut  was  less  elevated  than  at  present,  * 
and  moving  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the  coarse  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaqain.  We  find  it  impossible  to  admit  the  existing  river  system  as  a  cause  adequate  to  the 
spreading  of  snch  vast  masses  of  rounded  materials ;  the  facts  plainly  point  to  a  much  greater 
volume  of  water  than  any  now  flowing  in  the  valluy.  The  section  already  given  illustrates 
perfectly  the  relations  of  the  present  river  system  to  the  more  ancient  one  whose  grand  effects 
are  chronicled  in  the  bed  rock  and  its  vast  superincumbent  mass  of  auriferous  gravel.  It 
serves  also  to  illustrate  the  process  now  in  progress  by  which  the  existing  river  system  derived 
its  gold-bearing  sands,  in  great  part  at  least,  from  the  cutting  away  and  secondary  distribu- 
tion of  these  ancient  placers. 

"  Those  who  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  visiting  other  portions  of  the  great  gold  region  of 
California  than  that  now  under  consideration,  will  at  once  recognize  the  local  character  of  the 
details  given  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  phenomena  of  the  ancient  placers  as 
observed  elsewhere ;  while  at  the  same  time  great  differences  are  found  in  many  of  the  details. 
Thus  in  Ci^averas  and  Tuolumne  counties,  S)  or  100  miles  further  south,  the  volcanic  matter 
capping  the  auriferous  gravel  is  found  in  the  form  of  basaltic  columns,  beneath  which  occur 
the  same  phenomena  already  described.  Here  the  wood  contained  in  the  gravel  beds  is 
beantifally  agatized,  or  converted  into  semi-opal,  as  is  also  the  cose  at  Nevada  City,  Placer- 
viile,  and  elsewhere,  associated  with  beautiful  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  now  found  in  this  region. 

'*This  general  description  of  the  deep-lying  placers  of  the  Tuba  might  be  greatly  extndede 
from  my  notes,  but  enough  has  probably  beeu  said  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  phe- 
nomena here  described  are  on  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  referable  to  a  general 
cause  long  anterior  in  date  to  the  existing  river  system — a  cause  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
break  down  and  transport  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  Sierras,  with  their  associating  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  thus  laying  up  m  store  for  human  use  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  in  amount 
OD  a  scale  far  beyond  the  notions  generally  prevailing  of  the  nature  of  placer  deposits."  ■ 

*It  is  the  opinion  of  geologUts  that  rabieqnent  to  the  tertiary  period  was  the  time  when  the  main  valleys 
of  tbo  conUnvnt  were  excavated  by  erosion.  It  was  probably  in  this  epoch  that  the  deep-lying  unriferons 
fraTcl  was  prodnoed  fkt>m  the  degradation  of  the  metamorphic  schists  and  quartz  veins  of  the  sierras  by  the 
Joint  action  of  water  and  of  glaclen. 


quicksilver  to  catch  and  detain  the  gold,  while  the  earth  and  gravel  is  carried  down  by  the 
coirenL 
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pressed  and  forced  through  on  aperture  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inohes  in 
diameter.  The  pipes  are  made  of  neavy  sheet  iron,  and  the  hose  of  stout  canvas 
usually  double  thickness.  Where  the  pressure  is  great,  the  hose  are  still  further 
strengthened  by  a  net- work  of  strong  cord.  In  some  of  the  larger  mining  opera- 
tions five  or  six  streams  of  water  are  kept  playing  upon  the  bank,  undermining 
file  ground  and  melting  away  the  hills  at  an  incredible  rate.  In  this  manner 
acres  of  ground,  frequently  100  to  200  feet  deep,  are  washed  away  in  a 
single  season,  and  the  bed-rock  left  bare.  The  water  shoots  from  the  nozzle 
with  tremendous  force,  and  .miners  frequently  direct  the  stream  against  huge 
l>oulders  to  roll  them  out  of  their  way.  The  hydraulic  is  the  most  efieotual 
method  ever  yet  devised  for  excavating  large  quantities  of  earth,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  employed  to  some  extent  in  1866,  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  cutting  through  the  deep  hills  near  Dutch  Flat. 

The  American  miners,  except  those  engaged  in  quartz,  are  chiefly  working 
the  deep  hill  diggings  by  the  hydraulic,  the  shallow  flats  and  ravines,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  being  abandoned  to  the  Chinese.  In  most  cases,  the  cost  of  opening 
the  deep  claims  is  heavy,  requiring  considerable  capital  and  the  nerve  to  invest 
it,  or  the  aggregated  labor  of  a  number,  of  miners  who  are  content  to  work,  per- 
haps for  years,  in  the  hope  of  an  eventual  reward.  In  too  many  cases  their 
labor  and  perseverance  has  come  to  naught.  The  richest  deposits  are  found  on 
the  bed-rock  in  basins  or  in  the  channels  of  ancient  streams,  and  to  reach  these 
tunnels  have  to  be  run  in  solid  rock,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  feet  in  order  to  drain  the  ground  and  get  an  outlet  for  sluicing. 
Wherever  practicable,  a  shaft  is  first  sunk  to  prospect  the  ground  and  ascertam 
the  position  of  the  basin  or  channel,  so  that  the  tunnel  in  coming  in  shall  be 
below  the  auriferous  deposit.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and  expensive 
tunnels  are  sometimes  found  to  be  too  high  to  work  the  ground,  and  a  lower  one 
must  be  run  or  the  claim  abandoned.  The  tunnel  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
draining  the  ground  and  a  sluiceway,  and  the  mining  usually  commences  from  a 
shaft  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  head  of  the  tunnel. 

The  most  important  centre  of  hyraulic  mining  in  this  county  is  at  North  San 
Juan,  in  Bridgeport  township,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  operations  of  some 
of  the  companies  there  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this  branch  of 
mining  is  conducted.  The  Eureka  Company,  whose  claims  were  on  San  Juan 
Hill,  conmienced  a  tunnel  in  August,  1855,  to  reach  the  inner  basin.  The  tun- 
nel was  completed  in  October,  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $84,000,  in  actual' assessments, 
and  the  cost  incurred  before  a  dividend  was  declared  was  $142,000.  During 
the  existence  of  the  company  the  average  number  of  men  emploved  daily  was 
25,  and  the  total  yield  of  the  claims  $530,000.  The  claims  Known  as  the 
Deadman  Cut,  which  were  worked  out  in  1859,  yielded  $156,307,  at  a  cost 
of  $71,433.  The  claims  of  McKeeley  &  Company,  on  Manzanita  Hill,  were 
worked  from  1855  to  1864,  yielding  $368,932,  and  paying  its  owners  in  dividends 
$126,660.  The  claims  above  mentioned  have  been  worked  out,  but  there  are 
other  companies  still  carrying  on  extensive  operations  in  the  vicinity,  some  of 
which  are  deriving  a  hancbome  revenue  from  the  profits  of.  working  their  claims. 
The  tunnel  of  the  American  Company  is  1,800  feet  in  length,  having  been  run 
much  of  the  distance  through  blasting  rock.  This  company  has  adopted  all  the 
improvements  in  hydraulic  mining.  They  have  a  mill  with  eight  stamps  for 
crusliing  cement,  and  their  sluice  boxes  extend  from  Manzanita  Hill  to  the  middle 
Yuba,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  where  they  have  pans  for  grinding  the  sand. 
The  company  usually  employ  25  men,  use  500  inches  of  water,  and  the  claims 
yield  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  month.  It  will  require  three  or  four  years 
longer  to  work  out  the  claims.  The  tunnel  of  the  Yuba  Company  is  1,500  feet 
in  length,  and  was  completed  last  spring  after  eleven  years'  labor.  This  com- 
pany uses  4U0  inches  of  water,  and  has  ground  enough  to  last  ten  years. 
The  tunnel  of  the  Star  Company  is  1,400  feet  in  length,  that  of  the  Gk>lden 
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Gate  Company  800  feet,  the  Wyoming  Company  1,000  feet,  the  Knickerbocker 
2,000  feet,  the  Badger  700  feet,  and  that  of  the  Gold  Blnff  Company  1,800  feet. 
These  tunnels  have  been  ran  for  much  of  the  distance  through  solid  rock,  which 
costs  from  S30  to  $50  a  foot. 

BntCHViLLB,  situated  four  miles  west  of  North  Son  Juan,  has  also  been  a  pros- 
perous locality  for  hydraulic  mining.  The  Irish  claims  were  worked  by  means 
of  drifting  for  a  number  of  years,  and  paid  largely.  Water  was  furnished  by 
the  Shady  creek  and  Grizzly  ditches,  but  in  such  limited  quantities  that  little 
progress  was  made  in  hydranlio  mining  until  1857,  when  the  Middle  Tuba  Canal 
Company  extended  their  ditch  to  Birchville,  and  furnished  water  m  abundance. 
In  1859  four  bed-rock  tunnels  were  projected,  and  completed  in  1864,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $120,000.  These  tunnels  drain  the  upper  portion  of  the  channel ; 
the  lower  portion  will  be  drained  by  another  tunnel  2,400  feet  in  length,  now  in 
oourse  of  constraction,  by  means  of  which  a  large  extent  of  valnable  mining 
ground  will  be  worked.  The  gross  yield  and  net  profits  of  the  claims  of  five 
of  the  leading  companies  at  Birchville,  for  1866,  were  as  follows,  in  round  num- 
bers: 

Gross  proceeds.  Net  profits. 

Irish  American  Company $180,  000  $133,  000 

San  Joaquin  Company 134,  000  68,  500 

Don  Jose  Company 100,  000  72, 000 

Granite  Tunnel  Company 82,  000  24,  000 

Kennebec  and  American  Company 85,  000  30, 000 

The  years  1865  and  1866  may  be  regarded  as  the  harvest  time  for  the  Birch- 
ville miners,  as  they  had  ]previously  been  at  heavy  expense  in  opening  their 
ground,  which  is  now  nearly  worked  out.  Many  of  the  owners  in  the  above 
claims  are  appropriating  a  liurge  share  of  their  profits  to  running  tlie  new  tunnel. 

French  Cobbal  is  situated  at  the  lower  terminus  of  the  auriferous  gravel  range 
that  is  found  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba  rivers.  The  ravines  and  flats 
proved  to  be  rich,  and  attracted  thither  a -considerable  number  of  miners,  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  water  could  be  had  to  work  the  claims,  llie  hill  dig- 
gings were  discovered  in  1853,  and  ditches  were  constructed  from  Shody  credL 
to  bring  in  water  to  work  them.  Tunnels  and  cuts  were  run  into  the  hills 
wherever  fall  could  be  obtained,  the  ditches  were  enlarged,  and  profitable  mining 
soon  foUowed.  Subsequently  deeper  tunnels  were  run,  in  order  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  deposit,  which  was  found  to  be  from  100  to  200  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  total  cost  of  the  various  cuts  and  tunnels  of  the  district  can- 
not be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  gold  taken 
oat  must  be  several  millions.  A  large  extent  of  valuable  mining  ground  remains 
to  be  worked.  In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  mines,  there  is  a  broad,  deep  sti-atum 
of  blue  cement  gravel  which  is  rich  in  gold.  This  will  have  to  be  worked  by 
mill  process,  as  is  already  being  successfully  done  in  other  ports  of  the  ooitnty, 
and  will  give  work  to  several  mills  for  years.* 

MooR^s  Flat,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Middle  Yuba,  in 
Eureka  township,  is  another  important  centre  of  hydraulic  mining.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  ground,  averaging  100  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface  to  the 
bed-rock,  have  been  sluiced  off^  giving  employment  to  several  hundred  miners 
for.  the  past  15  years.  Of  }ate  the  claims  have  been  bought  up  by  a  few 
large  companies,  who  are  carrying  on  operations  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
generally  with  success.  At  Wolsey's  Flat,  a  mile  below  Moore's,  are  some  of  the 
deepest  diggings  in  the  county,  the  bank  in  one  place  being  over  200  feet 
in  hdght.  Orleans  flat,  two  miles  above  Moore's,  was  formerly  an  important 
mining  locality,  and  at  one  time  had  a  population  of  600  or  800 ;  but  the  diggings 

^  For  a  more  detailed  occoont  of  this  district  seo  article  on  ditches. 
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being  <5oraparatively  Bhallow  Lave  been  entirely  worked  out,  and  the  town  is 
now  deserted. 

At  North  Bloomfield  and  Columbia  Hill,  in  Bloomficld  towTisliip,  at  Gopher 
Hill  and  Scotch  Flat,  in  Nevada  township,  at  Quaker  Hill,  in  Littlo  York, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  county,  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively. 

Tlie  amount  of  capital  invested  in  hydraulic  and  placer  mining  in  the  county, 
including  the  cost  of  opening  the  claims,  iron  pi{)e8,  flumes  and  sluices,  and 
various  other  implements  and  improvements,  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000.  These 
mines  give  employment  to  about  2,000  men  including  several  hundred  Chinese, 
and  yield  annually  not  far  from  $3,500,000— say  #1,750  to  each  man.  Three 
dollai's  a  day  is  the  usual  wages  paid  to  miners ;  but  the  water  bills  and  other 
expenses  absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  gross  product,  so  that  the  net  yield  to  the 
miners,  if  the  whole  could  be  averaged,  would  be  but  little  in  excess  of  their 
wages.  Of  course,  some  of  the  claims  aJQbrd  large  profits,  while  others  scarcely 
yield  sufficient  to  pay  water  bills;  but  the  miners  persevere  to  the  extent  of  their 
means  in  hopes  of  striking  better  pay. 

Cement  Mixing. — In  some  of  the  auriferous  deposits  found  in  the  beds  of 
tbe  ancient  lakes  and  watercourses  the  gravel  is  cemented  together  so  compactly 
that  considerable  force  is  I'equired  to  pulverize  it,  in  order  to  save  the  gold  by 
the  sluicing  process.  For  this  purpose  various  expedients  have  been  devised  by 
the  miners,  among  which  is  the  erection  of  stamp  mills,  similar  to  those  used  in 
crushing  quartz,  and  the  business  has  become  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
county.  Little  York  township  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  mining. 
Cement  mills  have  also  been  erected  in  Washington,  Eureka,  Bridgeport,  Nevada, 
and  Grass  Valley  townships,  but  mostly  as  adjuncts  to  hydraulic  mining,  and  the 
yield  from  this  source,  as  compared  with  that  from  other  branches  of  mining,  is 
small.'    In  Little  York,  however,  it  is  the  leading  business. 

Blue  cement  gravel  was  found  in  many  of  the  hill  claims  in  Littlo  York  township 
a«  early  as  the  summer  of  1852,  and  in  some  of  the  claims  it  was  so  tough  that 
it  had  to  be  blasted  in  order  to  drift  it  out.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  gold 
was  saved  by  merely  running  it  once  through  the  sluices,  and  the  method  at  first 
adopted  was  to  pile  up  the  tailings  and  allow  them  to  remain  some  months,  until 
the  action  of  the  elements  had  partially  decomposed  them,  and  then  sluice  them 
again.  In  this  manner  each  lot  of  gravel  was  run  through  the  sluices  six  or 
eight  times,  requiring  two  or  three  years  for  the  operation.  The  Chuiamen  work 
the  cement  iii  the  same  manner  now,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method;  but  the  process  is  too  slow  for  American 
miners. 

The  first  stamp  mill  for  crashing  cement  was  built  by  the  Massassauga  Com- 
pany, near  the  town  of  Little  York,  in  the  summer  of  1857.  This  mill  bad  no 
screens,  but  the  cement  was  thrown  into  the  battery,  where  the  stamps  were  kept 
running,  and  carried  o£P  into  the  sluices  by  a  stream  of  water.  Of  course,  much  of 
the  cement  was  not  pulverized,  but  the  tailings,  after  running  through  the  sluice, 
were  saved  for  a  year  or  more  and  allowed  to  slack,  when  they  were  run  through 
again,  and  yielded  nearly  as  much  gold  as  on  the  first  run.  Another  mill  was 
built  near  Little  York  in  the  spring  of  1858,  which  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor,  and  cement  mills  have  since  been  erected  at  You  Bet, 
Bed  Dog,  Hunt's  Hill,  Gougeye,  and  other  places  in  the  township.  The  screens 
now  used  are  nearly  as  fine  as  those  commonly  used  in  the  quartz  mills,  and  it 
has  been  fiilly  determined  that  the  finer  the  cement  is  crushed  the  more  gold  will 
be  saved. 

At  the  present  time^ there  are  16  cement  mills  in  Little  York  township,  having 
in  all  136  stamps;  two  in  Washington  township  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Eureka 
with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Bridgeport  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Nevada  with  15 
stampS;  and  one  in  Grass  Valley,  with  eight  stamps.    These  make  an  aggregate 
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in  the  county  of  22  nulls,  with  185  stamps.  Some  of  these  mills  are  kepli^  run- 
ning steadily,  others  are  in  operation  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  a  number 
have  been  idle  for  a  year  or  more  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  owners 
to  open  tbeir  claims,  and  -other  causes.  The  amount  of  gravel  crushed  by  a 
stamp  varies  from  three  to  eight  tons  in  24  hours.  Sometimes  loose  gravel  is 
run  through  the  mills  to  save  the  gold  contained  in  the  quartz  pebbles,  and  which 
would  1x5  lost  by  ordinary  sluicing;  but  much  of  the  cement  is  very  compact 
and  as  difficult  to  crush  as  the  hardest  quartz. 

The  cement  mills  are  not  usually  provided  with  the  appliances  for  amalgama- 
ting and  saving  the  gold  that  are  now  connected  with  the  quartz  mills.  Quick- 
silver is  used  in  the  batteries,  where  the  most  of  the  gold  is  amalgamated,  and 
after  leaving  the  batteries  the  pulp  passes  over  galvanized  copper  plates  and 
riffles  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  whatever  gold  is  not  saved  by  this  process  is 
lost.  A  much-needed  improvement  is  an  effectual  method  of  concentrating  the 
snlphurcts.  These  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  with  the  cement  gravel, 
and  generally  contain  sufficient  gold  to  yield  a  good  profit  when  worked  by  the 
chlorination  process.  If  machinery,  not  too  expensive,  could  be  devised  for 
separating  them  from  the  mass  of  pulp,  it  would  add  largely  to  the  profits  of  the 
business. 

The  working  of  the  cement  deposits,  like  other  branches  of  mining,  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  but  on  the  whole  has  been  progressing,  and  the  business  has 
been  increasing  in  importance  since  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  1857.  Almost 
every  claim  has  at  times  paid  largely,  and  again  the  receipts  would  faH  below 
expenses.  The  gold  is  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the  gravel  deposits, 
being  found  in  great  abundance  wherever  the  position  of  the  rock  or  other  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  form  riffles,  and  in  other  places  insufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  drifting  out  the  gravel.  Whether  the  business  is  to  increase  until  it 
becomes  of  leading  importance  depends  on  the  character  of  the  deposits  that  may 
hereafter  be  opened  in  the  ancient  river  channels.  A  vast  amount  of  placer  mining 
ground  yet  remains  to  be  opened,  and  should  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
gravel  found  therein  be  cemented  so  as  to  require  crushing,  mills  will  be  erected 
for  the  purpose;  otherwise  it  will  be  worked  by  the  more  economical  process  of 
sluicing. 

The  capital  invested  in  cement  mining  in  Nevada  county,  including  the  mills, 
hoisting  machinery,  cost  of  opening  the  claims,  &c.,  is  about  $400,000 ;  number 
of  men  employed,  300 ;  annual  yield,  $300,000.  These  figures,  given  in  round 
numbers,  are  very  nearly  correct,  as  applied  to  the  past  three  years.  There  are 
some  outside  expenses,  wliich,  added  to  the  wages  of  the  minci*s,  will  probably 
somewhat  exceed  the  gross  yield.  Some  of  the  cement  mines  have  paid  largely, 
while  others  have  proved  failures;  but  the  failures  have  not  been  so  disastrous 
and  universal  as  the  early  quartz  failures. 

Extent  of  the  Placer  Mines. — The  product  of  the  placer  mines  of  Nevada 
county  has  neither  materially  increased  nor  diminished  since  1850,  and  though 
they  have  l>eeu  worked  without  interruption  for  19  years,  the  developments  of 
that  period  have  barely  been  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  vast  extent. 
The  shallow  diggings,  which  were  so  easily  worked,  and  afforded  such  lai'go 
KtuinE  to  the  early  miners,  are  mostly  exhausted ;  but  the  deep  placers,  or  hul 
diggings,  ill  the  cliannels  of  ancient  streams,  in  many  places  underlying  himdreds 
of  feet  of  alluvial'  deposits  and  volcanic  material,  cannot  be  exhausted  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes^  they  may  be  considered  as 
inexhaustible. 

The  long  gravel  ranges,  extending  from  the  high  Sierra  to  the  foot  hills,  cover 
nearly  half  the  surface  area  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part  are  auriferous,  and 
in  places  are  of  great  depth.  Gold  in  greater  or  less  quantities  is  found  from 
the  surface  down,  in  some  places  sufficient  to  pay  running  expenses;  but  for 
their  profits  the  miners  mainly  rely  on  striking  rich  gravel  deposits  in  the  cnon- 
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nels  of  wLat  once  were  rnnning  streams.  Those  ancient  channels  oie  very 
numerous,  and  the  gravel  deposits  therein  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  m 
existing  streams.  Many  of  the  old  channels  are  cut  transversely  by  others, 
fAioifving  the  existence  of  not  only  one,  but  several  ancient  river  systems ;  but 
whether  the  great  changes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  were  produeed 
by  causes  now  in  force,  or  by  sudden  convulsions,  the  facts  yet  brought  to  light 
are  not  sufficient  to  wan-ant  us  in  forming  a  theory.  The  petrefactions,  which 
are  found  plentifully  in  the  deepest  diggings,  are  the  pine,  oak,  manzanita,  and 
other  varieties  of  wood  now  growing  in  the  mountains,  indicating  that  no  great 
climatic  or  geological  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  ancient  channels  were 
filled  up.  The  filling  up  process  may  have  been  aided  by  volcanic  action, 
raising  the  beds  of  rivers  in  places  and  forcing  their  waters  into  new  channels. 
These  new  channels  would,  in  time,  wear  deeply  into  the  bed  rock,  and  in  this 
way  the  deep  gulches,  ravines,  and  valleys  were  formed.  The  fonnation  of  new 
valleys  by  the  action  of  water  left  the  old  river  channels  filled  with  gravel  and 
volcanic  ashes  to  solidify,  and  become  less  pervious  to  the  assaults  of  time  than 
the  primitive  rock  that  walled  them  in.  Myriads  of  ages  have  abraded  and 
worn  away  the  solid  rock  that  once  enclosed  and  towered  far  above  the  old  chan- 
nels; but  the  cement  ridges,  defying  more  stoutly  the  action  of  the  elements, 
remain  to  attest  their  comparative  indestructibility  and  the  magnitude  of  nature's 
changes. 

Thus  far  the  old  river  channel  has  only  been  opened  and  worked  at  the  more 
favorable  localities,  where  there  are  bi washes,  or  where  they  have  been  cut  by 
more  modem  streams,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Nevada  basin.  The  ridgo  between 
the  South  Yuba  and  Deer  creeks  is  broken  by  two  deep  depressions,  directly 
north  of  Nevada  City,  and  a  peak  called  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  rises  between  the 
gaps.  At  this  point  the  ridge  curves  to  the  west,  but  the  ancient  channel,  which 
for  some  distance  above  follows  the  course  of  the  ridge,  cotitiuucs  its  general 
southwesterly  direction,  and  makes  out  into  the  basin.  Hero  the  overlying 
strata  being  compai'atively  shallow,  the  channel  was  discovered  at  an  early  day, 
and  worked  by  means  of  drifting,  or  burrowing,  whence  it  was  called  the  "  Cayoto 
Lead.''  Shafts  were  sunk  on  Bourbon,  Manzanita,  Wet,  and  American  Hills, 
and  the  richest  deposits  drifted  out,  but  the  claims  were  subsequently  bought  up 
by  a  few  companies,  and  the  ground  worked  from  the  surface  down  by  the 
hydraulic.  These  claims  yielded  immensely,  and  the  amount  of  gold  extracted 
from  the  base  of  Sugar  Loaf  to  the  lower  workings  on  American  Hill,  a  little  over 
a  mile,  is  believed  to  have  reached  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000.  The  amount,  how- 
ever cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Subsequently  the 
channel  was  ti'aced  northeasterly  under  the  high  ridge,  and  worked  out  for  a 
distance  of  3,000  feet  by  the  Young  America,  Live-oak,  Nebraska,  and  some 
other  companies  of  less  note,  and  the  yield  of  gold  in  that  distance  along  the 
channel  is  known,  however,  to  have  exceeded  $3,000,000.  The  channel  is  nearly 
parallel  with  Deer  creek,  though  it  must  have  carried  a  much  lai'ger  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  average  fall  appears  to  have  been  but  little  over  one  foot  in  a 
hundred.  The  same  channel  was  opened  a  mile  above  by  the  Harmony  Company, 
where  the  deposit  was  found  to  be  equally  rich ;  but  that  company  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  commence  operations  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  when  the  channel, 
at  their  location,  sweeps  round  to  the  south  side,  thus  largely  enhancing  the  cost 
of  working.  After  taking  out  $70,000  at  a  eost  of  $83,000,  they  suspended 
operations.  The  most  of  the  ground  has  been  located  for  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  up  the  ridge,  and  at  two  or  three  difierent  places  the  channel  has  been 
found,  and  fine  prospects  obtained,  but  the  operators,  for  the  Want  of  adequate 
pumping  machinery,  were  compelled  to  desist.  The  chums  of  the  Gold  Spring 
Company  adjoin  the  Harmony  ground  above,  and  still  further  above  are  the 
claims  of  the  Fountain  Head  Company.  These  companies  are  preparing  to 
conu^ence  operations  under  favorable  auspices.    The  evidence  is  conclusive 
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that  the  cbanncl  extends  a  considerable  distance  up  the  mountains,  perhaps  CO 
or  25  miles,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  1^000  feet  of  its  length 
holds  its  million  of  treasure.  Besides  this,  large  quantities  of  gold  ai^e  found  in 
the  smaller  channels  that  were  probably  once  tributarieri  of  the  main  streams^  as 
well  as  in  the  alluvium  above.  The  rich  hydraulic  diggings  at  Gold  Hill, 
Alpha,  Omega,  and  other  places,  now  mostly  worked  out,  are  on  this  range. 

The  most  extensive  placer  mining  field  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  m  the 
State,  is  the  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  ^outh  Yuba,  embracing  the  town- 
ships of  Bridgeport,  Bloomfield,  and  Eureka.  This  ridge  is  about  30  miles 
in  length,  and  liom  six  to  eight  in  width,  forming  an  area  of  about  200  square 
miles.  The  more  elevated  portion  is  covered  by  a  volcanic  formation ;  but  in 
the  lower  portions,  in  Bloomfield  and  Bridgeport  townships,  the  volcanic  material 
has  been  worn  away,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for 
hydraulic  operations,  which  is  now  being  improved  at  North  San  Juan,  and  other 
places  already  referred  to.  Professor  Silliman,  and  M.  Laur,  a  French  engineer 
of  mines,  have  described  this  ridge,  and  made  some  curious  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  gold  contained  therein.  Laur  estimates  that  the  region  under  con- 
sideration, worked  at  a  rate  which  would  yield  $12,000,000  of  gold  annually, 
would  be  exhausted  only  after  a  period  of  524  years,  which  would  give  as  the  gold 
product  over  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This  estimate,  however,  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  entire  gravel  range  is  equally  as  rich  as  the  claims 
which  he  examined.*     The  more  moderate  estimate  of  Professor  Silliman  gives 

^^^^  I      i^^i  ■■■.■■■  p  ■  ■  ■  ^^^^^  — ^^^—  ■         ^  ■  I  . 

*  The  Lake  Company  distributes  water  to  seyeral  hundred  workings,  among  which  I  will 
choose,  for  illustration,  that  of  the  **  Eureka  claim/*  near  the  little  village  of  San  Jaan.  In 
the  Eureka  claim,  tile  gpravel  bed  is  135  feet  deep,  or  about  43  metres.  The  first  22  metrea 
from  the  surface  are  a  rather  poor  but  easily  washed  sand ;  the  18  metres  below  are  a  very 
coarse  gravel,  richer,  but  quite  difficult  to  disintegrate.  The  working,  therefore,  is  carried 
oa  under  conditions  of  some  difficulty. 

The  working  district  has  been  controlled  by  a  "bed  rock  tunnel"  <nr  drain-gallery,  cut  for 
a  great  distance  into  very  hard  granite,  at  the  rate  of  40  francs  the  running  foot,  (about  700 
francs  a  metre,)  giving  a  total  cost  of  140,000  francs.    The  claim  is  still  in  full  activity. 

The  working  is  carried  on  by  four  jets  d^eau,  discharging  together  about  25,000  litres  of 
water  a  minute  under  a  pressure  of  43  metres.  These  jets  tteau  break  up  the  gravel  against 
which  they  are  directed,  and  the  current  carries  off  the  mud  and  stones  into  the  sluices  in  the 
dndn-gallerj,  where  the  gold  is  deposited. 

Four  men  are  sufficient  to  direct  this  work,  which  is  carried  on  for  two  weeks,  say  ten 
working  days  of  eight  hours  each.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  washing  down  of  fresh 
earth  is  stopped,  the  sluices  are  washed,  and  the  gold  is  taken'  up. 

During  this  period  of  ten  days  28,080  cubic  metres  of  g^vel  are  worked  over,  removing 
the  auriterous  aeposit  over  a  superficies  of  620  square  metres.  The  charges  for  working  are 
as  fcdlows : 

Franet. 

Expenses  ofwater 5, 000 

Msnn&l  labor 864 

Sundries,  about • • 500 

Total 6,364 


• 


The  gold  taken  from  the  sluices  at  the  end  of  this  period  bring^s  an  average  of  30,000 
francs.  This  yield  increases  to  80,000  and  100,000  francs,  when  the  working  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  gravel.  ' 

These  results  show  the  value  of  gold  extracted  from  one  of  these  California  alluvial  mines ; 
they  bring  out  especially  the  great  progpress  on  working  and  the  small  amount  of  human  labor 
in  this  new  method  of  washing.  In  fact,  totimating  the  cost  of  a  miner's  wa^es  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  2(^  francs,  the  expense  of  manual  labor  necessary  for  working  one  cubic  metre  of  gravel 
by  the  several  methods  hitherto  employed  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Fr.  Cent't. 

Rythepan about  75      00 

Bytherocker **     20      00 

By  the  'Mong  tom" **       5      00 

By  the  sluice ; **       1      71 

By  the  new  method  (hydraulic  washing) "       0      28 

Let  OS  suppose  the  workings  now  actually  open  on  the  ridge  of  land  which  I  have  taken 


• 
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the  irrea  of  the  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been  worked  on  this  ridge  as 
equal  to  fifteen  square  miles,  and  its  probable  yield  in  gold  is  estimated  at 
$544,610,000.  In  this  estimate  the  gi*avel  deposits  underlying  the  volcanic 
formations  were  not  taken  into  account.  These  are  known  in  many  places  to 
be  rich,  but  in  most  cases  can  only  be  reached  at  copsiderable  cost.*  The  Mount 
Zion  Company  has  been  engaged  for  eleten  years  in  an  enterprise  to  open  the 
ground  under  the  cement  ridge  near  Snow  Point.  They  commenced  operations 
on  the  South  Yuba  side  and  ran  a  tunnel  to  the  centre  of  the  hill,  where  they 
found  rich  gravel ;  but  the  tunnel  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  was  of  no  seiTico  in  working  the  ground.  They  then  stalled  another 
tunnel  on  a  lower  level,  which,  after  several  years'  labor,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  Kentucky  Company,  encouraged  by  the  prospects  obtained  in  the 
claims  of  the  Mount  Zion  Company,  commenced  a  vertical  shaft  last  spring,  near 
Snow  Point, with  the  view  of  sinking  to  the  bed  rock.  After  sinking  108. feet 
tlirough  lava  cement,  they  reached  the  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  enterjirise  is  still 
in  progress.  The  cost,  and  length  of  time  required  to  realize  returns,  have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  miners  from  embarking  in  such  undertakings,  though 
they  may  feel  certain  that  the  gold  is  there. 

The  Chalk  Mountain  Range,  lying  mostly  between  Bear  river  and  Green- 
horn creek,  oh  tlie  southerly  border  of  the  county,  is  another  mining  field  of  immense 
prospective  value.  The  average  elevation  of  the  ridge  is  somewhat  greater  than 
either  of  the  others  in  the  county,  and  the  higher  portion  is  covered  with  lava 
and  basaltic  rocks.  At  the  southwesterly  extremity,  near  Red  Dog  and  You  Bet, 
and  along  the  margins  qf  the  ridge,  where  the  volcanic  covering  has  been  worn 
away,  the  auriferous  gravel  has  been  worked  by  the  hydraulic,  dnd  in  most  places 
yielded  excellent  retunis ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  ground  will  have 

as  aD  example,  to  be  replaced  bj  one  hundred  areas  equal  in  importaDce  to  the  Eureka  claim. 
These  one  hundred  hypothetical  districts  would  bo  precisely  equivalent  to  all  those  now 
existiDfT ;  ^or,  according  to  the  precedine  indications,  it  would  absorb  all  the  water  brought 
by  the  Lake  Company,  as  does  this.  The  richness  of  the  gravel,  taken  in  its  total  mass, 
being  assumed  to  be  nearly  unintcirupted,  the  yield  of  gold  would  be  in  both  cases  sensibly 
the  same. 

Now,  the  actual  working  of  the  Eureka,  after  a  year,  equivalent  to  200  days*  effective  labor, 
brings  a  value  in  gold  of  3,000x200=GU0,000  francs.  After  an  eaual  period  the  one  hundred 
openings  supposed  would  have  brought  in  60,000,000  francs,  ana  would  have  removed  the 
auriferous  deposit  over  an  extent  of  1,240,000  square  metres. 

But  the  total  superficies  of  the  deposit  being  at  least  650,000,000  square  metres,  we  see  that 
this  total  gold-producing  area,  yielding  $60,000,000  of  gold  annually,  would  be  exhausted 
only  after  a  period  of  524  years. 

The  placer  to  which  the  preceding  indications  refer  is  certainly  one  of  those  where  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  most  perfectly  organized  and  most  active ;  but  its  extent,  which  is  650 
square  kilometres,  is  unimportant  in  connection  with  the  total  extent  of  the  analogous  deposits 
which  are  found  scattered  over  the  superficies  of  19,000  square  kilometres  which  forms  the 
auriferous  zone  of  California.  An  increase  of  the  aica  worked  over,  and  a  consequent  increase 
of  production  from  this  class  of  deposits,  is  possible  everywhere,  within  limits,  in  the  gold 
regions  of  California. — Memoir  de  la  Production  dea  Mitana  Precieux  en  Cahfornii,  hajt- 
port  d  son  ExctlUnee  M,  le  Ministre  des  Travauz  Publics,  Par  P,  Laur^  Ingdkicur  au  Corps 
Imperial  drs  Mines,     Paris^  1862.    8vo.  pp.  1^. 

*Mr.  Black  estimates  the  length  of  the  mining  claims  of  the  present,  supplied  with  water 
by  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  t^ompany,  at  five  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  350  yards,  and 
an  average  depth  of  40  yards,  making  a  quantity  of  123,000,000  of  cubic  yards  of  auriferous 
gravel.  He  also  estimates  that  eight  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  has  been  worked  away  in  the 
past  12  years,  leaving  1 13,000,000  of  cubic  vards  which  remain  for  future  operations.  At  on 
average  of  34  cents  of  gold  to  the  cubic  yard,  (the  average  of  the  Yuba  region  appears  to  be 
from  30  cents  to  45  cents  per  cubic  yard,  saved  in  the  hydraulic  process,)  the  volume  of 
auriferous  gravel  here  estimated  would  jield  over  $38,000,000.  But  the  total  area  of  the 
various  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been  worked  on  this  ridge  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Black  as  equal  to  15  square  miles,  all  of  which,  and  much  more,  is  controlled  by  the  water 
of  the  Eureka  Lake  Company,  or  of  the  Middle  Yuba  canal.  If  this  area  is  estimated  at  an 
average  of  40  yards  in  depth,  (it  varies  from  80  to  200  and  250  feet  in  depth,)  we  shall  have 
1,815,936,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  and  if  this  be  estimated  to  yield  only  30  cents  per  yard 
we  reach  the  grand  aggregate  of  $.544,610,000  as  its  probable  yield  of  gold. — Professor  Silli' 
nuin^s  Report  on  the  Dee'p-tyiing  Placers,  March,  1865. 
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to  be  worked  by  drifting,  either  by  means  of  deep  shafts  or  extensive  tnnnels. 
The  ridge  extends  nearly  to  the  sammit  of  the  Sierra,  but  is  divided  by  the  valley 
of  Bear  river,  15  miles  above  Red  Dog,  which  cuts  through  it  nearly  at  right 
angles,  making  a  deep  depression,  the  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  600  or  800 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Three  miles  below  Bear  valley,  on  .the  south- 
easterly side,  the  deep  gorge  of  Steep  Hollow  has  cut  down  through  the  volcanie 
and  gravel  formations  to  the  bed  rock,  showing  the  thickness  of  the  overlyging 
mass  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  feet.  The  Chalk  Mountain  Blue  Gravel  Com- 
pany made  extensive  locations  on  the  ridge  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  making  explorations  under  the  superintendence  of  S.  N.  Strana- 
han.  An  incline  shaft  was  sunk  at  the  southwesterly  end  of  the  company's  ground, 
into  the  body  of  the  mountain,  going  down  on  the  red  gravel,  under  the  pipe- 
clay. Their  explorations  revealed  a  well-defined  ancient  river  channel,  the  rim 
rock  rising  to  a  considerable  height  on  each  side.  The  course  of  the  stream  was 
nearly  southwest,  and  evidences  of  an  old  river  channel  have  been  found  at  Steep 
Hollow  and  Bear  valley,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same.  For  the  past  six 
months  a  mining  company  has  been  engaged  in  sinking  a  Vertical  shaft  at  Bear 
valley,  and  at  a  depth  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  feet  they  struck  a  deposit  of  gravel 
and  boulders,  evidently  made  by  a  running  stream,  having  a  southwesterly  course. 
Whenever  explorations  have  been  made  m  this  region,  the  different  strata  are 
found  in  the  following  order :  The  blue  cement  gravel,  in  which  the  gold  is  very 
unevenly  distributed,  is  found  only  in  the  channels  of  the  ancient  streams.  Over 
this  is  a  deep  bed  of  loose,  gold-bearing  gravel,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  this  is 
covered  by  a  deep  layer  of  pipe-clay.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  hydraulic 
ground,  the  principal  '^  pay"  being  in  the  red  gravel.  At  higher  elevations  on 
the  ridge,  the  lower  section  is  exactly  the  same,  but  with  two  additional  stratifi- 
cations. Above  the  pipe-clay  is  a  deep  deposit  of  conglomerate  boulders,  and 
above  this  a  bed  of  lava  or  basaltic  rocks.  The  bed  rock  is  uneven,  and  in 
many  places  rises  into  the  pipe-clay  and  cuts  off  the  red  gravel ;  but  wherever 
this  deposit  is  found,  and  the  overlying  mass  is  not  too  deep,  it  invariably  pays 
for  hydraulicing.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  this  ground  to  be  worked,  but  to 
open  a  claim  usually  requires  the  labor  of  several  miners  for  two  or  three  years. 
Deep  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  the  bed  rock,  or  long  tunnels  run,  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient fall  for  a  sluiceway  to  run  off  the  earth. 

Another  gravel  range  dividing  the  waters  of  Greenhorn  and  Deer  creeks,  passing 
Nevada  en  the  north  and  Grass  Valley  on  the  south,  extends  westerly  through 
the  county  to  the  foot-hills,  terminating  at  Smartsville,  in  Yuba  county,  where 
some  of  the  best  mines  in  the  State  are  situated.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  is 
less  than  either  of  the  others  described,  and  the  ground  in  many  places  has  been 
worked  successfully  by  the  hydraulic.  At  the  Alta  shaft,  sunk  on  this  range 
n«ir  Grass  Valley,  an  immensely  rich  deposit  of  gravel  was  discovered  in  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  stream,  which  afforded  large  profits  to  the  owners  of  the  claim. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  a  continuous  channel  extends  the  length  of  the  ridge 
from  which  came  the  rich  surface  diggings  at  Rough  and  Ready  that  were  worked 
out  at  an  early  day.  Much  of  this  range  will  not  pay  for  working  with  the 
present  appliances  for  mining,  and  at  rates  now  charged  for  water ;  but  with 
further  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining,  and  perhaps  the  cheapening  of  water 
and  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  of  it  \vill  eventually  bo  worked. 

No  estimate  approaching  to  accuracy  can  l)e  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  cx)n- 
tained  in  the  placer  mines  of  this  county,  and  which  yet  may  be  brought  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  civilized  world.  To  say  that  it  is  enough  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  would  be  a  moderate  estimate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
some  of  these  deep  placers,  deposits  of  gold  may  yet  be  found  in  such  quantities 
as  will  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the  metal.  But  to  extract  it  from  the 
vast  aocumnlations  of  debris  in  which  it  is  hidden  will  cost  thousands  of  miners 
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Qonturies  of  toil.  Some  of  the  workers,  more  lacky  than  their  fellows,  will 
strike  valuable  deposits,  and  become  suddenly  enriched,  while  the  majority,  as 
has  always  been  the  case,  will  toil  on  in  poverty.  The  hope  of  rich  strikes  is 
the  great  incentive  to  the  miner  to  pei*8evere,  but  the  risk,  which  is  always  con- 
siderable in  mining  opemtions,  even  when  the  best  judgment  is  exercised,  has  a 
tendency  to  deter  capital  from  embarking  in  the  business. 

Quartz  Mining. — In  the  mining  and  working  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  as  in 
most  other  branches  of  mining,  Nevada  county  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  far  in 
advance  of  other  sections  of  the  gold  region.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1 850, 
when  the  placer  mines  hod  been  worked  two  seasons,  that  attention  was  directed 
to  the  quartz  veins  as  the  matrix  in  which  the  gold  was  originally  formed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  that  found  in  the  surface  diggings  was  derived.  The 
early  settlers,  and  those  who  first  rushed  to  California  on  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  had  no  knowledge  of  vein  mining,  and  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  collecting  the  precious  particles  which  were  found  mixed  with  the 
gravel  on  the  bars  and  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
sources  whence  they  came.  The  discovery  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz  pebbles 
lod  to  an  examination  of  the  lodes,  and  some  quartz  locations  were  made  eaily  in 
the  spring  of  1850.  / 

The  first  quartz  location  in  Nevada  county,  of  which  we  now  have  any  infonu- 
ation,  was  made  at  Gold  Hill,  near  Grass  Valley.  This  was  in  June,  1850. 
Quartz  was  discovered  at  Massachusetts  Hill  soon  after,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Gold  Tunnel  lode  was  located  at  Nevada.  The  latter  was  dis- 
covered by  four  young  men  from  Boston,  while  engaged  in  their  first  day's  work 
at  mining.  A  few  other  locations  were  made  the  same  season,  both  at  Gross 
Valley  and  Nevada,  but  the  three  above  named  have  become  especially  famous 
for  their  immense  yield  of  gold,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  double  the 
present  assessed  property  valuation  of  the  county.  The  first  mill  in  the  county 
was  erected  by  two  Germans,  at  Boston  ravine,  near  Grass  Valley,  in  tho  winter 
of  1850-'51.     It  was  a  rude  afiair,  and  of  course  was  a  failure. 

In  1851  there  was  a  great  quartz  excitement  in  this  county.  The  shallow 
surface  diffrings  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  at  least  were 
not  so  readily  found  as  in  the  preceding  years,  and  prospectors  were  running  over 
the  hills  in  search  of  lodes.  Numerous  mills  were  projected,  and  during  the  fall 
and  winter  eight  or  ten  were  erected  at  Nevada,  and  as  many  more  at  Grass 
Valley.  All  the  Nevada  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grold  Tunnel,  and  the 
most  of  those  at  Grass  Valley,  proved  disastrous  failures,  and  in  1853  the  quartz 
intei'est  was  completely  prostrated.  With  our  present  experience  in  quartz  mining, 
we  can  readily  perceive  the  causes  of  the  early  failures  in  the  business  The 
mills  were  erected  at  enormous  expense,  in  many  coses  the  projectors  paying  on 
extortionate  interest  for  money ;  they  hod  been  deceived  by  professed  assayers, 
or  hod  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  omount  of  gold  contained  in  the  quartz; 
the  appliances  for  amalgamating  were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  there  were 
no  miners  in  the  county  who  knew  how  to  open  and  work  a  quartz  Vein. 

At  Grass  Valley,  where  some  eastern  and  English  capital  had  been  invested, 
a  number  of  companies  continued  operations,  several  mills  were  kept  running, 
and  the  business  slowly  revived.  But  at  Nevada,  where  the  failures  had  been 
more  decided,  the  business  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  miners  turned 
their  attention  to  the  hill  diggings,  then  just  beginning  to  be  prospected.  The  Grold 
Tunnel  mill  was  kept  in  operation,  and  yielded  good  returns,  but  for  several 
years  the  dependence  of  the  population  was  almost  entirely  on  the  placer  mines. 
The  few  companies  that  continued  operations,  however,  were  measurably  suc- 
cessful, their  mines  at  times  paying  largely,  and  this  was  on  inducement  for 
others  to  resume  work  on  their  lodes,  psuiicularly  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
water  could  not  be  procured  to  work  the  placer  mines.     By  1857  the  Grass 
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Valley  mines  were  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition,  and  continued  to  prosper  for  tho 
three  or  four  succeeding  years,  becoming  the  leading  interest  of  the  town,  while 
at  Nevada  the  business  steadily  improved. 

The  development  of  the  quartz  interest,  however,  was  destined  to  meet  another 
reverse,  though  by  no  means  so  disastrous  and  discouraging  as  that  of  1852-53. 
The  discovery  of  silver  in  Washoe  was  first  made  public  in  this  county  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  and  quite  a  number  of  our  most  energetic  quartz  operators  hast- 
ened to  the  new  mining  field.  The  wonderful  richness  of  the  Comstock  lod3 
was  fully  determined  that  fall,  and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  exodus  of  mar^jir 
of  our  beet  working  miners,  who  abandoned  their  claims  here  for  what  appeared 
to  be  the  more  promising  field  of  enterprise  east  of  tho  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
For  three  years  there  was  a  cbnstant  drain  of  population  and  capital  from  the 
county — the  capital,  especially,  being  much  needed  in  the  development  of  our 
own  mines.  Added  to  this  drain  upon  our  resources,  the  most  of  the  l)cst-paying 
mines  in  Grass  Valley  were  floode<l  during  the  severe  winter  of  18G1- 62,  requir- 
ing many  months  to  place  them  again  in  working  condition,  during  which  timo 
there  were  no  returns  and  the  expenses  were  heavy.  From  these  causes  business 
was  greatly  depressed  and  property  depreciated  very  materially  in  value,  espe- 
cially at  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada.  In  1864  tho  adventiu'ers  who  ha<l  left  for 
distant  mining  regions  began  to  return,  satisfied  that  this  county  presented  the 
best  field  for  mining  enterprise  on  the  coast.  As  a  consequence,  tho  quartz 
business  speedily  revived,  and  at  the  present  time  Grass  Valley  is  the  most  pros- 
perous mining  town  in  the  State,  her  prosperity  being  due  entirely  to  tho  sur- 
rounding quartz  mines. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  temporary  drawbacks,  tho  quartz  business  lias 
been  improving  since  1853,  and  the  yield  of  gold  from  that  source  has  steadily 
increased.  The  successful  operations  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  conducted 
by  practical  miners,  who  learned  the  business  here,  and  who  have  discovered  and 
brought  into  use  all  the  improved  methods  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ore,  and 
amalgamating  and  collecting  the  gold.  Very  little  foreign  capital  has  been 
invited  in  our  mines,  although  there  is  not  a  mining  region  in  the  world  that 
offers  better  inducements  for  judicious  investment.  Tho  comparatively  small 
amount  that  has  been  invested  by  capitalists  in  this  county  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  in  dividend-paying  mines,  and,  of  course,  was  no  assistance  in  developing 
our  resources.  At  no  period  since  the  wild  speculations  of  1852  has  quailz 
mining  been  in  more  favor  than  at  present,  or  the  prospects  more  flattering. 

There  are  in  the  county  foiu*  distinct  quartz-mining  districts,  in  different  stages 
of  development,  viz :  Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  Eureka,  and  Meadow  Lake. 

Grass  Valley  District. — The  Grass  Valley  district  is,  beyond  question, 
the  most  important  and  prosperous  quaitz-mining  region  of  California.  Tho 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterrnptedly  since  1852,  and,  though  there  have 
been  many  failures,  and  some  of  tho  best  mines  have  at  times  been  temporarily 
abandoned,  yet  the  miners  persevered,  until  the  business  is  now  established  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the  gold 
product  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines,  but,  from  the  best  information  that  can  bo 
obtained,  tho  yield,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  is  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  $25,000,000.*  The  lodes  of  the  district  are  narrow — some  of  those 
which  have  been  most  productive  not  averaging  over  a  foot  in  width — and  tho 
bed-rock,  or  what  is  called  by  vein  miners  the  "country"  rock,  is  mostly  gieen- 
stone  and  slate.  The  lodes  run  in  every  direction,  though  the  principal  mines 
which  have  been  opened  and  worked  usually  approximate  an  east  and  west  or 
north  and  south  course.  The  average  yield  of  tho  Gi'ass  Valley  mines  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  820  to  $35  a  ton;  but  the  higher  estimates  have 

•  Professor  Silliman,  in  his  report  of  March,  1865,  estimated  tho  entire  yield  as  then  exceed- 
ing  (23,000,000. 
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undoubt^ly  been  based  on  the  yield  of  the  best-paying  mines,  examined  by 
scientific  gentlemen  and  passing  strangers,  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  large  amount  of  rock  worked  at  Grass  Valley, 
which  scarcely  paid  for  hauling  and  crushing.  Taking  all  the  rock  worked  in 
the  district,  $20  a  ton  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  average  yield.  The  cost 
of  mining  the  rock  depends  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  lode  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  enclosing  rock.  With  a  lode  of  two  to  three  feet  in  width,  which 
can  be  worked  by  means  of  tunnels,  the  cost  of  extracting  the  vein-stone  may 
not  exceed  $1  or  S2  a  ton ;  but  where  the  vein  is  small  and  enclosed  in  blasting 
rock,  and  steam  has  to  be  used  for  hoisting  and  pumping,  the  cost  sometimes 
reaches  $20  and  $30.  The  charges  for  reducing  ore  at  the  custom  mills  range 
firom  $2  50  to  $5  a  ton,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  the  amount  fur- 
nished, &c. 

The  Eureka  Mine,  now  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  gold  mine  in  the 
county,  and  perhaps  the  most,  valuable  in  the  world,  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Grass  Valley,  and  was  located  early  in  1851.  It  was 
worked  at  intervals,  by  various  parties,  up  to  1857,  but  the  most  of  the  rock 
failed  to  pay  for  crushing.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Fricot, 
Ripert,  and  Pralus,  and  the  first  crushing  made  by  them  j  the  rock,  being  taken 
from  near  the  surface,  yielded  only  $4  a  ton.  From  1857  to  1863,  the  mine  was 
worked  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  50  feet,  during  which  a  large  quantity  of 
quartz  was  taken  out,  none  of  which  paid  largely,  and  the  greater  portion  failed 
to  pay  expenses.  Becoming  satisfied,  at  length,  that  the  mine  was  a  good  one, 
they  sank  a  vertical  shaft,  in  1863,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and  the  mine  has 
since  been  yielding  handsome  returns.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1865,  the  mine 
was  sold  to  a  company  of  capitalists  for  $400,000  in  gold  coin.  How  much  it 
had  yielded  up  to  that  time  is  not  known,  but  the  owners  erected  hoisting  works 
and  a  20-stamp  mill,  all  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  besides  receiving  large  dividends 
firom  the  profits.  The  mine  has  been  producing,  under  the  present  management, 
at  the  rate  of  about  $49,000  a  month.  The  first  year,  ending  September  30, 
1866,  the  gross  product  was  $531,431,  and  for  the  eleven  months  ending  August 
31, 1867,  $588,139,  making  a  total  of  $1,119,570  in  23  months.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  from  the  mine  every  month  and  reduced  at  the 
mill,  the  average  yield  being  not  far  from  $50  a  ton ;  and  the  monthly  expenses, 
including  repairs  to  machinery  and  permanent  improvements,  have  averaged  about 
$16,000.  The  regular  monthly  dividends  for  over  a  year  past  have  amounted  to 
$30,000,  and  one  or  two  extra  dividends  have  been  decided  in  addition.  The 
Eureka  mine  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft,  5  by  20  feet,  which  is  designed  to 
explore  the  vein  to  a  great  depth,  and  is  now  down  nearly  500  feet.  Levels  have 
been  run  from  the  shaft  at  distances  of  100  feet  apart,  and  for  700  feet  along  the 
lode.  At  50  feet  firom  the  surface  the  quartz  paid  $15  a  ton,  and  increased  to 
$28  at  100  feet.  Between  the  100  and  200-feet  levels  the  average  yield  was 
$37  a  ton,  and  below  that  the  average  has  been  $50.  The  vein  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  dipping  south  at  an  angle  of  about  78° ;  and  over  the  whole  extent  of 
some  700  feet  which  has  been  worked  the  average  width  is  about  three  feet. 
At  the  fourth  level  the  mine  is  said  to  show  stul  further  improvement,  with 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  ore,  though  it  has  been  worked  but  little  below  the 
third  level.  The  value  of  the  mine,  with  the  mill,  hoisting  works,  and  other 
property  connected  therewith,  is  now  rated  at  about  $1,000,000.  William  Watt,  a 
successful  quartz  miner  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Eureka,  is  the  superintendent. 

The  Gold  Hill  Mixe,  the  first  discovered  at  Grass  Valley,  w^  worked  by 
various  companies,  and  with  little  interruption,  for  a  period  of  14  years,  yielding 
in  that  time,  according  to  popular  belief,  $4,000,000.  At  times  the  mine  paid 
enormously,  the  quartz  being  fairly  knit  together  with  gold,  and  again  the  receipts 
would  fall  below  expenses,  the  gold  being  found  in  "  pockets,"  and  apparently 
distributed  through  the  vein  stone  in  the  most  capricious  manner.     The  mine  was 
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worked  to  the  depth  of  300  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  lode,  and  for  a  length  of  600 
or  800  feet,  but  the  upper  levels  are  now  mostly  filled  up  and  inaccessible.  The 
vein  is  very  irregular  and  crooked,  and  perhaps  does  not  average  over  a  foot  in 
width.  The  work  on  the  mine  was  suspended  in  September,  1865,  but  opera- 
tions have  lately  been  resumed,  with  fair  prospects. 

The  Massachusetts  Hill  Mdje,  which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
on  Gold  Hill,  was  worked  by  different  companies  up  to  1866,  yielding  in  that  time 
over  $3,000,000.  The  working  of  this  mine  was  attended  with  more  than  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  gold-mining,  some  of  the  companies  failing  most  disas- 
trously, and  others  realizing  large  profits.  The  failure  of  the  Mount  Hope  com- 
pany, working  the  mine  from  1856  to  1858,  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  shocking 
trageidy.  Michael  Brennan,  the  superintendent,  having  hopelessly  involved  the 
company,  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children  and  then  committed  suicide. 
The  deed  was  committed  on  the  21st  of  February,  1858.  The  mine  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  a  year  or  two  later  a  large  body  of  rich  ore  was  struck 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  Brennan  had  abandoned  work  in  despair. 

The  Ophie  Hill  Mine  is  situated  a  mile  southeast  of  Grass  Valley,  and  waa 
located  in  1851.  The  original  owners  worked  the  mine  a  year  or  two,  when 
they  failed,  and  the  property  was  sold  at  auction,  the  purchasers  organizing  as 
the  Empire  Company.  This  company  erected  a  six-stamp  mill,  and  worked  the 
mine  firom  May,  1854,  to  September,  1863,  the  yield  in  that  time  amounting  to 
$1,056,234.  The  property  was  then  sold  to  other  parties.  Captain  S.  W.  Lee, 
one  of  the  purchasers,  taking  charge,  and  work  was  resumed  in  April,  1865. 
The  product  of  the  mine  from  that  period  up  to  June  of  the  present  year  was 
$286,082,  making  a  total  yield  in  13  years  of  $1,342,316.  The  amount  of 
quartz  worked  is  estimated  at  37,840  tons,  giving  an  average  yield  of  over  $35 
a  ton.  The  present  company  have  erected  a  magnificent  20-stamp  mill  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $100,000.  It  is  the  finest  quartz  mul  in  the  State,  but  the  mine  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  opened  to  keep  it  constantly  employed.  The  mill,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  machinery  and  property  of  the  company,  with  the  drain  tunnel 
and  other  permanent  improvements  on  the  mine,  has  cost  some  $250,000.  The 
Ophir  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  westerly  at  the  low  angle  of 
27  degrees.  The  lode  is  not  large,  averaging,  perhaps,  not  over  18  inches  in 
width,  but  it  has  been  explored  by  levels  for  a  distance  of  900  feet  along  its 
course,  showing  a  continuation  of  rich  ore  for  that  distance. 

The  North  Star  Mlne  has  been  worked  with  varied  results  since  1 852,  chang- 
ing hands  several  times,  once  under  a  forced  sale.  This  mine  is  perhaps  more 
thoroughly  opened  than  any  other  in  the  county,  an  incline  shaft  having  been 
sank  on  the  slope  of  the  vein  to  the  depth  of  750  feet,  and  levels  run  along  its 
course  nearly  1,000  feet.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  January,  1867,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  mine  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  the  net  profits  were  reported  at  $12,000  a  month.  On  this  repre- 
sentation the  mine  was  sold  to  San  Francisco  capitalists  for  $450,000,  of  which 
$250,000  was  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  was  to  have  been  paid  from  one-half 
the  net  profits.  But  the  receipts  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  under  the  new 
administration  not  coming  up  to  the  representations,  the  sellers  released  the  pur- 
chasers from  further  payments. 

The  Allison  Ranch  Lode,  which  for  many  years  ranked  as  the  leading  mine 
in  the  State,  was  discovered  in  1855,  and  worked  with  continued  success  over  II 
years.  It  yielded  in  that  period  $2,300,000  in  gold  bullion.  In  working  the 
mine  rich  bodies  of  ore  were  encountered  which  paid  $100  and  $200  a  ton,  with 
poorer  rock  between  that  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  working.  An  examination  of 
the  books  of  the  company  shows  the  average  yield  of  all  the  rock  worked  to 
have  been  $50,  the  rock  taken  from  the  mine  and  crushed  amounting  to  46,000 
tons.  The  mine  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  over  500  feet,  and  for  nearly 
1,000  feet  along  its  course.    The  vein  has  been  an  expensive  one  to  work,  on 
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account  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  that  had  to  be  raised  and  the  hardness 
of  the  enclosing  rock ;  but  probably  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds were  divided  as  profits  among  the  owners.  Owing  to  a  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  management  the  work  in  the  minp  was  suspended  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year. 

There  are  ^pany  other  ualuable  mines  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  now 
or  have  been  paying  regular  dividends  to  the  owners.  Among  these  may  bo 
mentioned  the  Now  York  Hill  mine,  which  has  been  worked  at  intervals  since 
1852,  and  produced  not  less  than  $500,000 ;  the  Wisconsin,  from  which  was 
taken,  in  1866,  1,400  tons  of  ore  that  yielded  an  average  of  $51  a  ton  j  the 
Hartery,  which  has  yielded  over  $250,000 ;  the  Norambagua,  a  vein  not  exceeding 
an  average  width  of  ^\e  inches,  but  which  yielded  over  $80,000  in  1866  j  the 
Houston  Hill  mine,  which  yielded  over  $500,000  in  the  past  three  years,  and 
paid  good  profits,  althouffh  the  cost  of  extracting  and  reducing  the  ore  amounts 
to  some  $40  a  ton  j  the  Osbom  Hill  mine,  which  was  producing  largo  returns  at 
a  time  when  the  quartz  interest  of  the  district  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  wane ; 
the  Lone  Jack,  which  has  produced  over  $500,000  j  the  Cambridge  mine,  on 
Howard  Hill,  and  the  claim  of  the  Lucky  Company  on  the  same  lode,  which 
have  been  opened  at  great  cost  and  are  regarded  as  promising  mines,  though  at 
present  idle  on  account  of  disagreements  among  the  owners ;  the  Union  Hill 
mine,  and  the  adjoining  mine  of  Wm.  O^Connor  Sydney,  which  is  now  being 
opened  and  explored  in  the  most  systematic  manner  and  without  regard  to 
expense ;  besides  numerous  others  in  the  district  which  would  be  tiresome  to 
sketch  in  detail. 

There  are  now  some  30  dividend-paying  mines  in  the  district ;  28  quartz  mills, 
having  an  aggregate  of  300  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  mills,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  machineiy,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  mines  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  available,  is  about  $2,000,000.  The  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  mills  and  mines  is  about  1,600,  and  the  yield  of  the  mines  in  1866  was 
$2,000,000,  in  roimd  numbers — an  average  of  $1,250  for  each  man.  Thp  pro- 
duct of  the  district  will  probably  bo  somewhat  less  the  present  year  than  in 
1866,  on  accoimt  of  the  suspension  of  work  in  the  Allison  Kanch  and  some  other 
mines,  but  the  falling  ofi*  will  be  only  temporary,  as  the  mines  81*0  too  valuable 
to  remain  idle  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Nevada  Quaktz  District. — The  Nevada  quartz  district  includes  the  town- 
ship of  that  p^me,  though  the  most  of  the  gold-bearing  lodes  are  situated  in  the 
Nevada  basin,  forming  an  area  of  eight  or  ten  square  miles.  The  primitive  rock 
in  the  basin  is  a  soft  gi'anite,  encircled  by  a  slate  formation  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  Numerous  quartz  lodes,  both  in  the  granite  and  surrounding  slate, 
liave  been  opened  ajid  worked  more  or  less — the  general  course  of  the  veins  being 
a  little  east  of  south  and  north  of  west,  and  the  most  of  them  having  an  easterly 
dip  at  various  angles.  Some  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  others  descend  at  a 
low  angle,  the  more  usual  dip  being  about  35  or  40  degrees.  At  the  southwest- 
erly end  of  the  granite  formation  are  a  number  of  parallel  veins,  having  the  same 
general  course,  but  dip  westerly.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Sueath  and 
Clay  and  the  Mohawk.  All  the  lodes  in  the  district  which  showed  any  surface 
croppinga  were  located  in  1851,  during  the  first  quartz  excitement,  and  it  being 
then  understood  that  they  were  the  sources  from  which  the  placer  gold  was 
derived,  the  most  extravagant  expectations  were  formed  as  to  their  prospective 
yield.  Mills  were  erected  at  great  expense,-  and  a  large  amount  of  ill-directed 
labor  was  expended  in  endeavoring  to  open  the  veins  j  but,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  entei-prises  were  failures,  and  quartz  was  very  generally  pro- 
nounced a  humbug. 

The  Gold  Tunnel  Mine,  situated  west  of  Nevada  City,  but  mostly  in  the  cor- 
poration limits,  was  the  only  one  in  the  district  in  which  operations  were  continued 
without  interruption.     This  was  the  first  gold'bearing  lode  discovered  in  the  dis- 
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trict,  and  the  discoverers  worked  it  for  a  time  by  washing  the  decomposed  quartz 
in  a  rocker,  realizing  large  profits.  In  the  spring  of  1851  a  tunnel  was  started 
on  the  lode,  and  the  following  summer  a  six-stamp  mill  was  erected  on  Deer 
creek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  to  crash  the  rock.  '  From  1852  to  1855  the 
mine  was  worked  by  E.  W.  Kidd,  who  owned  a  controlling  interest,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  property,  including  the  mill  and  mine,  was  sold  to  a  cx)mpany 
of  Cornish  miners.  Up  to  this  time  the  mine  has  yielded  over  $300,000  in  gold, 
the  rock  pa3ring  on  an  average  850  a  ton,  though  worked  in  a  mill  that  would 
not  now  be  used.  The  Comishmen  worked  the  mine  over  eight  years,  suspend- 
ing operations  in  1863,  but  the  yield  during  that  period  is  not  known.  A  con- 
tinuous body  of  rich  ore  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  Deer  creek 
for  a  distance  of  600  feet  north ;  beyond  that  the  rock  contains  gold,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  working.  The  vein  has  never  been  worked  below 
the  level  of  Deer  creek,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  be  opened 
to  a  great  depth,  and  worked  again  with  profit. 

TnE  Illinois  AND  California  Claims,  situated  on  the  gold  tunnel  lode  south 
of  Deer  creek,  have  been  worked  at  intervals  since  1851,  and  at  times  have  paid 
largely.  In  1866  the  Eagle  Company  purchased  the  California  claim,  erected 
hoisting  works  and  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  expended  a  large  amount  in  sinking  an 
incline  shaft  and  exploring  the  vein.  Considerable  rock  was  taken  from  the. 
mine  and  crushed,  but  it  did  not  yield  in  accordance  with  the  anticipations  of 
the  company,  and  recently  the  work  was  suspended.  It  is  understood  that  opera- 
tions will  soon  be  resumed. 

The  Banner  Mine  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  location.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  it  in  1860-'61  by  two 
different  companies,  but  the  indications  being  unfavorable,  they  abandoned  it. 
It  was  relocated  in  1864  by  the  parties  from  whom  the  present  owners  derive 
their  title,  and  the  first  crushing  yielded  only  four  or  five  dollars  a  ton.  After  a 
suspension  of  some  months  they  took  out  another  crushing,  which  yielded  near 
$20  a  ton,  and  this  gave  the  mine  a  good  reputation,  which  it  has  ever  since  sus- 
tained. With  two  or  three  temporary  interruptions,  the  mine  has  been  worked 
from  June,  1865,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south, 
dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  about  50°,  and  is  opened  by  anJncline  shaft  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  350  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  vein.  Four  levels  have  been  run 
in  each  direction  from  the  shaft,  the  upper  one  being  60  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  next  60  feet  deeper,  and  the  other  two  at  distances  of  100  feet.  Two 
"chimneys''  of  rich  rock,  or  "ore  shoots,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  the 
miners,  hav«  been  found  in  the  lode,  both  of  which  rapidly  widen  with  the  depth. 
At  the  first  level,  60  feet  below  the  surface,  the  large  ore  chute  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  lode  only  about  100  feet;  but  at  the  third  level,  160  feet  deeper, 
it  has  a  breadth  along  the  lode  of  225  feet.  North  of  the  main  ore  chute  another 
body  of  rich  quartz  has  been  struck,  which  has  a  breadth  of  40  feet  at  the  secc-ad 
level  and  75  feet  at  the  third  level.  If  they  continue  their  course  tbey  will  come 
together  at  the  fourth  level,  thus  affording  continuous  rich  ore  for  a  distance  of 
about  500  feet  along  the  lode.  Outside  of  the  ore  chutes  the  quartz  pays  only 
S8  or  $10  a  ton,  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  mining  and  reducing 
it.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  5,000  tons  of  rook  had  been  taken  from  the 
mine  apd  reduced,  yielding  an  average  of  about  819  a  ton.  From  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  1st  of  September,  of  the  present  year,  the  yield  has  been  $76,000 
from  3,000  tons  ©f  rock  worked,  an  average  of  $25  33  a  ton.  The  vein  is  of 
good  size,  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  is  now  yielding  from  30  to 
40  tons  of  quartz  daily.  The  owners  have  a  20-stamp  mill  convenient  to  the 
mine,  and  besides  keeping  this 'employed,  they  are  having  considerable  quartz 
worked  at  custom  mills. 

The  Pittsburg  Mixe,  more  commonly  kno^-n  as  the  "  Wigham,**  is  situated 
a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  on  the  slope  of  the  \nW  4ft«!,Q.\i^\\i^ 
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into  tlio  basin.  It  was  located  in  1851  for  a  Pittaburg  mining  company,  by  R. 
S.  Wighami  who  erected  a  mill  the  same  season,  bat  the  enterprise  was  among 
the  early  quartz  failures.  The  property  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Merritt  & 
Bourn,  of  San  Francisco,  who  still  retain  it.  The  mine  was  worked  on  a  lease 
in  1S55,  and  again  in  1857,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1862  it  was  leased 
to  Weeks  &  Thomas,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  15  months,  took  out  3,700  tons  of 
quailz,  which  yielded  at  the  mill  an  average  of  $22  a  ton,  and  the  profits  to  the 
lessees  amounted  to  near^ $40,000.  The  mine  was  then  idle  until  January,  1866, 
when  the  owners  made  arrangements  for  further  explorations.  Another  lovel  was 
opened,  and  in  the  coui*se  of  the  year  the  mine  yielded  $102,000  from  1,700  tons 
of  rock — ^an  average  of  $60  a  ton.  A  mill  and  jQi'st-class  hoisting  works  were 
ejected  last  spring,  and  started  in  operation  about  the  1st  of  June,  but  we  have 
no  report  of  the  yield  for  this  season.  At  the  upper  level  the  ore  chute  extended 
only  about  50  feet  along  the  lode ;  but  in  the  lower  level,  380  feet  on  the  slope 
of  the  vein,  it  has  a  breadth  of  400  feet.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  about 
two  feet,  and  the  country  rock  is  slate.  The  Wigham  and  the  Banner  are  the 
leading  quartz  mines  of  Nevada  district  at  the  present  time. 

The  mine  of  the  Nevada  Quartz  Mining  Company,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Soggs"  mine,  is  situated  a  mile  west  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  parallel  vein 
with  the  Gold  Tunnel.  The  lode  was  located  at  an  early  day,  but  no  successful 
effort  was  made  to  develop  it  until  1857.  A  rich  chimney  having  been  discovered 
by  the  owners,  they  made  arrajigements  for  the  erection  of  an  eight-stamp  steam 
null  to  work  the  mine.  This  was  run  two  or  three  years  successfully,  when  it 
w^as  taken  down,  and  the  owners  put  up  a  new  12-stamp  water  mill  on  Deer 
creek,  and  the  mine  has  been  worked,  with  one  or  two  brief  interruptions,  for  10 
years.  About  5,000  tons  of  rock  have  annually  been  taken  from  the  mine  and 
crushed  at  the  mill,  the  gross  receipts  ranging  from  $40,000  to  $70,000  a  year. 
During  the  year  1866,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  by  William  M.  Rat- 
cliff,  the  superintendent,  the  amount  of  rock  crushed  was  a  fraction  under  5,000 
tons,  which  yielded  at  the  mill  $42,000 ;  while  the  returns  from  sulpkuret  ore 
shipped  to  Swansea  and  concentrated  sulphurets  netted  $8,000.  The  average 
yield  of  all  the  rock  crushed  has  been  about  $13  a  ton,  yet  the  owners  have  at 
times  derived  large  dividends  from  the  working  of  the  mine,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ihe  construction  account  of  the  first  mill,  but  one  assessment  has  been 
levied,  and  that  only  for  a  trifling  amount.  The  lode  is  one  of  the  lai'gest  in  the 
district,  though  very  irregular,  ranging  from  a  mere  scam  to  16  feet  in  width,  and 
averaging  about  four  feet.  It  is  opened  by  three  tunnels,  starting  in  above  the 
mill  and  running  north.  The  length  of  the  upper  tunnel  is  2,900  feet,  and  the 
other  two  about  1,900  feet  each.  The  rock  is  taken  from  the  mine  in  cars  and 
dumped  in  front  of  the  stamps,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hauling ;  and  having  a 
large  lode,  and  the  advantage  of  water-power  to  run  the  mill,  the  owners  have 
been  enabled  to  work  a  low  grade  of  ores  vnih  profit. 

The  Sneath  and  Clay  Mine,  situated  a  mile  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  was 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  several  lots  of  the  quartz  crushed  during 
the  next  summer  yielding  good  returns,  the  locatcrs  erected  a  mill,  which  was 
started  in  operation  about  April,  1863.  For  a  time  the  rock  yielded  largely, 
the  gross  product  in  two  years  being  $180,000,  of  which  over  half  was  clear 
profit ;  bat  the  owners  were  unable  to  agree  in  the  management,  and  having 
worked  out  the  opened  levels  the  property  was  sold  in  May,  1865,  to  a  New 
York  company  for  $27,000.  The  mill  and  hoisting  works  had  cost  $45,000. 
The  New  York  company  opened  two  additional  levels,  which  having  been  worked 
out  to  the  extent  of  the  pay  ore,  the  work  was  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1867. 
Tlie  mine  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  had  it  been  judiciously  managed 
from  the  start,  and  the  '^dead  work"  kept  well  in  advance,  it  might  have  been 
profitably  worked  for  a  long  period. 

Tm£  Lecompton  MinE;  three  miles  above  Nevada  City^  on  Deer  creek,  was 
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located  in  1858,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the  not  proceeds  amounted  to 
$60,000,  the  quartz  averaging  S40  a  ton.  The  otoss  yield  of  the  mine  up  to 
1863  was  $220,000,  and  it  has  been  worked  but  little  since,  the  pay  ore  above 
the  level  of  the  creek  being  exhausted.  This  lode  is  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  granite  and  slate,  and  cuts  through  from  one  formation  to  the  other  with- 
out changing  its  course  or  dip. 
f  There  are  numerous  other  mines  in  the  district  which  have  at  times  afforded 
large  profits  to  the  owners,  but  which  are  now  idle,  either  from  bad  manage- 
ment or  other  causes.  Among  those  now  being  worked  may  be  mentioned  the 
Cornish,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Providence,  and  the  Murchie,  which  have  mills 
connected  therewith,  and  the  Cunningham,  Mohawk,  Mattingly,  and  Harvey. 
All  of  these  have  yielded  good  returns,  and  are  still  worked  with  fair  success. 

There  are  now  in  the  Nevada  district  17  quartz  mills,  having  an  aggregnte 
of  137  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  about  8500,000.  The 
total  yield  of  the  mines  in  1865  was  about  $400,000  ;  in  1866,  according  to  sta- 
tistics kept  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  it  was  a  fraction  less  than  $500,000,  and  will 
be  about  the  same  in  1867.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and 
mills  is  about  450,  the  gross  yield  being  equal  to  $1,100  for  each  man.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  quartz  miners  are  either  prospecting  or  engaged  in 
opening  veins,  which  are  not  now  productive. 

Eureka  Quartz  District. — Within  the  past  year  or  two  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  quartz  lodes  near  the  town  of 
Eureka,  some  twenty-five  miles  above  Nevada  City.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  Eureka  district  resemble,  in  many  respects,  those  of  the  Nevada  district, 
•the  country  rock  being  a  soft  granite,  which  can  be  excavated  in  most  places 
without  the  aid  of  powder,  and  the  course  of  the  veins  being  east  of  south  and 
Vest  of  north,  corresponding  with  the  mountain  range.  This  quartz  belt  crosses 
the  South  Yuba  into  Washington  township,  where  the  enclosing  granite  is  hard, 
which  greatly  enhances  the  cost  of  working  the  mines.  In  the  slate  formation, 
which  comes  in  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Eureka,  there  are  numerous 
well-defined  quartz  veins,  but  they  contain  very  little  gold,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  are  considered  valueless. 

In  1856  a  quartz  lode  was  located  on  Gaston  ridge,  some  miles  south  of 
Eureka,  and  a  mill  was  erected  to  work  it  a  year  or  two  later,  which  was  ran 
with  little  interruption  until  November,  1863,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  that  time  some  15,000  tons  of  quartz  were  extracted  from  the  mine  and  crushed 
in  the  mill,  yielding  an  average  of  $8  or  $9  a  ton.  The  mill  was  an  inferior 
one,  having  no  pans  or  other  improved  methods  of  saving  the  gold ;  but  the  vein 
being  largo  and  favorably  situated  for  working  the  owners  realized  a  small  profit, 
though  not  sufficient  at  that  time  to  justify  them  in  erecting  a  new  mill.  Two 
other  mills  were  built  in  the  district  in  1857 ;  but  one  was  sold  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  among  the  owners,  and  the  machinery  moved  away ;  and  the  other, 
after  doing  a  fair  business  for  two  or  three  years,  was  taken  down  and  moved  to 
Washoe  at  the  beginning  of  the  silver  excitement. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  mines  of  the  district  until  the 
spring  of  1866,  when  some  of  the  old  residents,  having  worked  out  their  placer 
claims,  and  others  who  had  noted  the  favorable  indications,  commenced  operations 
in  earnest.  A  couple  of  arrastras  were  erected  near  the  towTi,  run  by  water 
power,  and  capable  of  reducing  three  tons  of  quartz  in  24  hours.  These  arras- 
tras have  been  constantly  employed,  have  done  excellent  work,  and  been  of  great 
advantage  in  prospecting  and  determining  the  value  of  the  mines.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1866,  Messrs.  Black  &  Young  erected  a  lO-stamp  mill  on  a 
lode  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  town.  Operations,  however,  were  not  fairly 
commenced  on  the  mine  until  May  last,  since  which  time  the  mill  has  been  run- 
ning steadily,  and  the  quartz  is  yielding  fix)m  820  to  $25  a  ton.  Two  other  mills 
were  ako  built  the  same  season^  one  of  five  stamps  to  work  the  Jim  lode,  and 
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the  other  of  fonr  stamps,  intended  for  custom  work.  Two  new  mills  are  now  in 
com*8e  of  construction,  one  of  10  stamps  to  work  the  Veatch  and  Powell  mine, 
and  the  other  of  five  stamps  on  the  Birchville  mine.  Both  of  these  mines  have 
been  thoroughly  prospected,  are  of  good  size,  and  the  gold  is  found  in  paying 
quantities  very  generally  disseminated  through  the  vein-stone. 

Tecumseh  Mills. — Some  years  ago  two  mills  known  as  the  Tecumseh  and 
Star  were  erected  in  Washington  township,  but  on  the  same  quartz  range.  Con- 
siderable quartz  has  been  worked  in  both  mills,  which  yielded  fail"  pay  j  but  owing 
to  want  of  means  to  properly  open  the  mines,  the  expense  being  very  great  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  enclosing  rock,  the  enterprises  have  not  proved 
successful.  The  Star  Company,  however,  is  still  prosecuting  work,  and  the 
Tecumseh  mill  has  lately  been  leased  to  parties  who  are  prospecting  other  lodes. 

The  Grizzly  Lode,  situated  four  miles  west  of  Eureka,  in  Devil's  canon,  was 
purchased  by  the  Eagle  Company,  of  Hartford,  about  the  beginning  of  1866. 
The  company  erected  a  five-sttynp  mill  at  the  mine  in  the  fall  of  the  same  3'ear, 
but  being  unprepared  for  winter  work,  little  was  done  in  developing  the  lode 
until  May  last,  since  which  time  the  mill  has  been  running  steadily  and  with 
favorable  results.  The  vein  has  an  average  width  of  four  feet,  runs  in  slate, 
and  is  opened  by  tunnels.  It  is  so  situated  that,  with  proper  arrangements  and 
a  larger  mill,  $6  and  $8  quartz  can  be  worked  with  profit.  As  long  ago  as  1854 
a  mill  was  erected  on  a  lode  called  the  National,  about  half  way  between  Eureka 
and  the  Grizzly.  This  mill  was  run  a  year  or  more,  a  portion  of  the  time  being 
leased,  but  the  yield  of  the  quartz  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  with  the  prices  then 
mling.  The  work  was  suspended  in  1856,  and  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  firo 
a  year  or  two  later.  The  Grizzly  and  National  are  the  only  quartz  lodes  yoti 
discovered  in  the  slate  formation  of  that  region  that  have  exhibited  sufficiently 
favorable  surface  indications  to  justify  an  outlay  of  capital  to  develop. 

About  250  men  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  the  quartz  mines  and  mills 
of  the  Eureka  district,  many  of  whom  are  prospecting  or  working  on  lodes  that 
are  not  yet  productive.  There  are  10  mills  in  the  district,  including  the  two  in 
Washington  township,  having  an  aggregate  of  60  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested 
is  estimated  at  8200,000.  The  yield  of  the  mines  for  1867,  it  is  believed,  will 
ai^ount  to  $200,000. 

Meadow  Lake  District. — The  Meadow  Lake  quartz  district  is  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  on  the  western  slope.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  large  mountain  lake,  used  by  the  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  as  a  res- 
ervoir, a  dam  having  been  constructed  across  its  outlet  to  retain  the  water  in  the 
8]»ring,  and  is  let  out  into  the  company's  ditches  as  fast  as  needed  by  the  miners. 
Gold-bearing  quartz  lodes  were  discovered  near  the  lake  in  1863,  others  the  year 
following,  and  in  1865,  some  of  tho  lodes  giving  indications  of  extraoKlinary 
richness,  considerable  excitement  was  created  throughout  California  and  Nevada 
State,  causing  a  rush  of  adventurers  to  tho  locality.  The  real  work  of  develop- 
ing the  mines  was  not  commenced  until  the  summer  of  1866,  and  considering  tho 
many  disadvantages,  including  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  has  progressed  favor- 
ably, though  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  tho  first  adventurers 
and  locators. 

The  country  rock  of  tho  district  is  sienite,  and  usually  has  to  be  blasted  in 
making  excavations ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  partially  compensated  by  the  size 
of  the  veins,  which  wiU  average  considerably  larger  than  those  of  Grass  Valley 
and  Nevada.  Tho  general  direction  of  the  lodes  is  northwesterly  and  south- 
easterlyj  and  they  are  easily  traced  by  the  dark,  reddish  appearance  of  the  crop- 
pings,  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  pyrites  enc>a8ed  in  the  quartz.  The 
quartz  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sulphurets,  averaging,  it  is  said, 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  sulphurets  yield  by  assay  $60  to  $70  a  ton,  and  are  suc- 
cessfully reduced  by  the  Plattner  chlorination  process,  works  for  that  purpose 
having  been  constructed  in  the  district.     Seven  quartz  mills  have  been  built  in 
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the  district,  having  in  all  62  stamps.  Tho  mills,  however,  hare  not  been  ran- 
ning  regularly,  having  been  erected  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  mines.* 
Of  several  hundred  quartz  veins  located  in  the  district  during  the  excitement  in 
the  summer  of  1865,  50  or  more  have  been  partially  developed  and  given  indi- ! 
cations  of  value.  1 

The  U.  S.  Grant  Company,  whose  mine  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  Meadow 
Lake,  and  within  four  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  has  been 
tho  most  successful  of  any  in  the  district.  The  owners  of  the  mine  have  kept 
a  five-stamp  mill  running  most  of  tho  time  during  the  past  year,  and  the  quartz 
worked  has  paid  largely.  They  are  now  building  a  larger  mill,  while  the  work 
of  developing  the  mine  is  continued.  The  Golden  Eagle,  Mohawk,  Montreal, 
California,  and  Excelsior  companies  have  also  erected  mills  and  made  fair  pro- 
gress in  the  development  of  their  mines. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mills  and  mines  of  the  district  at  tho 
present  time  is  about  200,  and  the  available  capital  invested  may  be  set  down  at 
8200,000.  Tjie  yield  of  gold  this  year  will  be  about  $50,000.  Much  of  the 
labor  and  capital  is  being  expended  in  opening  mines  which  are  not  now  produc- 
tive ;  consequently,  if  tho  mines  are  equally  as  good,  the  yield  will  not  be  as 
large  in  proportion  to  the  men  employed  as  in  tho  older  districts.  There  are  no 
placer  mines  in  the  district,  or  at  least  none  have  been  discovered. 

Tabic  sJuncing  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  capital  invested,  and  the  gross  yield 

of  the  mines  qf  Nevada  counti/f  Cdlifomia, 


Placer  aiid  bydranlic  miDes 

Cement  mines 

Qnartz  mines — 

Grass  Valley  district . . 

Nevada  district 

Eureka  district 

Mefl^ow  Lake  district . 
Canals  and  ditches. . .  . . . . 

Totals 


Men  em- 
ployed. 


2,000 
300 

1,600 
450 
250 
200 
200 


5,000 


Capital  in- 
vested. 


$1,500,000 
400,000 

2, 000, 000 
500,000 
200, 000 
200,000 

1,000,000 


5, 800, 000 


Gross  yield. 


$3, 500, 000 
300,000 

2,000,000 

500, 000 

200, 000 

50, 000 


6, 550, 000 


Note. — In  estimating  the  capital  invested  in  mining,  the  design  has  been  to 
include  the  cost  of  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  labor  expended  in  opening 
claims  which  are  now  considered  of  value,  and  excluding  those  that  have  been 
worked  out  or  proved  failures.  The  ditches  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  capital  invested  in  tho  placer  mines,  as  the  water  is  mostly  used  by  the  placer 
and  hydraulic  miners. 


SECTION  I. 


SIERRA  COUNTY. 


The  Sierra,  the  principal  drift  mining  county  of  California,  lies  between  the 
middle  Yuba  and  Slate  creek.  The  lowest  point  in  the  county  is  probably  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  most  of  the  mining  camps  are  at  an  elevation  of  4,500 
feet  or  more.  The  surface  is  cut  up  by  numerous  canons,  about  2,000  feet  deep, 
and  not  one  acre  in  50  is  fit  for  the  plough.     There  are  numerous  high  peaks^ 
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among  whicli  are  the  DounieviUe  Butte,  8,500  feet ;  Fir  Cap,  Saddle  Back,  Table 
mountain,  and  Mount  Fillmore,  each  about  7,000,  besides  numerous  others.  The 
Dounieville  Butte  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  State,  being  visible  from  a  large 
area  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  ragged  outline  of  its 
summit.  The  county  is  so  rough  that  only  two  ^agon  roads  enter  it  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra,  one  on  the  divide,  between  the  middle  Yuba  and  the  north 
Yuba,  and  another  on  the  divide  between  the  Slate  creek  and  Canon  creek.  No 
road  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south.  The  principal  mode  of  travelling 
is  mule-back  riding.  The  snow  is  very  deep  at  the  higher  camp,  lying  in  some 
•  of  them  three  or  four  months  in  ordinary  winters.  Most  of  the  mines  are  on  old 
channels,  high  above  the  present  streams,  so  high  that  the  introduction  of  water  is 
very  expensive.  There  are  few  ditches,  and  many  claims  are  not  able  to  wash 
more  than  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  Two  old  channels  cross  the  county. 
The  main  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  Nevada  and  Placer,  is  worked  at  Deadwood, 
Sebastopol,  Little  Grizzly,  Excelsior,  Monte  Cristo,  City  of  Six,  Forest  City, 
Chipps  Flat,  and  Minnesota.  All  these  have  been  mined  mainly  by  drifting, 
and  all  save  the  three  first  are  much  less  flourishing  now  than  they  were  fix>m 
six  to  10  years  ago.  This  channel  runs  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 
Another  channel  which  seems  to  run  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 

5 asses  through  La  Porte  and  Brandy  City,  thence  to  Camptonville  and  San 
uan.  This  channel  is  not  covered,  as  the  other  is,  by  heavy  layers  of  tufa,  lava, 
or  volcanic  sand,  and  the  amiferous  gravel  coming  to  the  surface  ofiers  excellent 
opportunites  for  hydraulic  mining,  which  is  or  has  boon  carried  on  extensively  at 
all  the  points  named. 

A  channel  found  at  Rowland  Flat  and  at  Cold  C^mon,  and  another  found  at 
Morristown,  Craig's  Flat,  and  Eureka,  are  supposed  to  be  tributaries  of  the  main 
Blue  lead. 

La  Porto  and  Port  Wine,  which  belonged  to  Sierra  county  previous  to  1866, 
were  given  to  Plumas  in  that  year  by  a  legislative  act,  which  was  entitled  "  An 
act  to  better  define  the  boundaries  of  Plumas  county,"  and  was  passed  without 
any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Sierra  or  the  members  generally 
that  it  took  a  rich  mining  district  from  the  latter  county. 

The  blue  cement  found  in  the  Blue  lead  in  Sierra  county  is  soft,  and  it  yields 
three-fourths  of  its  gold  or  more  at  the  first  washing,  so  there  is  no  cement  mill 
in  the  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  Gold  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

A  belt  of  limestone  is  observed  between  Dounieville  and  the  Sierra  Butte,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  belt  which  appears  near  Magalia,  in  Butte  county,  is  the  same. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  in  Sierra  are  $2  91  on  $100  of  taxable  property, 
and  the  county  debt  is  $30,000. 

Brandt  City. — Brandy  City,  the  principal  hydraulic  camp  of  the  county, 
uses  about  3,000  inches  of  water  in  piping  claims,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
some  of  them  using  500  inches.  The  lead  is  200  feet.  The  supply  of  gravel 
will  last  10  or  perhaps  20  years. 

St.  Louis  and  Neighboring  Towns. — St.  Louis  has  10  or  12  hydraulic 
companies  working,  and  using  in  all  1,000  inches  of  water,  with  a  pressure  of 
100  feet. 

Cedar  Grove  has  drift  diggings,  but  is  doing  nothing  this  year. 

pine  Grove,  a  mile  below  Howland  Flat,  was  an  important  place  before  1862, 
but  in  that  year  the  latter  town  grew  up,  and  the  former  declined.  All  the  mining 
is  done  by  drifting,  save  in  one  piping  claim. 

Rabbit  Point,  a  mile  below  Pine  Grove,  has  two  hydraulic  claims,  which  are 
100  feet  deep,  and  together  employ  thirty  men  during  the  water  season,  which 
lasts  three  or  four  months. 

Chandlervilie,  a  furlong  below  Rabbit  Point,  had.  rich  hydraulic  claims  from 
1833  to  1857,  but  they  are  now  worked  out 
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Pine  Grove,  Rabbit  Point,  and  Ghandlerville  together  purchase  700  inches  of 
water  in  the  water  season. 

MoRRiSTOWN. — The  diggings  at  Morristown  are  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  larger  quartz  boulders,  and  more  of  them  than  any  other  hydraulic  claims  in  the 
State.  A  stratum  10  or  15  feet  deep  is  made  up  chiefly  of  boulders  that  weigh 
over  a  ton,  many  of  them  being  from  five  to  10  tons  in  weight. 

There  is  only  one  company,  the  American,  now  piping  in  Morristown.  They 
own  all  the  water  that  comes  into  the  place,  and  as  it  runs  only  two  or  three 
months,  they  want  it  all  for  their  own  use.  When  their  flume  is  full  they  have 
1,000  inches.  They  employ  40  men  during  the  water  season.  In  18G  »  they 
took  out  $20,000,  and  paid  very  little  dividend.    The  bank  is  50  or  GO  feet  deep. 

Minnesota. — At  Minnesota  the  pay  channel  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but 
the  pay  is  not  equally  distributed  over  it,  for  there  are  parts  that  are  barren,  li' 
one  side  is  rich  the  other  is  probably  poor ;  and  if  much  gold  is  found  on  a  bank 
or  bar,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  finding  a  rich  bed.  The  bed  rock  is  serpentine, 
and  the  pay  stratum  is  from  three  to  five  feet  thick.  The  gravel  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  quartz,  usually  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter ;  and  it  is  soft  enough 
to  wash,  but  so  tough  that  it  is  tot  entirely  disintegrated  until  it  has  been  washed 
three  or  four  times.  The  fourth  washing  however  does  not  pay,  and  the  dirt  of 
most  of  the  claims  has  been  washed  only  twice.  The  second  washing  pays  better 
than  the  first.  The  gold  is  coarse,  many  pieces  weighing  an  ounce,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  largo  lots  of  dust  there  is  not  a  piece  worth  less  than  25 
cents.'  Most  of  the  pieces  are  worth  82  or  more.  The  sluices  are  usually  about 
400  feet  long,  with  a  grade  of  16  inches  to  12  feet,  and  no  quicksilver  is  used  in 
them.  The  fine  gold  is  lost  in  sluices  so  short  and  steep,  and  tail  sluices  pay 
well.  The  car  load  must  yield  50  cents  or  th©  claim  will  not  pay  for  working. 
The  ground  is  solid  and  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  need  no  lagging }  but  a  cap  sup- 
ported by  posts  is  required  to  secure  the  roof.  The  pay  stratum  is  usually  soft 
enough  to  be  picked  down. 

The  Blue  Lead  was  discovered  here  in  1852  by  some  surface  miners  who  fol- 
lowed up  a  rich  deposit  in  Taylor's  ravine  till  it  ran  out,  and  then  they  hunted 
along  the  side  till  they  found  the  place  whore  the  lead  went  into  the  hill.  It 
was  very  rich,  and  for  a  long  time  Minnesota  had  some  of  the  best  drift  digging 
in  the  State.  Only  four  claims  are  worked  now.  In  1853  400  miners  were 
omplo^'ed  here,  and  they  made  on  an  average  $12  or  $15  per  day^  and  now  there 
are  100,  who  average  $3  per  day. 

The  Keystone  Company  have  been  at  work  since  1859,  employ  18  men,  and 
the  yield  is  probably  $6  or  $8  to  the  man  per  day. 

The  Wisconsin  Company  have  been  taking  out  pay  most  of  the  time  for  eight 
yaars,  employ  10  men,  and  get  $6  or  $8  per  day  to  the  man. 

Chipps's  Flat  is  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of  successful  mining,  but  there 
is  some  prospecting  in  progress. 

Alleghany  has  the  credit  of  having  produced  $400,000,  but  the  flush  times 
passed  away  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The  money  was  nearly  all  obtained  by 
drifting,  and  there  was  bad  drainage  and  little  systematic  working.  The  bed 
rock  swells  badly,  and  in  places  the  timbers  must  be  put  in  as  thick  as  they  will 
stand,  and  reset  every  week.  There  were  claims  which  paid  well,  but  when 
work  was  stopped  not  half  of  the  pay  dirt  was  exti-actod. 

A  company  called  the  Alleghany  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  been 
formed  to  rework  this  ground.  They  have  purchased  eighty  acres  of  claims,  and 
are  about  to  commence  the  cutting  of  a  tunnel  to  be  large  enough  to  use  mules 
for  hauling  in  the  cars.     They  will  run  out  by  their  o\vn  weight. 

In  1858  there  were  18  tunnel  companies  at  Alleghany,  all  paying;  now  only 
25  men  are  at  work  there.  '% 

Water  was  supplied  by  a  very  costly  ditch,  which  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin 
when  the  miners  had  no  longer  any  considerable  quantity  of  dirt  to  wash. 
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Tlic  Oregon  Company  took  out  $400,000,  the  Buckeye  $200,000,  and  the 
Empire  $200,000. 

The  Blue  Lead  was  found  at  Forest  City  by  the  Dutch  Company,  which  obtained 
two  or  three  ounces  to  the  pan,  and  brought  water  to  their  sluice  in  a  canvas 
flume. 

The  claims  at  Forest  City  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  ravine,  north  of 
which  the  lead  has  not  been  found,  although  a  tunnel  has  been  run  half  a  mile 
into  the  hill. 

At  one  time  there  were  20  companies  working  at  Forest  City  and  all  making 
money,  and  now  there  is  only  one  at  work. 

Live  Yankee  Claim. — The  principal  claim  at  Forest  City  is  the  Live  Yankee, 
which  has  360  feet  of  front  and  a  depth  of  2,600.  The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts,  expenses,  and  dividend^,  from  1854  till  1863,  inclusive: 


Year. 


1S54 

1855 
1656 
%8o7 
1858 
1859 
18fK) 
1861 
186*^ 
1863 


Total 


Receipts. 


(15,243 
95,713 
85,931 
95,806 
84,875 

129,937 
84,120 
60,092 
30,720 
31,350 


713,777 


Expenses. 


$7, 152 
32,385 
42,691 
55,616 
43,973 
67,303 
40,236 
38,192 
26,970 
22,800 


377,318 


Dividends. 


$8,091 
63,328 
43,230 
40,190 
41,902 
62,634 
43,884 
21,900 
3,750 
8,550 


336,459 


Since  1863  the  dividends  have  been  about  $10,000  per  year.  The  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  mine  is  considerable.  There  is  a  very  long  tunnel  and  a  long 
track,  that  need  frequent  repairs. 

HiGHLAifD  AND  Masonic. — The  Highland  and  Masonic  claim,  near  Forest 
City,  was  worked  at  first  through  a  shaft  368  feet  deep.  There  was  much  water 
in  the  channel,  and  steam-pumping  and  hoisting  works  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  875,000.  The  yield  was  $300,000,  but  the  expenses  were  so  great  that  little 
if  any  profit  was  left ;  and  the  works  stopped,  and  the  hoisting  wonts  were  burned 
down.  The  claim  was  sold  for  debt,  and  the  new  proprietors  bought  three  claims 
in  front  and  a  bed  rock  tunnel  4,000  feet  long,  and  by  extendhig  the  tunnel  the 
claim  was  worked  at  much  less  expense.  The  yield  was  $100,000  per  month  for 
a  time.  It  is  said  that  under  the  new  management  the  expenses  have  been 
$8,000  or  $10,000  more  than  the  receipts.  Nevertheless,  some  dividends  have 
been  paid.  Some  shares  of  the  claim  are  in  litigation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  production.  The  water  in  this  claim  is  acidulous,  and  a  piece 
of  sheet  zinc  left  in  it  entirely  disappears  in  a  day  or  two,  and  iron  shovels  are 
made  worthless  in  a  few  days. 

MoNTECRiSTO. — ^At  Moutecristo  the  channel  is  200  yards  wide,  but  the  pay  is 
only  half  as  wide,  and  is  in  a  stratum  three  feet  deep.  The  pay  is  usually  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  The  gold  was  obtained  by  drifting  until  1862,  when 
piping  was  commenced,  but  the  supply  of  water  never  exceeds  300  inches,  and 
does  not  last  long,  so  there  cannot  be  much  hydraulic  washing  there.  The  bed 
rock  swells,  and  most  of  the  tunnels  were  allowed  to  close  up  three  years  ago, 
so  that  though  there  were  300  miners  in  1857,  there  are  now  only  a  dozen. 

Deadwood. — ^Deadwood  is  on  the  ridge  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Yuba 
and  CaSon  creek,  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  has  an  old  channel,  the 
extent  and  character  of  which  are  not  yet  proved,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
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main  Blue  Lead.  TLe  Deadwood  claim,  700  feet  front  on  this  old  clianncl, 
Las  been  worked' since  1856,  has  cost  $115,000,  and  has  yielded  810,000.  Some 
fifood  gravel  has  been  found,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  continuous  lead. 
Fifteen  men  are  now  employed  in  prospecting.  There  are  three  tunnels,  one 
2,500,  one  2,200,  and  one  1,200  feet  long. 

Fir  Cap,  Sebastopol,  and  Grizzly. — At  Fir  Cap  Camp,»on  the  south  side 
of  Fir  Cap  mountain,  there  is  an  old  channel  in  which  some  very  rich  gravel  has 
been  found  latelv. 

Sebastopol,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  between  rthe  North  Yuba  and 
Caiion  creek,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  main  Blue  Lead.  Miners  have  been 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining— chiefly  prospecting — since  1854,  and  the 
expenses  have  been  double  the  receipts.     Three  long  tunnels  have  been  run. 

Little  Grizzly,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  ridge,  and  on  the  same  channel, 
has  spent  $100,000,  and  taken  out  about  as  much.  The  New  Orleans  Company 
struck  pay  gravel  in  1866,  and  are  doing  tolerably  well  now. 

Cold  Canon. — Cold  C^on,  sixteen  miles  northward  from  I)ownieville,  and 
on.  the  southeast  side  of  the  ridge  between  Caiion  creek  and  Slate  creek,  is  directly 
opposite  to  Howland  Flat,  on  the  same  ridge,  and  apparently  on  the  same  chan- 
nel. The  claims  at  both  places  are  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  tunnels  of  each 
plac€  point  in  the  direction  of  the  other  as  if  they  would  meet.  The  channel 
appears  to  be  800  or  1,000  feet  wide,  and  the  course  at  Cold  Canon  is  south  76** 
Ciist.  The  grade  is  from  ^vc  to  seven  feet  in  a  hundred.  The  pay  is  best  where 
the  boulders  are  largest,  and  the  general  width  of  the  pay  is  200  feet,  and  its 
depth  from  three  to  five  feet.  Over  tiie  pay  stratum  is  a  deposit  of  gravel  that 
would  pay  well  if  it  were  accessible  with  a  hydraulic  pipe.  A  stratum  of  pipe- 
clay from  20  to  60  feet  deep,  and  another  of  volcanic  conglomerate  500  or  600  foet 
deep,  are  the  superincumbent  matter. 

The  character  of  the  gravel,  of  the  gold  in  it,  and  of  the  various  strata,  are 
the  same  as  at  Montecristo. 

Fashion  Claim. — The  Fashion  Company,  at  Cold  Caiion,  have  a  claim  954 
feet  in  front  by  about  4,000  feet  deep.  Work  was  commenced  in  1856,  in  which 
year  400  feet  of  tunnel  were  cut,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  1857  286  feet  more 
cut,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  bringing  the  company  into  pay.  Then  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  dump-house  and  sluice,  and  make  other  preparations  to  wash,  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000.-  In  1858  the  receipts  were  $80,000,  and  the  dividends  818,000 ;  in 
1859,  receipts  $60,000,  and  dividends  nothing ;  in  1860,  receipts  $45,000,  divi- 
dends S1,000;  and  from  1858  till  July,  1867,  the  total  receipts  were  $430,000, 
and  the  total  dividends  $45,000.  In  *  1865  and  1866  the  company  took  out  no 
pay,  but  now  they  again  have  good  gravel. 

The  gravel  yields  $1  50  to  a  car  load,  the  estimated  weight  of  which  is  3,000 
pounds.  Half  that  yield  would  pay  expenses.  There  have  been  places  in  the 
claim  that  paid  $4  per  car  load.  The  working  tunnel  is  3,300  feet  long.  The 
space  worked  out  is  2,000  feet  long  by  300  wide.  Twenty-five  men  are  now 
employed.  Gold  is  found  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  bed  rock,  but  the 
miners  dig  up  a  foot  and  a  half  of  it  for  convenience  of  worldng,  as  it  is  softer 
than  the  barren  gravel,  and  the  pay  gravel  is  not  deep  enough  for  them  to  work  in. 
The  bed  rock  swells  badly  for  six  or  eight  months  after  the  drifts  are  cut.  Tho 
posts  in  the  tunnels  are  crowded  together  at  the  bottom  by  tho  swelling,  so  the 
tunnel  is  cut  nine  feet  wide  at  tho  bottom  and  foiu*  feet  at  tho  top,  ynXh  the  posts 
straddling  out  at  an  angle  of  55°.  In  a.few  weeks  or  a  few  months  the  posts  aro 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  they  may  haare  to  be  set  back  at  the  bottom  several 
times  before  they  get  right.  Drills  are  Inn  through  the  pay  dirt  ^nth  a  breast 
30  feet  wide  on  each  side,  and  two  men  work  at  ©ach  breast. 

Sierra  Claim. — The  Sierra  Company,  1,800  feet  front  by  a  mile  deep,  is 
the  only  company  besides  the  Fashion  at  Cold  caiion.  The  company  commenced 
W)rk  in  1858,  and  in  1864  they  reached  pay  in  a  tunn.el  3,000  feet  long,  after 
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spending  $70,000.  Since  they  began  to  wash  their  expenditures  have  been 
greater  by  $5,000  than  their  receipts ;  so  they  are  now,  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
$75,000  out  of  cash,  exclusive  of  interest.  The  claim,  however,  is  valuable,  and 
will  last  twenty  years.  The  working  of  the  last  three  years  would  have  been 
profitable  if  the  company  had  not  changed  the  grade  of  their  tunnel  and  raised 
up,  so  that  they  got  too  high  for  drainage  and  for  easy  transportation  of  their 
gravel.  They  have  lost  much  time  and  labor,  and  have  had  to  go  back  and  run 
in  on  the  original  level  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Their  receipts  now  are  $46,000 
per  year.  Their  expenses  are  $35,000  for  labor,  at  $3  50  and  $4  per  day ;  $3,500 
for  timber  delivered,  $1,200  for  candlcSi  $300  for  oil  for  cars,  $100  for  steel  rope, 
and  $5,000  for  other  materials,  including  powder. 

T.wenty-five  men  are  employed ;  and  two  of  them  are  kept  busy  repairing  the 
tunnel  arid  the  track,  principally  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock ;  60 
car-loads  of  gravel,  weighing  3,000  pounds  each,  are  extracted  every  day;  100 
loads  are  thrown  into  a  dump-box,  and  then  the  mass  is  piped  away.  The  sluice  is 
500  feet  long,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  obtained  in  the  first  three  boxes. 
The  gravel,  after  passing  through  the  sluice,  is  saved  and  is  washed  a  second 
time,  but  97  per  cent,  of  all  saved  is  caught  at  the  first  washing.  Chinamen, 
however,  catch  the  tailings  in  the  creek  after  the  second  washing  and  put  them 
through  the  sluice  again.     The  space  worked  out  so  far  is  500  by  100  feet. 

HowLAND  Flat. — Howland  Flat  is  now  the  most  prosperous  mining  camp 
in  the  Sierra  and  the  most  productive  drifting  camp  in  the  State,  unless  Fir  Cap 
has  surpassed  it.  The  shipment  of  gold  tins  year  will  be  about  $300,000 ;  it 
was  twice  as  much  annually  for  four  years  previous  to  1866.  The  shipment  for 
February,  1867,  was  $23,000 ;  for  March,  $10,000 ;  for  April,  $24,000;  for  May, 
$31,000;  for  June,  $31,000. 

The  flat  from  which  the  place  obtained  its  name  is  worked  out,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  worked  over  by  drifting.  It  would,  perhaps,  pay  for  piping  on  an 
extensive  scale<  The  diggings  now  worked  are  under  Table  mountain,  and  are 
of  the  class  known  as  hill  diggings.  They  are  in  an  old  channel  from  400  to 
700  feet  wide,  with  a  pay  stratum  from  three  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  deep.  The 
boulders  in  this  stratum  are  all  of  quartz,  some  of  which  weigh  a  ton.  The  best 
pay  is  among  boulders  weighing  from  100  to  500  pounds.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphurets  in  the  gravel,  and  it  would  probably  pay  to  collect  them  by 
concentration. 

The  Snow  at  Rowland  Flat. — ^The  town  is  situated  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  the  north  side  of  Table  mountain,  which  is  a  rallying  point  for 
snow-storms,  and  snow-diifts  collect  deeply  on  its  northern  slope  every  winter. 
•  Rain  is  comparatively  rare,  and  there  have  been  winters  almost  without  rain, 
though  snow  was  abundant.  Last  winter  snow  fell  about  16  feet  deep  on  a  level 
near  Howland  Flat,  but  by  drifting  it  got  25  feet  deep  in  the  town,  and  it  lay  in 
the  streets  till  the  1st  of  June,  and  deep  drifts  were  still  lying  on  the  mountain 
side  within  half  a  mile  in  the  middle  of  July.  For  three  months  the  snow  was 
so  deep  that  most  of  the  chimneys  were  below  its  level,  and  people  went  from 
house  to  house  either  through  tunnels  or  by  climbing  up  to  the  house-tops  and 
going  over  the  surface. 

Last  winter  an  open  reservoir  100  feet  square,  containing  running  water,  could 
not  be  found,  although  a  pole  20  feet  high  had  been  fastened  on  it  to  mark  the 
place.  The  water  in  this  reservoir  was  eight  feet  deep,  and  was  supplied  by 
springs,  and  a  steady  stream  ran  from  it.  The  snow  over  it  was  white,  as  plear 
and  as  hard  as  that  over  the  adjacent  land,  and  several  attempts  to  find  it  were 
vain.  The  water  was  several  times  exhausted,  but  the  snow  did  not  change  itfl 
place  or  its  appearance. 

The  abundfimce  of  the  snow  and  its  long  duration  renders  it  necessary  for  the 

people  to  accustom  themselves  to  snow-shoes,  and  snow-shoe  races  are  the  chief 

mnuse^ient  in  the  winter.    People  travel  20  or  30  miles  across  the  country  to  see 
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them,  and  large  sums  are  bet  on  the  results.  The  racing  ground  is  always  on  a 
long  slope,  down  which  the  racers  slide  at  a  speed' that  sometimes  reaches  a  mile 
a  minute.  The  shoes  are  thin  pine  boards,  12  or  16  feet  long,  4  inches  wide, 
turned  up  at  the  toe. 

Union  Claim. — The  principal  claim  at  Howland  Flat  is  the  Union,  2,000 
feet  in  front  by  3,300  deep.  The  Bright  Star  Company  began  work  in  1857, 
and  in  1859  they  failed,  with  debts  amounting  to  840,000,  and  they  had  paid 
$50,000  as  assessments.  The  Union  Company  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of 
the  mine,  and  spent  $30,000  over  and  above  receipts,  and  did  not  get  any  divi- 
dends until  two  years  later.  Four  years'  time  and  $120,000  of  cash  were  required 
to  bring  the  mine  into  a  paying  condition. 

It  is  now  trying  to  make  amends.  Its  total  yield  has  been  about  $900,000. 
The  vield  for  the  last  IS  months  has  been  as  follows: 


First  half  of  1866.. 
Second  half  of  1866 
Firet  half  of  1867.. 


Yield. 


Ounces. 


3,181 
2,870 
3,183f 


Value. 


$56,680  44 
50, 660  00 
57, 307  50 


Car  loads. 


41,950 
33,160 

48, 107 


Wages. 


$27,150 
22, 223 
29,556 


Eighty  men  are  employed,  at  from  $3  to  $3  50  per  day.  The  cost  per  car- 
load, exclusive  of  labor,  is  10  cents.  Round  timbers,  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  for  gangways  and  tunnels,  cost  60 
cents  each.  Breasting  posts,  eight  inches  square  and  from  three  to  seven  feet 
long,  cost  12  cents  each.  Caps,  30  inches  long,  12  wide,  and  6  thick,  cost  12 
cents  each.  Lagging,  six  feet  long,  fiv  9  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  cost  four  and  a  half  cents  each.  I'he  cost  of  all  the  material  is  lumped  at 
$10,000  per  year. 

The  bed  rock  swells,  and  the  tunnel  is  cut  10  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  at  the  top.  In  six  months  the  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular,  the  bottom 
being  in  the  bed  rock  and  the  top  in  the  pay  dirt,  which  does  not  swell.  The 
timbers  are  usually  forced  into  the  bottom  by  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock,  and 
not  broken ;  the  rock  seldom  swells,  except  near  the  pay.  In  some  places  the 
posts  must  be  set  back  in  two  months ;  in  others,  in  a  year. 

An  air  tunnel  four  by  three  feet  is  cut  20  feet  above  the  pay ;  30  feet  is  left 
on  each  side  of  the  main  tunnel  for  support.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  on  an  incline  by 
a  Fredenbur  wheel,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  124  feet. 
The  water  after  leaving  the  wheel  is  used  to  wash  the  dirt.  There  are  1,200 
feet  of  sluices.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  pay  gravel  in  sight  enough  to  last 
eight  years.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  having  an  air  drift  20  feet  over  the  work- 
ing tunnel,  communicating  with  an  air  shaft  200  feet  deep.  The  gravel  is  taken 
out  through  drifts  or  gangways  50  feet  apart,  with  breasts  25  feet  wide  on  each 
side.  In  1861  the  company  obtained  the  privilege  of  drainage  through  the  Down- 
East  Company's  claim  adjoining,  by  paying  $2,000  and  giving  a  strip  of  ground 
75  feet  wide  and  3,400  feet  long.  Thus  a  great  expense  previously  incurred  for 
pumping  was  avoided. 

Other  Claims.— The  Pittsburg  Company  have  800  feet  front,  have  been  at 
work  since  1860,  have  extracted  $500,000,  have  paid  $40,000  of  dividends,  and 
having  exhausted  the  pay  in  sight,  are  now  running  for  another  channel. 

The  Hawk  Eye  Company  have  800  feet  front  by  3,500  feet  deep.  They 
began  work  in  1857  and  reached  pay  in  1861,  after  spending  $30,000.  Since 
then  they  have  taken  out  $360,000,  but  the  dividends  have  not  been  over  five  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  the  company  are  out  of  pocket.    They  made  the  mistake 
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of  opening  tbe  mino  on  the  npper  side,  so  they  had  no  drainage.  They  cut  a 
drain  tunnel  through  Union  claim,  but  it  closed  up  in  December,  1866.  They 
are  now  running  a  new  drain  tunnel,  to  be  finished  in  three  years,  to  coat  $30,000, 
and  to  bo  3,000  feet  long. 

Tbe  Down-East  Company,  who  have  a  frontage  of  350  feet,  commenced  work 
in  1855.  There  are  12  shareholders,  all  of  whom  work  in  the  mine,  and  they 
Lire  no  labor.  The  claim  pays  about  $2,000  a  year  over  ordinary  wages.  The 
total  yield  has  been  $425,000,  and  $240,000  have  been  paid  out  as  dividends. 
There  is  enough  pay  dirt  in  sight  to  last  three  years. 

The  Hibernia  claim,  600  feet  in  front  and  wider  at  the  back,  was  opened  in 
1862  by  a  shaft  180  feet  deep,  and  after  being  worked  two  years  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Shirley  Company.  The  total  yield  has  been 
$125,000.  The  first  company  lost  $40,000  in  the  mine;  the  second  is  making' 
a  moderate  profit.  There  is  enough  pay  du1;  to  last  a  yekr.  There  are  twelve 
shareholders,  who  work  in  the  mine,  and  they  employ  three  or  four  Chinamen  as 
carmen  and  pumpers  at  $1  75  per  day. 

The  Ohio  claim  is  undeveloped.  The  Black  Ball  was  bought  by  the  Shirely 
Company  and  worked  out  by  them.  The  Sierra,  Wild  Rover,  and  Wisconsin 
claims  are  undeveloped. 

The  Sugar  Loaf  Company  have  been  at  work  eight  or  nine  years,  have  pay 
gravel  to  last  three  or  four  years  longer,  and  have  not  taken  ov.t  much  more 
than  enough  to  pay  expenses.  Some  of  the  company  work  in  the  mine.  The 
company  have  a  second  claim  (numbered  24  on  the  diagram)  which  has  yielded 
$120,000  in  all,  and  $25,000  of  dividends.  Part  of  the  Nevada  claim  has  been 
worked;  the  Hollins  is  undeveloped.  The  Shirley  claim  has  been  worked  out, 
yielding  $100,000  gross,  and  $20,000  net;  it  was  worked  four  years.  The 
Mountaineer  claim  was  opened  in  1859,  and  is  now  nearly  exhausted ;  the  dirt 
was  brought  through  a  shaft  by  an  engine;  the  yield  was  $200,000,  and  the 
dividends  10  per  cent,  of  that  sum.  The  Last  Chance  claim  was  worked  out 
by  the  Mountaineer  Company. 

The  French  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1862  by  a  shaft,  but  were  com- 
pelled by  water  to  abandon  it.  They  started  again  by  a  shaft,  in  1864,  and  made 
it  pay  expenses.  In  June,  1867,  they  bought  the  Sugar  Loaf  tunnel,  and  intend 
to  extend  it  so  as  to  drain  their  claim.     Their  pay  will  last  fom*  or  five  yeara. 

The  Mountain  Ranker  claim  has  been  worked  out,  paying  no  profit.  The 
Wabash  Company  worked  two  or  three  years  and  lost  $20,000.  The  Empue  and 
Tip  Top  claims  were  rich,  and  were  worked  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

Adjoining  the  Pittsburgh  on  the  east  is  the  Monumental  claim,  1,200  feet  in 
front.  The  tunnel  was  started  in  1863,  and  after  running  2,400  feet  it  stnick 
rich  gravel  this  year.  The  company  are  now  raising  an  air  shaft  to  be  300  feet 
high,  and  to  cost  $3,000.  The  dump-houses,  sluices,  stock  of  timber,  cars,  &c., 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  washing,  will  cost  $15,001).  The  expense  of  the 
tunnel  was  $25,000,  but  the  Empire  Company,  which  intends  to  use  it  for  drain- 
age, has  contributed  $10,000  towards  it. 

The  Empire  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  with  the  privilege  of  working  and 
draining  through  the  Monumental  tunnel ;  but  they  must  cut  a  tunnel  1,200  feet 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  to  reach  their  pay.  They  are  about  to  commence  that 
connecting  tunnel. 

The  Virginia  began  to  prospect,  but  after  expending  $5,000  had  to  quit  for 
lack  of  diainage.  The  Nebraska  Company  began  a  tunnel,  but  got  into  veiy 
hard  rock,  and  gave  it  up  after  expending  $lb,000.  The  Gross  Company  began 
a  tunnel  in  1856,  have  gone  in  1,200  feet,  expended  $55,000,  and  are  now  work- 
ing for  wages  to  get  the  means  of  continuing  their  tunnel,  which  is  still  in  the 
bed-rock. 

Quartz  in  Sierra  Coitnty. — Sierra  has  very  few  quartz  mines  that  are  now 
proGtable^  but  among  those  few  are  several  that  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
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the  l»est  in  the  State.  Tliero  is  one  Bet  of  quartz  regulations  for  the  whole  county, 
and  the«e  were  published  in  the  report  of  1866.  Some  rich  veins  have  heeu 
discovei-ed  near  Grohl  Lake,  but  they  have  nx)t  been  developed  sufficiently  to 
prove  their  permanent  value. 

Sierra  Buttes. — The  Sierra  Buttes,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Reis  mine,  is 
2,000  feet  long,  and  is  situated  15  miles  east  of  Downieville,  and  the  office  is 
5,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  has  commonly  been  placed  at  7,200  , 
feet,  but  barometrical  observations  have  proved  that  the  latter  figures  are  incorrect. 
The  situation  is  on  a  steep  mountain  side,  1,500  feet  above  the  valley  of  the 
South  Yuba,  so  steep  that  there  is  no  wagon  road  near  it.  All  the  supplies  are 
brought  by  pack  animals— even  the  lire-wood  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  mine  is  situated  on  a  lode  which  is  split  up  into  several  branches ;  the 
width  from  wall  to  wall  being  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  of  this  width  from  40  to 
70  feet  is-  quartz,  with  intervening  horses  or  beds  of  hard  blue  slate  of  the  same 
character  as  the  walls.  In  some  places  there  are  two  and  in  others  six  branches. 
The  course  of  the  lode  is  a  few  degrees  north  of  west,  and  the  dip  is  40°  to  the 
northward.  Six  pay  chimneys  have  been  found,  one  of  them  500  feet  long  hori- 
zontally. All  these  chimneys  are  vertical ;  the  pay  is  irregular  in  them,  skipping 
from  one  branch  to  another ;  if  the  chimney  disappears  in  one  branch,  the  miner* 
look  for  it  in  the  other  branch.     No  pay  chimney  gives  out. 

All  the  rock  is  extracted  through  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  six,  the  lowest 
one  being  225. feet  above  the  upper  mill,  the  distance  from  which  to  the  upper- 
most workings  is  1,100  feet,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  is  1,500  feet  perpcn-  . 
dicularly,  or  2,200  feet  following  the  dip  of  the  vein,  so  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  opening  and  draining  the  mine  to  d  depth  of  3,000  feet  by  tunnels.  There  are 
about  40,000  tons  of  pay  rock  now  in  sight,  enough  to  keep  the  mills  going  three 
years,  and  to  pay  $60,000  of  profit.  The  lower  tunnel  is  being  extended,  and 
if  that  should  strike  the  same  pay  chimneys  found  above,  with  the  ^me  size  and 
quality,  the  stock  of  good  ore  in  sight  will  be  200,000  tons,  enough  to  employ 
the  mills  15  years,  and  to  pay  $3,000,000.  This  is  the  most  extensive  and  most 
promising  project  now  in  progress  in  the  State  in  the  matter  of  opening  a  mine. 

The  mine  was  taken  up  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  ever  since — previous  to. 
1857  with  arrastras;  from  1857  to  1860,  with  eight  stamps,  five  arrastras  and 
two  Chile  rollers;  from  1860  to  1867,  with  24  stamps;  and  since  June,  1867,, 
with  28  stamps.  From  1853  to  1857,  six  tons  were  reduced  per  day,  or  1,500 
tons  per  year;  from  1857  to  1860,  6,000  tons  per  year;  from  1860  to  1864, 
10,000  tons ;  from  1864  to  1866, 12,000  tons;  and  the  present  crushing  is  at  the 
rate  of  14,000  tons  per  year. 

The  average  yield  of  the  quartz  has  been  from  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  In  1866 
it  was  over  $17.  In  the  last  report  the  receipts,  expenses  and  dividends  were 
given  year  by  year  from  1857  to  1865,  showing  aggregates  of  $1,120,000  receipts,. 
$385,000  expenses,  and  $735,000  dividends. 

In  1866  the  receipts  were  $224,000;  expenditures,  $70,000;  dividends,  $144,000, 
and  $10,000  were  retained  in  the  treasury  more  than  at  the  end  of  1865.  The 
yield  during  the  firet  nine  months  of  1867  was  $156,000,  and  the  dividend  was 
$87,000.  The  yield  previous  to  1857  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total 
yield  from  the  discovery  to  the  1st  October,  1867,  $1,75,000,  and  the  dividends 
since  1857,  $966,000. 

The  yield  previous  to  1857  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total  yield  from 
the  diiicovery  to  the  1st  of  October,  1867,  $1,750,000,  and  the  dividends,,  since 
1857,  $966,000. 

Previous  to  1857  the  quartz  was  assorted  carefully,  and  about  $40  per  ton  was 
obtained  fr'om  all  worked  in  1856,  and  probably  as  much  in  1854  and  1855.  The 
largest  dividend  in  any  year  before  1866  was  $150,000,  in  1861,  showing  that 
the  profit  of  1866  was  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

There  are  two  mills,  one  of  16  and  the  other  of  12  stamps,,  both,  driven  by.  tho 

10 
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Fame  water,  one  being  below  the  other,  in  the  ravine.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in 
the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  after  leaving  wliicli  the  tailings  are  ground  in  17 
aiTastras  on  shares.  Three  companies,  with  fonr  arrastras  each,  pay  a  quarter 
of  their  receipts  to  the  Sien*a  Buttes  Company,  which  derived  $3,000  in  all  from 
til  at  sourc<5  in  1866 ;  and  there  are  five  arrastras  below,  which  pay  $40  in  all  per 
month.  These  17  arrastras  are  all  placed  in  the  ravine,  one  below  another,  so 
that  all  are  driven  by  the  same  water.  The  arms  to  which  the  mullers  are 
attached  are  also  the  arms  of  the  di-i\nng  wheel,  which  is  horizontal,  with  peq>cn- 
dicular  buckets  against  which  the  water  rushes  under'.a  pressure.  The  bottom 
and  sides  and  mullers  of  the  arrastras  are  of  greenstone. 

In  the  summer  60  men  are  employed,  and  in  the  winter  from  52  to  54.  There 
are  28  miners,  10  caiinen  and  transporters,  nine  men  in  the  mills,  two  carpenters, 
two  blacksmiths,  two  cooks,  and  several  packers. 

Independence. — The  independence  mine,  4,500  feet  long,  adjoining  the 
Siemi  Buttes  mine  on  the  west,  on  the  same  lode,  has  the  cliff  and  serial  branches, 
but  not  the  rose,  as  found  in  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine— or  rather,  the  rose  is  found, 
but  it  has  no  regularity  or  importance.  The  cliff  and  aerial  have  the  same  general 
characteristics  here  as  in  the  adjoining  claim,  but  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
hy  the  occurrence  of  regular  pay  chimneys  in  the  cliff  and  of  pockets  in  the 
serial.  If  a  pocket  is  found  in  the  serial  near  the  hanging  wall,  the  cliff  opposite 
is  rich  on  the  foot  wall.  The  work  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cliff,  which  here 
lias  a  yellow  ribbon  rock.  The  thickness  of  the  quartz  varies  from  3  to  22  feet. 
A  depth  of  310  feet  has  been  reached,  and  800  feet  have  been  run  on  the  vein. 
There  are  three  pay  chimneys,  the  largest  one  400  feet  long  horizontally.  They 
are  nearly  vertical,  but  dip  a  little  to  the  west. 

There  is  two  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  in  the  quartz  j  thoy  contain  on  an  average 
875  per  ton ;  and  the  superintendent  says  they  are  so  magnetic  that  three-fourths 
of  the  particles  will  adhere  to  the  magnet. 

The  total  yield  in  1866  was  $108,000  j  the  average  yield  per  ton  $10,  and 
there  is  enough  ore  in  sight  of  that  quality  to  last  three  years. 

The  first  mill,  erected  in  1856,  began  to  run  in  Februarv,  1857,  and  was 
burned  down  j  the  second  mill  was  injured  twice  by  avalancties  of  snow  j  the 
third  mill,  built  in  1861,  and  now  running,  has  24  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  two 
overshot  wheels,  each  32J  feet  in  diameter,  both  gearing  into  the  same  pinion- 
wheel,  and  both  driven  by  the  same  water,  one  being  immediately  over  the  other. 
As  the  mill  is  1,500  feet  above  the  south  branch  of  the  North  Yuba  river,  on  a 
very  steep  hillside,  thousands  of  stamps  could  be  driven  by  wheels  placed  one 
below  another  on  the  steep  ravine. 

The  mine  can  be  opened  1,000  feet  below  the  present  working  levels  by 
tunnels.  The  ore  now  obtained  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel,  ta  which  it  is 
hoisted  by  steam.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons, 
below  which  are  blankets ;  and  the  tailings  from  these,  after  having  lain  a  week 
to  oxydise,  are  thrown  into  the  battery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  840  or  $50  per 
ton  are  obtained  from  them.     They  are  never  worked  sepai'ately. 

In  extremely  cold  weather  not  so  much  gold  is  obtained  as  in  summer,  and 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  three  per  cent.  Since  1856,  875,000  have  been  expended 
on  buildings,  827,000  on  flumes,  and  $5,000  on  roads. 

Keystone. — The  Keystone  mine,  15  miles  eastward  from  Downieville,  has  a 
lode  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west,  and  nearly  vertical.  The 
walls  are  of  black  slate,  and  the  quartz  is  a  yellow  ribbon  rock.  There  is  no 
barren  vein-stone,  the  walls  pinchino^  together  at  the  ends  of  the  three  pay  chim- 
neys, which  go  down  perpendicularly.  A  depth  of  550  feet  has  been  reached, 
and  drifts  have  been  nin  500  feet  on  the  vein.  A  timnel,  to  be  700  feet  long, 
has  been  started  to  stinke  the  vein  300  feet  below  the  present  workings.  It  has 
already  gone  in  400  feet.  The  gold  is  fine  and  free  and  evenly  distributed 
through  the  pay  chimney,  except  one  streak  in  the  middle,  which  is  the  richest. 
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The  seams  in  the  qaartz,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  vein, 
cross  at  an  angle.  The  average  yield  is  $17  per  ton,  and  15  tons  are  crushed 
per  day.  The  mill  was  erected  in  1857,  with  eight  stamps,  and  four  were  added 
in  1866,  making  12  in  all.  The  pulp  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  cop- 
per aprons,  firom  which  it  passes  over  blankets,  and  the  tailings  from  these  are 
worked  in  Knox's  pan. 

PniMROSE. — The  Primrose,  3,700  feet  long,  is  two  miles  north  of  the  Sierra 
Butter?,  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west,  dips  a  little  to  the  south,  and  is  from 
1  foot  to  40  feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  hard  and  smooth.  A  depth  .of  150 
feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  on  the  vein  250  feet.  There  is 
one  pay  chimney,  50  feet  long  at  the  surface,  horizontally,  and  250  at  the  deepest 
workings.  A  12-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1858,  but  is  now  so  dilapidated  that  it 
should  be  rebuilt.  The  mine  was  in  a  paying  condition,  yielding  815  per  ton, 
when  the  company  purchased  the  adjacent  Good  Hope  mine  for  $39,000,  incurred 
a  debt  for  payment  with  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  undertook  to  work  the  latter 
mine,  moving  the  mill  to  it.  The  expenses  thus  made  overwhelmed  the  company, 
and  mine  and  mill  were  sold  for  debt.  The  total  yield  of  the  Primrose  mine  has 
been  $226,000,  and  it  is  generally  considered  in  Sierra  county  a  valuable  mine. 

Mixes  near  the  Sierra  Buttes. — Chipp's  mine,  1,100  feet  long,  near  the 
Sierra  Buttes,  is  on  a  vein  three  feet  wide,  with  an  east  and  west  course.  It  has 
been  worked  irregularly  since  1858,  and  the  peld  has  been  irregular,  sometimes 
large  and  sometimes  small.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a 
four-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1858. 

The  Bigelow  mine,  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  and  supposed  to  be  on  the 
same  vein,  has  a  four-stamp  mill,  which  has  been  idle  four  or  five  years. 

About  600  feet  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  lode,  and  near  the  mine  of  that  name, 
was  found  in  1865  a  pocket  of  gold  in  ochrous  clay,  ^vith  no  vein-stone,  but  with 
well-defined  walls.  The  pocket  yielded  $13,000  gross  and  $10,000  net.  The 
yield  was  from  $300  to  $700  per  day  to  the  man  while  it  was  worked. 

Mixes  near  Alleghany  and  Minnesota. — The  Briggs  quartz  mine,  half 
a  mile  above  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  two  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west.  An 
eight-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1863,  and  is  now  idle.  The  best  yield  of  the  quartz 
was  $7  per  ton,  and  the  assf^y  value  about  $20. 

The  French  mine,  one  mile  southeast  of  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  four  feet  wide, 
very  rich  in  spots.  A  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  in  1863,  but  is  not  running 
now. 

The  Rainbow  mine,  near  Chipp's  Flat,  was  found  in  a  gravel  tunnel  2,000  feet 
from  the  mouth,  and  from  that  an  incline  was  run  down  the  vein.  The  rock  is 
rich,  but  the  shaft  incline  is  filled  with  water,  and  there  are  many  disadvantages 
in  working  a  mine  situated  like  this  one.  An  eight-stamp  mill  was  erected  in 
1858,  and  has  stood  idle  four  or  five  years. 

The  Oak  Flat  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  from  Chipp's  Flat,  has  a  vein 
four  feet  wide  running  east  and  west.  There  are  two  tunnels,  each  500  feet  long, 
and  work  is  now  being  done  on  the  lower  tunnel  to  open  the  mine.  A  four-staiap 
mill  was  built  in  1862,  was  afterwards  torn  down,  and  is  now  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Newell  quartz  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  above  Chipp^s  Flat,  has 
a  10-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  mine. 

The  American  Hill  mine,  four  miles  east  of  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  five  feet 
thick  on  an  average.  A  six-stamp  mill,  built  in  1858,  paid  well  for  a  time,  but 
was  sold  for  debt  and  has  been  idle  for  ci^rht  mcmths. 

The  Union  mine,  in  Wet  ravine,  one  mile  from  Alleghany,  has  a  pocket  vein 
18  inches  wide.  It  has  yielded  $75,000,  including  $15,000  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1864  and  has  been 
idle  three  or  four  months.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  and  the  mine  is  troubled 
with  water. 

The  Ironside  mine,  seven  miles  east  of  Alleghany,  is  reputed  to  be  rich  with 
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refractory  ore.  An  eight-stamp  mill,  built  in  1864,  ran  two  months  and  has 
since  been  idle. 

I'he  Twenty-one  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  below  Alleghany,  has  pro- 
duced little.     A  four-stamp  mill  built  in  1866  is  standing  idle. 

The  Consolidated  mine,  on  Jim  Crow  canon,  east  of  Alleghany,  has  a  vein, 
but  very  little  gold.  A  16-stamp  mill,  erected  in  1863,  has  been  taken  down, 
and  is  to  be  moved  to  a  vein  above  Forest  City.  The  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  spent  $90,000  on  their  mine  and  mill. 

Mines  near  Downieville. — The  Wheeler  mill,  near  Downieville,  is  stand- 
ing idle.     It  once  had  eight  stamps,  and  now  has  but  four. 

The  Grold  Bluflf  mine,  two  miles  above  Downieville,  is  being  opened  by  a 
tunnel.     There  is  a  12-8tamp  mill  standing  idle. 

The  Ejinaka  mine,  six  miles  east  of  Downieville,  is  standing  idle,  with  a 
20-stamp  mill,  the  property  of  a  New  York  company. 


SEGTIOy    XI. 

YUBA   COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  Yuba  county  is  valley  land,  but  the  eastern  end  reaches 
to  a  considerable  altitude  in  the  Sierra,  Camptonville  being  4,200  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  county  debt  is  $200,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes  together  oro 
83  17. 

The  principal  mining  Uywna  are  Brown's  Valley,  Timbuctoo,  Smartsville, 
Sucker  Flat,  and  Camptonville. 

Campton,  Brown's,  and  Hansgnville. — Camptonville  is  an  old  channel 
which  appears  north  at  Brandy  City,  in  Sierra  county,  and  south  at  San  Juan, 
in  Nevada  county.  At  Camptonville  it  appears  near  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  and 
is  nearly  worked  out.  There  are  three  hydraulic  companies  at  work  there,  each 
using  about  200  inches  of  water.  The  shipment  of  gold  from  Camptonville  is 
now  about  $500,000  per  yearj  seven  years  ago  it  was  $700,000. 

Brownsville,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  had  ravine  diggings,  which 
are  nearly  exhausted.     There  are  now  numerous  orchards  in  the  neighborhood. 

Hansonville,  four  miles  south  of  Brownsville,  has  some  ravine  and  some  quartz 
claims.  About  $10,000  have  been  taken  out  of  quartz  pockets  in  hand  mortars. 
Seventy-five  inches  of  water  are  used  for  irrigating  vineyards. 

Yuba  River. — The  Yuba  river,  which  was  once  lined  with  numerous  large 
mining  towns,  has  now  been  filled  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  gravel  from  the 
hydraulic  mines,  and  the  sites  of  all  the  river  camps  are  now  buried.  There 
were  13  bars  on  the  river  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  and  all  rich. 
At  Parks's  bar  in  1852,  there  were  eight  companies  at  work  in  the  river  bed,  with 
$218,000  invested  in  dams,  flumes,  pumps,  &c.,  and  with  200  hired  laborers.  The 
total  number  of  voters  was  over  400,  and  the  gold  yield  during  part  of  the  summer 
was  about  $10,000  per  day.  The  Ohio  Company  took  out  $96,000  in  the  season; 
the  Canal  Company,  $108,000;  the  Squaw  Company,  $60,000;  the  Excelsior 
Company,  $89,000 ;  the  Patch  Company,  $60,000.  The  Canal  Company  in  1851 
paid  $150,000  dividends.  These  figures  are  derived  from  notes  taken  in  1852, 
by  Lyman  Ackley,  esq.,  who  was  at  that  time  State  census  agent  for  Yuba  county. 
"  The  Sucker  Flat  Channel. — The  leading  mining  district  of  the  county 
is  at  Smartsville,  which  has  Timbuctoo,  a  mile  distant  on  the  west,  Sucker  Flat, 
half  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  Mooney  Flat,  two  miles  east.  An  old  channel  from 
600  to  1,000  feet  wide  runs  through  Timbuctoo,  Sucker  Flat,  and  Mooney  Flat, 
leaving  SmartaviUe  to  the  southwest.     The  bottom  of  this  channel  has  not  been 
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worked  for  any  distance,  and  therefore  its  course,  whether  to  the  southeast  or  the 
northwest,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  presumed  that  it  ran  to  the  north- 
west. '  From  Sucker  Flat  to  Timbuctoo  the^e  is  a  ridge  composed  entirely  of 
auriferous  gravel,  except  a  stratum  of  white  cement,  as  it  is  usually  called,  about 
150  ff?et  l>elow  the  surfEice.  This  cement  is  from  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  contains 
a  little  gold. 

Timbuctoo. — The  claims  at  Timbuctoo  are  the  following,  beginning  at  the 
west,  and  running  eastward  on  the  old  channel : 

Mr.  Warren  had  an  original  location  of  125  by  100  feet,  but  this  was  not  largo 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  preparation  necessary  for  hydraulic  washing, 
and  ho  purchased  others  adjoining,  and  the  present  Warren  Company  own  500  feet 
square,  with  a  bed  of  gravel  130  feet  deep.  Forty  feet  at  the  surface  are  of  gi'avel 
and  boulders,  then  comes  pipe-clay,  30'  feet  deep,  and  then  a  deep  stratum  of 
blue  cement,  which  is  richest  near  the  bed  rock.  Drainage  is  obtained  through 
an  open  cut,  which  with  the  flumes  and  other  work  and  materials  necessary  for 
washing,  cost  $18,000.  The  supply  of  water  is  very  irregular,  but  when  it  can 
be  had,  500  inches  are  purchased  at  an  expense  of  875  per  day.  Labor,  powvier, 
and  other  expenses  amount  to  $150  per  day  more,  and  the  yield  is  $300  per  day. 
About  10  men  are  employed.  It  is  said  that  $60,000  haVe  been  paid  for  water 
to  wash  the  ground  of  this  company. 

The  Antone  Company  began  work  in  1853,  drifting,  and  found  very  rich 
cement,  which,  when  washed  in  a  short  sluice,  paid  them  $50  per  day  to  the 
hand,  though  much  of  the  cement  was  not  dissolved.  A  fence  was  built  to  hold 
the  tailings,  which  after  intervals  were  washed  again  and  again,  paying  almost 
as  well  as  at  first.  In  1854  they  began  to  pipe,  and  the  claim  still  yields  well. 
They  have  paid  $70,000  for  water,  which  they  cannot  always  get  when  they 
w'ould  like  to  have  it.  ' 

The  Union  Company's  history  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Antono.  Thcii 
claim  has  been  nearly  as  rich,  and  they  have  paid  more  for  water. 

The  Michigan  Company  have  a  claim  1,000  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  vicinity,  the  total  yield  having 
been  $500,000,  of  which  $150,000  have  been  paid  for  water,  and  850,000  as 
dividends.  The  upper  strata  have  been  nearly  all  washed  away,  and  the  com- 
pany are  now  running  a  tunnel  to  be  700  feet  long,  through  which  to  wash  the 
stratum  next  the  bed  rock. 

After  passing  several  claims,  we  come  to  the  Babb  Company,  who  have  500 
by  400  feet.  The  surface  of  their  claim  has  been  washed  off  to  a  depth  of  130 
feet,  }ielding  $250,000,  of  which  $95,000  went  for  water.  They  have  a  tunnel 
1,100  feet  long,  but  it  is  so  located  that  it  gives  a  bank  only  30  feet  deep  at  the 
front.  The  late  results,  however,  are  very  satisfactory.  One  clean  up  of  21 J 
days  yielded  $7,800;  another  of  19  days  yielded  87,000;  and  a  third  of  22  days 
gave  $12,000.  They  paid  $90  a  day  for  water,  use  600  inches,  and  employ 
from  8  to  12  men.  They  own  half  of  the  Michigan  tunnel,  and  the  two  com- 
panies will  make  alternate  runs  through  it. 

Sucker  Flat  Claims. — The  Bhie  Point  Gravel  Mining  Company  have  a  large 
claim  at  Sucker  Flat,  have  worked  it  nine  years,  and  have  piped  away  half  the 
area,  60  feet  from  the  surface,  washing  through  an  open  cut.  They  are  running 
a  bed  rock  tunnel  to  be  2,270  feet  long  and  110  feet  deep.  This  enterprise  was 
commenced  in  November,  1866,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  yeara,  at  cost  of 
8100,000.  The  depth  of  the  gravel  has  not  been  ascertained  precisely,  so  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  tunnel  will  drain  the  claim  to  the  bed  rock. 

The  Union  Company  have  a  large  claim,  have  washed  off  one-fourth  of  it  to 
depth  of  60  feet  in  one  part  and  120  feet  in  another.  They  are  not  piping  now, 
and  intend  to  tail  into  the  Blue  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  finished. 

The  Blue  Cement  Company  have  a  claim  500  feet  long,  by  240  feet  wide,  on 
which  they  began  to  pipe  this  year,  with  20  men  and  500  inches  of  water.    Their 
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])resent  bank  is  33  feot  docp.  They  aro  now  cutting  a  tunnel  30  feet  deeper,  and 
tlicv  expect  i  .^  tail  into  the  Blue  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  completed. 

The  NcvRvhi  Reservoir  Ditch  Company  own  About  100  acres,  supposed  to  be  all 
hychaulic  ground,  on  the  Blue  Lead,  near  Sucker  Flat  and  Mooney  Flat,  enough 
to  last  50  years. 

The  O^Brien  claim  is  1,100  feet  long  on  the  ridge,  and  includes  30  acres.  The 
present  workings  aro  140  feet  deep  to  the  white  cement,  and  the  gravel  is  washed 
in  a. sluice  3,000  feet  long.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  600  inches;  the  yield 
from  $150  to  $250  per  da}',  and  the  net  profit  $15,000  per  year.  A  tunnel 
210  feet  below  the  present  sluice,  to  be  800  feet  long,  and  to  cost  $50,000,  has 
been  cut  260  feet,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years.  This  tunnel  will  be  deep 
enough  to  di*ain  the  bed  rock  for  some  distance  each  way. 

McAUis  and  Gordon  have  700  feet  of  the  ridge,  and  have  lately  completed  a 
tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  S40,OOk)  to  work  the  upper  lead  or  the  gravel 
above  the  white  cement,  and  within  175  feet  of  the  surface.  Five  years  will  be 
required  to  work  off  this  upper  lead.  The  distance  from  rim  rock  to  rim  rock 
across  the  channel  in  tins  claim  is  1,000  feet.  Seven  men  are  employed,  and 
500  inches  of  water  consumed.  A  tunnel  to  work  tho  lower  lead  under  the  white 
cement  will  require  three  years'  work. 

The  Taylor  claim,  300  by  600  feet,  is  half  worked  out,  and -has  paid  very  well, 
yielding  with  600  inches  of  water  from  $300  to  $400  per  day,  lately  the  latter 
sum.     Six  men  are  employed. 

The  Excelsior  Water  Company  have  a  claim  600  by  1,000  freet,  from  which 
they  have  obtained  $300  or  $400,  and  sometimes  $500  per  day. 

The  Pittsburg  claim  is  2,000  feet  long  on  the  old  channel,  and  is  owned  by 
an  eastern  company,  w^hich  paid  $300,000  in  currency  for  it.  They  are  now  wash- 
ing through  a  tunnel  that  cost  $80,000,  and  the  daily  yield  is  reported  to  be  $660, 
with  600  inches  and  12  men. .  The  present  bank  is  only  30  feet  deep,  and  a  new^ 
tunnel,  to  be  76  feet  lower,  and  1,600  feet  has  been  cut  400  feet,  and  two  shafts 
luive  been  commenced  on  the  line,  so  as  to  have  four  additional  working  faces. 

Smartsville  Elite  Gravel. — The  Smartsville  Blue  Gravel  Company  have 
a  claim  of  about  150  acres  at  Sucker  Flat.  The  channel  is  at  least  200  yards 
wide,  and  its  depth  has  never  been  ascertained  precisely.  On  the  bed  rock  lies 
a  stratum  of  baiTcn  blue  cement,  5  or  10  feet  tliick,  containing  large  boulders 
of  granite  and  slate.  Next  comes  a  stratum  of  hard  h\\\e  pay  cement,  containing 
large  boulders  of  slate  trap  and  granite,  a  few  pebbles,  including  some  of  quai-tz, 
and  much  quartz  sand.  It  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  lower  layer,  but  it  is  impoitant  to  know  their  precise  limits,  for  all  of  the  pay 
cement  is  to  bo  washed  away,  and  all  of  the  barren  left  in  its  placo.  Then  comes 
a  stratum  of  soft  blue  cement,  55  feet  deep,  softer  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
channel,  and  in  places  where  the  bed  rock  is  lower  than  elsewhere.  There  aro 
very  few  boulders  in  this  stratum,  and  the  pebbles  aro  mostly  of  slate,  and  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  gravel  and  the  richest  pay  in  this 
layer  are  found  near  the  top.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  hardness,  but 
none  is  soft  enough  to  pipe  down. 

The  top  stratum  is  fine  red  gravel,  fi*om  25  to  75  feet  deep,  softer  than  the 
blue,  but  still  not  soft  enough  to  pipe.  The  pebbles  aro  mostly  of  slate,  green- 
stone, and  quartz,  the  last  very  fine. 

Many  trees  ai*e  found  in  the  claim,  some  carbonized,  others  partly  rotten,  and 
partly  replaceil  by  sulphurets  of  iron.  There  are  no  petrifactions  and  no  human 
bones  or  articles  showing  human  workmanship. 

Powder  is  used  more  extensively  here  than  in  any  other  hydraulic  claim,  prob- 
ably more  than  in  any  other  mine  in  California.  All  tho  strata  aro  too  hard  to  be 
piped  down  with  economy,  and  some  of  them  are  so  hard  in  places  that  the  pipe 
would  scarcely  affect  them.  So  much  powder  has  been  used  here  that  its  employ- 
ment  is  reduced  to  a  system.     The  quantity  of  powder  for  the  blast  depends 
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npon  the  depth  of  the  bank  and  the  Bui'face  area  to  bo  loosened.  If  the  bank 
is  50  feet  deep  a  tunnel  four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  wide  may 
be  run  in  75  feet ;  a  crosB-drift  60  feet  long  is  cut  across  the  end  at  right  angles, 
and  another  similar  cross-drift  of  equal  length  55  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.  300  kegs  may  be  used  in  such  a  blast,  all  distributed  along  in  the  cross- 
drifts  and  in  the  tunnel  bevond  the  firet  cross-drift.  20  kefifs  near  the  intersec- 
tion  are  opened  by  taking  out  the  heads ;  the  others  are  left  closed,  with  the  cer- 
tainty tliat  they  will  all  be  opened  by  the  explosion  of  the  20.  From  the  inter- 
section to  within  10  feet  of  the  mouth  wooden  troughs  two  inches  wide  and  deep 
inside  are  laid,. and  a  liberal  supply  of  }X)wder  is  poMrcd  in,  leatling  to  an  0}>en 
keg.  The  10  feet  next  the  mouth  are  laid  carefully  with  a  fuse,  and  for  that 
distance  the  tunnel  is  filled  in  with  dirt.  Wlien  the  blast  is  fired  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  is  heard,  the  earth  rises  8h)wly  about  10  feet;  it  then  settles  down,  leaving 
a  dust  behind  it^  and  on  examination  an  area  about  120  feet  square  will  be  found 
all  shatterexl. 

By  blasting,  the  water  is  enabled  to  carry  off  twice  as  much  dirt  as  it  would 
otherwise ;  and  as  500  inches  of  water  are  used  at  an  expense  of  $75  per  day, 
there  is  a  vast  saving.  The  cost  of  powder  is  large,  as  about  10,000  pounds  are 
consumed  monthly  on  an  average  in  this  one  claim.  After  the  ground  has  been 
blown  the  pipes  <jan  bring  down  more  than  they  cau  cany  away,  so  about  one- 
third  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  down  over  the  bank;  while  the  remainder  is 
thrown  through  the  pipes. 

The  portion  of  the  claim  worked  is  a  hole  200  yards  wide,  600  long,  and  100 
feet  deep  in  the  hill  or  ridge.  The  dirt  from  this  hole  has  been  carried  off  through 
a  tunnel  1,700  feet  long,  and  without  a  tunnel  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
wash  away  the  immense  mass  of  gravel.  At  first  a  hole  was  washed  75  feet  deep, 
and  then  another  75  feet  deeper,  and  thus  there  is  a  bench  in  the  claim. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  washing  it  is  customary  to  have  three  places  to 
work  upon  at  a  time,  so  that  after  the  pipes  have  been  playing  for  two  houi*s  at 
one  place  they  may  be  turned  upon  another,  and  the  miners  can  then  go  and 
break  up  with  theu*  picks  the  large  hard  lumps  which  the  water  can  neither  break 
up  nor  carry  off. 

The  sluices  have  a  grade  of  7  inches  to  12  feet,  and  are  paved  with  wooden 
blocks  and  boulders  of  basalt.  The  entire  sluice  is  cleaned  up  once  in  four 
months,  and  half  of  it  at  intervals  of  two  months.  At  the  cleaning  up  clean 
'water  is  run  through  so  as  to  carry  off  the  surphis  dirt  and  gravel,  and  the  water 
is  nearly  shut  off.  The  false  sides  are  taken  off  and  washed  with  a  little  water. 
The  wooden  blocks  in  the  bottom  are  set  up  edgewise,  w^ashed  off,  and  taken 
out ;  200  inches  of  water  are  turned  on,  and  this  cleans  the  dirt  from  the  rock 
paving,  which  is  taken  out  and  put  to  one  side.  The  sides  of  the  flume  are 
scraped  and  swept.  Boards  10  inches  high  are  fitted  tightly  across  the  sluice  at 
intervals,  and  tough  clay  is  put  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  so  that  no  quicksilver, 
gold,  or  water  can  pass  except  over  the  top  of  the  board.  This  is  done  before 
the  rock  paving  is  moved.  Two  hundred  inches  of  water  are  now  turned  on, 
and  all  the  gold,  amalgam,  quicksilver,  black  sand,  and  heavy  gi'avel  are  col- 
lected above  the  boards.  As  they  liave  three  tons  of  quicksilver  in  the  sluice 
at  a  time,  and  expect  to  find  at  least  840,000  of  gold  at  a  lai'ge  clean-up,  the 
operation  requires  some  work.  The  usual  time  consumed  in  the  cleaning  up  is 
48  hoiurs,  and  thre^  days  more  elapse  before  the  sluices  are  again  in  running 
order.  There  are  three' large  clean-ups  of  about  $40,000  each,  and  three  small 
ones  each  of  about  $25,000,  in  a  year.     Thirty  men  are  employed. 

The  total  yield  since  March,  1864,  when  the  claim  became  productive,  has 
been  about  $1,000,000. 

The  report  of  1866  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  claim  and  some  details,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  now. 

SiCABD  Flat. — Sicard  Flat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  two  miles 
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from  Timbuctoo,  has  hydraulic  diggings  in  a  bed  of  gravel  90  feet  deep.  The 
best  pay  is  in  a  bed  of  gray  gravel  from  4  to  10  feet  deep  on  thfi  bed  rock,  bat 
none  of  it  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  drifting.  The  boulders  are  of  trap,  and 
sehhnu  weigh  more  than  100  pounds.  The  widest  part  of  the  channel  is  400 
yards  wide  on  the  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached  on  the  north- 
eastern side.  There  is  not  enough  pressure  to  pipe  well,  and  the  dirt  is  not  soft 
enough  to  dissolve  entirely  at  the  first  washing ;  though  in  most  claims  it  gets 
only  one.  In  many  claims  tunnels  and  cross-drifts  six  feet  high  are  cut  at  inter- 
vals of  8  or  12  feet  each  way,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  pillars  give  way  and 
the  giavel  above  is  well  broken  up  by  the  fall.  General  rumor  says  that  Sicard 
Flat  has  never  paid. 

The  Lower  Diggings  claim,  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  Flat,  is  400  feet  square, 
uses  GOO  inches  of  water  in  the  spring,  and  employs  nine  men.  The  water  is 
supplied  by  a  ditch  belonging  to  the  claim.  The  yield  for  the  season  of  1866-7 
was  $13,000,  and  the  expenses  for  the  season  were  about  81,000  per  month. 

The  Grates  claim,  300  by  400  ieet,  and  the  Black  claim,  200  by  400  feet, 
have  not  been  worked  for  three  years. 

On  the  side  of  the  ridge  facing  Parks's  Bar  is  the  McQueen  claim,  800  by  400 
feet,  with  a  ditch  carrying  600  inches  of  water  belonging  to  it.  This  claim, 
when  last  worked,  yielded  no  profit. 

The  Union  claim  has  not  been  worked  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Brown's  Valley. — Brown's  Valley,  11  miles  northeastward  from  Marysville, 
and  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  rich  quartz  district. 

The  Daniel  Webster  Company  have  3,600  feet  on  the  Jefibrson  lode,  have 
gone  down  90  feet,  and  there  stopped  work  three  years  ago.  They  are  now 
reorganizing  and  preparing  to  start  again. 

Tlie  Pacific  has  600  feet,  went  down  60  feet,  and  is  doing  nothing.  The  claim 
has  been  in  litigation  for  five  years. 

Jefferson. — The  Jefferson  mine  is  780  feet  long  on  the  Pennsylvania  lode, 
which  has  yielded  most  of  the  gold  obtained  in  Brown's  valley.  The  vein  runs 
north  and  south,  dips  45°  to  the  east  with  the  course  and  cleavage  of  the  slates, 
and  has  two  main  branches  which  unite  at  a  depth  of  360  feet  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  the  surface  at  the  north  end  of  that  mine  and  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Jefferson.  The  eastern  branch  has  mostly  bluish  quartz,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinctly traceable  within  90  feet  of  the  surface  at  the  shafts  of  the  Jefferson  and 
Pennsylvania  mines.  The  western  branch  has  mostly  yellowish  quartz.  Each 
branch  in  places  is  10  feet  wide  or  more. 

The  width  in  the  Jefferson  mine  varies  from  1^  to  14  feet,  with  an  average  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  The  main  incline  is  down  612  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
400  feet  on  the  vein.  A  fine  pay  chimney  found  near  the  northern  line  was  100 
feet  long  at  the  surface,  and  160  feet  down,  enlarged  so  as  to  be  nearly  300  feet 
long  horizontally,  and  maintained  the  same  width  to  the  300-foot  level,  where  it 
seemed  to  split. 

The  yield  at  the  surface  was  sometimes  as  high  as  $40  per  ton,  and  for  small 
bodies  of  ore  even  rose  to  $200,  but  during  the  last  four  years  has  at  no  time 
exceeded  $15.  The  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  mine  since  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  present  company,  for  the  several  mine  years  ending 
December  1st : 
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The  year  1863,  in  the  above  table,  began  on  the  13th  September,  when  the 
company  took  possession ;  and  the  year  1867  conies  down  only  to  the  first  of 
October.  Before  September  13, 1863,  the  yield  had  been  about  $130,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  production  of  the  mine  $539,000. 

In  1,300  tons  of  ore  there  is  one  ton  of  sulphurets,  which  yield  8220  of  gold 
per  ton. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold  at  the  surface  was  840,  and  at  600  feet  below  it  is 
803  to  865. 

The  mill  has  12  stamps  and  three  Hai^ney  pans.  About  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yield  is  obtained  from  the  pans.  There  are  two  engines,  one  of 
60  and  the  other  of  30-horse  power.  In  this  mill  the  scraps  of  iron  found  in  the 
mortar,  consisting  of  Augments  from  the  shoes,  dies,  shovels,  picks,  hammers, 
and  drills,  are  carefully  saved,  on  account  of  the  particles  of  gold  driven  into 
their  interstices  while  they  are  battered  about  in  the  ore.  From  20  to  50  pounds 
are  collected  in  a  month,  and  after  being  digested  in  warm  sulphuric  acid  until 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  eaten  oft*  the  surface,  they  yield  about  S3  of  gold  for 
every  pound  of  iron.  The  larger  scraps,  before  going  into  the  acid,  were  broken 
up  with  a  sledge  hammer.  The  shoes  and  dies  contained  the  gold  chiefly  on  the 
faco,  and  these,  instead  of  being  broken  up  and  put  into  acid,  were  boiled  half 
an  hour  in  water,  and  then  they  were  hammered  and  the  particles  of  gold  fell 
out  of  the  interetices. 

In  a  diagram  the  Pennsylvania  shaft  is  shown  running  down  into  the  ground 
claimed  by  the  Jefferson.  The  two  companies  agree  about  their  boundary  line 
at  ihc  surface,  but  they  have  a  dispute  as  to  the  direction  of  the  line  below  the 
surface ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company  having  taken  some  valuable  quartz  from 
iho  disputed  ground,  the  Jeflerson  Company  have  sued  them  for  $100,000,  its 
alleged  value.  The  main  question  in  the  suit  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  vein. 
If  the  plane  of  the  lode  were  vertical — that  is,  if  the  lode  ha<l  no  dip — there 
would  be  no  dispute  about  the  boundary  line  after  the  point  of  junction  at  the 
surface  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  tins  vein  dips  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the 
direction  of  the  boundary  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  vein.  If  the  vein  runs 
with  the  meridian  the  boundary  plane  would  be  parallel  with  the  e(|uator.  We 
have  no  express  provision  in  our  statutes  relative  to  the  legal  point,  but  the  courts 
will  no  doubt  decide,  when  the  question  is  raised,  that  the  limit  of  a  lode  mine  is 
a  line  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  vein  at  right  angles  to  its 
horizontal  direction.  If  a  book  is  set  up  vertically  on  a  table  and  another  dip- 
ping at  an  angle  of  45®  is  pushed  against  its  side,  the  end  of  the  sloping  book 
will  not  fit  against  the  other  unless  the  two  books  meet  at  right  angles.  Put  up 
two  books  sloping  at  45°  so  as  to  touch  at  the  upper  comers,  with  a  difference  of 
10°  or  15°  in  their  d'rection,  and  their  ends  will  show  how  the  boundary  lines 
of  mines  run  in  different  directions  according  to  the  course  of  the  lode.  The 
Jefferson  and  Pennsylvania  agree  at  the  surface,  but  500  feet  down  there  are 
50  feet  of  vein  in  dispute  between  them. 

PEXNSt'LVANiA. — The  Pennsylvania  Company,  incorporated  at  3Iarysville, 
has  1,300  feet  on  the  Pennsylvania  lode  and  its  branches,  adjoining  the  Jeffer- 
son on  the  north ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  sc'^eral  pay  chimneys  found  on  tho 
latter  mine  dip  into  the  Pennsylvania. 

A  depth  of  600  feet  has  been  reached  on  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  nm  200 
feet  on  the  vein.    Two  pay  chimneys  are  worked,  and  two  others  have  been  found. 

The  company  commenced  work  in  1863,  ran  down  110  feet  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lode,  then  struck  across  into  the  Jefferson,  spent  $75,000  before  getting 
any  return,  and  then  spent  $75,000  of  the  net  receipts  in  opening  tho  mine  and 
building  the  mill.  No  dividend  has  been  paid  yet,  and  tho  $75,000  expended 
on  the  mine  and  mill  have  not  been  reimbursed.  During  the  last  ten  months, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  president  of  the  company,  the  net  yield  above 
ordinary  expenses  has  been  $7,500  per  month.     The  avei-age  yield  at  present  is 
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$15  per  ton  ;  the  amount  crushed  per  month  from  900  to  1,000  tons ;  the  ordinjtty 
expenses  $4,500,  leaving  $10,000  net  per  month. 

There  is  one  ton  of  sulphurets,  containing  $1,000,  in  1,000  tons  of  quartz. 

The  mill  has  16  stamps,  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  and  is  driven 
by  a  steam  engine  of  100  horse-power.  The  quartz  is  hoisted  by  steam.  Amal- 
gamation is  effected  in  the  mortar  and  on  a  copper  apron,  below  which  are  blankets, 
and  the  tailings  from  these  are  ground  in  four  Chile  mills.  Wheeler  and  llan- 
dall  pans  are  now  being  set  up  as  preferable  to  Chile  mills. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  grinding  all  the  blanket  washings  from  the  16 
stamps,  two  hours  for  each  charge,  in  the  Chile  mills,  and  the  yield  was  eight 
ounces  of  gold  in  a  month.  Then  half  the  tailings  were  ground,  four  hours  to 
a  charge,  and  the  yield  was  200  ounces  in  a  month.  Again,  all  the  pulp  from  a 
four-stamp  battery  was  allowed  to  run  with  a  continuous  charge^  and  discharge 
through  a  Chile  mill,  and  not  one  ounce  was  caught  in  two  weeks.  The  ore  was 
the  same  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  amount  caught  in  the  mortar  dming 
these  experiments  was  the  same  ])er  week. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pennsylvania  claim  is  an  incline  180  feet  deep,  with 
pumping  and  hoisting  works  and  a  15  horse-power  engine.  A  raih'oad  carries 
the  ore  from  this  incline  to  the  mill. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  mill  the  Von  Muller  amalgamator,  invented  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  is  used.  It  is  a  b(»x  three  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  a 
foot  deep,  with  a  board  set  into  the  ends  and  going  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom. Quicksilver,  half  an  inch  deq>— about  80  pounds — is  put  into  the  box, 
which  is  then  set  under  the  sluice,  below  the  amalgamating  apparatus  and  the 
blankets.  The  pulp  pours  into  the  box  above  the  board,  has  to  pass  under  the 
board  and  then  up,  escaping  over  the  lower  side,  which  is  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  ends  or  upper  side.  This  amalgamator  requires  little  attention,  and  always 
catches  enough  gold  to  pay. 

The  Chile  mills  have  cast-iron  basins,  cost  $400  each,  work  a  charge  of  100 
pounds  in  four  hours,  and  make  10  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Wheeler  and  Randall  pans  grind  a  chaige  of  1,200  pounds  in  four  houre, 
and  cost  $500.  Long  grinding  is  very  important  for  those  ores  in  which  the 
quartz  is  very  fine. 

Other  Quartz  Mines  of  Yuba. — The  Bumsido  Company  have  800  feet, 
went  down  40  feet,  but  suspended  work  when  the  panic  of  1864  came,  and  are 
preparing  to  start  again. 

The  Paragon  Company  have  1,800  feet,  did  some  work  previous  to  the  panic, 
and  have  done  nothing  since. 

The  Ophir  Company  have  1,200  feet,  and  have  had  the  same  history  as  the 
Paragon. 

The  Rattlesnake,  formerly  the  Yuba  mine,  is  1,600  feet  long.  The  vein  is 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  140  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is 
a  30  horse-power  engine  for  hoisting.  A  yield  of  $18  per  ton  was  obtained  fix)m 
1,500  tons.    The  company  are  preparing  to  build  a  mill. 

The  Dannebroge  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  on  a  lode  which  runa  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  intersects  the  Pennsylvania  lode  at  the  north  end  pf  the  Penn- 
sylvania mine.  The  vein  is  three  feet  wide,  and  it  dips  to  the  northwest  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  Only  one  pay  chimney  has  been  discovered,  and  that  is  150  feet 
long,  horizontally,  with  hard  white  flinty,  quartz,  containing  many  fine  specimens, 
and  averaging  $15  or  $2Q  per  ton — the  richest  in  Brown's  valley.  The  total 
V  yield  was  $250,000,  according  to  feport,  but  the  company  has  had  much  litiga- 
tion and  has  kept  its  affairs  as  secret  as  possible.  Rumor  says  the  superintendent 
had  instructions  to  keep  no  books.  Work  was  stopped  in  1865,  and  was  resumed 
in  July  of  this  year.  A  depth  of  500  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  with  two  Chile 
mills  and  an  engine  of  20  horse-power. 
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Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  mine  is  the  Sweet  Vengeslnco,  8,400 
feet  long,  on  a  lode  which  rans  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  40®  to  the 
northeast.  They  commenced  work  in  1863,  spent  $80,000,  extracted  $25,000 
from  the  mine,  and  stopped  work  two  years  ago.  Many  rich  specimens  have 
been  obtained  from  the  mine,  and  for  six  months  it  paid  expenses.  A  depth  of 
200  feet  has  been  reached ;  drifts  have  been  run  250  feet  on  the  vein  j  and  there 
is  a  20-stamp  mill. 

The  Bayerque  claim,  one  mile  east  of  Brown's  valley,  has  reached  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  and  has  quartz  that  yields  $18  per  ton.  Some  of  the  roc'k  has  been 
crushed  at  the  Dannebroge  mill. 

On  the  same  lode  is  the  Anderson  mine,  which  is  being  opened.  The  quarts 
is  rich  in  sulphurets. 

West  of  Brown's  valley,  at  Prairie  diggings,  are  hundreds  of  quartz  claims, 
which  were  prospected  a  little  in  1863  and  abandoned  in  1864. 

At  Dobbin's  ranch  is  the  Bateman  mine,  which  has  a  vein  18  inches  ^vide,  and 
yields  $30  per  ton.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which  began  work  in  July  of 
this  year. 

At  Frenchtown,  in  a  ravine  between  two  steep  'mountains,  there  are  many 
quartz  veins,  but  no  mill. 

The  Brown's  Valley  Tunnel  Company  undertook  to  run  a  long  tunnel  into 
the  hill  back  of  Brown's  valley  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  19  quartz  veins 
which  crop  out  on  the  hill,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  panic  of  1864,  after 
going  200  feet. 

The  Marc  Antony  claim,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Timbuctoo,  had  a  pocket 
that  paid  $5,000  to  a  hand  moitar,  and  nothing  has  been  obtained  since. 

The  Andrew  Jackson  quartz  mine,  near  Smartsville,  has  a  10-stamp  mill, 
which  is  not  running.     The  vein  is  now  being  opened. 

The  Deadwood  lode,  one  mile  from  Forbestown,  and  veiy  near  the  Butte 
county  line,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $5,000  in  hand  mortars.  '  Three 
tons  taken  out  near  a  pocket,  and  worked  in  a  mill,  yielded  $30  per  ton.  It  is 
supposed  that  there  is  little  beyond  the  pockets  in  the  lode. 

Brown's  Valley  QuabtzRegulations. — The  records  of  BroT^i's  Valley 
district  have  not  been  kept  ^carefully,  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
regulations,  and  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  what  regulations  are  in  force.  Tiie 
requuximent  of  representation  at  annual  meetings  is  peculiar. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1853,  a  meeting  was  held  "to  make  new  laws  t(i 
govern  the  mines  in  said  valley  in  regard  to  working  and  holding  claims."  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  that  meeting : 

Resolvedf  That  the  law  passed  February  14,  1852,  and  all  laws  previons  to  that  date  rep^u- 
lating  the  working  of  quartz  claims  in  the  above  valley  and  vicinity,  is  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  set  of  laws,  and  are  this  day  revoked  by  common  content. 

Nothing  was  done  at  that  meeting  to  fix  the  size  of  claims,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  could  be  held.  X  clause  adopted  at  this  meeting  requiring  the 
posting  of  a  notice  on  the  claim  of  any  company  or  individual  at  the  time  of  loca- 
tion was  repealed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1853.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1853,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolcedf  That  each  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  miner's  meetings  in  this  district, 
by  the  proper  owner,  or  represented -by  power  of  attorney  from  the  proper  owner,  specifying 
the  object  uf  that  power  and  its  limitation. 

Resolved,  That  each  claim,  in  the  fntare  semi-annnal  meeting  of  this  district  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  person  or  by  a  written  power  of  attorney,  otherwise  it  shall  be  forfeited. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  August,  1854,  W.  Kinsella  moved  that  all 
claims  that  had  been  worked  since  the  last  meeting  should  be  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  being  represented.     The  motion  was  lost. 
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At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  January,  1864,  the  following  resolationB  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  tbe  law  requiring^  each  shareholder  or  claimant  in  a  company  to  represent 
his  icdividual  interest  be,  and  is  hereby,  expunged  from  tbe  record. 

Resolved,  That  any  known  member  of  a  company  shall  have  full  power  to  represent  and 
cast  a  vote  of  said  cqmpany  to  the  number  of  feet  therein  contained,  on  all  questions  pertaio- 
ing  to  the  mining  laws  of  6rown*s  Valley  districL 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1865,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  better  regulation  of  working  claims,  from  and  after  this  date  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  perform  or  make  improvements  on  any  quartz  claim  during  the  year  to 
the  amount  of  $100,  in  order  to  hold  t)ie  same,  and  after  such  work  has  been  done,  the  repre- 
sentation of  claims  annually  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  same,  and  all  parties  afler  haying 
performed  such  labor  or  improvements  shall  leave  a  written  notice  to  toat  effect  with  the 
recorder  of  the  district,  the  same  to  be  placed  on  record.  Any  claim  that  shall  have  performed 
such  amount  of  work  shall  be  considered  exempt,  providing  said  work  was  done  within  the 
past  year. 

On  the  8th  of  January^  1866,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Charles 
Bandum : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  better  regulation  of  claims,  hereafter  any  and  all  claims  shall  have 
at  least  $5  worth  of  work  or  improvements  performed  on  each  and  every  claim  of  150  feel 
every  year,  in  order  to  hold  the  same. 

H.  Videau  moved  to  amend  by  sajnng  $20  instead  of  $5.  The  amendment 
and  resolution  being  put  to  vote  were  both  lost. 

Mr.  Bandum  moved  to  reconsider,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  H.  Leland  to  amend  H.  Videau's  amendment  by  having  $10  worth 
of  work  or  improvement  performed  on  each  and  every  claim  of  150  feet  annually  in  order  to 
hold  the  same,  in  addition  to  the  annual  representation,  and  that  a  sworn  certificate  of  such 
work  or  improvement  must  be  recorded  with  the  mining  recorder  of  this  district,  and  that 
unless  such  certificate  be  recorded  that  such  work  has  been  done,  then  such  claim  or  claims 
^ball  be  forfeited.    The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried. 

There  is  no  record  that  Videau's  amendment,  or  Mr.  Bandum's  resolution,  was 
put  to  a  vote. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  January  3,  1859,  it  was  declared  that  quartz  claims 
should  be  150  feet  on  the  vein,  with  all  the  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1867,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  law  requiring  work,  improvement,  or  labor  to  be  performed  on  claims, 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  representation  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  same,  running  until  the 
first  Monday  of  May,  1668. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  certiiicate  of  representation,  on  record  : 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  agent  and  part  owner  of  the  Brown's  Valley  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Company,  situated  in  the  Brown's  Valley  mining  district,  Yuba  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  the  representation,  &,c„  of  the  same  has  been  duly  performed  according  to 
the  district  laws  for  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

G.  H.  LELAND,  Agent. 

January  29,  1866. 

Empire  Quartz  Regulatioxs. — ^The  Empire  district,  near  Smartsvillc,  has 
the  following  regulations : 

Notice  of  a  claim  or  location  of^  mining  ground  by  individual  or  by  a  company,  on  file  in 
the  recorder's  office,  shall  bo  deemed  equivalent  to  a  record  of  the  same. 

Each  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  by  location  200  feet  on  any  lode  in  the  district, 
with  all  its  dips,  angles,  spurs,  offshoots,  outcrops,  depths,  widths,  variations,  and  all  min- 
erals and  other  valuables  contained  therein — the  discoverer  of  any,  or  locater  on  a  new  lode, 
being  entitled  to  one  claim  extra  for  discovery. 

The  locater  of  any  lode  or  ledge  in  this  district  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  on  each  side  of  the 
ledge,  lode,  or  lead,  located  by  nim  or  them,  250  feet,  including  any  lateral  veins,  lodes,  or 
ledges,  bearing  minerals  therein.  The  space  of  said  250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  lead 
shall  be  considered  as  claimed  by,  and  entirely  belonging  to,  the  locater  or  locators  of  a  ledge, 
and  his  or  their  assignee,  and  parcel  of  the  same  mine. 
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It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  person  or  persons  or  company,  when  the  vein  ledge  or  lode 
of  mineral  is  not  distinctly  traceable  on  the  surface,  to  taxe  up  the  ground  they  desin*  to 
prospect,  stating  in  their  notice  the  manner  they  intend  to  prospect  the  same. 

Every  claim,*  whether  by  individual  or  company,  shaH  be  recorded  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  location. 

It  shall  be  required  of  each  company  holding  ground  in  this  district  to  put  $50  worth  of 
work  on  said  ground  in  three  months  from  the  date  of  recording. 

When  any  company  shall  have  done  honest  work  to  the  amount  of  $100  upon  their  claims, 
and  shall  cause  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the  records  of  this  district,  said  company  shall  bo  con- 
sidered as  having  acquired  a  vested  right  in  said  ledge,  which  shall  have  all  the  force  and 
effect  in  law  andequity  as  other  real  estate  and  property. 

When  any  company  has  put  work  to  the  amount  of  $50,  said  work  shall  hold  said  claim 
for  one  year. 

These  regolations  were  adopted  January  26,  1863.  No  quartz  mines  are  now 
worked  in  the  district. 


SECTIOy   XII. 

BUTTE    COUNTY. 

Butte  is  a  large  county,  which  includes  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Feather  river, 
and  reaches  from  the  Sacramento  river  eastward  to  a  line  where  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  are  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  in 
the  lowland  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  agiicultural  pursuits.  The  higher  portions  are  densely  covered  with  pine 
forests,  on  which  most  of  the  California  turpentine  and  rosin  have  been  made. 

Oroville,  the  county  seat,  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Marysville,  and  the  latter 
place  will  soon  be  connected  with  Sacramento. 

The  county  debt  of  Butte  is  $280,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes,  S3  30 
for  the  current  year. 

Feather  river  was  extremely  rich  in  early  days,  but  it  is  now  worked  out ;  or, 
at  least,  no  extensive  fluming  or  damming  enterprise  in  the  river  has  paid  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

The  town  of  Oroville  stands  on  a  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  which  may  pay  for 
washing  at  some  day. 

Butte  Table  Mountain. — The  most  prominent  topographical  feature  of 
Butte  county  is  the  Butte  Table  mountain,  which  rises  at  Lassen's  peak  and  flows 
down  as  a  river  of  basalt  to  Oroville,  where  it  terminates  on  the  north  bank  of 
Feather  river,  which  it  never  crossed,  or  else  all  south  of  the  stream  has  been 
swept  away,  unless  certain  peaks  near  Bangor  are  remains  of  it.  The  coui-se  was 
nearly  south,  and  its  general  elevation  above  the  plain  near  Oroville  is  1,000  feet. 
The  width  averages  about  a  mile,  but  there  are  places  where  branches  extend  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  westward.  The  surf'ace  declines  about  100  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  southward  and  about  50  feet  to  the  mile  to  the  westward.  Is  this 
inclination  to  the  westward  due  to  the  accidental  wear  of  the  surface  bv  the  water, 
or  is  it  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Sierra f  The  inclination  of  50  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  westward,  observed  near  Oroville,  may  not  be  found  along  the  whole 
course;  but  if  it  marks  the  entire  length  of  the  basaltic  stream,  it  would  implv 
an  uplifting  of  the  eastern  side. 

This  Table  mountain,  like  the  similar  one  in  Tuolumne  county,  covers  the  bod 
of  an  ancient  auriferous  stream,  but  it  is  neither  so  rich  nor  has  it  been  worked 
80  much  as  the  other  basalt-covered  river. 

Chbkokee. — ^The  principal  mining  camp  on  the  Butte  table  mountain  is  Cher- 
okee, where  the  basalt  has  been  denuded  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  giving  miners 
an  opportunity  of  getting  down  to  the  auriferous  gravel.  The  strata  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Charles  Waldeyer,  esq.,  are  the  following,  commencing 
at  the  top:  basalt,  80  feet  high;  pipe  clay  and  sand,  10  feet;  boulders  burned 
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and  vitrified,  12  feet;  sand  and  clay  mixed  with  quartz  gravel,  20  feet;  pipe  clay, 
12  feet;  wbite  quartz  gravel,  150  feet;  pipe  clay,  12  feet;  white  and  yellow  quartz 
gravel,  100  feet;  sand,  15  feet;  white  and  yellow  quartz  gravel,  2p0  feet;  pip© 
clay,  30  feet;  quicksand,  10  feet;  white  quartz  gravel  and  sand,  10  feet;  reddish 
quartz,  10  feet;  blue  gravel,  from  5  to  40  feet.  The  denudation  at  Cherokee  is 
flora  300  to  500  feet  deep,  in  some  places  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  upper  layer 
of  white  and  yellow  quartz  gravel,  and  in  others  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  second.  In  no  place  is  the  gi'avel  less  than  200  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel ;  that  is  the  presumption,  for  the  bottom  of  the  channel  hag  not  been 
i*eached;  but  the  miners  generally  suppose  that  the  lowest  workings  are  very 
near  the  bottom.  The  rim-rock  rises  about  150  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  and  is  not  cut  through  to  the  bottom  anywhere  by  cafions. 

The  diggings  at  Cherokee  have  been  worked  since  1850,  and  have  always 
paid  moderately  well,  but  there  has  never  been  enough  water.  Most  of  the 
claims  are  suitable  for  the  hydraulic  process.  The  gravel  and  gold  bear  much 
resemblance  to  those  found  at  Smartsville. 

Oregon  Gulch  Gold  Mintng  Company. — This  is  an  extensive  placer  mine, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch.  The  basalt,  of  which  Table  Mountain 
chiefly  consists,  covers  an  ancient  river  bed,  extending  from  Cherokee  Flat  in  a 
southwest wardly  direction  for  a  number  of  miles,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  When  the  eruption  occurred  in  this  locality,  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river 
was  the  lowest  portion  of  the  countr}'.  The  basalt,  occupying  the  river  bed, 
forced  the  water  into  new  channels,  which,  in  process  of  time,  wore  the  etirround- 
ing  country  down  to  its  present  level.  Being  of  an  indestructible  natun^,  which 
almost  absolutely  resists  the  action  of  the  elements,  it  protected  the  bed  of 
the  river  from  denuding  agencies,  and  we  thus  find  the  river  bed  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  lava  in  remote 
ages. 

The  exceedingly  regular  grade  of  the  surface  of 'every  portion  of  this  lava 
flow  not  undermined  by  the  action  of  water  proves  that  the  country  has  not  been 
subject  to  any  great  upheaval. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Sacramento  river  formed  its  valley  and  the  Feather 
river  cut  its  channel  through  the  rocks  towards  the  mountains,  leaving  the  ancient 
river  beds  over  a  thousand  feet  above  their  present  levels. 

Morris  Gulch  commenced  at  the  Feather  river,'and  cut  its  course  to  the  north 
into  the  ancient  river  channel,  gradually  wearing  away  the  bed  rock,  and  causing 
vast  slides  of  rock,  gravel,  sand,  and  the  basalt  cap  into  its  canon,  where,  in 
process  of  ages,  all  was  reduced  and  carried  into  the  Feather  river  in  the  form 
of  sand  and  gi'avel.  This  gulch  cut  through  the  richest  portion  of  the  ancient 
gravel  bed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  gold  remains  in  the  gulch,  rendering  it  one 
of  the  richest  gulches  in  California. 

Oregon  Gulch  was  enriched  from  the  same  source. 

Shirmir  Gulch,  on  the  west,  did  not  reach  the  gravel  in  the  old  river  bed,  or 
at  least  that  portion  which  contains  the  pay  streak. 

Wherever  this  has  been  worked  it  has  proved  rich,  as  just  north  of  OrovUle, 
at  the  bead  of  Morris  Gulch,  and  at  Cherokee  Flat  for  a  distance  of  over  10 
miles.  Its  width  is  not  definitely  known,  but  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch  it 
must  be  over  a  mile.  At  Cherokee  Flat,  and  near  Oroville,  the  miners  follow 
down  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream,  and  in  a  short  distance  the  water,  having  no 
outlet,  becomes  very  troublesome,  and  will  in  time  prevent  work  from  that  direc- 
tion. But  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch  the  miners  follow  up  the  stream,  and 
the  water  drains  ofiF  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  labors. 

This  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  point  where  sufficient  fall  can  be  obtained 
for  a  good  "  dump"  for  hydraulic  mining.  "  Dump "  means  a  sufficient  declivity 
from  the  end  of  the  flume  to  cause  the  tailings  or  debris  fix)m  the  mine  to  run 
off  m  natural  channels  and  not  accumulate  at  the  end  of  the  flume.     This  is 
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Tery  important.     Unless  a  mine  has  a  good  dump,  it  cannot  be  worked  by 
hydiaulics  to  any  advantage. 

The  Oregon  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Company  are  at  work  at  present  on  a  largo 
slide,  and  still  have  a  good  dump.  But  when  they  follow  the  lead  under  the 
basalt,  they  will  find  the  bed  rock  much  higher  than  where  they  are  now  at  work. 
This  will  give  them  an  excellent  dump,  sufficient  to  wash  all  the  gravel  under 
the  mountain  up  to  Cherokee  Flat  The  indications  are  that  they  are  at  work 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lead  or  pay  streak,  and  as  they  follow  into  the  moun- 
tain they  will  get  nearer  its  centre,  where  the  gravel  will  probably  be  richer  than 
where  they  are  working  at  present,  and  much  more  water  will  be  met  with.  This 
will  be  a  great  assistance  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel.  Except  in  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural  facilities  for  working 
this  claim  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  claim  of  a  similar  nature  in  this 
vicinitv. 

m 

They  have  been  turned  to  good  account  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  Mr. 
William  Hendricks.  All  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  thorough  and  miner-like 
manner.  The  position  of  the  company's  flume  is  lower  than  any  other  in  this 
locality,  so  that,  as  the  work  progresses,  all  the  water  in  the  mountain  must  pass 
through  it ;  this  is  important,  as  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  mountain  will  be  of 
great  value.  • 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  dry  season  will  only  delay  the  working  of  the 
mine.  If  water  should  be  brought  in  by  a  ditch  company,  work  could  be  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  year,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  this  would 
in  a  measure  be  neutralized  by  the  cost  of  the  water. 

The  expense  of  bringing  water  to  a  desirable  point,  either  by  pumping  it  up 
from  the  river  or  by  iron  pipes,  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  profit  in 
the  enterprise,  unless  the  mine  owners  in  the  mountain  should  bring  it  in  for 
their  own  use. 

These  mountain  claims  are  among  the  most  enduring  placer  mines  in  California. 
This  ancient  river  bed  is  as  rich  as  the  bed  of  Feather  river  j  and  a  company 
owning  half  or  a  whole  mile  of  the  Feather  river  bed,  as  rich  as  it  was  before 
it  was  worked,  would  have  possessed  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  working  the  old  bed  under  the  mountain  will  nOt  be  greater 
than  that  requii'cd  to  flume  and  drain  Feather  river. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Mining  operations  dan  be  prosecuted  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Being  within  four  miles  of  the  terminus  of  the  Marys- 
ville  and  Oroville  railroad,  labor  and  all  supplies  required  in  mining  can  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other  mining  locality  in  California. 

The  Chebokee  Blue  Gravel  Claim. — The  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel 
Company  have  a  claim  a  mile  wide  across  the  mountain  by  two  miles  long  on  its 
course,  south  of  Cherokee.  They  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  channel,  but 
iiave  not  yet  succeeded.  They  started  a  low  tunnel,  which  ran  into  trap  rock 
so  hard  that  work  was  stopped,  and  then  a  shaft  was  sunk  155  feet  deep,  and 
the  water  became  so  troublesome  that  that  had  to  be  abandoned ;  and  then  an 
incline  was  commenced,  and  that  has  reached  the  red  gravel,  which  is  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  blue  cement.  The  claim  is  probably  very  valuable,  but  much  time 
and  money  may  be  required  to  open  it.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  San 
Francisco.  *  A  steam  pump  is  used  for  hoisting  water  from  the  incline.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  since  1856,  and  the  present  company  have  spent  870,000.  The 
blue  cement  supposed  to  be  on  the  bed  rock,  where  it  has  been  i*eached,  has  yielded 
$8  per  day  to  the  hand,  when  worked  under  great  inconvenience,  and  has  been 
soft  enough  to  be  washed  in  a  sluice  without  crushing. 

The  Eureka  Claim. — The  Eureka  Company  cut  a  tunnel  900  feet  long, 
and,  after  nine  years'  work,  got  into  gravel,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
enough  to  repay  them  for  840,000  expended.  They  are  not  at  work  now.  The 
tunnel  is  106  feet  below  the  top  of  the  rim  rock. 
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The  Cheeokee  Claim. — ^Tbo  Cherokee  Company,  who  have  a  piping  claim 
in  the  flat,  took  out  $54,000  in  50  days'  washing  in  1866  from  a  stratum  seven 
feet  deep,  100  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long.  The  company  own  50  acres,  have 
piped  away  about  six,  have  expended  $150,000,  and  have  extracted  $500,000. 
They  had  water  to  wash  60  days  this  year,  and  in  one  dry  season  they  could 
wash  only  10  days.  It  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  yield  of  the  small  part  of 
their  claim  already  worked,  that  if  they  had  an  abundant  supply  of  water  they 
might  produce  more  than  any  other  placer  claim  in  the  State. 

Welch  &  Co.,  adjoining  the  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  have  a 
claim  100  feet  square,  from  which  they  have  taken  $25,000. 

Diamonds.— rCherokee  has  been  noti^blo  for  the  production  of  diamonds,  a 
number  having  been  obtained  here.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  red  gravel 
next  to  the  blue  cement  at  the  bottom  of  the  chanjiel.  This  **  red  gravel,"  as  it 
called,  is  a  stratum  of  tough  red  clay  enclosing  pebbles  of  various  kinds,  mostly 
quartz  and  green-stone.  The  gems  have  not  been  observed  in  this  stratum,  but 
after  portions  of  it  have  been  washed,  they  have  been  picked  up  in  the  sluice. 
Some  persons  have  spent  days  and  weeks  in  hunting  for  diamonds,  but  without 
avail.  They  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  valuable  to  pay  for  a  special  search. 
The  metal  in  the  red  gravel  is  more  valuable  than  the  stones.  If  at  some  future 
time  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  wash  much  of  this  stratum,  attention  will 
no  doubt  be  given  to  the  diamonds,  which  might,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
bo  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reward  the  extra  care  required  in  collecting 
them.  Those  found  at  Cherokee  are  neai'ly  all  clear,  and  so  brilliant  at  the  sur- 
face and  so  regular  in  their  crystallization,  that  no  doubt  of  their  character  could 
remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar  with  the  natural  form. 

Morris,  Nimshew,  and  Kimshew. — Between  Cherokee  and  Oroville  Morris 
ravine  has  cut  deep  down  into  Table  mountain,  and  has  washed  away  much 
auriferous  gravel,  but  has  not  enabled  the  miners  to  get  fairly  into  the  channel, 
though  they  have  spent  much  money  in  attempting  to  get  in.  The  ravine  claims 
were  very  rich. 

Nimshew  and  Kimshew  are  places  north  of  Cherokee  where  tunnels  have  been 
run  in  to  strike  the  old  channel  under  Table  mountain,  but  they  have  not  paid 
much. 

Bangor. — Bangor  is  12  miles  southeastward  from  Oroville  on  an  old  channel, 
the  bed  of  which  is  about  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  ravines  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  bottom  of  this  channel  is  a  deposit  of  hard  blue  cement, 
about  60  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  In  this  cement  are  found  boulders  weigh- 
ing several  tons,  and  the  gi'avel  is  green-stone,  trap,  granite,  slate,  and  quartz  j 
the  last  being  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  gravel.  The  stream  seems  to 
have  been  about  as  large  as  Feather  river,  and  to  have  run  toward  Oroville  with 
a  grade  of  five  feet  in  100.  Over  the  pay  stratum  there  is  a  barren  grayish 
cement,  softer  than  the  blue. 

This  channel  was  discovered  in  1857  by  some  placer  miners,  who,  while  run- 
ning a  cut  in  a  ravine,  found  the  bed  rock  dipping  down,  and  after  following  it 
as  far  as  they  could  in  the  cut,  they  went  off  some  feet  and  sunk  a  shaft,  which 
in  65  feet  struck  a  rich  stratum,  which  paid  $100  per  day  to  the  hand.  The 
existence  of  a  channel  being  proved,  the  outcroppings  of  the  rim  rock  at  the 
ravines  and  on  the  hill-sides  showed  its  course,  and  it  was  churned  for  miles.  The 
pioneer  claim  was  known  as  Boyle's. 

The  claim  in  which  the  channel  was  next  opened  was  that  of  Tucker,  to  the 
southeast.  This  claim  was  worked  three  or  four  years,  but  did  not  yield  much 
profit,  the  pay  stratum  being  found  for  a  distance  of  only  200  feet. 

The  Floyd  claim,  adjoining  Tucker,  the  third  in  reaching  the  pay,  was  worked 
for  a  year  and  half,  in  which  time  the  pay  dirt  was  exhausted.  The  cement  was 
so  tough  that  it  was  washed  eight  or  nine  times,  and  was  not  entirely  dissolved 
then.    The  yield  from  the  first  five  washings  was  $46,500 }  the  expenses  $14,500 ; 
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the  dividends  $32,000.  About  (23,000  was  obtained  from  the  first  washing;  as 
for  the  production  of  the  washings  after  the  fifth,  no  information  could  be  obtaineil, 
but  it  was  probably  quite  small.  This  claim  was  300  feet  long,  and  pay  Avas 
found  for  a  length  of  220  feet  in  the  channel.  The  shaft  reached  the  pay  in 
April,  1858,  and  it  has  been  customary  to  wash  the  dirt  every  spring. 

Next  to  Floyd's  was  the  Oroville  claim,  600  feet  long.  It  was  worked  by 
three  shafts  and  paid  well  for  several  years.  Common  report  says  the  bed  rock 
was  not  well  cleaned. 

Between  the  Oroville  and  Boyle  clmms  the  channel  did  not  pay  in  any  place, 
though  many  shafts  were  sunk.  Southeast  of  Tuckei'^s  nothing  was  found,  and 
it  is  doubtful,  according  to  some  miners,  whether  the  channel  was  struck. 

The  Bamum  claim,  northwest  of  Boyle's,  is  1,500  feet  long,  and  was  opened 
in  1861  by  a  shaft,  which  strack  the  pay  stratum  at  a  depth  of  55  feet.  Two 
hundred  feet  of  the  channel  were  worked  out  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  dirt 
was  washed  three  times  in  a  sluice  300  feet  long.  The  first  washing,  imme- 
diately after  the  cement  was  exti^acted,  yielded  $8,000 ;  the  second,  a  year  later, 
gave  $2,000;  and  the  third,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  yielded  $1,500.  The 
dirt  is  not  fully  washed  yet,  and  it  is  saved  to  be  put  through  the  sluice  again. 
Two  other  shafts  have  been  sunk,  but  nothing  has  been  taken  out  of  them  as 
yet,  though  good  prospects  have  been  found  in  one  of  them.  Several  companies 
are  prospecting  for  the  channel  northwest  of  the  Bamum  claim. 

Cement  Barrel. — At  the  Bamum  claim  Mr.  E.  Bassctt  has  been  trying  to 
reduce  cement  in  a  barrel  eight  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
boiler  iron.  An  iron  pipe  rans  through  the  barrel,  passing  through  hollow  jour- 
nals, and  through  this  pipe  exhaust  steam  fi*om  the  engme  is  to  pass,  so  as  to 
heat  the  cement.  There  are  two  doors  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  barrel,  each 
10  by  14  inches,  for  charging  and  discharging.  A  ton  of  cement,  10  pounds  of 
quicksilver,  and  60  gallons  of  water  will  be  a  charge,  and  when  the  door  is 
fastened  down  the  steam  will  be  tumed  on ;  the  barrel  will  be  set  to  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  20  revolutions  per  minute.  In  20  minutes  the  cement  will  be  at 
boiling  heat,  and  in  50  minutes  it  will  all  be  disintegi-ated.  One  hour  will  be 
required  for  a  charge,  including  charging  and  discharging.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cement  can  be  disintegrated  in  this  manner,  and  the  expense  does  not 
exceed  25  cents  per  ton.  The  barrels  are  lined  with  Avood  set  endways,  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick. 

Wyandotte. — Wyandotte,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Forbestown,  has  some  ravine 
claims,  half  a  dozen  hydraulic  claims,  and  an  ancient  channel,  the  same  that  is 
worked  at  Bangor.  This  channel  is  50  feet  below  the  level  of  a  creek  that 
passes  Wyandotte,  and  thus  there  is  no  natural  drainage,  and  the  blue  cement  at 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  not  supposed  to  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  pump- 
ing. Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  bottom,  striking  the  cnannel.  The 
hydraulic  cliums  at  Wyandotte  have  banks  75  feet  high,  and  take  40  inches  of 
water  each  on  an  average,  with  a  pressure  of  75  feet.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
tliis  gravel.  A  thousand  inches  of  water  are  purchased  here,  a  small  portion  of 
it  for  imgating  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  mostly  for  shallow  mining. 

Forbestown.— Forbestown,  22  miles  eastward  from  Oroville,  on  the  main 
divide  between  the  Yuba  and  Feather  river,  and  on  the  main  road  between  Oro- 
ville and  La  Poi'te,  has  quartz  and  placer  mines,  lumbering  and  turpentine-making 
among  its  resources. 

The  town  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  in  1855,  when  it  polled  about 
400  votes,  and  now  it  polls  only  about  100. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  Forbestown  in  1866  was  $135,000 ;  from  the  Ist 
September,  1866,  to  the  15th  July,  1867,  it  was  $80,121. 

There  are  a  number  of  springs  on  the  ridge  near  Forbestown,  all  about  the 
same  level,  and  all  have  cold  water.  No  town  in  the  State  has  so  large  a  supply 
of  cohi  and  good  water  from  springs  above  the  level  of  the  main  street. 

11 
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In  Robinson's  liill,  near  town,  there  are  a  number  of  quartz  veins,  most  of 
them  small,  and  many  of  them  visibly  auriferous. 

Now  York  Flat  is  the  principal  mining  district  near  Forbestown.  Three 
hydraulic  claims  are  at  work  therc  now,  employing  in  all  about  20  men.  In 
186G,  four  companies  there  took  out  $50,000. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  about  drainage,  and  the  Nevada  Company  are 
making  a  deep  cut  to  be  lialf  a  mile  long,  and  to  drain  a  body  of  ground  4,000 
feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  supposed  to  be  rich. 

MooKEViLLE  AND  EvAXSViLLE. — Mooreville,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  county,  has  a  large  body  of  auriferous  gravel,  in  a  good  position  for  piping, 
except  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  water  high  enough.  There  was  a  ditch  which 
was  too  low  down,  and  it  has  now  gone  to  ruin.  A  new  one  to  be  60  feet  higher 
has  been  commenced,  but  no  work  is  being  done  at  it  now.  Some  doubt  is 
entertained  whether  the  gravel  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  washing. 

Evansville,  four  miles  southwest  of  Forbestown,  purchases  200  inches  of  water, 
some  of  it  for  mining  and  some  for  imgation, 

Bangor  Quartz  Regulations. — -Each  mining  district  in  Butte  county  has 
its  own  quartz  regulations. 

The  regulations  of  the  Bangor  district  contain  the  following  provisions : 

Article  2.  The  size  of  a  miDing  claim  in  ibis  district  shall  be  as  follows :  for  ravine  or 
surface  minioff  a  hundred  yards  square,  provided  that  a  ravioe  claim  shall  extend  from  bank 
to  bank  ;  for  blue  lead  claims  a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  extending  fi:om  rim  to  rim  ;  for 
quartz  or  other  mineral-bearing  rock  200  feet  on  the  lead  with  its  spurs  and  angles,  and 
100  feet  on  each  side  of  said  lead,  with  sufficient  ground  adjacent  thereto  for  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  works. 

Art.  4.  Persons  locating  claims  in  this  district  shall  post  in  one  or  more  conspicuous 
place  or  places  thereon  a  notice  containing  the  number  of  claims^  with  the  names  of  tho 
locaters  and  a  general  description  of  the  ground  claimed,  with  the  boundaries  thereof,  and 
withjn  10  days  thereafler  file  with  the  district  recorder,  hereafter  to  be  provided  for,  ageneral 
description  of  said  claim,  with  the  boundaries  thereof  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  be  easily 
found  by  reference  to  the  record,  which  record  and  notice  shall  be  bona  JuU  proof  of  posses- 
sion of  said  claims  for  the  space  of  90  days  from  date  of  record  thereof. 

Art.  5.  After  the  expiration  of  the  90  days  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  all 
claims  shall  be  deemed  abandoned,  unloss  the  parties  locating  the  same  snail  proceed  to  work 
them  in  good  ^tb,  and  by  expending  in  labor  and  improvements  at  least  $5  per  month 
for  each  100  feet  claimed  until  the  amount  so  expended  shall  amount  to  |60  for  each  100 
feet  of  the  whole  amount  claimed. 

Art.  6.  Parties  having  complied  with  articles  four  and  five  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  their 
claims  without  further  expense  for  two  years. 

Forbestown  Mixing  Regulations. — ^The  mining  regulations  of  tho  Forbes- 
town district  now  in  force  were  adopted  on  the  9th  Juno,  1863,  and  48  quartz 
claims  arc  recorded  in  tho  district. 

The  following  are  tho  main  provisions  : 

The  size  of  an  individual  claim  on  g^old-bearinfi^,  silver,  or  other  mineral  veins  shall  be  100 
feet  in  length  on  the  ledge  vein  or  lode,  including  all  lateral  spurs,  angles,  variations,  and 
intersecting  veins,  with  a  width  of  2t0  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  ledge. 

When  there  is  conflict  in  boundary,  or  as  to  location,  the  claim  or  claimv  first  located  shall 
havo  priority  of  right;  location  and  property  and  the  claim  subsequent  in  date,  if  it  is  a 
lateral  interference,  may  be  extended  by  expansion  on  the  other  side,  if  desired,  provided  the 
samo  does  not  inter fero  with  a  prior  location. 

Every  claim  located  in  this  district  must  have  good,  substantial  notices,  specifically  setting 
forth  the  direction,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  claim,  posted  at  each  end  of  tho  same  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  and  a  copy  thereof  filed*  in  the  office  of  tho  recorder  within  10  days 
thereafter. 

Each  quartz  mining  company  who  have  claims  in  this  district,  upon  which  $50  worth  of 
work  shair  havo  been  expended,  must  be  worked  upon  in  good  faith  at  least  two  in  every  '30 
days  by  the  company  holding  said  claims,  and  all  ground  which  shall  nut  have  been  so  worked 
within  30  days  shall  be  deemed  vacant  ground  and  subject  to  location  the  same  as  though 
it  had  not  been  located.  Those  claims  on  which  work  to  tho  amount  of  $oO  shall  be  done 
may  be  held  by  the  claimants  for  the  period  of  six  months  af^er  work  shall  have  been  stopped 
on  the  same,  when  the  claim  shall  be  considered  abaodoned. 

The  size  of  a  placer  or  ravine  claim  shall  be  100  feet  in  length,  running  up  and  down  thA 
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raviDe,  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  claim  or  claims  can  work  tho  same  as  wide  as  he  oi 
they  chi*08c,  and  if  a  qaartz  lode  runs  across  the  placer  claim  the  owner  of  the  &ame  shall 
be  entitled  to  100  feet  of  the  quartz  lode,  50  feet  on  each  side  of  tho  main  or  deepest  chunne] 
running  through  his  claim. 

NiSBET  Quartz  Mixe. — Tho  Nisbet  Mining  Company,  incorporated  in  Marvs- 
villc,  has  a  mine  3,600  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  dips  50^ 
to  th^  cast,  and  averages  two  feet  in  width  at  Oregon  City.  The  walls  are  of 
slate.  Tho  main  shaft  or  incline  is  down  160  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  700 
feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  all  tho  way.  The  lodo  varies  in  thickness  from  six  inchec 
to  nine  feet ;  in  very  narrow  places  sulphurets  form  one-tenth  of  the  vein,  and  in 
the  widest  not  more  than  a  hundredth.  Tho  sulphnrets  assay  from  $1,300  to 
$1,600  per  ton  j  are  caught  in  a  sluice  and  are  saved  to  be  worked  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  there  is  a  £<x-inch  pump  for  drainage, 
all  driven  by  steam.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  mine  with  arrastras  in  1S51, 
and  the  present  mill  was  built  in  1S64.  The  yield  at  tho  surface  was  834  pei 
ton;  and  of  late  it  has  been  SlO,  exclusive  of  the  sulphurets,  for  the  reduction 
of  which  no  arrangements  have  been  ma<lc.  Thirteen  men  are  employed  ;  nine 
white  men  and  four  Chinamen.  The  latter  are  considei'cd  better  feedera  because 
they  do  not  become  impatient  and  dissatisfied  with  the  monotony  of  the  labor. 

Spkinq  Valley. — The  Spring  Valley  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Chero- 
kee, is  on  a  vein  which  nms  north  and  south,  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  is  nearly 
horizontal  at  tho  surface  for  200  feet,  and  dips  50°  to  the  cast.  The  claim  is  300 
feet  long.  There  w^as  a  10-stamp  mill  which  crushed  several  thousand  tons  of 
rock,  and  extracted,  according  to  report,  from  $10  to  824  per  ton.  Tho  mill  was 
burned  down  and  work  ceased  on  the  mine,  but  lately  work  has  been  resumed, 
but  there  is  no  new  mill  as  yet. 

Other  Quartz  Mines  of  Butte. — Tho  Powell  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  has 
12  stamps,  and  has  been  idle  a  year. 

The  Rock  River  mill,  which  stood  between  Oregon  Cit^y  and  Cherokee,  has 
been  removed.     There  was  a  roasting  famaco  attached  to  it. 

There  is  a  iive-stamp  quartz  mill  at  Mount  Hope,  not  running. 

Three  quartz  mills  at  Yankee  Hill  liavo  been  burned  down — the  Yankee  Hill, 
the  Virgin,  and  tho  Fuller. 

Denick's  quartz  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  was  taken  across  the  mountains  in  1863, 
and  stAys  there. 

White  &  Nutter^s  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  was  moved  away  in  1866. 

The  Bloomer  Hill  mill,  14  miles  north  of  Oroville,  has  eight  stamps,  and  is 
BOW  running,  but  tho  mine  is  pockety,  and  the  yield  is  very  irregular. 

Near  Lovelock's,  seven  or  eight  miles  al)Ovo  Do^wn,  an  aiTastra  is  running. 

Smith  &  Spaiks's  mine,  two  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Oroville,  is  on  a  vem 
four  feet  wide,  running  north-northwest,  and  dipping  northeast.  The  walls  are 
of  slate.  Tho  mill  has  eight  stamps,  was  built  in  1865,  and  rebuilt  in  1864.  It 
has  been  standing  idle  for  two  years.     Tho  owners  aro  mostly  San  Franciscans. 

The  Forbestown  Mining  Company  own  15,000  feet  in  9  or  10  claims,  on  dif- 
ferent lodes.  Mexican  loao  No.  1  is  fivo  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $20  per  ton 
for  100  tons  J  and  Mexican  lode  No.  2  is  12  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $10  per 
ton  for  200  tons.  There  is  a  five-stamp  steam  mill  which  has  not  been  used 
except  for  prospecting  purposes,  and  is  now  standing  idle. 

The  Shakspeare  mine,  3,000  feet'lonc',  has  a  vein  12  feet  wide  and  has  been 
opened  by  a  small  shaft.     Ten  tons  yiddod  $10  per  ton. 

The  Polecat  lode,  one  mile  >  from  Forbestown,  is  two  feet  wide^  and  100  tons 
of  its  quartz  yielded  $1,200. 
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SEGTIOir    XIII. 

PLUMAS    COUNTY. 

Plumas  connty  compi-ises  tlio  more  elevated  portion  of  the  basin  of  FcatLer 
river.  It  is  high,  nigged,  and  wild.  Lassen's  Peak  forms  the  northwestern 
comer,  and  that  Avas  a  groat  centre  of  volcanic  energy,  from  which  lava  and  scoria 
were  poured  or  blown  out  upon  the  adjacent  country.  The  ancient  rivers  which 
appear  at  Montecristo  and  at  Brandy  City,  in  Sierra,  ran  t*hrough  Plumas,  but 
their  course  has  not  been  traced  so  distinctly,  nor  have  they  been  worked  with 
so  much  profit.  In  most  places  where  the  channels  have  been  found,  they  are 
covered  so  deep  with  volcanic  matter,  and  the  pay  stratum  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
that  the  profits  of  working  have  been  moderate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  extensive  gravel  deposits  in  this  county  will  be  worked 
at  a  profit  within  a  few  years,  and  that  gravel  mining  will  make  more  progress 
hero  for  years  to  come  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

The  county  is  very  rich  in  quai*tz,  and  American  valley  and  Indian  valley  are 
two  of  the  main  centres  of  (jnartz-mining  industry  in  California.  There  are  many 
rich  veins  of  copi>er,  but  they  cannot  be  Avorked  with  a  profit  at  present.  At 
least,  none  has  vielded  any  profit,  although  one  is  being  Avorkcd  nowi 

The  principal  placer-mining  camps,  all  on  old  channels,  are  La  Port^,  Secret 
Diggings,  Gibsonville,  Saw  Pit  Flat,  Little  Grass  Valley,  Onion  Valley,  Wash- 
ington, Hungarian  Hill,  Badger  Hill,  Eagle  Gulch,  Grizzly  Creek,  and  Spanish 
Ranch. 

The  quartz  veins  in  Plumas  generally  run  east  and  west,  and  dip  to  the  south 
at  an  angle  of  45**. 

Beckwoubth's  Pass. — ^Plumas  county  possesses  in  Bockwourth's  pass  the 
L-)west  across  the  Sien'a  Nevada ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  between 
Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  used.  The  elevation  is 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  latitude  39"  50^  The  pass  proper  is  two  miles 
long,  and  for  12  miles  the  road  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Last  wintei;  the  snow,  at  the  deepest,  was  two  feet  and  a  half  on  the 
summit — not  enough  to  interfere  seriously  with  travel,  even  if  nothing  were  done 
to  beat  it  down.  Heretofore  the  road  west  of  Quincy  has  crossed  a  ridge  6,000 
feet  high  with  18  miles  of  snow-belt,  but  a  road  is  to  bo  constructed  down  a  caHon, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  continuous  descent  from  Quincy  (which  is  3,400  feet  above 
the  sea)  to  Oreville ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from  snow.  The 
last  legislatiire  authorized  Plumas  county  to  iasue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  365,000 
to  aid  m  the  construction  of  a  road  along  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Beck- 
wourth's  pass,  and  a  company  has  commenced  work.  The  first  30  miles  out 
from  Oroville  are  to  be  on  i*ailread  grade ;  and  the  whole  work  is  to  be  finished 
in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  The  superiority  of  this  route  for  wagon  travel, 
in  every  respect  save  distance,  is  admitted  by  all  persons  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ent passes  over  the  SieiTa. 

CoNLY  AND  Gowell's  Claim. — Conly  and  Gowell  have  a  very  large  clium 
at  La  Porte,  made  up  of  100  original  claims.  It  includes  the  entire  old  chan- 
nel 500  feet  wide,  and  extends  into  the  hill  half  a  mile  or  more. 

During  the  water  season  they  use  3,000  inches  of  water,  at  least  so  long  as 
they  can  get  so  much ;  they  employ  50  men,  and  so  anxious  are  they  to  avoid 
any  loss  of  time  while  they  can  get  water,  that  they  run  continuously  through  the 
season,  cleaning  up  only  once  a  year. 

The  dirt  is  soft,  and  1,200  inches  of  water  bring  down  as  much  as  3,000  can 
carry  off,  so  only  1,200  are  thrown  through  pipes,  the  remaining  1,800  inches 
being  allowed  to  run  down  over  the  bank.  There  are  three  sets  of  pipes,  three 
ar  four  in  each  set.    The  pressure  is  100  feet.    Twelve  men  take  charge  of  the 
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pipes  by  night,  sM  as  many  more  by  day ;  and  2G  men  are  employed  in  shovel- 
ling bed  rock  and  pay  dirt,  moving  boulders  out  of  the  way,  and  so  forth. 

The  day  hands  work  10  hours  and  the,  night  hands  12  hours,  and  the  pay  for 
each  is  S3  50  per  day.  At  night  torches  are  made  in  iron  baskets  resting  upon 
iron  posts  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  In  these  baskets  pine  wood  is  bunied. 
giving  a  very  good  light.  Fires  are  also  built  on  the  ground  so  that  the  men 
cantwarm  themselves. 

The  claim  has  outlet  through  two  tunnels.  The  Northampton  tunnel  is  2,000 
feet  long,  has  a  sluice  six  feet  wide,  and  cost  $160,000.  Ten  years  were  spent 
in  cutting  500  feet,  so  hard  was  the  rock.  The  Warren  Hill  tunnel  is  2,000  feet 
long  and  5  feet  mdc,  and  cost  $15,000.  The  grade  of  both  tunnels  is  4  inches 
in  16  feet.  The  Northampton  tunnel  receives  the  dirt  from  two  sinface  sluices, 
and  usually  carries. 2,000  inches  of  water;  tire  Warren  Hill  receives  one  sluice 
and  carries  1,000  inches.  The  ground  and  the  outlet  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a 
steeper  grade ;  and,  as  no  small  sluice  could  wash  on  that  grade,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  owners  of  small  claims  to  sell  out  and  let  them  be  consolidated  in  one 
large  claim.  Another  tunnel  is  being  cut,  to  bo  3,000  feet  long,  to  drain  another 
part  of  the  claim. 

Under-currents  are  not  used  hero.  Width  is  considered  particularly  desirable 
in  sluices.  The  paving  in  the  sluices  consists  of  boulders  as  large  as  a  man  can 
lift,  and  they  are  worn  out  in  a  season.  The  Avater  is  shut  off  for  an  hour  at 
noon  every  day,  and  men  examine  the  whole  length  of  the  sluices,  to  see  that 
the  paving  is  all  right  and  to  repair  any  breaks. 

About  a  ton  of  quicksilver  is  put  into  the  sluices  in  a  season,  and  one  quarter 
of  it  is  lost.  The  mercury,  instead  .of  being  thrown  directly  into  the  sluice,  is 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  bank  which  is  to  be  washed  down.  It  is  put  into 
a  can  made  of  Russian  sheet-iron,  large  enough  to  hold  40  pounds,  and  the  cap 
or  nozzle  of  the  can  is  perforated  with  holes  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  through  which  the  metal  is  sprinkled. 

The  ditch  which  supplies  water  foi^  the  claim  is  owned  by  the  same  proprietors, 
cost  $100,000,  but  could  now  be  constructed  for  $50,000.  The  length  is  13  miles. 
The  preservation  of  the  flumes  against  the  snow  is  expensive.  Whenever  a 
snow-storm  comes  on  men  are  sent  to  shovel  the  snow  off,  lest  the  weight  should 
break  down  the  flume  j  and  then  the  snow  must  be  shovelled  away  from  the  flume 
on  the  hillsides  above,  for  the  snow  bank  moves  slowly  down  hill  with  tremen- 
dous pressure,  which  no  flume  could  resist.  The  trees  on  the  hillsides  show  this 
influence,  for  they  are  all  bent  down  hill,  and  many  are  broken  down  every  winter. 
It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  iron  pipes  with  strong  timber,  or  they  would  be  crashed 
flat  by  the  weight  of  the  snow.     The  pipe  used  in  this  claim  cost  $2,000. 

The  channel  is  500  feet  wide ;  the  graide,  50  feet  to  a  mile;  the  rim-rock,  100 
feet  high  on  the  east  and  20  on  the  west,  on  an  average.  The  deposit  of  gravel 
18  100  feet  deep.  It  is  white  near  the  top ;  red,  blue,  and  black  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  many  boulders  of  quartz  quite  black.  In  the  upper  strata  the  pebbles 
are  seldom  larger  than  a  goose  egg;  in  the  lower  there  are  many  boulders  from 
6  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  is  a  layer  two  feet  thick  of  hard 
cement,  which  is  crushed  in  a  five-stamp  cement  mill  belonging  to  the  same  pro-  ^ 
prietors. 

In  1866  Conly  and  Gowell  washed  off  a  strip  of  ground  1,100  feet  long,  300 
feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep,  equivalent  to  435,000  tons  of  40  cubic  feet  each. 
The  gross  yield  was  $32,000  and  the  net  $12,000.  If  we  multiply  the  1,100, 
the  300,  and  the  80  together,  we  find  that  26,400,000  cubic  feet,  or  660,000  tons 
of  40  cubic  feet  each,  were  washed  away ;  and  if  we  divide  the  660,000  tons  by 
the  $32,000  we  find  that  20  tons  went  to  $1,  or  that  the  yield  of  the  gravel  per 
ton  was  five  cents.  This  amount  is  so  small  that  it  suggests  the  probability  of 
some  error.  It  appears  that  the  expense  of  washing  was  but  three  cents  and  a 
third  per  ton.     No  other  place  in  the  State  can  wash  dirt  so  cheap. 
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The  number  of  days  spent  in  wasliing  this  area  was  aboat  100,  and  the  average 
amount  of  water  used  2,000  inches.  An  inch  is  100  tons  of  water  in  24  hours; 
and  2,000  inches  supplied  in  100  days  20,000,000  tons  of  water  to  move  660,000 
tons  of  gravel,  or  30  tons  of  water  to  1  ton  of  gravel. 

The  (uaim  of  Conly  &  Gowell  is  large  enough  to  last  for  20  yeara  longer. 
Gard  &  Orr  have  a  very  large  claim  alongside  of  Conly  &  Gowell,  use  2,000 
inches  of  water,  and  employ  50  men ;  and  their  ground  will  last  20  years. 

It  is  said  that  across  both  of  these  claims  runs  a  perpendicular  dike  of  lava 
©r  trap,  rising  out  of  the  lied-nxsk  and  passing  through  the  gravel  entirely  across 
the  channel.  This  dike  has  never  been  pierced  through,  and  its  size  is  unknowiL 
A  similar  dike,  according  to  rumor^  was  found  at  Brown's  diggings,  15  miles 
northwest  of  La  Porte. 

The  two  claims  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  of  any  note  worked  at  La  Porte. 
Ten  years  ago  more  than  50  companies  were  in  profitable  operation  there. 

The  yield  of  La  Porte  and  the  placers  which  sold  their  dust  there,  in  1857, 
was  84,000,000  annually;  now  it  is  $l,00d,000. 

Secret  Diggings. — Two  miles  south  of  La  Porte  is  Secret  Diggings,  on  the 
same  channel  and  with  similar  gravel.  The  chief  claim  there  is  that  of  King- 
dom &  Co.,  who  have  about  a  dozen  old  claims.  They  employ  50  men  and  use 
2^500  inches  of  water.  The  tunnel  through  which  they  wash  cost  $100,000,  and 
is  1,500  feet  long.  In  1866  they  took  out  $130,000  and  divided  $94,000,  and 
that  was  the  best  yield  the  place  ever  had.  This  vear  the  company  have  done 
OS  much  work,  but  have  not  divided  a  dollar.  The  pipe  used  by  Kingdom  & 
Co.  cost  them  $15,000.     The  claim  is  80  feet  deep,  and  will  last  many  years. 

Poverty  Hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Secret  Diggings,  on  the  same  old  chan- 
nel, has  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  10  years,  but  the  place  is  now  to  be 
supplied  with  water,  and  will  probably  become  important.  There  is  gravel 
enough  there  to  last  for  50  years. 

Port  Wine. — At  Port  Wine  the  old  channel  is  worked  by  drifting,  and  the 
principal  claims  are  those  of  the  Eagle,  Union,  Montecristo,  Indian  Queen,  Erie, 
Sailor,  Manzanita,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Pioneer  companies. 

The  Eagle  claim  employs  about  a  dozen  men,  all  shareholders,  and  used  to 
pay  very  largely. 

The  Indian  Queen  employs  15  men  and  has  a  tunnel  2,000  feet  long. 

The  Union  employs  40  men,  all  shareholders,  and  the  tunnel  is  to  be  3,000 
feet  long  when  finished. 

The  Montecristo  employs  40  men,  all  shareholders.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  through 
an  incline  by  an  engine,  and  water  for  washing  is  pumped  up. 

The  Erie  employs  10  or  12  men. 

The  Sailor  has  four  or  five  men  at  work. 

Nothing  is  done  in  the  Alanzanita  claim. 

The  Bunker  Hill  employs  eight  men. 

The  Pioneer  has  four  men. 

Little  Grass  Valley. — ^The  first  place  north  of  La  Porte  where  there  is  any 
mining,  on  the  same  channel,  is  Little  Grass  Valley,  three  miles  distant  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  same  ridge,  between  Rabbit  creek  and  south  fork  of  Feather 
river.  The  claims  there  have  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  ten  years,  but 
the  ground  is  not  rich,  and  the  cutting  of  tunnels  is  very  expensive.  Most  of 
the  claims  are  worked  by  drifting.  It  is  probable  that  Little  Grass  Valley  will 
become  a  prominent  mining  town  in  time.  Most  of  the  gravel  is  covered  by  a 
bed  of  lava  300  feet  deep. 

Gibsonville,  seven  miles  from  La  Porte,  used  to  bo  an  important  hydraulic  camp, 
but  now  the  claims  are  worked  by  drifting,  and  the yiejd  has  fallenoff"  very  mucu. 

Spanish  Banch  is  25  miles  from  La  Porte,  on  tlie  ridge  between  the  South 
Feather  and  the  Middle  Feather  rivers.  The  gravel  is  100  feet  deep,  and  the 
claims  are  worked  by  piping. 
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North  of  Little  Grass  Valley  is  Union  Valley,  where  there  are  two  piping 
claims,  with  banks  40  feet  deep.  Washing  has  beei^  in  progress  four  years, 
but  there  are  jX)rtions  of  the  bank  that  do  not  pay  well,  and,  as  water  is  uot»to 
be  had  most  of  the  year,  the  companies  will  work  by  drifting  next  year,  and  see 
whether  a  better  result  can  be  obtained  in  that  wav. 

Twelve  miles  wpst  of  Saw  Pit  Flat  is  Hungaiian  Hill,  where  there  are  three 
piping  and  two  drifting  claims.  The  tunnels  run  400  feet  in  the  bed-rock,  to 
drain  the  pay  to  the  bottom.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed,  and  the  average 
pay  is  about  $8  to  the  man  per  day. 

Badger  Hill  is  three  miles  Avest  of  Hungarian  Hill,  and  has  four  piping  and 
five  drifting  companies;  the  yield  is  about  $5  per  day  to  the  man. 

Four  miles  northwestward  from  Badger  Hill  is  Eagle  Gulch,  where  six  com- 
panies, with  six  men  in  each,  ai*o  drifting,  and  all  in  pay.  It  is  supposed  that 
most  of  the  claims  will  bo  w^orkcd  out  within  two  vears. 

Forty  miles  north  of  Quincy  are  the  Grizzly  Creek  diggings,  where  40  men 
are  employed  in  piping.  The  claims  are  50  feet  deep,  and  the  gravel  is  all 
quartz.     The  width  of  the  channel  has  not  been  asceitained. 

Satv  Pit  Flat. — Saw  Pit  Flat  is  on  a  ridge  running  down  from  Pilot  Peak. 
The  claims  are  all  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  place  has  no  ditch,  so  washing  is 
only  possible  from  April  to  June,  while  the  snow  is  melting.  The  extraction 
of  gold  was  commenced  here  about  six  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  steady- 
increase  in  the  production,  with  a  probability  that  it  will  continue  for  some  yeai"8. 
The  pay  dirt  is  reached  through  tunnels  that  cost  at  least  320,000  and  three 
years'  time  to  complete  them. 

The  Now  York  Company  has  been  taking  out  gravel  about  15  months,  and 
have  obtained  $30,000  from  it.     There  are  12  men  at  work,  all  shareholders. 

The  Eagle  Company  have  been  in  pay  four  years,  and  have  taken  out  $26,000. 
Eight  or  nine  men  ai*e  employed. 

The  Union  claim  has  12  men,  and  has  been  yielding  pay  four  years. 

Those  are  the  only  companies  that  have  taken  out  pay. 

The  Buckeye  Company  have  reached  pay,  but  have  not  taken  any  out  as  yet. 

Several  tunnels  are  being  cut  -at  Washington  Hill,  a  mile  distant,  on  the  other 
side  ,of  the  ridge.    Two  companies,  the  American  and  the  Washington,  are  in 

The  Eureka  mine,  in  American  valley,  is  1,800  feet  long,  on  a  vein  running 
northeast  and  southwest,  dipping  northeast  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  varying  in 
width  from  5  to  25  feet.  The  main  pay  chimney  is  250  feet  long,  horizontally, 
and  it  dips  southwest  at  an  angle  of  52° ;  but  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  it  seems  to 
bend  to  the  northeast.  Theix)  are  many  varieties  of  quart z-r-sorae  Avhite,  some 
blno^  some  rose-colored,  and  some  dark  brown.  All  the  rock  from  the  pay  chim- 
ney is  worked,  and  it  has  3nelded  from  $10  to  630,  except  near  the  surface,  where 
it  was  much  richer.  The  present  average  at^  300  feet  from  the  surface  is  from 
814  to  $15.  The  foot  Avail  is  granite  and  the  hanging  wall  hard  slate.  There 
are  seven  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  in  the  rock. 

There  are  two  mills,  one  of  12  and  the  other  of  16  stamps,  both  driven  by 
water  derived  from  an  artificial  lake,  and  they  are  situated  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  mine.     The  ore  is  transported  on  a  rail-track. 

The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  the  tailings 
are  caught  in  a  dam  and  saved  for  futm*e  working.  There  are  not  less  than 
10,000  tons  collected. 

Besides  the  stamp  mills  there  are  three  Chile  mills  of  cut  stone,  each  wheel 
being  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  two  in  width,  of  gi'anite.  The  bed-stones  are 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  The  wheels  wear  down  so  as 
to  become  useless  in  three  years  j  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  used,  they  do 
not  grind  half  so  much  as  stamps.  About  once  in  three  months  the  bed-stone 
must  be  picked  down,  so  that  it  will  grind  well. 
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Tbo  snow  lies  seven  niontlis  in  the  year  at  the  mills  and  on  the  track,  and  for 
five  months  tlio  mill  must  lie  idle  for  lack  of  rock.  The  mills  might  bo  moved 
to  the  mine  itself,  so  as  to  bo  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  a  new  tunnel  that 
might  be  cut  to  strike  the  lode  400  feet  bel6w  the  present  workings,  at  a  length 
of  1,800  feet.  The  mills  could  then  ran  the  whole  year,  and  might  bo  driven 
by  steam,  or  perhaps  by  the  waters  of  Jamison  creek. 

Not  less  than  §300,000  have  been  expended  in  improvements,  all  derived  from 
the  mine.  The  total  yield  is  variously  stated,  by  those  who  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing,  at  from  $1,400,000  to  $1,600,000. 

The  mine  Avas  discovered  by  a  party  of  adventurers  who,  in  1850,  were  on  the 
search  for  Gold  lake.  The  mountain  side  was  covered  with  float  quartz,  and 
the  prospeoters  took  up  claims  20  feet  square.  The  Eureka  Company,  the  first 
one  incoi"porated  for  mining  purposes  in  Califoniia,  began  operations  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  and  since  then  the  mine  has  paid  continuously.  The  total  dividends 
previous  to  1865  were  $250,000. 

Besides  the  1,800  feet  on  the  Eureka  lode  there  are  2,000  feet  on  other  lodes. 

In  early  days  much  of  the  mine  was  leased  to  Mexicans  and  others,  who 
worked  with  aiTastras  and  paid  one-third  of  the  gross  yield.  At  one  time  100 
arrastras  were  ranning  on  the  Eureka  rock. 

Mammoth. — Adjoining  the  Eureka,  on  the  south,  is  the  Mammoth,  1,200  feet 
long.  The  vein  is  very  variable  in  size  and  quality  in  this  claim,  changing 
suddenly  from  a  few  inches  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  back  again,  and 
from  very  poor  to  very  rich.  The  quartz  is  white  and  brittle,  and  is  mixed  with 
slate,  so  that  much  assorting  is  necessary.  There  is  one  chimney,  20  feet  long 
horizontally,  and  10  feet  thick,  nearly  vertical,  and  it  goes  down  with  nearly 
uniform  size.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  ran 
200  feet  on  the  vein.  The  average  yield  has  been  about  $12,  and  the  total  yield 
$400,000. 

There  is  a  12-8tamp  mill  driven  by  water.  The  gold  is  caught  by  amalga- 
mation in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  the  blanket  tailings  are  worked 
in  Chile  mills. 

Seventy-six. — ^The  Seventy-six  Company  are  at  work  on  a  vein  or  branch 
vein,  vaiying  in  thickness  from  foiur  to  18  inches,  and  nearly  horizontal  for  a 
distance  of  150  feet  from  the  surface,  and  at  that  distance  it  turas  down.  The 
lode  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eureka,  or  a  branch  of  it.  The  assorted  rock  is  packed 
on  mules,  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  ton  from  the  mine  to  three  arrastras.  Nothing  is 
crashed  unless  it  will  yield  $40  per  ton.  The  average  value  of  the  rock  is 
probably  $18. 

Crescent. — The  Crescent  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  15  miles  from  Quincy,  and 
73  from  Owenville,  includes  claims  on  three  lodes  as  follows,  viz : 


Name. 

Length. 

Course. 

Dip. 

Crescent...... ...... 

3,000 
3,200 
2,200 

East  and  west...... .......... 

North  35°. 

Horseshoe 

Northwest  and  southeast 

Southwest  60^ 

Pet 

North  OOP  east 

South  60 <> 

The  walls  are  of  feldspathio  granite,  according  to  Professor  Ashburaer,  who 
made  a  veport  on  it,  and  the  quartz,  so  far  as  the  work  has  advanced,  is  a  reddish 
brown,  with  occasional  masses  of  a  bluish  white  color,  enclosing  undecomposed 
Sulphurets  of  iron  and  of  lead. 

The  Crescent  vein  varies  in  width  from  five  to  50  feet,  averages  about  15, 
and  appears  to  be  the  main  lode  of  the  cluster  on  which  this  mine  is  located. 
Six  pay  chimneys  have  been  found,  and  two  have  been  worked  on  tliis  vein. 
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The  eastern  is  108  feet  long,  and  the  western  100  feet.  Both  Lave  been  stopped 
out  to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  five  feet  of  pay,  yielding 
from  SI 3  to  $18  per  ton.  Tlio  deepest  workings  on  this  vein  are  140  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been  run  360  feet  long. 

The  average  width  of  the  Horseshoe  vein  is  about  14  feet,  but  the  walls  arc 
not  well  defined.  The  quartz  is  harder  than  in  the  Crescent,  and  the  pay  has 
varied  from  $7  to  $42,  averaging  from  $15  to  $18.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys; 
the  western  120  feet  long  at  the  surface,  and  200  feet  long,  200  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  the  western  100  feet  long  at  the  first  level,  and  125  feet  at  the  third. 
The  pay  chimneys  dip  a  little  to  the  east.  A  depth  of  280  feet  has  been  reached 
on  tins  vein.  The  Pet  vein  has  a  pay  chimney  50  feet  long,  and  four  feet  thick, 
and  the  quartz  yields  $100  per  ton. 

The  Union  vein  runs  into  the  Horseshoe,  and  the  intersection  is  rich,  yielding 
$37  per  ton. 

The  yield  of  the  mine  from  Novenaber,  1862,  till  June  9, 1867,  was  $667,213  59, 
obtained  from  40,000  tons,  showing  an  average  of  $16  68  per  ton. 

Dividends  have.been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  $150,000  have  been 
spent  in  improvements. 

The  stock  of  ore  in  sight  is  estimated  at  14,000  tons,  to  average  $11  40  per 
ton,  and  20,000  to  avei*age  $7  or  $8. 

There  is  a  32-stamp  mill  driven  by  an  engine  with  an  18-inch  cylinder,  with 
40  inches  of  stroke. 

The  stamps  weigh  810  pounds,  make  60  blows  per  minute,  and  fall  10  inches. 

The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar,  and  on  copper-plate,  and  the  blanket 
sands  are  ground  in  a  Wheeler  and  Randall  pan.  The  blankets  catch  one-seventh 
of  all  the  quartz  crushed,  and  the  blanket  sands  yield  one-twelfth  of  all  the  gold 
saved. 

There  is  a  hoisting  engine,  which  is  supplied  with  steam  from  the  mill  boiler. 

A  24-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1863,  but  was  sold  to  another  company.  The 
pr^ent  was  erected  in  1865.  Thirty -two  ijion  are  employed,  eight  at  the  mill, 
and  24  at  the  mine.  There  are  14  underground  miners,  who  get  $3  per  day, 
and  board  themselves  j  five  underground  carmen,  who  get  $2  75  without  board, 
or  $50  per  month  with  board  ;  two  rock  breakers,  and  four  feeders,  $2  75  per 
day ;  one  amalgamator,  $2  75,  and  another,  (a  boy,)  $2  25  per  day ;  one  engineer, 
$100  per  month ;  another,  $4  12  per  day ;  another  $3  30  per  day,  without  board ; 
and  a  fourth,  $45  per  month,  with  board. 

Whitney. — The  Whitney  mine  is  on  the  Crescent  lode,  one  mile  southeast 
of  the  Crescent  mine.  The  course  there  is  west  15"  north,  and  the  dip  about  80** 
south. 

The  foot  wall  is  granite,  and  the  hanging  wall  slate.  The  vein  varies  in  width 
from  15  to  30  feet,  and  the  average  is  20  feet.  The  walls  are  smooth,  and  well 
defined  from  the  surface,  and  the  quartz  on  the  walls  is  in  places  polished  smooth. 

The  quartz  is  soft,  is  taken  out  without  blasting,  and  all  in  the  pay  chimneys 
is  crushed.  It  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  100  feet  long,  and  the  extraction 
and  transportation  to  the  mill  do  not  cost  more  than  75  cents  i>er  ton.  The  average 
yield  is  $12  per  ton,  and  the  total  yield  has  been  $68,000.  There  is  a  24-Btamp 
mill,  which  began  work  in  December,  1866. 

The  gold  is  caught  by  amalgamation  in  the  mortar  and  on  the  copper  aprons, 
and  the  blanket  sands  are  ground  in  a  Wheeler  and  Randall  pan. 

Golden  Gate. — The  Golden  Gate  mine  at  Round  valley  is  on  a  vein  four 
feet  wide,  running  northeast  and  southwest,  and  cutting  across  the  slates.  A 
depth  of  60  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  70  feet  in  pay  all 
the  way.  The  average  yield  has  been  §22.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  driven 
by  water.  It  began  to  run  about  the  1st  of  June  of  this  year,  before  which  time 
the  quartz  was  worked  in  a  custom  mill. 

Dixie  and  Bullfrog. — ^In  Dixie  cafion  there  are  three  custom  mills,  one 
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of  eight,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  four  stamps.  All  were  erected  to  work  cLdms 
wLicb  did  not  pay. 

The  Bnllfi-osj  mine  at  Rash  creek  is  on  a  vein  eight  feet  i^-ide,  ranning  oast 
and  west.  A  depth  of  130  feet  has  V)een  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  nin  200 
feet  on  the  lode.  The  quartz  yields  $8  gross  and  83  net.  The  mill  has  12  stamps, 
gtx?s  l)y  steam,  and  was  built  in  1865. 

LiGUT  AXD  Callahan. — Light's  mine,  in  Genesee  valley,  is  on  a  vein  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  mnning  east  and  west.  The  quaitz  is  taken  out  of  an  open 
cut,  40  feet  long  and  30  feet  deep,  and  the  yield  is  $18  per  ton.  The  mill  has 
ciglit  stamp.s,  goes  by  water,  and  Avas  built  this  year. 

Callahan's  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  lias  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
to  the  same  length,  in  ]^ay  all  the  way.  Some  of  the  rock  crushed  at  Custom 
mills  has  yielded  $12  50.- 

PiiEMiUM  AND  Sparks. — The  Premium  mine  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  125 
feet  deep,  and  by  a  drift  of  50  feet.  Some  rich  specimens  liave  been  obtained, 
and  rock  cmshod  at  custom  mills  yielded  819. 

The  Sparks  and  Ilalstcd  mine  at  Granite  Basin  is  on  a  vein  eight  feet  wide. 
A  12 -stamp  steam  mill  is  going  up. 

Indian  Valley. — The  Indian  Valley  mine  is  on  a  vein  six  feet  wide,  running 
cast  and  west,  and  dipping  to  the  south.  A  depth  of  220  feet  has  been  reached, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  The  rock  is  hard,  and  yields 
818  per  ton.  There  are  two  mills ;  one  of  16  stamps,  driven  by  water,  and  another 
of  12  stamps,  driven  by  steam.  The  mills  have  been  running  since  18G4,  and 
the  general  yield  per  week  has  been  $2,200. 

Greenville. — ^At  Greenville  the  Union  and  McClellan  Company  are  working 
a  vein  two  feet  and  a  half  wide.  They  have  gone  down  190  feet,  and  ran  160 
on  the  vein.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  each  about  30  feet  long,  dipping  to 
the  west.  The  company  ha^  two  mills,  each  of  eight  stamps,  but  the  supply  of 
quailz  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  running  more  than  half  the  time.  The 
company  are  building  a  mill  of  16  stamps  to  work  a  claim  on  the  Caledonian 
lode. 


8SGTI0K    XIY. 

ALPINE    COUNTY. 

This  county,  situate  on  the  summit  and  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  on  spurs  making  out  from  the  latter,  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  rugged,  moun- 
tainous, and  truly  Alpine  in  its  extenial  features  and  situation.  The  Sierra, 
along  its  western  border,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet.  Silver 
mountain,  a  short  lunge  running  north  and  south  across  its  centre,  is  nearly 
as  elevated.  Even  the  lowest  valleys  have  an  altitude  of  scarcely  less  than 
5,000  feet,  many  of  them  lying  much  higher.  As  a  consequence  the  climate 
in  the  winter  is  rigorous,  the  snow  falling  eai'ly  and  lying  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  falls  to  a  gi'cat  depth,  until  midsummer.  Even  in  the  lowest  and 
most  sheltei-ed  valleys  it  usually  falls  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  lying  some- 
times for  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter.  The  weather  dming  the  summer, 
without  l)ein^  excessively  hot,  is  wann  j  that  of  the  later  spring  and  the  fall 
months  is  delightful.  Showers  are  more  frequent  here  during  the  dry  season  than 
west  of  the  Sierra,  or  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  lying  to  the  east.  Owing  to  this, 
vegetation  keeps  green  until  a  later  period  in  the  summer.  The  grass,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  deal,  afibrds  by  its  succulence  excellent  pasturage.  There  is 
but  little  agricultural  land  in  the  county,  though  a  number  of  small  valleys  pro- 
duce iine  crops  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables.    Almost  the  enture  region  is  cov- 
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ered  with  heavy  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  from  which  immense  quantities  of  lumber 
and  firewood  are  made  every  season.     Five  million  feet  of  saw-logs  and  6,000 
cords  of  wood  are  floated  down  the  Carson  riyer  annually  for  the  use  of  tho 
Comstock  mines.     On  the  Sierra  Nevada,  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  are  a 
number  of  small  lalces  of  the  greatest  purity  and  coldness,  the  watei*s  ot*  which 
are  supplied  by  the  melting  snows.     These  lakes  are  the  sources  of  several  con- 
sidemble  streams,  the  Carson  river,  running  north  into  Nevada,  and  the  Stanislaus 
and  Mokelumne,  west  into  Califomia,  heading  here.     Besides  these  there  are 
many  creeks,  tributaries  to  the  Cai'son,  which,  with  the  latjter,  supply  a  very 
extensive  water  power  and  means  of  irrigation.     Alpine  contains  a  number  of 
small  towns,  of  which  Kongsburg,  the  county  seat,  Monitor,  and  Markleeville 
are  the  principal.     The  population  of  the  county  is  about  2,000.     There  are 
three  quartz  mills  in  this  county,  carrying  26  stamps,  and  costing  in  the  aggro- 
gate  about  $100,000;  13  saw-mills,  canying  19  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to 
cut  112,000  feet  daily;  aggregate  cost  about  $100,000.     Considering  its  small 
population  and  rugged  suiface,  this  county  is  well  supplied  with  good  wagon 
roads,  having  one  leading  across  the  mountains  connecting  the  principal  towns 
with  the  Big  Tree  road  running  to  Stockton,  and  several  others,  built  at  heavy 
expense ;  one  of  which  runs  to  Carson  valley,  there  uniting  with  the  road  to 
Virginia  City,  and  also  with  that  leading  over  the  Sierra  to  Sacramento  via 
Plac-erville.     The  inhabitants  of  Alpine, have  displayed  much  enterprise  in  road 
building,  having,  for  their  means,  expended  more  money  and  labor  on  these 
improvements  than  any  other  community  in  the  State.     The  first  silver-bearing 
lodes  were  discovered  in  this  region  in  1861,  since  which  time  14  diilerent  dis- 
tricts have  been  or^nized  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  in  some  of  which  a 
large  number  of  ledges  have  been  located  and  much  exploratoiy  work  done, 
while  in  others  tho  reverse  is  the  case.    The  metalliferons  veins  here  are  usually 
of  good  size,  many  of  them  very  large,  being  from  20  to  80  feet  thick  on  the 
surface,  and  occasionally  much  larger.     The  most  of  them,  however,  range  from 
6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  running  in  a  generally  north  and  south  direction,  with 
a  trend  to  the  southeast  in  conformity  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Sierra. 
The  vein-stone  consists  of  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime.     The  country  rock  is 
composed  of  porphyry,  granite,  trap,  and  slate.    None  of  the  lodes  carry  rich 
ores  on  or  near  tho  surface,  neces^tatin|^  deep  development  before  any  considera- 
ble bodies  of  a  sufficiently  high  grade  for  milling  can  be  obtainwl ;  a  circum- 
stance that  has  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  advancement  of  the  mining  interest 
in  this  county,  capitalists  overlooking  the  masterly  character  of  the  lodes  and 
the  tmrivalled  advantages  for  the  cheap  reduction  of  the  ores  enjoyed  here,  and 
investing  in  mines  much  less  favorably  situated  simply  because  they  earned 
small  quantities  of  rich  ore  in  their  upper  portions.     Left  thus  without  aid,  tho 
miners  of  this  county  have  not  been  able,  Avith  their  limited  means,  to  develop 
more  than  a  few  of  their  claims  to  a  productive  point,  although  a  number  of 
years  have  elapsed  since  operations  were  commenced  here.    Another  evil  has 
been  the  want  of  concentration  of  labor,  their  efforts  having  been  spent  in 
attempts  at  operating  too  great  a  Humber  of  lodes,  thereby  defeating  the  thor- 
ough development  of  any.     But  besides  these  superficial  and  ineffectual  labors, 
several  works  looking  to  deep  exploration  have  been  planned,  some  of  which, 
though  involving  heavy  expenditures  of  labor  and  money,  have  been  carried 
almost  to  completion.     The  aggregate  amount  of  tunnelling  done  in  the  county 
is  very  large,  many  of  these  works  being  from  500  to  1,000  feet  long.     Owing 
to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  mountains  in  which  most  of  the  lodes  are 
situated,  the  method  of  their  exploration  by  tunnels  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Their  declivities  in  many  places  are  so  steep  that  a  depth  beneath  tho  crop- 
pings  is  attained  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tunnel  when  it  reaches  the  ledge. 
This 'is  firequently  the  case  in  the  Silver  Mountain  district,  where  a  number  of 
tunneb,  some  of  them  well  advanced,  are  expected  to  tap  the  lodes  for  which 
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they  are  being  driven  at  depths  vai-ying  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  which  will  also 
be  about  their  horizontal  length.  The  mountains  near  Kcinigsburg,  in  which  a 
gi-eat  many  lodes  are  situated,  vary  in  height  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  midn 
ranges  a  little  fmther  back  are  much  liigher.  The  ores  of  this  county  are 
very  diversified,  carrying,  besides  the  precious  metals,  copper,  lead,  antimony, 
ai'senic,  &c.,  a  combination  that  renders  them  refractory  and  costly  of  reduction: 
roasting  and  careful  amalgamation,  and,  in  some  ca^es,  smelting,  are  processes 
necessary  to  success.  The  croppings  genemlly  show  by  assay  free  gold,  together 
with  gold  and  silver  in  combination  with  iron  pyrites,  wliich  latter  gives  place  to 
copper  as  depth  is  attained.  Some  veins  contain  so  lai*ge  a  percentage  of  this  metal 
as  to  justly  bring  their  contents  under  the  class  of  argentiferous  copper  ores, 
which  can  be  successfully  treated  only  by  smelting,  for  which  there  exist  here 
the  greatest  facilities,  wood  being  nearly  eveiy  where  abundant.  Much  of  this  ore, 
it  is  believed,  contains  enough  of  copper  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  mining  and 
reduction.  After  much  experimenting  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  mode 
for  treating  the  ores  of  this  county,  this  end  is  thought  to  have  been  recently 
attained,  and  the  product  of  bullion,  though  still  small,  is  steady  and  constantly 
increasing,  amounting  at  the  present  to  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  monthly. 
From  the  energy  displayed  in  efforts  to  overcome  the  rebellious  elements  pres- 
ent in  these  ores,  and  to  fmther  the  development  of  the  mines,  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  this  amount  will  be  increased  the  coming  year.  The  most  efficient 
plan,  and  that  at  present  adopted,  for  the  management  of  these  ores  is,  after  kiln- 
drying  and  crushing,  to  roast  and  then  amalgamate  them  by  the  Freiburg  barrel  pro- 
cess. The  following  prices  paid  by  mill  companies  for  ore  indicates  its  value  for  pur- 
poses of  reduction :  Kustel  &  U znay  contracted  with  the  Morning  Star  Company 
last  year  to  pay  them  $17  50  for  10,000  tons  of  ore  from  their  mine  at  Mogul,  the 
purchasers  extracting  the  ore  at  their  own  cost.  The  Washington  Mill  Company 
have  contracted  to  pay  $100  per  ton  for  100  tons  of  first-class  ore  to  be  delivered 
from  the  XXL  mine,  in  the  Silver  Mountain  district.  The  ores  from  the  Tarshish 
mine,  near  the  town  of  Monitor,  are  found  to  yield,  with  careful  treatment,  over  8200 
per  ton ;  and  it  is  thought  there  are  other  lodes  here  the  ores  from  which,  by  a 
careful  selection,  will  turn  out  nearly  as  well.  The  Tarshish  lode  is  of  largo 
dimensions,  the  tunnel  now  in  com^se  of  excavation  having  penetrated  it  90  feet 
without  reaching  the  back  wall.  The  ores,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  of  high 
grade,  lie  in  bunches  or  chimneys,  and,  if  developed  to  its  fullest  capacity,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  this  mine  could  be  made  to  yield  ore  enough  to  keep  a  large- 
sized  mill  in  steady  supply.  There  is  at  present  much  activity  in  several 
mining  districts  in  this  county,  work  having  been  resumed  upon  a  number 
of  claims  for  some  time  neglected,  and  being  pushed  with  inci'eased  energy 
upon  others  j  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  business  of  mining  will  make 
greater  progress  in  future  than  it  has  heretofore  done  in  this  region.  In  the 
matter  of  wood  and  water  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  better  situated  than 
Alpine  *,  the  facilities  for  the  cheap  exploitation  of  the  mineral  lodes  are  great ; 
while  freights,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  principal  points  of  supply,  are 
much  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  mining  district  east  of  the  Sierra.  The 
water  power  in  this  county  is  ample  for  the  propulsion  of  several  thousand  stamps, 
while  timber,  both  for  friel  and  lumber,  is  present  in  inexhaustible  supply. 
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SECTIOK   IV. 

LASSEN    COUNTY. 

This  county,  erected  from  Plumas  in  1864,  lies  upon  and  to  tbo  east  of  tlio 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.     It  is  named  after  Peter  Lassen,  one  of  tbc  pioneer 
settlers  of  northeastern  California,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1859  while 
exploring  the  northwestern  portions  of  Nevada  for  silver  mines,  then  supposed 
to  exist  in  that  region.     The  county  contains  but  a  small  population-r-only  about 
1,500.     It  w^as  organized  because  of  the  isolated  situation  of  the  inhabitants, 
separated  by  the  Sierra  from  the  county  seat  of  Plumas.     The  votes  polled  in 
1864  numbered  554;  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  now  in  the  county 
is  estimated  at  about  $8Q0,000 — a  large  amount,  considering  the  limited  num- 
ber of  people  it  contains.     The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada ;  the  remainder  consists  of  ru«fged  and  barren  hills,  sage  plains, 
and  alkali  flats,  with  a  small  extent  of  rich  valley  lands.     The  Sien*a  is  heavily 
timbered  quite  to  its  base.     Heading  in  these  mountains  are  a  number  of  fine 
streams,  of  which  Susan  river.  Willow,  and  Elision  creeks  are  the  principal.    They 
afford  extensive  propulsive  power  and  water  for  irrigation,  to  both  which  uses  they 
are  largely  applied.     These  streams  run  into  Honey  lake,  a  shallow  body  of  water 
lying  on  the  cistern  border  of  the  county,  and  which,  though  it  covered  a  large  area 
some  years  since,  is  now  nearly  dried  up.     It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  Avater,  or  what 
little  is  left,  is  slightly  alkaline  to  the  taste.     Along  its  shores  are  one  or  two  spots 
of  tule  marsh ;  the  rest  is  high  and  barren.     Nearly  all  the  valuable  land  in  the 
county  lies  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  a  fertile  and  well-watered  tract  of  some  50,000 
or  60,000  acres,  lying  between  the  base  of  the  Siena  and  the  lake.     It  is  all 
taken  lip  and  enclosed,  the  greater  part  being  imder  cultivation  or  appropriated 
to  hay -making  and  pasturage.     Much  stock  is  kept  here,  besides  large  quantities 
of  grain  of  every  descnption  raised  annually.     Whciit,  barley,  rye,  and  com  grew 
luxuiiantly,  and,  .with  irrigation,  yield  lai'gely.     Vegetables  thrive  and  most  kinds 
of  fruits  mature  without  difficulty.     Cattle  here  require  neither  stabling  nor  fodder 
during  the  winter;  even  work  animals  keep  in  good  condition  feeding  on  the  rich 
succulent  grasses  of  the  valley.     Owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  timber  close 
at  hand,  the  most  of  the  fencing  is  made  of  posts  and  boards,  and  the  houses  of 
the  settlers  for  the  same  reason  are  large  and  substantial.     Good  lumber  can 
be  obtained  at  the  mills  here  at  about  $20  per  thousand.     In  Long  valley,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  in  this  county,  there  is  also  a  little  good  agricultural  and 
pasture  land.     Honey  Lake  valley  received  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  honey 
dew,  a  sweet  and  viscid  substance  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  during  the 
spring  and  eai'ly  summer  months.     The  climate  in  this  valley  is  extremely  mild 
and  agreeable ;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  moderate,  and  but  little  snow  falls 
during  the  winter.     There  is  a  group  of  hot  springs  near  the  head  of  the  valley, 
some  of  which  are  veiy  large,  and  one  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  been 
reached  by  sounding.     It  boils  with  such  fuiy  that  the  water  leaps  several 
feet  high.     The  others  are  not  so  hot,  though  all  ai*o  impregnated  with  uon, 
alum,  soda,  or  other  mineral  substances.     The  only  town  of  any  size  in  the 
county  is  Susanville,  the  county  seat,  in  which  there  is  a  flom'ishing  school,  a 
church,  and  many  large  and  well-built  houses.     The  county  contains  seven  saw- 
mills, running  11  saws  and  capable  of  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 
They  are  propelled  by  water,  and  cost  in  the  aggregate  over  $50,000.     There 
are  also  two  flour  mills,  having  thi*ee  run  of  stone  and  capacity  for  grinding  90 
barrels  of  flour  daily.     They  are  driven  by  water  and  cost  about  $12,000. 
There  are  20  miles  of  water  ditches,  biiilt  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  sevei*al  wagon 
roads  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  leading  over  the  Sierra  into  California. 
Lassen  contains  no  quartz  mills,  though  there  are  numerous  ore-bearing  veins  of 
both  the  useful  and  the  precious  metals  in  the  county.     The  most  of  these  are 
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found  in  the  mountainB  adjacent  to  and  west  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  where  placer 
diggings  and  aunferous  quartz  were  discovered  in  1862,  at  which  time  the  fonncr 
were  quite  extensively  worked  and  paid  fair  wages.  Some  of  these  quartz  veins 
also  cany  silver,  and  various  working  tests  made  on  a  small  scale  tend  to  show 
that  these  veins  may  yet  be  profitably  worked  on  a  large  scale,  aa  the  ores  can 
be  cheaply  reduced,  owing  to  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mines. 


SEGTIOK    XYI. 

STANISLAUS,  FRESNO,  TULARE,  MERCEDE,  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTIES. 

Stanislaus  has  a  sectional  area  of  1,228  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of 
agi-icultural  lands.  Population  in  1860,  2,245;  estimated  in  1866,  3,460; 
assessed  valuation  of  i-eal  and  personal  property  in  1866,  $1,026,21 6.* 

The  principal  towns  are  Knight's  Fern',  the  county  seat,  on  the  Stanislaus 
river,  where  it  debouches  on  the  main  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  Lagrange.  The 
business  of  the  county  is  mostly  centi*ed  in  thes^  towns.  At  Knight's  Ferry 
there  are  valuable  quaiTies  of  sandstone.  The  freighting  business  of  this  county 
amounts  to  4,444^  tons.t 

Fresno. — This  county,  to  the  south  of  Mariposa  and  Merced,  in  sectional 
area  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  reaching  from  the  Coast  range  to 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  State,  containing  9,240  square  miles ;  of  this  about 
444,800  acres  are  agricultural  lands  of  superior  quality.  The  population  of 
Fresno  in  1860  was  4,605;  estimated  in  1866,  1,680;  assessed  valuation, 
»81 1,716,  in  1865;  in  1866,  $826,000. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  Hamiltoi^  district,  near  the  Chowchilla  river,  are  no 
doubt  extensive.  The  lode  is  clearly  defined  for  ten  miles  with  croppings  of 
great  richness.  The  shipments  of  copper  from  this  district  will,  it  is  believed, 
in  time  rival  that  from  Copperopolis.  At  present  the  shipments  are  light,  as  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  San  Francisco  is  $80  per  ton,  which  makes  copper 
mining  in  this  county  unprofitable  at  present.  With  facilities  for  transpoi*tation 
by  way  of  Knight's  Ferry,  and  thence  by  the  proposed  Stockton  and  Copper- 
opolis railroad  to  Stockton,  copper  ores  will  eventually  bear  shipment. 

The  down  freights  from  this  county,  principally  from  the  Chowchilla  mines, 
were,  in  1865, 1,800  tons.  Two  other  mines  shipped  by  way  of  the  San  Joaquin 
120  tons  per  month,  but  thei-e  is  little  doing  now,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in 
the  business  of  copper  mining.  The  up  freights  to  Foit  Miller  are  875  tons  per 
annum ;  the  total  freights  to  and  from  this  county  probably  amount  to  2,675  tons. 

Tulare. — The  county  of  Tulare,  to  the  south  of  Fresno,  contained  in  1860 
a  population  of  4,638;  estimated  in  1866,  4,890;  an  assessed  valuation  in  1865 
of  $1,306,380;  in  1866,  $1,299,379;  agricultui-al  products  for  1865,  $016,890; 
a  sectional  area  of  7,181  square  miles,  of  which  about  200,604  acres  are  good 
agricnltund  lands,  the  rest  mountain  and  tule  lands.  There  are  gold  veins  in 
this  county  which  are  now  being  developed,  and  which  will  increase  the  present 
lieightstoalarge  amount.  The  freights  for  1865  were  as  follows:  Up  freights, 
2,750  tons;  down  freights,  409  tons;  total,  3,159  tons. 

There  is  no  outlet  for  the  northern  portion. 

!Mercede. — West  of  Mariposa  county  lies  Mercede,  mostly  an  agricultural 
county,  the  central  and  western  portion  of  which  has,  to  some  extent,  an  outlet 
on  tlio  San  Joaquin  river.  Sectional  area,  1,384  squai*e  miles;  population  in 
1860,  1,141;  estimated  in  1866,  1,980;  real  and  personal  property,  $816,318; 

*  Pacific  Coast  Directory.  t  W.  C.  Watson's  report. 
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principal  shipping  points  for  up  freight,  Merced  Falls  and  Snellingsville,  mx 
miles  below.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Knight's  Ferry  and  Lagrange,  on  tlio  I'ik*- 
lurane,  is  a  large  amount  of  water  power,  capable  of  being  used  at  a  little  exp  'nso, 
and  which  will  at  no  distant  day  be  turned  to  good  account.  Freighting  bushiend 
of  this  county,  562  tons.* 

San  Joaquin. — The  sectional  area  of  this  county  is  1,452  square  milc^, 
(929,280  acres,)  about  one-third  of  which  is  agricultural,  the  rest  foot-hills 
and  tule  lands.t  The  agricultural  products  in  1864  amounted  to  84,445,058; 
assessed  valuation  in  1865,  $14,986,615;  population  in  1860,  8,434;  estimated 
population  in  1866,  17,140;  real  and  pei-sonal  property  in  1866,  85,275,016.$ 


SBCTIOK  XYII. 

INYO    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  erected  in  1866.  The  territory  was  taken  from  Tularo  and 
Mono  counties,  and  lies  on  the  border  of  the  Great  Mohave  Desert,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  of  mountains.  With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  strip  of  arable 
land  along  Owen's  river,  and  some  fertile  spots  at  the  entrance  of  the  ravines 
that  make  up  into  the  Sierra,  the  country  is  arid  and  barren.  Except  tho 
portion  lying  on  the  Sierra,  and  some  scattered  groves  of  pifion  on  tho  range 
east  of  Owen's  valley,  the.  conn  try  is  also  destitutp  of  timber.  The  only  water, 
save  a  few  small  springs,  consists  of  that  flowing  through  Owen's  river  and  tho 
streams  that,  falling  from  the  mountains  to  the  west,  feed  it  or  mn  into  the  lake 
that  receives  its  waters.  Owen's  valley,  over  a  hundred  miles  long  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  from  ^0  to  15  wide,  lies  along  the  western  border  of  tho  county, 
having  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Monachd  c^jnin  on  tho 
east.  These  mountains  cover  three-foiuihs  of  its  area  and  give  to  the  county  a 
rugged  and  diversified  aspect.  The  tillable  land  along  the  river  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  but  as  it  reaches  the  entire  length  of  tho  valley 
it  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  60,000  or  70,000  acres,  the  most  of  it  very 
fertile  and  capable,  with  irrigation,  of  gi'owing  every  kind  of  fruit,  grain,  and 
vegetables  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  This  strip  of  land  is  covered  in  its  natural 
state  with  a  coarse,  wiry  grass,  not  fit  for  making  first  quality  of  hay,  though  tho 
cultivated  grasses  could  easily  bo  domesticated  here.  They  are  found  to  grow 
readily  when  planted  after  the  manner  of  grain.  The  rest  of  the  valley,  like 
the  surrounding  country,  is  nothing  but  a  sage  barren,  producing,  besides  tho 
artemesia,  only  a  little  bunch  grass,  with  a  few  shrubs  almost  as  woithless  as  tho 
sage  itself.  The  river,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  deep,  nar- 
row, and  crooked,  and  has  a  swift  current,  which,  with  its  generally  marshy  banks, 
renders  fording  difficult.  In  the  summer,  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  tho 
mountains,  it  overflows  its  banks  in  many  places,  particularly  the  tulc  lands,  of 
which  there  are  good  deal  along  its  borders.  The  mountain  streams,  after  flowing 
out  into  tho  valley  a  short  distance,  spread  out  over  the  surface,  irrigating  it  and 
producing  large  patches  of  clover.  These  spots  were  the  favorite  abodes  of  the 
Indians,  who  planted  a  variety  of  roots,  grasses,  and  other  vegetable  comestibles, 
which  they  irrigated,  conveying  the  water  through  small  ditches  and  channels 
formed  with  mud,  often  quite  a  distance.  In  the  possession  of  tho  whites  they 
will  soon  be  converted  into  luxuriant  gardens,  orchards,  and  grain  fields.  Along 
Owen's  valley  there  are  already  a  large  number  of  fine,  well  stocked,  and  culti- 
vated farms,  many  thousand  bushels  of  grain  having  been  raised  there,  besides 
butter  and  cheese  made  for  several  years  past.     Five  hundred  thousand  pounds 

•  Watson*8  report.  t  W.  C.  Watson.  t  Pacific  Coast  Directory. 
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of  gmin  were  raised  last  year,  and  still  larger  quantities  tins.  These  farms  witK 
proper  culture  produce  as  abundantly  as  the  riclicst  valley  lands  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  the  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  being  often  at  the  rate  of  40  and  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Cattle  keep  fat  here  ninning  in  the  pastures  the  year  round,  no  stabling 
or  fodder  being  required.  The  population  of  the  county,  for  several  years  greatly 
diminished  on  account  of  Indian  difficulties,  is  now  about  2,000,  having  increased 
largely  within  the  past  six  or  eight  months  on  account  of  the  very  flattering 
prospects  of  the  mines.  The  assessable  property  is  estimated  at  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  both  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  county  will  bo  largely  augmented  hereafter.  A  number  of  towns  have 
been  laid  out,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and  others  in  Owen's  valley, 
but  none  of  them  have  yet  attained  any  great  size.  Bend  City,  San  Carlos, 
and  Independence  are  in  the  valley,  Kearsarge  City  being  10  miles  west  of 
Independence  and  near  the  famous  mines  of  that  name.  Lake  City,  laid  out  in 
1862,  is  at  the  south  end  of  Owen's  Big  Lake.  It  contained  quite  a  population 
at  one  time,  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Bend  City  and  San  Carlos  also  contain 
fewer  inhabitants  than  they  did  several  years  since.  The  late  accessions  to  the 
population  are  mostly  in  the  mining  districts.  Independence,  the  county  seat, 
is  a  growing  and  thnfty  town,  with  a  school  and  other  evidences  of  progress. 
Fort  Independence,  the  military  post  near  by,  adds  much  to  the  business  of  the 
place,  there  being  at  all  times  several  companies  of  troops  stationed  here.  The 
fort  is  a  well-built,  comfortable  structure,  with  well-improved  grounds  and  out- 
buildings abwut  it.  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
clainnea  to  be  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  United  States,  is  over  15,000  feet 
higli,  and  lies  within  the  limits  of  Inyo  county.  There  are  several  other  peaks 
in  the  neighborhood  ranging  from  10,000  to  14,000  in  height.  Snow  lies  on 
some  of  these  peaks  all  summer.  The  whole  range  is  covered  nearly  to  its 
l)ase  during  the  winter  season,  though  but  little  snow  lies  in  the  valley  during 
the  coldest  weather.  The  summers  here  are  hot,  the  thepnomdter  standing  much 
of  the  time  at  100°  in  the  shade,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  mild  and  pleasant.  But  little  rain  or  snow  falls,  except  on  the 
mountains,  rendering  the  county  extremely  arid  and  making  irrigation  necessarv 
for  the  growth  of  the  crops.  For  introducing  water  upon  the  land  many  small 
ditches  have  been  dug,  also  some  of  larger  dimensions :  one,  the  San  Carlos, 
taking  water  from  Owen's  river,  is  15  miles  long  and  cost  $30,000.  There 
are  two  saw-mills  and  nine  quartz  mills  in  the  county.  The  former  are  driven 
by  water,  are  capable  of  cutting  about  10,000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  and  cost 
$7,000.  Seven  of  the  quartz  mills  are  driven  by  steam  and  two  by  water 
power.  The  whole  carry  about  100  stamps  and  cost  nearly  $400,000.  Some 
of  these  mills  were  erected  several  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  the  ores  in  this  region  were  but  ill  understood,  and  as  a  consequence 
proved  failures.  Most  of  them  gave  up  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts,  and  have 
remained  idle  over  since.  Those  put  up  more  recently  are  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  the  successful  management  of  the  ores,  and  have  mostly  been 
operated  with  satisfactory  results.  Besides  these  mills  there  are  about  20  arras- 
tras  ninning  in  the  county.  One  flour  mill  has  lately  been  built  in  the  valley, 
and  the  grain  crop  being  large,  will  no  doubt  do  a  prosperous  business.  This 
county  is  reached  from  California  by  several  good  roads ;  one  from  Los  Angeles, 
which  entering  Owen's  valley  from  the  south,  is  unimpeded  by  snow  at  all  sea- 
sons. With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  desert  it  is  a  good  road,  nearly 
level,  and  the  one  over  which  most  of  the  freight  has  heretofore  been  taken  in. 
Another  coming  in  from  the  State  of  Nevada  enters  this  valley  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and,  though  most  employed  for  transporting  goods  intended  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  is  not  passable  for  teams  on  account  of  snow  during 
the  winter.  The  other  road,  via  Walker's  Pass,  enters  the  valley  centrally,  and 
though  never  seriously  obstructed  by  snow,  is  not  much  used  by  teams  on  account 
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of  its  steepness  in  places  and  the  great  distance  goods  have  to  be  hauled  on  this 
route.  Ei^lit  or  10  different  mining  districts  have  first  and  last  been  erected 
within  the  limits  of  this  county,  in  all  of  which  there  are  many  metalliferous  lodes 
of  value,  though  working  tests,  owing  to  the  extremely  rebellious  character  of 
the  ores,  have  not  as  yet  proved  wholly  satisfactory.  The  ores  here  consist 
'pioBtly  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  can  be  successfully  reduced  only  by  smelting, 
a  method  now  generally  adopted  in  most  of  the  districts.  The  mines  are  at- 
nated  in  the  two  main  ranges  of  mountains  running  in  a  northerly  and  sou^- 
erly  course  across  the  county,  the  Sierra  on  the  west,  and  the  Monachi  or  Coso 
range  on  the  east  In  the  latter  is  located  the  Lone  Pine  district,  abounding 
with  veins  varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  40  feet,  nearly  all  carrying  a  goo3 
grade  of  ore,  much  of  it  yielding,  by  the  rude  smelting  process  now  employed, 
irom  $50  to  $100  per  ton.  At  present  only  the  richest  ores  are  worked  and  a 
liuge  percentage  of  the  metal  is  lost,  calling  for  more  economical  and  effectual 
modes  of  treatment.  That  these  will  soon  be  supplied  seems  probable,  as  the 
attention  of  scientific  miners  and  capitalists  is  now  being  directed  to  that  quarter. 
The  ores  here  are  to  be  had  in  great  quantity,  and  as  population  is  flowing  into 
the  district,  supplying  an  abundance  of  available  labor,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  product  of  bullion  will  be  large  within  a  few  years.  In  the  other  districts, 
except  Kearsarge,  and  one  or  two  others,  there  is  but  little  work  being  done, 
though,  as  stated,  they  all  contain  valuable  gold,  diver,  and  copper-bearing 
lodes.  The  Kearsarge  district  is  situate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra, 
here  very  steep,  and  at  a  point  about  12  miles  west  from  Fort  Independence. 
The  lodes  here,  which  are  from  two  to  five  feet  thick,  carry  a  fair  percentage 
of  silver,  which  is  their  predominating  metal.  The  lode  of  the  Kearsarge 
Ck>mpany,  the  most  thoroughly  explored,  contains  ore  of  good  average  grade. 
This  company,  after  erecting  a  10-stamp  mill,  met  with  difficulty  in  saving  the 
metal  known  to  exist  in  their  ore;  hence  they  have  been  obliged  to  delay  running 
their  mill  until  by  varied  experimenting  they  have  determined  the  best  method 
for  its  treatment.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  liberal  return^  will  be  seciured, 
as  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  A  tunnel  106  feet  in 
length  has  been  run  to  the  ledge  of  this  company,  opening  it  to  a  depth  of  IBO 
feet  beneath  the  croppings,  the  side  of  the  mountain  here  approaching  so  near  the 
perpendicular.  Other  companies  are  at  work  near  the  Kearsarge  opening  then: 
olauns,  all  of  which  afford  encouraging  prospects,  and  as  there  are  here  wood  and 
water  in  abundance  this  may  in  tune  become  a  prosperous  and  productive  dis- 
trict In  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  this  county  contains  Hiany  other  metals 
and  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  and  salt,  the  latt^  existing  about  a 
small  lake  in  Owen's  valley,  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  always  be  procured 
there  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 


SECTION  ITIII. 

MONO  COUNTY. 


directions,  have  their  sources  in  this  county.  As  a  consequence,  the  climate  is 
rigorous,  snow  falling  in  the  winter  to  a  great  depth,  even  in  the  valleys,  and  ice 
sometimes  forming  at  night  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  narrow  belt^of  alluvial 
land  along  severS  of  the  creeks  falling  from  the  Sienu  into  Mono  lake,  and  a 
few  thousand  acres  at  the  Big  Meadows  on  Walker  river,  with  s<Hne  small  patches 
elsewh^^  in  the  county ;  yet  the  amount  of  arable  land  it  contains  is  small. 
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Some  farming  is  done  at  each  of  these  places.  The  crops  planted  are  mostly 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  which,  with  careful  culture  and  irrigation,  gen- 
erally mature  and  yield  well.  A  large  amount  of  hay  is  cut  every  year  at  the 
Big  Meadows.  Aurora  and  the  most  of  the  mining  camps  in  the  county  get  a 
good  share  of  their  supply  there. 

Mono  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants,  scarcely  as  many  as  it  did  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  when  the  placer  mines  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
These  mines,  discovered  in  1857,  were  worked  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter 
with  much  profit  to  such  as  held  the  better  class  of  claims,  the  daily  earnings 
varying  from  $5  to  $20  to  the  hand.  The  working  seasons,  however,  were 
somewhat  contracted,  and  the  digging  in  many  places  deep,  while  the  cost  of 
living  was  high,  whereby  the  net  yearly  savings  were  reduced  to  moderate 
rates.  The  nunes  lay  in  alluvium  washed  from  the  Sierra  and  lodged  in  a  field 
of  enormous  granite  boulders,  their  area  finally  proving,  to  be  of  no  great  extent, 
which,  after  the  summer  of  1861,  led  to  their  gradual  abandonment.  A  town 
named  Monoville  grew  up  at  these  diggings,  which  by  the  census  of  1860  con- 
tained 900  inhabitants,  the  most  of  whom  on  the  discovery  of  the  silver  lodes  a*; 
Aurora,  that  year,  removed  to  that  place,  to  which  also  most  of  the  buildings  at 
Monoville  were  afterwards  transferred.  For  several  years  after  some  placer 
mining  was  still  carried  on,  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely  anything  being  done 
at  these  diggings.  There  are,  however,  near  them  a  number  of  small  quartz  lodes 
containing  free  gold.  Some  of  these  were  worked  in  1860,  by  means  of  arrastras, 
driven  by  water,  and  for  a  time  good  results  were  obtfdned  j  but  the  pay  streak 
in  these  lodes  was  very  narrow,  rendering  it  expensive  to  get  out  sufficient  ore  to 
keep  the  arrastras  running,  which  led  to  a  final  cessation  of  work  upon  them. 
With  more  thorough  development  it  is  thought  these  veins  could  still  be  worked 
with  remunerative  results.  There  is  water  at  hand  for  driving  a  considerable 
number  of  stamps.  For  supplying  water  to  the  placers  a  ditch  20  miles  long 
was  built  in  1860,  at  an  expense  of  $75,000,  which  work  might  still  be  made 
available  as  a  power  for  driving  machinery. 

Mono  lake,  the  principal  body  of  water  in  this  county,  having  been  elsewhere 
described,  it  only  remains  here  to  speak  of  the  numerous  streams  falling  from  the 
Siena,  some  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  others  uniting  in  the  Big  Meadows  and 
forming  the  east  fork  of  Walker  river.  Many  of  them  are  large,  and  by  their 
volume  and  fall  create  an  immense  water-power,  a  portion  of  which,  as  they  run 
through  the  finest  of  timber  lands,  ha^  been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  machin- 
ery. Mono  contains  a  great  extent  of  pine  and  spruce  forests,  ranging  along  the 
Eastern  slope  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Big 
Meadows  are  the  most  valuable.  The  trees  here,  though  not  extremely  large, 
are  straight  and  well  fwmed.  There  are  eight  saw-mills  in  the  county,  having 
an  average  capacity  to  cut  5,000  feet  of  lumber  daily.  They  are  mostly  driven 
by  steam,  and  cost  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  $35,000. 
A  large  quantity  of  lumber  is  made  here  every  year,  which  finds  a  market  at 
Aurora  and  in  the  adjacent  mining  districts.  There  are  three  quartz  mills  in 
the  county,  two  in  the  Bodie  distnct  driven  by  steam,  and  one  at  Hot  Springs 
driven  by  water.  The  former  carry,  the  one  16,  and  the  other  12  stamps,  and 
the  latter  four.    The  entire  cost  of  these  mills  has  been  about  $200,000. 

The  only  town  of  any  size  in  Mono  is  Bridgeport,  the  coimty  seat.  It  is  situate 
at  the  Big  Meadows  on  the  east  fork  of  Walker  river,  and  is  sun-ounded  with 
fine  agricultural  and  hay  lands,  with  a  stretch  of  excellent  timber  a  short  dis- 
tance back  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra.  From  Bridgeport  to  Aurora  a  good 
wagon  road  has  been  built,  also  an  expensive  road  across  the  mountains  to  Stock- 
ton, California.  The  vote  in  this  county  numbers  a  little  over  300  ;  the  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  is  estimated  at  $400,000.  It  contains  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  one  group,  situate  in  the  foot-hills  on  the  road  to  Stockton,  dis- 
cbarges  a  large  voliune  of  boiling  water.    Mono  is  not  without  valuable  ore- 
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bearing  veins,  both  of  gold  and  silver.     Some  of  these  are  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Esmeralda  county,  Nevada,  being  situate  in  the  Blind  Spring  and 
other  districts  lying   partly  in  that  State,  and  partly  in  California.     In  the 
Bodie  district,  10  miles  east  of  the  county  seat,  are  some  gold  and  silver-bearing 
lodes,  several  of  which  are  explored  by  means  of  tunnels,  varying  from  300  to 
800  feet  in  length.     There  are  also  two  quartz  mills  in  this  district,  both  of 
which,  having,  as  is  supposed,  overcome,  after  many  ineffectual  and  costly  trials, 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  working  the  ores  here,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  achiev- 
ing success.     That  there  is  some  lair  grade  ore  in  these  lodes  has  been  clearly 
8ho\\ii,  the  only  trouble  haviiig  been  to  hit  upon  a  proper  mode  for  their  reduction. 
This  liaving  now  been  attained,  and  two  well-appointed  mills  placed  upon  the 
ground,  it  may  reasonably  bo  expected  that  some  bullion  will  be  sent  from  this 
district  the  incoming  year.     Within  the  present  year  a  new  district  named  Castle 
Peak,  lying  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Bridgeport,  has  been  erected,  a  large  and 
very  rich  gold-bearing  lode  having  been  found  there.     It  lies  immediately  under 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Castle  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  summits  along  this  portion 
of  the  Sierra,     Very  rich  float  rock  had  been  observed  here,  which  led  to  the 
prospecting  of  the  locality  and,  after  some  time  spent,  to  the  final  discovery  of 
the  lode  mentioned.     Placer  mining  had  for  some  years  been  carried  on  along 
the  streams  below,  with  success,  the  gold  found  having  been  released  from  thrs 
large  vein  and  carried  by  the  water  of  these  creeks,  and  deposited  along  their 
banks.     The  most  of  this  mining  has  been  done  by  Chinamen,  a  company  of 
whom  are  still  at  work,  realizing  wages  that  to  these  people  are  satisfactory.    The 
exploration  of  this  recently  discovered  lode  is  now  being  prosecuted,  and  it  gives 
promise  of  proving  a  good  vein.     It  is  situated  at  the  line  of  contact  between 
two  favorable  formations  for  the  production  of  metal,  granite  and  slate.     Gold 
predominates  in  value,  though  the  lode  is  also  well  charged  with  sulphurets  of 
silver,  and  from  assays  made  it  is  calculated  that  the  ore  will  yield  by  mill  pro- 
cess, under  the  most  'inexpensive  mode  of  treatment,  from  840  to  860  per  ton. 
The  means  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  ores  prevail  here,  the  mines 
being  in  the  midst  of  stately  forests,  with  two  large  creeks — ^Virginia  and  Green 
— but  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  affording  sufficient  power  to  carry  several  hundred 
stamps.     A  large  number  of  claims  in  addition  to  the  original  location  have  •been 
taken  up  on  this  ledge,  and  as  some  of  the  owners  are  possessed  of  energy  and 
means,  it  is  thought  that  operations  will  be  initiated  here  the  coming  season. 
The  erection  of  several  mills  has  been  determined  upon,  the  work  of  exploration 
to  go  on  meantime,  and  it  is  generally  believed  an  active  mining  camp  will  spring 
np  here  next  summer. 


SECTION    III. 

MINING    DITCHES. 

Ditches  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  mining  of  California.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  without  them  the  mines  of  the  State  would  be  relatively  insig- 
nificant. At  least  four-fifths  of  the  gold  is  obtained  with  the  assistance,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  ditch  water.  There  are  very  few  springs  in  the  mining  regions,  the 
bed  rock  being  usually  slate  with  perpendicular  cleavage,  through  \^hich  the  water 
soaks  down  to  the  lowest  levels.  The  permanent  streams  are  foimd  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  run  in  deep,  steep,  and  narrow  channels.  Nature  has  furaished 
no  adequate  supply  of  water  near  the  surface  for  towns  or  for  quartz  mills ;  so 
they,  as  well  as  the  hydraulic  pipes  and  sluices,  must  depend  upon  ditch  water, 
which  thus  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  production  of  four-fifths,  perhaps 
ninoteen-twentieths  of  the  gold.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  mountain  ridge  east  of 
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the  mining  district  riees  high  into  tbe  region  of  snow,  where  the  moisture  that 
falls  from  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  condensed  and  retained  until  summer  and 
fall.  But  without  the  ditches  this  moisture  would  do  little  good  to  the  miners, 
since  there  are  few  camps  near  springs  or  on  the  immediate  banks  of  constant 
streams. 

Expensive  Construction. — ^The  first  experiments  in  ditching  in  1850  were 
magnificently  successful.  The  canals  were  short  and  small,  and  the  water  was 
either  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  or  was  used  in  working  out  rich  claims.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  several  years  for  little  ditches  to  repay  the  cost  of  construction 
in  a  couple  of  months.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ri^ht  to  the  water  of  a  good 
stream  would  be  worth  a  fortune.  The  merchants  in  each  town  considered  it 
their  interest  to  encourage  and  assist  the  miners  to  bring  in  water,  so  as  to  increase 
the  population,  gold  production,  and  trade.  The  country  was  full  of  enterprise 
and  money,  for  which  there  was  not  much  other  use.  Numerous  ditch  companies 
were  formed  to  bring  wat«r  firom  the  elevated  regions  in  the  mountains,  and  many 
had  invested  too  much  to  withdraw  before  any  of  them  had  learned  the  business 
before  them  by  experience.  The  work  was  done  when  labor  was  very  high ; 
the  price  for  common  laborers  being  $8  per  day,  and  lumber  was  $100  per  thousand 
feet.  Before  the  canals  were  finiaued,  wages  had  fallen  50  per  cent,  or  more,  and 
the  work  done  wtis  worth  in  the  market  only  half  its  cost.  Besides,  in  1851  and 
1852  the  common  price  for  water  was  50  cents  or  $1  an  inch,  and  the  ditch  com- 
panies made  their  calculations  upon  chai^ng  those  fiffures,  but  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the'ditches  the  best  claims  in  the  ravines  had  been  exhausted,  and  there 
was  not  enough  rich  ground  left  to  pay  high  prices  for  all  the  water. 

Ba©  Engineering. — ^'ITie  ditch  companies  did  not  find  good  hydraulic  engi- 
neers. Many  of  the  canals  were  constructed  under  the  influence  of  carpenters 
who  wanted  to  turn  their  skill  in  wood-work  to  account,  and  wherever  it  was 
possible  they  constructed  wooden  flames,  even  in  places  peculiarly  favorable  for 
ditching,  and  where  the  latter  would  have  cost  less  than  fluming.  The  flume 
loses  value  every  year,  while  the  ditch,  by  getting  more  solid,  gains.  The  flume 
must  be  rebuilt  about  once  in  six,  eight,  or  at  most  ten  years,  and  the  ditch, 
never.  The  flume  soon  l«aks,  and  the  ditch  after  a  time  loses  very  little  by 
leakage. 

High  Flttmes. — ^But  the  mistake  in  constructing  flumes  resting  on  the  gtound 
was  little  compared  with  the  loss  suffered  by  constructing  high  flumes,  which 
were  wonderful  specimens  of  engineering  skill,  and  still  more  wonderful  samples 
of  bad  investments.  It  was  common  to  see  flumes  100  and  200  feet  high,  and 
there  is  one  now  standing  near  Big  Oak  Flat,  in  Tuolumne  county,  256  feet  high. 
These  high  flumes  are  veiy  costly,  and  are  frequently  blown  down.  The  water 
could,  in  most  cases,  have  been  conveyed  in  iron  pipe,  which  is  much  cheaper, 
and  far  more  durable,  and  in  many  instances  it  could  be  and  has  been  conveyed 
in  ditches,  constructed  at  small  cost  round  the  head  of  a  ravine.  As  the  yield 
of  the  mines  decreased,  the  charge  for  water  became  onerous,  and  the  miners  formed 
combinations  to  compel  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  these  strikes  were  accompanied 
sometimes  by  malicious  injuries  to  ditches  and  flumes. 

Unprofitable  Investments. — ^The  big  ditches,  almost  without' exception, 
proved  unprofitable.  Some  of  them  have  paid  more  tiian  their  cost,  but  not  near 
80  much  as  the  same  money  would  have  paid  at  the  current  rates  of  interest.  It 
is  estimated  by  competent  men  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  have  been  invested 
in  the  mining  ditches  of  California,  and  that  their  present  cash  value  is  not  more 
than  $2,000,000.  Ijx  many  oases  they  broke  the  men  who  imdertook  them.  Most 
9f  them  have  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  some  of  them  several  times  over ;  breaking 
the  first  purchaser,  as  well  as  the  builders.  Bean's  "History  of  Nevada  County ,° 
speaking  of  the  South  Yuba  ditch  as  a  remarkable  work,  says :  "  While  nearly  all 
the  can^  enterprises  of  the  country  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  men  who 
conceived  and  executed  them,  the  South  Yuba  canal  remains  a  triumph,  as  well  of 
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the  engineering  as  of  the  financial  ability  of  its  managers,  still  remaining  in 
possession  of  tke  fatbei'S  of  the  enterprise,  and  owned  without  an  incumbrance  or 
enemy,  all  the  men  who  assiisted  in  any  degree  in  the  constniction  of  the  works 
having  long  ago  been  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing." 

Declike  in  Value. — There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the  ditches, 
as  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  placer  mines,  which  consume 
nine-tenths  of  the  water.  The  Tnickee  ditch,  which  was  completed  in  1858,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  to  supply  the  towns  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southern 
border  of  Sierra  county,  has  gone  to  ruin.  Forty  miles  of  the  new  ditch,  at 
Columbia,  have  been  abandoned,  and  11  miles  of  the  Amador  ditch  are  abandoned. 
Besides  these  costly  main  trunks  of  large  canals  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
branches,  each  large  enough  to  carry  100  inches  or  more,  that  once  supplied 
water  to  thousands  of  miners,  who  have  now  left  their  camp,  and  the  ditches  are 
dry  and  broken.  The  Mokelumne  Hill  Ditch  Company  is  now  constructing  a 
branch  ditch  to  Cat  Camp ;  the  Scare  Union  Ditch  Company,  in  SieiTa  county, 
are  constructing  a  branch  to  Poverty  Hill  and  Scales's  Diggings,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  South  Fork  canal,  in  Eldorado  county,  is  talking  of  building  a 
new  ditch,  to  be  50  miles  long,  and  to  carry  5,000  inches  of  water;  but  it  is 
probable  that  more  miles  will  be  abandoned  during  the  next  three  or  fom*  years 
than  will  be  built.  The  receipts  of  the  Bear  river  and  Auburn  canal  show  a 
steady  decline  from  $90,000  in  1863  to  $40,000  in  1866.  One  of  the  best-informed 
ditch  miners  in  Tuolumne  says  that  £he  receipts  of  the  ditches  in  that  county 
decrease  six  per  cent,  every  year  on  an  average,  while  there  is  no  correspondent 
decrease  of  expenditures.  The  decrease  in  the  State  generally  is  probably  not 
less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Supply  of  Water  exceeding  the  Demand. — Many  of  the  companies 
are  seriously  troubled  by  inability  to  sell  all  their  water,  and  some  have  commenced 
to  buy  up  mining  ground  to  wash  on  their  own  account.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  miners  finding  their  claims  will  not  pay,  after  having  run  in  debt 
to  the  water  company,  transfer  their  claims  in  payment,  and  the  company,  by 
hiring  Chinamen,  and  requiring  the  ditch  tenders  to  devote  their  spare  hours  to 
the  labor  of  superintendence,  and  using  water  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  manage 
to  make  a  good  profit  where  the  original  claim  owners  could  make  none. 

Small  Ditches. — Although  the  large  ditches,  as  a  class,  are  unprofitable, 
many  of  the  small  ones  pay  very  well.  The  minor  ditches  are  short,  constructed 
on  favorable  ground,  have  no  high  flumes  to  be  blown  down  by  t^e  wind,  or  to  be 
broken  by  the  snow,  or  swept  away  by  avalanches,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
pick  up  water  that  escapes  from  a  ditch  higher  up,  so  they  avoid  many  of  the 
most  serious  expenses  of  the  larger  ditches.  They  usually  run  dry  easily  in  the 
summer,  and  supply  single  claims  or  little  camps  of  no  note,  and  so  they  are 
relatively  of  little  importance  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  countiy. 

Flumes. — Flumes  are  usually  made  with  boards,  an  inch  and  a  haK  thick  for 
the  bottom,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  sides.  At  intervals  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  there  is  a  support  for  the  flume  box,  consisting  of  a  sill,  posts,  and  cap. 
The  sills  are  four  inches  square;  the  posts  three  by  four  inches,  and  the  caps  one 
and  a  half  by  four  inches.  To  erect  a  flume  25  feet  high,  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  to  lay  one  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  at  60  feet  it  costs  four  times 
as  much.  The  annual  repw  of  a  flume  is  about  one-eighth  of  its  original  cost, 
in  favorable  circumstances.  If  the  flume  is  left  dry  several  months,  uxo  repairs 
may  be  more,  for  the  sun  warps  and  splits  the  boards,  and  draws  the  nails.  A 
flume  box,  40  inches  wide  by  20  inches  deep,  with  a  grade  of  13  feet  to  the  mile, 
will  cany  about  800  inches,  and  such  a  flume  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  cost  now  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  mile,  near  a  saw-mill.  The  boards  are 
put  in  the  flume  rough,  but  are  always  battened,  and  sometimes  caulked.  The 
cheapest  flume  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  cheapest  ditch  of  the  same  capacity,  and 
the  repaiTB-of  a  flume  cost  90  per  cent  more  than  those  of  a  ditch.    The  duration 
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of  a  liigli  flume  13  on  an  average  about  six  years,  and  of  a  low  one  8  or  10. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  construction  of  a  ditch  there  is  much 
tronV>le  from  gopher  holes  and  slides. 

The  flumes  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  Sierra,  and  especially  about  Howland 
Flat  and  La  Porte  are  much  troubled  by  the  snow,  and  much  labor  is  spent 
on  them  every  winter.  The  weight  of  the  snow  is  so  great  that  after  every  snow- 
storm, or  while  it  is  in  progress,  a  man  must  go  along  and  clear  the  flume  with 
a  shovel.  In  cases  where  the  flume  is  on  a  u ill-side  it  is  necessary  to  shovel 
away  the  snow  from  the  upper  side  of  the  flume,  for  the  mass  moves  down  hill 
with  tremendous  weight,  though  with  very  slow  motion,  and  no  flume  could 
resist  it. 

Ikon  Pipe. — ^The  use  of  iron  pipe  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  instead 
of  high  flume,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  water  across  ravines,  has  been  a  great 
improvement  and  saving  in  the  ditch  business.  Near  Placerville,  water  is  carried 
across  a  depression  190  feet,  and  1,600  feet  long,  in  a  pipe  that  cost  $900,  whereas 
a  flume  would  have  cost  $25,000.  Not  only  is  it  cheaper,  but  it  can  be  used  where 
fluming  is  peculiarly  impossible,  as  in  crossing  ravines  400  feet  deep. 

The  sheet-iron  used  in  making  pipe  comes  in  sheets  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
long.  The  common  sizes  of  pipe  arc  7  inches  and  11  inches  in  diameter,  made 
in  joints  two  feet  long.  A  sheet  makes  two  joints  of  11 -inch  pipe,  and  three  of 
seven-inch,  and  1 1  joints  ai'e  riveted  togethA*  to  make  a  sectjop  20 J  feet  long.  At 
the  end  of  each  section,  as  pipes  are  usually  made,  there  is  an  ear  or  hook  nveted 
on  each  side,  and  when  the  foot  of  one  section  is  thrust  into  the  head  of  another, 
a  wire  is  wrapped  round  the  opposite  eais  or  hooks  to  tie  the  sections  together.  In 
case  the  pipe  is  laid  on  a  hill-side  nmning  down,  each  section  is  tied  at  the  head 
to  a  post  to  keep  it  in  plaCe ;  and  the  post  Aay  be  supported  by  a  board  placed 
edgewise  and  crosswise  in  the  giound.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  of  space  is 
allowed  for  the  lap  at  the  end  of  the  sections.  Tke  ends  need  to  be  made  wnth 
precision,  bo  that  they  will  be  water-tight,  without  packing.  The  pipe  should 
be  put  together  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  sections  should  be  driven  together 
with  a  slcflge-hammer,  striking  a  board  laid  across  the  end  of  the  section.  The 
pipe  needs  to  be  coated  with  tar  to  preserve  it,  and  if  very  large  it  may  be  coated 
inside  as  well  as  out. 

The  cost  of  11-inch  pipe  made  of  No.  20  iron  is  about  75  cents  per  foot.  The 
thickness  of  the  iron  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  and  the  size  of  the 
pipe.  The  larger  the  pipe  the  thicker  the  iron  should  be.  The  pressure  at  190 
feet  is  88  pounds  per  S()uare  inch,  and  No.  20  iron  is  strong  enough  for  that,  if 
the  pipe  be  not  more  than  11  inches  in  diameter. 

Tlie  capacity  of  an  inverted  siphon  depends  mainly  on  the  three  elements  of 
diameter,  head  and  depression.  The  deeper  the  depression  the  greater  the  friction 
and  the  slower  the  current.  A  straight  pipe  11  inches  in  diameter  will  carry 
five  times  as  much  water  as  an  inverted  siphon  of  the  same  size  and  head  with 
a  depression  of  200  feet. 

Ditch  Law. — The  rules  of  the  common  law  relative  to  the  rights  to  water 
were  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  California,  and  therefore  the  courts  have,  by  their 
decision,  established  a  new  code,  which  was  original  here.  Among  the  principles 
of  the  California  water  code  are  the  following : 

The  water  of  a  stream  may  be  led  away  from  its  natural  bed  and  never  returned. 

Water  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  claimant ;  but  it  becomes  his  property 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  claims  it,  and  to  the  amoimt  which  ho  appro- 
priates. 

The  holder  of  a  claim  has  a  right  to  use  the  water  without  any  obstruction 
from  later  claimants,  who  may,  nevertheless,  use  the  water,  if  they  return  it  clear 
and  uninjured  above  the  point  where  the  first  claimant  takes  it. 

If  a  miner  after  claiming  and  using  water  abandons  it,  and  allows  it  to  run 
into  a  channel  cl(iimed  by  another,  the  latter  becomes  the  owner. 
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If  a  ditch  is  cut  for  drainage  alone,  anotlier  may  claim  the  water  for  miHing. 

When  the  waters  of  an  artificial  ditch  are  turned  into  a  natural  stream  with 
the  intention  of  taking  out  the  same  amount  at  a  lower  point  on  the  stream,  they 
may  be  so  taken  out, 'though  the  stream  had  already  been  claimed  by  another  title. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  take  the  water  from  the  bed  of  a  stream  in  which 
there  is  a  prior  mining  claim  that  cannot  be  worked  without  the  water. 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August,  1866,  relative  to  ditch  companies, 
makes  a  matenal  change  in  the  rights  of  ditch  companies.     It  provides : 

That  wherever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rifrhts  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agpricnlturnl, 
mannfactoriug,  or  other  purposes,  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recog^nized  and 
acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  tho  possessors  and 
owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same ;  and  the  right 
of  way  for  the  cpnstructiou  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  is  hereby  acknowl> 
edged  and  confirmed :  Provided^  however^  That  whenever,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any 
person  or  persons  shall,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injure  or  dama^  the  posses- 
sions of  any  settler  on  the  public  domain,  tho  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall 
be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Under  this  act  a  ditch  company  acquires  a  title  to  the  land  on  which  tho  ditch 
is  made,  Lud  to  as  much  more  on  each  side  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
or  business  of  the  ditch.  The  company  has,  beside,  the  right  to  run  a  ditch  over 
mining  claims  and  fanns  on  the  public  domain,  on  the  payment  of  the  actual 
damage  done.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  if  a  ditch  was  located  over 
a  mining  daim  of  prior  date,  the  miner  had  a  right  to  wash  away  all  his  ground, 
and  if  the  ditch  was  damaged  the  ditch  company  had  to  bear  the  loss ;  but  undei 
the  new  law  tho  ditch  company  has  a  better  title  than  the  mining  claims  of  prior 
location ;  and  if  the  miner  washes  away  the  ditch  or  injures  it,  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  tie  damage.  ^ 

CONI'LICT   BETWEEN    DlTCHEHS   AND    MiNERS.— Tho   first  COuflict  Or    CaSC 

under  tho  law  arose  at  Gokl  Ran,  in  Placer  county,  where  tiliere  was  a  large 
extent  of  ground  suitable  for  hydraulic  washing,  but  it  remained  long  inacccssiblo 
for  want  of  water  or  of  outlet.  Several  ditch  companies  ran  their  ditches  ovei 
mining  cLaims,  and  the  minere  notified  the  ditch  companies  that  the  ground  there 
would,  after  a  time,  be  washed  awaj\  The  ditch  companies  replied  that  they 
recognized  the  prior  right  of  the  miners  and  would  move  the  ditches  at  their  own 
expanse  when  the  washing  should  get  near  to  tho  line.  Before  that  time  came, 
the  a(t  of  1866  was  passed  giving  to  the  ditch  companies  superior  rights.  Early 
in  this  year  one  of  the  miners,  over  whoso  claim  several  ditches  ran,  notified  the 
companies  that  he  was  rapidly  approaching  their  lines  with  his  pipe,  and  the  bank 
would  soon  be  washed  away.  One  company  replied  that  they  would  move  At 
their  own  expense;  another  gave  him  notice  not  to  come  within  50  feet,  or  they 
W3uld  hold  him  responsible  for  all  damage  done.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
stop  because  his  profits  would  not  have  been  large  enough  to  cover  the  damage. 

Proposed  Grant  of  Land  along  Ditches. — The  ditch  companies  have 
solicited  from  Congress  a  grant  of  at  least  100  feet  on  each  side  of  their  lines; 
and  their  wish  upon  this  point  deserves  attentive  consideration.  If  such  a  grant, 
set  least  along  the  main  trunks  where  not  less  than  500  inches  of  water  are  carried 
for  six  months  in  the  year  without  disturbing  the  claims  of  miners  located  pre- 
vious to  the  location  of  the  ditch,  would  encourage  the  construction  of  new  ditches, 
or  would  ^vo  longer  hfe  or  greater  size  to  those  now  in  existence,  it  would  be 
politic.  These  companies,  by  whoso  assistance  $700,000,000  have  been  taken 
from  the  ground,  at  a  loss  of  $10,000,000  to  themselves,  deserve  to  receive  some 
favors,  which  will  cost  nothing  to  the  government,  do  no  injustice  to  individual 
mines,  and  increase  or  keep  up  the  supply  of  water. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1866,  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  ditches, 
the  Pacific  Railroad  act  had  been  passed,  giving  to  that  road  alternate  sections 
of  public  land  for  a  width  of  five  miles  on  eacn  side  of  the  line,  and  thus  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  become  the  owner  of  many  miles  of 
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ditch  belonging  to  different  companies  along  its  line;  and  although  it  has  net 
seen  fit  to  demand  anything  from  them,  stm  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  ditch 
companies  to  know  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  another  association  of  later 
date.  The  act  of  1866  giving  a  right  of  way  for  the  ditch  companies  secnres 
them  against  losing  their  lines  by  future  railroad  grants,  bnt  it  leaves  them  sub- 
ject to  fears  that  the  land  immediately  alongside  may  be  taken  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  changes  and  improvements  that  might  be  required.  In  some 
places  whei'e  there  are  high  flumes  a  strip  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  would 
not  be  too  much  to  bo  granted  to  the  ditch  companies  ]  but  in  those  places  where 
there  is  a  plain  ditch  or  iron  pipe  on  a  plain  surface,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  granting  more  than  room  enough  to  drive  a  wagon  along. 

Measttrbhekt  op  Water. — Water  is  sold  by  the  inch,  and  usi:ally  an 
inch  is  the  amount  which  escapes  through  an  orifice  an  inch  square,  with  the 
water  six  inches  deep  above  the  top  of  the  orifice.  That  is  called  a  six-inch 
pressure.  If  a  large  quantity  is  sold,  the  orifice  may  be  two  or  thrw  inches 
high.  The  mode  of  measurement,  however,  is  not  uniform.  In  soae  places 
the  pressure  is  nine  or  ten  inches ;  in  others  there  is  no  pressure  but  th#  quantity 
that  escapes  through  an  orifice  an  inch  wide,  and  three  inches  higl,  without 
pressure,  is  called  an  inch. 

In  calculations  made  by  machinists  it  is  oflen  necessary  to  use  the  term  '^an 
inch  of  water,"  and  by  common  consent  tbat  phrase  is  accepted  non  to  mean 
a  supply  of  4.032  cubic  inches,  or  145.86-100  pounds  per  minute;  2^360  cubic 
feet,  10,656  gallons  in  24  hom-s;  and  1,226,400  cubic  feet,  30,410  tons  of  40 
cubic  feet  each,  or  6,020,540  gallons  in  365  days  of  24  hours  each.  If  an  inch 
of  water  pass  200  feet  fall  it  supplies  an  amount  of  power  about  on^tenth  less 
than  one-horse  power. 

At  the  last  session  of  th^  legislature  of  California  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
provide  that  "  where  the  question  shall  be  involved  as  to  the  quantity  of  running 
water  sold,  purchased,  delivered,  or  used,  and  described  by  ^^  minei^s  inch,"  it 
shall  be  held  and  declared  that  a  *  miner's  inch'  of  water  shall  consist  of  two 
and  one-third  cubic  feet  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  one  minute  of  t?.me,  or 
seven  and  j^^^  gallons  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  a  minute,  or  li5^^ 
pounds  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  a  minute."  The  bill  was  refeirea  to 
the  committee  on  mines,  which  reported  a  substitute,  providing  that  "  a  legd  inch 
of  water  sold  for  mining,  agricultural,  or  other  purpose,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
what  water  may  pass  through  an  orifice  of  one  inch  square,  through  plank  if  one 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  pressure  of  seven  inches  measured  from  the  cenu'e  of 
the  orifice  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  Provided,  the  water  shall  be  deliveied 
from  a  box  in  which  the  water  has  no  motion  except  that  caused  by  the  flow  >f 
the  water  to  be  delivered  from  that  particular  box."  Both  the  original  bill  aid 
the  substitute  were  indefinitely  postponed.  The  objections  to  the  substitute  were 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the  miners  and  ditch  companies  agree  upon  thar 
measurements  as  well  as  upon  their  prices,  and  that  some  companies  which  hsd 
long  adopted  other  modes  of  measurement  would  be  inconvenienced. 

EUBEKA  Lakb  AiTD  YuBA  Canal  Company's  Ditches. — ^The  property  rf 
this  company,  under  the  present  organization,  is  a  consolidation  of  the  ditch  anl 
mining  property  formerly  owned  by  a  number  of  different  companies.  It  extendi 
over  a  vast  range  of  country,  and  embraces  many  valuable  mines.  The  main 
ditches  were  constructed  during  the  years  1855  to  1859,  inclusive.  Purchases 
of  the  smaller  ditches  and  consolidation  of  the  larger  have  taken  place  at  different 
times  during  the  last  eight  years;  that  between  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany and  the  Middle.  Yuba  Canal  and  Water  Company  was  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1865.  AH  the  property  of  this  company  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  corpora- 
tion organised  for  the  purpose  in  the  city  of  New  York^  the  transfer  having  taken 
effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866.  The  following  statement  is  derived  from  the 
superintendent!  Hr.  Bichard  Abbey:  Capital  stock,  $2,250,000.     The  first  cost 
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of  construction  of  all  the  works  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  would  prob- 
ably not  fall  far  short  of  $2,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany and  Middle  Yuba  Canal  and  Water  Company's  property  was  $1,600,000; 
length  of  main  ditches  and  flumes,  100  miles;  supplemental,  60;  capacity,  5,000 
inches.  Estimated  amount  of  gold  taken  out  by  the  miners  supplied  with  water 
by  this  company  dmjng  the  last  Rve  years,  $2,000,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Greorge  Black,  civil  engineer,  thus  describes  the  district  of  country  through 
which  these  remarkable  ditches  run,  the  prevailing  systems  of  mining,  and  the 
costs  and  profits: 

The  mining  section  of  conntiy  supplied  by  the  Middle  Yaba  canal  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west of  Nevada  county,  and  commences  at  North  San  Juan ;  it  thence  extends,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Middle  Yuba  river,  to  its  iunction  with  the  Main  Yuba ;  thence,  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  the  Main  Yuba,  by  Sebastopol,  Manzanita  Hill,  Sweetlands,  Buckeye,  Birch- 
Tille,  and  French  Corral,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 

At  Junction  Bluff,  a  spur  from  Manzanita  Hill,  the  Middle  and  North  Yuba  rivers^  join 
together  and  flow  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  South  Yuba,  at  Point  Defiance,  three  miles  below  French  Corral. 

From  San  Juan  to  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Junction  Bluff,  the  north  edge 
of  the  mining  ground  is  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  above  it,  having  a  gradual  inclination  to  the  water's  edge.  From  this  point 
to  French  Corral  a  slate  ridge  of  hills  extends  between  the  northwest  side  of  the  mining 

Sound  and  the  river.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  which  extend  to 
e  South  Yuba.  Along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  these  hills,  and  in  the  intervening  val* 
leys,  part  of  the  company's  main  canal  is  situated,  together  with  the  branches  and  resenroira 
belonging  to  iL 

1  be  mining  ground  from  San  Juan  to  French  Corral  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  gently 
rounded  gravel  nills,  in  length  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  each,  separated  by  ravines ; 
the  width  is  more  contra^t^  in  some  places  than  in  others  *,  on  an  average,  it  may  be  taken 
at  1,500  feet.  The  depth  along  the  centre  varies  from  150  to  200  feet,  diminishing  towards 
the  sides.  The  deposit  rests  on  a  basin-^haped  depression  in  Ihe  bed  rock,  which  is  composed 
in  some  places  of  granite,  in  others  of  either  trap  or  transition  slate.  In  those  places  wheiB 
the  superincumbent  gravel  has  been  washed  away  the  bed  rock  is  exposed  to  view,  and  pre- 
sents a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  present  river,  which  flows  several  hundred  feet 
beneath.  The  water-worn  appearance  of  the  rocks,  all  the  angles  and  projecting  points  of 
which  have  been  rounded  on,  show  very  plainly  that  at  one  time  a  powerful  current  of  water 
must  have  swept  over  them. 

The  gravel  hills  are  composed  of  layers  (in  some  places  almost  horizontal)  of  sand  and 
gravel,  intermixed  here  ana  there  with  streaks  of  clay.  The  upper  layers  are  composed  of 
sand  and  fine  jppravel ;  the  gravel  becomes  coarser  as  the  depth  increases.  The  lower  portion 
is  composed  of  boulders  and  gravel  cemented  together  into  a  hard  and  compact  mass,  resting 
on  the  bed  rock.  Gold  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this  deposit ;  the  upper  50  or  60 
feet  contain  it  only  in  very  staiall  quantities;  it  increases  with  the  aepth,  the  lower  20  to  30 
ieet  lying  above  the  bed  rock  being,  invariably  the  richest  The  gold  is  what  is  usually 
termed  '*  fine,*'  being  in  very  minute  scales,  in  some  cases  almost  resembling  the  fineness  of 
dust    Large  and  coarse  gold  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  locality. 

•  •••••••• 

Gold  mining  was  at  first  only  carried  on  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  ravines  or  along  their 
banks,  where  coarse  g6ld  was  found,  with  comparatively  little  labor  or  expense  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  it.  When  these  places  were  partially  exhausted  the  attention  of  miners  was  turned 
to  deposits  such  as  these  under  notice,  which  could  only  be  made  available  by  a  larse  supply 
of  water,  brought  in  over  the  mining  ground  at  a  high  elevation.  It  was  to  attain  this  object 
that  a  number  of  miners  joined  together  in  1853  and  organized  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Com* 
pany,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  their  works.  When  they  were  completed,  a  new 
system  of  working  was  inaugurated  hero,  by  which  water  was  made  to  replace  the  labor  of 
men.  Practical  experience  nas  since  then  proved  that  the  more  water  is  used  the  more  eco- 
nomically and  effectually  can  the  deposits  be  worked.  The  water  is  conducted  from  the  flume 
or  ditch  into  the  measunng  box,  12  to  14  feet  square,  in  the  side  of  which  openings  are  left 
two  inches  in  depth,  and  extending  along  all  the  sides.  The  water  is  allowed  to  attain  a 
depth  of  six  inches  above  the  centre  of  these  orifices.  The  measurements  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  sectional  area  through  which  the  water  flows ;  for  instance,  20  inches  in  length  by 
2  mches  in  depth  iA  called  40  inches  in  miners'  measurement ;  50x2==100,  and  so  on.  The 
discharge  is  regulated  according  to  the  demand,  and  is  allowed  to  flow  during  a  working  day 
of  JO  hours.    A  cubic  foot,  or  7.49  U.  S.  gallons,  equals  38  miners'  inches. 

The  water  from  the  main  canal,  or  from  the  reservoir,  is  carried  over  hi|fh  flumes  and  in 
branch  ditches  to  the  different  hills,  where  measuring  boxes  are  fixed  to  receive  it ;  from  these 
boxes  it  flows  through  pipes  to  the  different  companies  at  work.    The  main  pipes  at  present 
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used  are  made  of  sheet  iron  ODe-sixteeDtb  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  firmly  riveted  together ; 
(8,000  feet  of  pipe  are  in  use  on  the  different  hills. )  The  lengths  are  usnall  j  about  12  feet ;  the 
diameter  from  11  to  18  inches.  The  main  pipe  is  connected  to  a  cast-iron  box,  placed  as  low 
down  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  to  this  box  pipes  of  a  lesser  diameter  are  attached,  at 
different  sides,  so  that  the  water  can  be  thrown  on  different  points.  At  the  extremities  of 
these  pipes  flexible  tubes  are  fixed,  to  which  are  attached  nozzles  with  metallic  ends.  The 
diameter  of  their  orifices  \s  two  to  three  inches.  The  nozzles  are  pointed  against  the  bank 
which  has  to  be  removed.  The  water  used  varies  from  200  to  1,000  inches  ;  1,000  inches, 
miners*  measurement,  equals  26^  cubic  feet,  or  197  U.  S.  gallons ;  in  weight,  1,630  pounds; 
being  a  constant  discharge,  under  pressures  varying  from  140  to  200  feet.  This  colossal 
force  brought  to  bear  against  the  banks  cuts  and  breaks  them  away  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  bed  rock.  Blasting  is  resorted  to  to  break  up  the  cemented  gravel ;  sometimes  long  drills 
and  sand  blasts  are  used,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Where  the  crust  to  be 
removed  is  too  thick  for  this  a  drift  is  run  in  a  little  further  than  tlie  height  of  the  bank,  and 
from  1  to  20  kegs  of  powder  are  used,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  banklo  be  lifted. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hills  the  hard  gravel  is  generally  from  20  to  50  feet  in  depth.  A  drift 
is  run  in  on  the  bed  rock,  and  from  50  to  175  kegs  of  powder  are  used  at  one  blast. 

Some  miners  think  it  more  economical  and  profitable  to  drift.  They  constrnct  parallel 
tunnels  100  feet  apart  on  the  bed  rock,  six  to  s^ven  feet  in  height,  running  into  the  cliffs, 
and  connect  them  together  with  cross-drifts.  The  connecting  walls  are  washed  away  by 
hydraulic  power,  which  causes  the  entire  cliff  to  settle  down  and  break  to  pieces  in  its  fall. 
1  he  water  is  then  brought  to  bear  on  this  mass  with  such  force  that  it  sweeps  everything 
away  through  tunnels  constructed  in  the  bed  rock.  Timber  sluices  are  laid  through  these 
tunnels,  varying  in  width  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  and  18  inches  in  depth.  The 
grade  is  usually  1  foot  in  15.  Two  sluices  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  tunnel  by  different 
companies,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  each.  LiHrgeT  sluices  and  heads  ef 
watiBr,  with  a  smaller  gn^tide,  seem  latterly  to  be  preferred  as  more  efficient. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  effectual  saving  of  the  gold.  In  some  places  the  bottoms 
of  the  sluices  are  paved  with  rounded  stones  of  oblong  shape,  the  lesser  diameter  being  about 
three  inches.  The  gold,  as  it  is  carried  along,  is  deposttea  in  the  interstiees  between  them. 
A  **  clean  up  "  is  made  in  every  10  or  20  days.  In  other  places  blocks  are  used,  sawn  across 
the  grain,  and  about  two  feet  square  and  six  inches  in  depth ;  a  ba  ten  two  inches  wide  and 
two  inches  in  depth  is  placed  between  them  across  the  flume,  whieh  forms  a  hollow  of  four 
inches  in  every  two  feet ;  in  these  crevices  the  gold  is  deposited.  These  blocks,  of  course, 
wear  out  very  rapidly,  and  have,  about  once  in  every  two  months,  to  be  replaced.  The 
velocity  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  rocks  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  are  often  carried 
along  by  the  current  through  the  tunnels.  The  entire  mass  is  precipitated  over  tails  from  12 
to  20  feet  in  height,  which  breaks  np  the  boulders  and  cement ;  the  fragments  are  taken  up 
anew  by  other  sluices,  again  precipitated  over  falls,  which  operation  is  repeated  several  times 
before  the  river  is  reached,  several  hundred  feet  below.  In  several  places  under-current 
sluices  are  used.  At  the  end  of  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  last  sluice-box  a  grating  is  con- 
structed of  iron  bars,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  fine  gravel,  clay,  sand,  and  water  is 
separated  from  the  larger  particles,  and  drops  into  a  set  of  more  gently-graded  sluices  under- 
neath, varying  in  widtn  from  six  to  eight  feet,  through  which  they  are  eanied  off  by  the  cur- 
rent in  one  direction,  while  the  main  body  of  gravel  and  boulders  is  dashed  over  the  falls,  to 
be  a^in  taken  up  by  other  sluices,  along  with  the  tailings  from  the  under  current,  and  sub- 
jected anew  to  the  same  operation,  which  is  thus  repeated  several  times  before  the  river  is 
reached. 

To  show  the  enormous  advantages  gained  by  the  present  system  of  working,  compared 
with  those  formerly  in  use,  I  may  add  that,  taking  a  miner's  wages  at  $4  per  day,  the  cost 
of  extraction  of  a  cubic  yard  of  deposit  will  be  as  follows : 

With  the  pan $20  00 

With  the  rocker 5  00 

With  theLougTom 1  00 

While  with  the  powerful  means  now  employed  it  is  only 20 

A  considerably  greater  quantity  of  gold  is  retained  by  this  eperation  than  by  any  other 
hitherto  employed.  Quicksilver  is  uMd  more  by  some  miners  than  by  others,  distributed 
through  their  sluices  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam  with  the  gold.  They  have  no  fixed  rule  to 
guide  them  in  its  use. 

The  works  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  were  commenced  by  the  construction  of  a 
small  ditch  from  Grizzly  canon  (a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Middle  Yuba)  to  San 
Juan.  The  water  supply  not  being  sufficient,  the  ditch  was  enlarged  in  1855  to  its  present 
size,  while  the  works  were  extended  from  Grizzly  caQon  to  the  river,  across  which  a  small 
dam  was  built.  It  is  situated  about  three  miles  below  Moore's  Flat,  the  latter  place  being, 
in  altitude,  about  1,500  feet  above  it  The  distance  from  the  dam  to  San  Juan  is  22  miles, 
and  four  aiilefl  further  to  the  termination  of  the  main  canal,  at  the  Sweetlands  creek  leser- 
veirs. 
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Four  receiying  reservoirs  bold  the  water  which  flows  at  night  and  on  Sundays — 

San  Joan  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of    2,300  inches. 

Manzanita  Hill  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 2,01)0      ** 

Northmp  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 2,500      ** 

Garden  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 2,000      " 

Total 8.800      ** 

The  various  hills  are  supplied  either  by  branch  ditches  from  these  reservoirs,  or  directly 
from  the  main  canal. 

The  branch  ditches  are  connected^  with  high  flumes  which  span  the  low  ground  intervening 
between  the  ridge  and  the  mining  ground.  At  San  Juan  a  high  flume  connects  with  the 
main  canal. 

The  length  and  greatest  height  of  these  flumes  are  as  follows :  ^ 


San  Juan  aqueduct 

Mazanita  Hill  aqueduct 
Buckeye  Hill  aqueduct. 
Bircbvillo  Hill 


Length. 


Height. 


Ftet. 

Ftet, 

1,200 

48 

2,000 

54 

400 

a> 

1,000 

40 

The  aggp'egate  length  of  the  branch  ditches  is  about  12  miles. 

The  dimensions  oAhe  excavated  part  of  the  main  canal  is  as  follows :  bottom,  four  feet ; 
top,  seven  feet ;  depth,  three  feet;  toe  grade  from  the  dam  to  Grizzly  canon  is  10  feet  per 
nule,  and  from  there  to  San  Juan,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  from  San  Juan  to  Garden  reservoir  are :  bottom,  three  and 
one-half  feet ;  top,  six  feet ;  depth,  two  and  one-half  feet ;  grade,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  main  flume  is  of  the  following  dimensions :  bottom,  four  feet ;  depth,  three  feet,  with 
same  grade  as  ditch. 

The  branch  ditches  are :  bottom,  two  and  one- half  feei ;  top,  four  feet ;  depth,  two  feet ; 
grade,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  safe  capacity  of  the  canal,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  equal  to  a  constant  stream  of  1,500 
inches  for  10  hours,  miners*  measurement,  or  3,600  for  24  hours  =  38  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  cost  of  the  works  has  been  as  follows : 

Construction  of  canal  from  river  to  Mazanita  Hill $361,765  83 

Construction  of  canal  from  Mazanita  Hill  to  Birchville  Hill,  together  with  pur- 
chase from  Sweetlands,  &.c 31,237  50 

Expenses  and  improvements,  to  May,  1857 70,954  29 

San  Juan,  Mazanita,  and  Jones's  reservoirs 18,099  29 

Purchase  of  Grizzly  Company's  works,  at  San  Juan 10,000  00 

Purchase  of  Pollard's,  at  Buckeye  Hill 1,500  00 

Sandy  creek  extension 3,625  00 

Total  cost  toJune,  1858 397,201  91 


Waier  sales,  receipts  a/nd  expenses  qfthe  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company,  fi-amJat^ 

uary  20,  1856,  to  July  1,  1864. 


• 

Sales. 

Receipts. 

January  20.  1856.  to  December  1.  1857 

$164,834  45 
167,113  58 
172,432  54 
378, 940  78 
12.3, 153  80 
68,726  01 

V 

1142.615  48 

December  1.  1857.  to  January  1.  1859....  ....•..•.......••. 

148,689  74 

January  1.  1869,  to  January  1.  1860 

144, 375  39 

January  1.  1860,  to  January  1, 1863 

369,577  81 

January  1.  1863.  to  January  1.  1804 

109, 480  87 

January  1.  1864.  to  July  1,  1864 

62,283  43 

1,075,201  16 

968,022  72 

Expended  in  construction  of  extension  ditches,  reservoirs,  and  other  improvemenis,  and 
working  expenses  in  three  years,  ending  January  1,  1863,  $132,535  70. 
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SlaUnuMt  of  water  tala,  reeeipU  and  exptiuet  Jrom  Jantiary  1,  1863,  to  June 
30,  1864. 


A,  198  a 
r.sss  i 
e.issi 

1*347  0 

iD,ei$  9 

5,OT§S 
S,fl55  8 
92,883  0 
K4C9e 


1«  10 
743  79 
1<»  IT 


64  00 
493  50 

4,!8a  Ig 


138  30 


npenae  ol  .  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  fram  theforegDiogglaUmeoU  that  ths  actual  leceipU  tor  the  h. _..  , 

fi«Dili)66ki  JdI;  1,1864,  B  period  of  ugh[  and on«-halfjeart,haveiuiiwuitedu>|968,0a£  73. 

The  TecMpta  &om  Juuutr  1, 1S60,  to  Janooir  1,  1863,  (three  rean.)  hA*e 

amoimted  10 $369,577  81 

While  the  eipensM  have  been 132,535  00 

Netrecwpta 237, M2  Bl 


Andtbereeriptafroin  Janaar7l,ie63,to  Jnlr  1, 1664, (oneuid one-half  j«ar,) 

hare  amoonted  to |163,764  30 

34,505  10 


In  addi^oD  to  the  ■npplj'  derived  from  the  Middle  Taba,  the  caoal  alio  receivsa  part  of  the 
water  from  the  rBserroir  of  the  Sierra  Nevada-  Lake  Company,  which,  atW  being  naed  on 
Ameiican  Hill,  Chips,  Alleghan?,  and  Uinesoto,  blla  into  tbe  liver  or  ili  brauchei,  and 
fl  wi  from  thence  into  tbe  mtine 

In  like  manner  the  water  in  Eaieka^Lake  Companr's  reiervolr,  afler  being  used  at  Snow 


Point,  Moore's,  Oileant.  Woolsey'i  FlaM,  a 


r  point!  along  the  north  aide  of  the 


nils 

to  (25  per  foot  rani  totDBbare  taken  yean  to  complete,  while  other*  are  still  in  course  of 
construction. 

Ban  Joan  Hill.— The  Eureka  ClfUm  embrseea  80  claini  of  180  feet  by  80  feet— conse- 
qnentlyanareaorSSlacres.  Thedepthof  the ^ld-beariD|F  deposit  ii  100 feet  to  175  feet  Tbe 
north  MM  of  the  granite  bosSn  on  which  it  rests  is  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  over  the  Middle 
Yuba,  which  flairs  beneath.  500  to  1,000  inches  of  water  per  day,  supplied  by  tbe  Enreka 
Lake  Company,  are  osad  thronfh  three  iron  pipes  IS  inches  to  14  Inches  in  diameter. 

I^wdf  of  five  year*— from  Angnst  1855,  to  October,  )86&— were  taken  to  ixinstmeta 
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tunnel  so  that  tbe  gnyel  could  be  worked  to  the  bed  rock.    The  expenses  incnrred  before  a 
dividend  was  declared  were  $142,000. 

The  expenses  of  working  this  claim  from  Jaly  24,  1860,  to  December  21, 1862 — two  and 
one-third  jears — were  as  follows : 

Canvas  and  hose $4,654 

Purchase  of  claims j 22,800 

Water 67,806 

Labor,  qoicksilver,  tools,  &c 51,952 

Lowering  tunnel 20,000 

Lumber 6^400 

Powder 20,000 

193,600 
Proceeds  from  claims 287,200 

Net  profits 93,600 

During  the  period  of  two  and  one-third  years,  eight  months  were  lost  in  lowering  the  exist- 
ing tunnel,  80  as  to  obtain  the  requisite  fall  for  the  flumes. 
December  21,  1862,  to  April  1,  1863— three  and  one-fourth  months : 

^    Expenses  for  water $11,000 

Labor,  quicksilver,  &o 8,000 

19,000 
Proceeds  from  claims 50,000 

Net  profits 31,000 

In  Juno,  1863,  this  company  was  regularly  incorporated,  and  the  office  established  in  San 
Francisco.    The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  expenses  and  receipts  since  then : 

lUctipt9  and  expenditures  of  the  Eureka  Odd  Mining  Company* §  Claim  from  June  5, 1863, 

to  August  11,  1864. 

August  11,  1864 : 

Cash,  labor  account — w $24,966  56 

Expense,  lumber,  candles,  coal,  merchandise,  incidentals 4, 568  42 

Claims  account 602  50 

Hose 1,488  10 

Powder 9,642  17 

Water 35,782  49 

Quicksilver 272  81 

Taxes - 108  40 

Dividend  account 66,000  00 

Balance 4,078  45 

147. 529  90 

August  11,  1864: 
Cash  received  from  claims  from  June  5,  1863,  to  date « $147,529  90 

SAN  JUAN  HILL. 

Doadman  Cut  Mining  Claims-Hniperficial  area,  square  feet 94,623 

Average  depth,  feet 100 

Cubic  contents,  cubic  yards 350,455 

April  29,  1855,  to  February  4, 1859 : 

Water $23,565  76 

Special  expose 20,017  78 

Labor 27,849  75 

71,433  29 
Cash  received  from  claims 156,307  73 

Net  profits 84,874  44 

This  claim  was  entirely  worked  out  in  1859. 

The  average  quantity  of  gold  initwas,  per  cubic  yard 44 

The  total  cost  of  extracting,  including  water,  per  cubic  yard 20 
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MANZANITA  HILL. 

McKeeby  &  Company's  Claims,  average  length  851  feet  by  315  feet,  sqoare 

yards -  28,240 

Average  depth,  feet 120 

AmoQUt  of  gravel,  cubic  yards 1, 191,400 

Cash  received  from  clcdms... $368,932  78 

Construction  of  tunnel $18,000  00 

Water - 81,555  25 

Expenses 142,717  53 

Dividends  paid 126,660  00 

368, 932  78 


This  claim  has  been  fn  operation  since  1855.  The  total  quantity  of  water  used  has  been 
339, 374  inches,  the  price  of  which  has  varied  from  50  cents  to  20  cents  per  inch.  The  aver- 
age quantity  of  gola,  30  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Cost  of  water,  7^  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Total 
cost  of  extraction,  including  water,  20  cents.  The  shaft  sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  bed 
rock  to  the  sluice  is  169  feet  10  inches.  The  size  of  the  claims  is  180  feet  by  80,  or  one- third 
of  an  acre  in  area,  (each  company  owning  several  claims. )  The  average  quantity  of  wat^r 
required  for  the  complete  working  of  ea<3i  has  been  18,614  inches ;  at  20  cents  per  inch, 
$3,722. 

The  Middle  Tuba  Company's  receipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 
1,  1864 $85,506 

The  Eureka  Lake  Company's  reeeipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 
1,  1864,  were,  say 145,060 

Net  receipts 230,506 

The  safe  capacity  of  discharge  of  the  canals  of  both  companies,  being  a  constant  stream 
during  10  hours,  is  as  follows : 

MmofB*  inches. 

EurekaLake  canal 3,000 

Minors'  canal 750 

Other  districts 250 

4,006 

Middle  Yuba  canal 1,500 

5,500  inches  for  ten  hours,  equal  for  24  hours 13,200 

20  per  cent,  deficiency  in  supply,  stoppages,  and  other  causes 2, 620 

10,580 

Say  10,000  inches  per  day,  &c 

In  reference  to  the  Eureka  Lake  canal,  Mr.  Black  makes  the  following  remarks: 

The  section  of  country  which  can  be  supplied  by  these  works  extends  over  a  larg^e  portion  of 
Nevada  county,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Yuba  rivers,  tour  miles 
below  French  Corral ;  thence  it  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  between  these  rivers  toward 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  main  ridg^  between  these  rivers  graduallpr  rises  from 
1,500  feet,  the  altitude  of  French  Corral  above  the  sea,  to  8,000  feet  on  the  summit.  Numer- 
ous lateral  spurs,  with  ravines  separating  them,  extend  from  the  main  ridge  on  each  side  to 
the  rivers.  In  most  cases  the  mining  ground  is  situated  on  benches  near  the  extremities  of 
these  spurs ;  in  some,  however,  it  is  situated  in  channels  between  them.  fVom  French  Corral 
to  Eureka,  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,  the  average  width  between  the  rivers  is  seven  miles; 
from  thence  the  width  gradually  increases  to  about  16  miles  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  first  portion  is  that  in  ^hich  the  mining  section  is  situated,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  175  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  different  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been 
found  may  together  be  about  15  square  miles.  The  deposits  in  addition  to  those  from  French 
Cerral  to  San  Juan,  already  described,  extend  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  by  Badger's 
Hill,  Grass  Valley,  Eurisko,  and  further  up  by  Woolsey's,  Moore's,  Orleans  Flat,  and  Snow 
Point  to  Eureka ;  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  ridge  from  Montezuma  to  Pleasant  HUl, 
Cherokee,  Chimney  Hill,  Columbia  Hill,  Lake  City,  Bloomfield,  Relief  Hill,  and  Mount 
Zjod,    The  thickness  of  the  deposits  varies  from  60  to  200  feet,  nearly  similar  to  those  before 
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described  at  San  Juan,  save  that  they  are  not  so  rich  in  ^old,  and  are  more  intermixed  with 
seams  of  claj,  which  render  them  more  difficult  to  be  worked. 

From  Eureka  to  the  summit  of  the  mountaiBS  no  deposits  have  been  found.  The  geology!- 
cal  formation  is  mostly  granite  and  enei8s>  which  rise.into  high  and  rueged  peaks,  some  of 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  8,500  ieet  above  the  sea.  The  Middle  and  South  Yubas,  with 
their  tributary  streams,  such  as  Canon  creek,  Pass  creek,  and  others,  take  their  rise  in  these 
mountains,  amon^t  which  are  numerous  lakes  from  20  to  400  acres  in  area.  The  Canon 
Creek  hike,  situated  at  the  head  of  Canon  creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  summit,  is  the 
largest,  and  forms  the  company's  principal  reservoir.  A  substantial  dam  formed  of  blocks 
of  granite  has  been  erected  across  its  outlet.  The  transverse  width  at  bottom  is  120  feet,  its 
height  70  feet,  and  length  from  bank  to  bank  250  feet.  The  front  is  protected  with  two 
layers  of  24-ineh  lumVer,  well  secured  to  the  face.  An  arched  sluice  is  constructed  through 
the  dam,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  is  regulated  from  the  interior.  When  full  of  water,  the 
Hrea  of  the  reservoir  is  500  acres,  the  average  depth  of  water  42  feet,  and  its  contents 
935,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Sources  of  supply,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  are  derived  from  the 
mountain  streams,  which  become  swollen  from  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow,  and  afford  a 
four  months*  plentiful  supply.    After  that  date  recourse  is  had  to  the  reservoirs. 

MTKJBRS*  DITCH. 

Copi  of  purchases  of  ditches  and  water  rights $57,900 

Miners'  ditch  and  reservoirs  cost 180,000 

237,900 

EUREKA  LAKE  DITCH. 

Cost  of  purchase  of  small  ditches,  water  rights,  &c 174,250 

Eureka  JLake  dam 35,000 

Lake  Faueherie  dam 8,000 

Smaller  dams 2,000 

Magenta  and  National  aqueducts 23,000 

Storag^e  reservoirs 51,000 

Iron  pipes  to  San  Juan 12,o00 

Main  canal  and  flume 256,000 

Saw-miU 7,000 

806, 150 
Management,  law  expenses,  &c,  20  per  cent....... 161,230 

966,380 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  storage  reservoirs  named  in  the  above  estimate,  with  their 
capacity  and  cost: 


Locality. 


No.  of 
reservoirs. 


Capacity 
in  inches. 


Cost. 


Eureka 

Snow  Point... 

Orleans 

Moore's 

Woelsey's . .  -  - 
Relief  Hill.-.. 
Bl^omfield  .  .. 

Lake  City 

Kennebec 

Grizzly  Hill  .. 
Columbia  Hill 
Grizzl V  Hill  . . 

Cherokee 

Lone  Ridge. .. 

San  Juan 

Pleasant  Ridge 
MonteaomA. . . 


1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
] 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
I 
2 

33 


50 

2,500 

500 

800 

1,000 

300 

500 

2,000 

250 

100 

4,500 

4,000 

500 

700 

3,000 

250 

200 

21^150 


$300 
1,000 
3,000 
6,000 
7,500 
1,500 
1,500 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
15,000 
10,000 
4,000 
2,500 
10,000 
1,000 
1,000 

71,800 
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The  average  annual  water  lales  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Companjt  according  to  the 
annexed  statements,  amount  to  $161, 369,  over  and  above  expenses  of  management,  repairs, 
&.C,    Deducting  10  per  cent  from  this  for  bad  debts  will  leave  a  net  income  of  $145,233. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  with  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on  along  this  ridge 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  since  1850  the  annual  quantity  of  geld  transmitted  to  San 
Francisco  has  amounted  to  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,^00,000. 

So  great  has  been  the  quantity  of  ground  washed  away,  that  many  of  the  ravines  are  cov- 
ered with  a  depth  of  20  feet  and  upwards  of  tailings  from  the  sluices,  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  fall,  therefore  considered  necessary  for  the  sluices,  of  one  foot  in  15,  can  only 
be  obtained  in  these  places  that  are  situated  above  the  rivers,  such  as  those  in  the  San  Juan 
district,  and  higher  up  the  ridge  at  Badger  Hill,  Grizzly  Hill,  Woolaey*s,  Moore's,  and 
Orleans  l?lat 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  of  want  of  fall,  tunnels  are  being  constructed  at  different 
points,  which  take  from  two  to  five  years  to  complete.  Some  of  those  I  visited  are  through 
granite  or  trap,  and  cost  at  the  rate  of  from  $30  to  $60  per  running  foot  They  are  six  to 
eight  feet  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height ;  when  completed  a  flume  will  be  laid  through 
them  and  extended  a  long  distance  down  tne  ravine.  All  the  tailings  with  which  a  ravine  is 
incumbered  will  be  carried  away  through  the  flume  by  the  current  of  water.  After  the  present 
year,  many  of  those  tunnels  now  being  constructed  will  be  finished,  when  numerous  com- 

Eanies  will  be  enabled  to  work,  which  are  now  precluded  from  doing  so  on  account  ef  insuf- 
ciency  of  fall  in  the  creeks. 

I  annex  a  detailed  statement  of  the  localities  supplied  by  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany, and  the  amounts  realized  during  one  week ;  it  is  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  weekly 
sales  during  the  year. 

Water  saU$  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Company  far  the  week  ending  JK/y5, 1862. 

LokeCity,  GrizslyHUl,  and Kennebee $175  00 

Snow  Point 62  16 

Wooliey'g 407  09 

Moore'i 943  64 

Orleans lO  14 

PleaaaatHill 33  50 

Cherokee 208  OS 

Bloomfleld 10  50 

San  Jnan L  305  67 

Columbia  HIU 853  « 

Chimney  Hill 484  a** 

EeUefHiU 212  17 

£areka 61  50 


4,189  77 


Ahitraet  ofnumOdy  repcrU  by  eeeretary  of  the  Eureka  Lake  and  Tuba  Canal  Company. 


1966    Jannary . . . 
Febmary . , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AngQit.... 
September 
October... 
Kovember  . 
December. 


WFt—JmavLBry., 
February , 
March.... 

April 

May 

Jpne 

J^ly 

Aognit. .. 


t 


^ 


$10,079  51 
25,965  33 
30, 173  51 
24.866  78 
21.823  65 
27, 715  34 
23,885  24 
SO,  392  41 
26,093  80 
21.836  95 
18.474  88 
19,590  33 


3 

0, 

I 


270.897  62 


17,615  69 
16.989  64 
20,524  74 
23.027  48 
19,475  72 
25.353  35 
18, 138  69 
25. 114  14 


166,339  45 


$4,856  71 
13,740  97 
27.109  38 
26,496  69 
17,896  09 
30,537  58 
14,259  96 
19, 705  42 
20,873  18 
25.693  60 
17,028  63 
21,812  66 


240,  Oil  88 


16.61130 
12.995  83 
17. 104  16 
32.791  20 
33.375  81 
33.944  15 
15.518  00 
22.935  76 


154.276  21 


•SI 


$3. 143  17 
3.107  58 
3, 615  92 
3.479  15 
3,563  49 
3,575  66 
3,366  30 
3.462  29 
3,356  55 
3, 317  49 
3.393  99 
3.592  97 


40, 954  56 


3.633  74 
3,187  33 
3. 155  96 
3, 361  01 
3,559  99 
3.566  83 
3,515  49 
3.463  50 


I 


$895  36 
976  71 
1.019  05 
3.855  37 
4.066  87 
2. 416  20 
3,802  05 
8.740  31 
3,103  99 
6,966  96 
9,700  96 
3,059  87 


41,623  54 


387  04 
1,437  fi8 

338  93 
1,782  76 
3.040  33 
3,376  65 
3.237  11 
8,374  10 


$5.335  01 
13.242  11 
3,065  76 
18.946  37 
83,871  93 
80,049  69 
89.674  95 
30.361  94 
35,583  36 
31.726  71 
33.173  07 
30.950  73 


27,443  83   15.864  60 


33.705  36 
26.699  17 
30,119  75 
30.356  03 
87. 498  81 
29,192  97 
31,813  66 
33.993  04 


}$ia 

S3, 
80, 

1«. 
84, 

7. 
13, 
14. 
15. 

4. 
15, 


476  86 

474  41 

163  27 
847  73 
551  78 
138  63 
613  47 
581  01 
945  97 
366  78 
443  78 


158.989  33 


13. 113  87 
8,956  81 
13,166  69 
17, 647  43 
15.  T75  49 
17.  100  63 
8,765  40 
17. 098  16 


110,633  73 
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FnENCH  Corral. — The  Nevada  Water  Company  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  New  York  in  November,  1858.  It  then  purchased  the  Shady  Creek 
and  Grizzly  ditches,  and  now  o^\^l8,  in  addition  to  these  ditches,  a  largo  extent 
of  mining  giound.  The  Shady  Creek  ditch  was  located  in  January,  1851,  and 
the  Grizzly  ditch  in  1852.  Both  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  from  Shady  creek  (a  tributary  of  the  Yuba  river)  to  French  Corral. 

The  Shady  Creek  ditch,  the  only  one  in  present  repair  and  use,  has  a  running 
capacity  of  about  2,500  inches,  miner's  measure.  Its  width  is  eight  feet  at  the 
top  and  six  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  three  feet,  having  a  grade  of  about 
14  feet  per  mile.  Its  length  is  about  12  miles,  and  ^vith  the  exception  of  some 
4,000  feet  of  fluming  is  excavated  wholly  in  earth.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
ditches  and  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Nevada  Company  has  been  about  $150,000. 
They  pass  through  Birchville  mining  district,  but  at  present  only  supply  water 
to  the  French  Corral  district.  Six  or  eight  sets  of  claims  in  this  district  besides 
the  claims  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Nevada  Company  are  supplied  from 
their  ditches. 

Another  ditch  from  Shady  creek  to  French  Corral,  built  in  1855,  at  a  cost  of 
some  850,000,  including  reservoirs,  having  a  capacity  of  about  500  inches,  is 
owned  by  the  Empire  Tunne^l  Company  of  this  place.  The  principal  claims  in 
the  French  Corral  district  are  the  Kate  Hayes  Company,  Bird  &  Smith,  Black 
&  Brother,  Empire  Tunnel  Company,  Empire  Flat  Company,  Dockum  Company, 
French's,  Glaister's,  Burke  &  Company,  and  the  Nevada  Water  Company  claims. 

The  price  paid  for  water  is  15  cents  per  inch,  and  the  quantity  used  by  different 
companies  varies  from  200  to  1,000  inches  per  day. 

The  gold  range  of  this  district  is  a  deposit  of  washed  gravel  filling  a  well- 
defined  old  river  channel  to  the  average  depth  of  about  150  feet,  varying  in 
width  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.  This  deposit  is  continuous  from  French  Corral 
to  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  broken  only  by  ravines,  but  below  French 
Corral  and  above  San  Juan  it  is  cut  off  by  the  deep  caiions  of  the  South  and 
Middle  Yuba  rivers.  This  deposit  is  composed  of  what  the  miners  call  blite  and 
red  dirt — the  blue  gravel  or  cement  underlying  the  red  or  gray.  Both  strata  have 
until  recently  been  worked  by  blasting  with  powder  and  washing  by  the  hydraulic 
process.  Hereafter  it  is  believed  that  the  blue  cement  will  be  crushed  with  greater 
profit,  besides  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  gold  lost  by  the  ordinary  wasliinff. 

The  Empire  Tunnel  Company  have  built  and  ajre  running  very  successfcSly 
a  10-stamp  mill,  crushing  the  blue  cement.  The  American  Company,  at  Sebas- 
topol,  are  also  realizing  profits  fi'om  their  eight-stamp  mill,  working  the  same 
blue  gravel. 

The  English  or  "Truckee  Ditch  Company,"  some  10  or  more  years  ago, 
expended  nearly  $1,000,000  in  a  ditch  from  the  Middle  Yuba  to  the  mines  on 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  North  Yubas.  The  enterprise  proved 
disfistrous  for  the  reason  that  paying  hydraulic  mines  could  not  be  found.  The 
gold  deposits  of  that  region  were  generally  found  in  a  thin  stratum  of  gravel 
Ivdng  on  the  bed  rock,  while  the  mass  of  earth  above  contained  little  or  no  gold. 
*  The  paying  lead  could  be  most  readily  worked  by  "drifting  out,"  arid  required 
but  a  small  amount  of  water  to  wash  it.  Under  such  circutnstances  an  extensive 
and  expensive  ditch  like  the  Truckee  Company's  would  not  pay,  and  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  Their  water  right  has  recently  been  purchased  by  some  San  Fran- 
cisco capitalists. 

Tuolumne  Ditch. — ^l^Iost  of  the  ditch  water  used  in  Tuolumne  county  is 
supplied  by  the  Tuolumne  County  Water  Company,  which  takes  its  water  from 
the  Stanislaus  river  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line  above  Columbia.  The  com- 
pany own  two  ditches  known  as  "  the  old"  and  "  the  new."  The  former  cost 
$550,000,  and  the  latter  $1,000,000.  The  old  ditch  was  commenced  on  the  1st 
July,  1851,  and  it  began  to  supply  water  in  May,  1852,  but  the  price  of  water, 
introduced  at  such  great  cost,  was  necessarily  high,  and  the  miners  formed  a 
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combination  to  compel  a  reduction  of  prices  and  afterwards  to  constmct  a  now 
ditcb.  Tbe  ditcb  was  made,  but  in  a  very  expensive  manner,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  was  burdened  with  debt,  so  that  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  (rf  those  who 
owned  the  old  ditch,  leaving  many  of  the  creditors  unpaid.  A  bitter  feeling 
ensued  and  many  threats  of  assassination  were  made,  and  the  ditch  and  flumes 
were  maliciously  injurcd  in  numerous  places.  Although  the  new  ditch  was  pur- 
chased at  a  small  percentage  on  its  cost,  it  did  not  pay  much  profit.  Part  of  it 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  is  swept  nearly  every  winter  by  snow 
avalanches,  and  the  repairs  were  very  expensive.  Forty  miles  of  the  ditch  near 
the  head  are  now  abandoned.  The  company  has  75  miles  of  main  ditch  and 
branches.  The  river  supplies  an  abundance  of  water  till  the  1st  July,  and  after 
that  time  the  reservoirs  ai*e  drained  gradually.  One  of  them  covers  84  acres, 
and  another  is  a  mile  long,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  40  feet  deep.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  reservoira  is  1,800  inches  for  four  months,  in  which  time 
they  are  exhausted,  so  that  there  is  usually  a  month  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  when  the  company  cannot  supply  water.  The  ditch  has  a  grade  of  18 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  flume  is  seven  and  one-haK  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  grade  of  16  feet  to  the  mile.  The  price  for  a  12-inch  stream  is  $3 
per  day ;  of  15  inches  $3  50  j  of  18  inches  ^4  j  of  21  inches  $4  50 ;  of  24 
inches  85  ;  of  more  than  24  and  less  than  48,  20  cents  per  inch  ;  of  more  than 
48  inches  18  cents  per  inch.  The  capacity  of  the  flume  is  3,600  inches.  In 
many  places  flumes  were  constructed  where  it  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to 
have  had  iron  pipe,  and  this  is  being  substituted  now  as  the  flumes  give  way. 
Not  less  than  §100,000  might  have  been  saved  by  using  pipe  at  first.  The  com- 
pany supplies  Columbia,  Yankee  Hill,  Gold  Springs,  Mormon  Gulch,  Saw  Mill 
Flat,  Martinez,  Jamestown,  Montezuma,  Chinese  Camp,  and  their  vicinities.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  company  as  dividends  in  1866  was  $35,750. 

Phcenix  Ditch. — The  Phoenix  Ditch  Company  obtains  its  water  from  the 
Tuolumne  river  in  two  ditches,  known  as  the  Phoenix  and  Hydraulic,  and  sup- 
plies Sugar  Pine,  Soulsbyville,  Sonora,  Shaw's  Flat,  Poverty  Hill,  Algerine, 
Cherokee,  and  Somerville.  The  company  has  84  miles  of  ditching  and  16  miles 
of  flume.  Both  ditches  were  started  in  1850  and  supplied  water  in  small 
quantity  the  next  year,  but  the  Hydraulic  did  not  get  water  from  the  Tuolumne 
river  till  1853,  nor  the  Phoenix  till  1854.  The  highest  flume  is  65  feet  high 
and  360  feet  long,  and  it  '}^&  been  blown  down  once.  The  flume  at  Shaw's 
Flat,  300  feet  high  and  600  feet  longy  has  been  blown  down  twice.  The  flume 
of  the  Phoenix  line  is  five  feet  wide  by  two  and  one-half  deep  j  that  of  the 
Hydraulic  four  feet  wide  by  two  deep.  There  are  two  reservoirs  which  hold  a 
supply  for  two  months  and  a  half.  The  price  for  a  15-inch  sluice  is  $2  per  day 
of  12  hours.  The  Phoenix  ditch  cost  $380,000,  and  the  Hydraulic  $500,000. 
Both  have  been  sold  twice  at  sherifis*  sale.  The  receipts  of  the  ditch  company 
were  $38,000  in  1860,  and  $22,000  in  1866,  and  the  annual  expenses  are  about 
$9,600.  There  are  nine  ditch  tenders  and  collectors,  who  are  paid  $70  and  $80 
per  month.  In  1855  the  price  of  water  was  $6  per  day  for  nine  inches.  The 
water  is  delivered  through  an  orifice  three  inches  high  and  under  a  pressure  of 
'four  inches  over  ^he  orifice.  There  are  near  Cherokee  and  Somerville  some  high 
gravel  hills,  which  may  require  a  large  supply  of  water  when  they  are  opened 
and  their  wealth  demonstrated.  About  ono-foiuiih  of  the  water  is  sold  to  China- 
men, and  one-twentieth  for  irrigation. 

The  Golden  Rock  ditch,  south  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  from  which  it  obtains 
its  water,  supplies  Gravel  Range,  Big  Humbug,  First  Garrote,  Second  Garrote, 
Deer  Flat,  Big  Oak  Flat,  Moccasin  Creek,  Spring  Gulch,  Boneyard,  Pefion 
Blanco,  and  Horseshoe  Bend.  This  ditch  cost  $300,000,  and  is  very  unprofitable. 
There  is  a  flume  1,300  feet  long,  and  part  of  it  is  256  feet  high,  supported  by 
wooden  towers.  The  main  ditch  is  38  miles  long.  The  price  is  $2  per  day  for 
a  biroam  of  20  inches. 
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Muephy's  Ditch. — ^Thci  Murphy's  ditcli  was  commenced  in  1851  and  finished 
in  1856.  Tlie  total  cost  was  $260,000,  of  which  sum  $180,000  was  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  water.  Five  years  after  the  work  was  commenced  dividends  began 
to  come  in,  and  twice  as  much  was  received  by  the  shareholders  as  they  had  paid 
out  four  years  before.  In  1866  $10,000  were  paid  as  dividends,  and  the  Cala- 
veras ditch  was  bought  for  $20,000^  The  present  market  value  of  the  ditch  is 
probably  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  original  cost.  The  Caleveras  ditch 
obtains  its  water  from  the  Stanislaus  river,  and  supplies  Douglas  Flat,  Vallecito, 
French  Flat,  and  Jenny  Lind  and  Quail  Hill.  It  was  finished  in  1858,  and  cost 
81 0,000,  Connected  with  this  ditch  is  the  Salt  Spring  reservoir,  which  covers 
2,000  acres  and  is  30  feet  deep,  and  is  the  largest  reservoir  in  the  foot  hills  of 
California. 

MoKSLUMNE  Ditch. — ^Tho  Mokelumne  Hill  and  Campo  Seco  ditch  has  50 
miles  of  main  ditch,  and  cost,  when  constructed,  $500,000.  The  present  assessed 
value  is  $25,000«  The  fiume  is  40  inches  wide  and  20  deep,  and  has  a  grade 
of  13  feet  to  the  mile.  Originally  it  was  all  flume,  but  the  fluming  has  been 
replaced  by  ditching,  except  for  six  miles,  and  most  of  that  distance  will  be 
ditch.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the  south  fork  of  the  Mokelumne  river.  The 
places  supplied  are  Mokelumne  Hill,  Campo  Seco,  Chile  Camp,  Rich  Gulch, 
and  Comanche  Camp,  and  Cat  Camp  is  to  be  supplied  soon.  In  the  extension 
of  the  ditch  to  the  last-named  place  a  depression  5,000  feet  long  and  80  feet 
deep  is  to  be  crossed  by  iron  pipe  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  30  feet  head.  It  is 
expected  that  the  pipe  will  carry  1,000  inches  of  water.  The  charge  per  inch 
is  25  cents  for  12  hours  to  placer  miners,  and  15  centd  per  inch  to  quartz  miners 
and  millers.     The  water  is  discharged  under  four  inches  of  pressure. 

The  Union  Water  Company^s  ditch  is  35  miles  long  and  takes  water  from  the 
Stanislans  river  to  supply  the  placers'  mining  district  between  that  river  and 
the  Calaveras,  an  area  of  20  miles  square.  There  are  reservoirs  large  enough 
to  hold  a  supply  of  600  ifiches  of  water  for  three  months. 

Amador  Ditch.— The  Amador  Canal  Company  has  two  ditches,  the  Amador 
and  the  Pioneer ;  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amador  is  20  miles  long,  all  of  it  flume. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Mokelumne  river.  The  original  length  was  31 
miles,  but  the  upper  part  was  so  much  injured  in  1862  that  11  miles  were  aban- 
doned and  will  probably  not  be  rebuilt,  or  at  least  there  is  no  thought  now  of 
rebuilding.  Ditch  might  be  substituted  for  flume  for  at  least  half  the  distance, 
and  the  substitution  is  to  be  commenced  soon,  since  portions  of  the  flume  will  not 
last  long.  The  ditch  carries  400  inches  of  water  during  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year,  but  previous  to  1862  that  quantity  was  furnished  the  year  round. 
There  are  parts  of  the  ditch  on  which  the  charge  for  water  is  10  cents  per  inch 
in  winter  and  15  in  summer,  and  on  the  other  parts  the  price  is  16§  cents 
throughout  the  year.  The  gross  income  in  1866  was  $28,000 ;  and  the  ordinary 
expenses  $20,000 ;  and  the  extraordinary  improvements  $8,000,  leaving  nothing 
for  dividend. 

The  Volcano  ditch  has  35  miles  of  main  trunk,  and  obtains  its  water  from 
its  tributaries  of  the  Mokelumne  river.  It  carries  450  inches  of  water,  but  the 
supply  ceases  in  July.  The  price  for  water  is  12^  cents  per  inch  per  day.  The 
cost  of  the  ditch  was  $140,000.  The  gross  receipts  in  1866  were  $5,000,  and 
the  ordinary  expenses  $3,000. 

As  the  mines  at  Volcano  were  in  a  basin  to  which  there  was  no  sufficient  out- 
let, the  company  cut  a  channel  in  the  bed  rock  15  feet  deep  and  a  mile  and  a 
haK  long,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  into  which  a  tail  sluice  was  put.  The  company 
charges  50  cents  per  day  for  the  privilege  of  running  a  sluice-head  into  the  drain, 
and  the  company  have,  besides,  all  the  gold  which  they  can  catch  in  it,  and  it 
amounts  to  about  $3,000  per  year,  leaving  $2,000  net. 

Eureka  Ditch,  (El  Dorado  County.) — ^The  Eureka  Canal  Company  owns 
two  ditches,  which  were  made  as  rivals  to  take  water  from  the  north  fork  of  the 
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Cosnmnes.  They  supply  Pleasant  Valley,  Diamond  Springs,  El  Dorado,  Mi»- 
Bouri  Flat,  Logtown,  Buckeye  Flat,  Shingle  Springs,  OlarksvUlo,  Western  Dig- 
gings, and  the  divide  north  of  the  Cosumnes  to  within  12  miles  of  Sacramento 
city.  The  main  trunks  of  the  two  ditches  are  170  miles  long,  and  the  trenches, 
which  carry  not  less  than  100  inches  each,  are  180  miles  mere ;  making  350 
miles  of  ditching  owned  by  the  company  and  tended  by  its  17  employes.  The 
length  of  small  ditches  made  by  the  miners  to  cany  the  water  from  the  company's 
lines  to  their  claims  is  not  less  than  450  miles.  The  original  cost  of  the  two 
ditches  and  their  branches  was  $700,000,  and  they  are  assessed  at  $30,000. 
There  are  16  miles  of  flume  belonging  to  the  company,  and  there  is  ono  reser- 
voir that  covers  160  acres.  Along  the  higher  lines  of  ditch  the  charge  for  water 
is  16  cents  per  inch  for  10  houre  for  mining,  and  on  the  lower  lines  from  10  to 
12  cents ;  but  farmers  pay  33  cents,  because  the  water  is  worked  up  and  lost  to 
the  company,  whereas  the  miners'  water  runs  down  into  the  lower  ditches,  and  is 
sold  from  them  again  perhaps  three  or  four  times  over.  This  company  sells  for 
an  inch  the  amount  of  water  that  escapes  through  an  orifice  three  inches  high 
and  an  inch  wide  without  pressure. 

Indian  Diggings  Ditches. — ^Three  ditches  from  the  south  and  middle 
branches  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river  to  supply  Indian  Diggings, 
Brownsville,  Fairplay,  Slug  Gulch,  and  Cedarville,  carrying  1,000  inches  in  all 
in  the  spring,  and  declining  to  150  inches  in  September.  One  of  these  ditches 
was  finished  in  1853,  and  the  other  in  1854  and  1855.  The  three  are  owned 
now  by  one  man.  The  original  cost  of  the  three  was  $125,000,  and  they  are 
now  assessed  at  $15,000.  There  is  a  mile  and  a  haK  of  flume.  The  charge  is 
12^  cents  per  inch  for  12  hours,  and  18f  cents  for  24  hours.  The  inch  is  deliv- 
ered under  six  inches  of  pressure.  There  has  been  sale  for  all  the  water  pre- 
vious to  1867.  The  expenses  of  the  ditches  while  full  are  about  one-fourth  of 
the  receipts.  / 

Natorna  Ditch. — The  Natoma  ditch  takes  its  water  from  the  south  fork  of 
the  American  river,  14  miles  above  Folsom,  and  supplies  Red  Banks,  Mormon 
Island,  Willow  Springs,  Rhodes  Diggings,  Texas  Hill,  Alder  Creek,  Rebel  Hill, 
Prairio  City,  and  Tates's  Flat,  which  together  contain  about  500  miners.  The 
ditch  was  constructed  in  1852  and  1853,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  main  trunk 
and  branches  has  been  $200,000.  The  present  assessed  value  is  $75,000.  The 
main  trunk  is  16  miles  long,  eight  feet  wide  on  top,  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  deep.  There  is  also  one  mile  of  flume.  The  price  of  water  varies  at 
different  places,  but  the  average  is  20  cents  per  inch  per  day,  and  the  inch  is 
delivered  under  six  inches  of  pressure.  The  net  annual  profit^  since  1860  have 
been  $30,800,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  twice  as  much.  Previous  to  1861  the 
gross  receipts  were  about  $75,000  annually. 

In  1857  the  company  purchased  9,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  auriferous 
ground  covered  by  their  ditches.  Having  thus  a  large  amount  of  land  which  it 
becomes  important  to  improve,  the  company  have  undertaken  to  build  up  a  large 
manufacturing  to^vn  at  Folsom,  to  which  they  are  about  to  bring  250,000  inches 
of  water,  with  a  fall  of  80  feet.  A  canal  is  being  cut  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  25  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of 
four  feet  to  the  mile ;  and  a  dam  is  to  be  built  in  the  American  river,  of  granite 
laid  in  cement,  400  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  57  feet  high.  The  whole  work 
will  be  finished  in  1868,  and  with  its  assistance  Folsom  will  become  the  most 
important  manufacturing  town  of  the  coast,  next  to  San  Francisco.  Water  power 
can  be  furnished  here  at  one-third  the  cost  of  steam,  and  no  other  town  on  the 
Stat«  coast  can  have  power  so  cheap  or  so  much  of  it,  or  so  near  San  Francisco. 

South  Fork  Ditch.- — The  South  Fork  canal,  in  El  Dorado  county,  has  a 
main  tnink  34  miles  long,  and  carries  600  inches  of  water,  which  is  taken  from 
the  south  fork  of  the  American  river  to  supply  Plao^rville  and  vicinity.  The 
original  cost  wns  $500,000,  and  the  present  value  is  about  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 
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Tlie  total  length  of  the  main  flume,  laterals,  and  branches  is  142 J  miles.  The 
length  of  the  ditch  from  tlie  dam  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river  to  the 
reservoir  near  Placerville  is  54  miles ;  from  the  reservoir  to  Coon  Hollow,  nine 
and  three-foiu-th  miles,  and  from  Hangtown  Creek  to  Buckeye  Flat  32  miles. 
The  Poverty  Point  bi-anch  is  four  and  one-eighth  miles  long ;  the  Indian  Hill 
branch,  four  and  a  half;  the  Clay  llill  branch,  two  ;  the  Sliobcr  Hill  branjch, 
five  5  the  Hangtown  Hill  branch,  one  and  one-eighth ;  the  Texas  Hill  branch, 
one  and  a  half.  The  Gold  Hill  canal  is  10  miles  long;  ita  branches  and  later- 
als, 12j;  the  Weber  canal,  13j;  the  Iowa  canal,  21,  and  the  Red  Hill  branch, 
one  and  a  half.  The  South  Fork  ditch  has  three  reservoirs :  the  Silver  lake, 
which  holds  170,000,000  cubic  feet;  the  Red  lake,  which  holds  115,000,000; 
and  the  Willow  valley,  which  holds  56,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  Gold  Hill 
ditch  has  very  muddy  water,  and  sells  for  an  inch  the  water  which  runs  through 
an  orifice  two  inches  high  and  an  inch  wide  under  a  four-inch  pressure.  The 
South  Fork  canal  sells  for  an  inch  the  amount  that  escapes  from  a  hole  an  inch 
Bqiiare  under  six  inches  of  pressm^e.  The  charge  for  water  is  25  cents  per  inch 
for  mining  pm*poses  at  all  seasons.  Water  for  irrigation  has  been  supplied  in 
some  cases  for  $7  per  acre  of  vineyard  in  its  second  year,  when  the  vines  need 
water  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  grade  of  the  South  Fork  flume  is  four  and  a 
half  feet  to  the  mile.  In  one  place  iron  pipe  is  used  to  cany  50  im;hcs  of  water 
across  a  depression  1,600  feet  long  and  190  feet  deep.  The  pipe  lias  a  diameter 
of  10  inches,  and  the  head  of  the  inverted  siphon  is  20  feet  higher  than  the  foot. 
The  iron  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hunt, 
expresses  the  intention  of  constructing  a  ditch  to  supersede  the  present  flume,  to 
be  27  miles  longer,  to  have  a  gi*ade  of  10  or  13  inches  per  mile,  to  carry  not 
less  than  5,000  inches  of  water,  and  to  supply  many  places  above  the  level  of 
the  present  flume. 

Pilot  Creek  Ditch. — The  Pilot  Creek  ditch  takes  its  water  from  Pilot, 
Little  Silver,  and  Rock  creeks,  and  supplies  Georgetown,  Volcanoville,  Bottle 
HiU,  Fairplay,  Kelsey,  Johntown,  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  Spanish  Flat,  Green- 
wood, Pilot  Hill,  and  Wild  Goose.  The  main  ditch  is  60  miles  long,  and  cost 
S180,000,  and  there  are  65  miles  of  branches  which  cost  $320,000,  making  the 
total  cost  $500,000 ;  and  the  present  maiket  value  is  $18,000.  The  ditch  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of 
flume  and  the  solidity  of  the  banks,  which  are  seldom  broken.  The  largest 
piece  of  flume  is  300  feet  long  and  95  feet  high.  The  capacity  of  the  ditch  is 
1,500  inches,  but  it  is  seldom  full.  It  carries  1,000  inches  about  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  30CLinches  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season  for  three  months.  The 
length  of  the  main  oitch  terminating  at  Wild  Goose  flat  is  60  miles ;  the  Bottle 
Hill  branch,  10  miles ;  the  Volcanoville  branch,  5  miles ;  the  Kelsey's  branch, 
10  miles;  the  Fairplay  branch,  7  miles;  the  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  branch, 
three  miles;  the  Rock  creek  feeder,  7  miles;  the  Rock  Canon  feeder,  three 
miles,  and  the  El  Dorado  ditch  20  miles.  The  price  for  water  is  12  J  cents  per 
inch. 

Michigan  Flat  Ditch.— The  Michigan  Flat  minci*s'  ditch,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river,  was  commenced  in  J 858  and  com- 
pleted in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $3,000,  but  since 
January,  1865,  the  expenses  have  been  greater  than  the  receipts  by  $3,019. 
From  July,  1862,  till  January,  1865,  the  net  profit  was  813,673.  Much  of  the 
flume  was  washed  away  last  winter.  The  water  is  sold  at  20  cents  per  inch  for 
12  hours  to  placer  miners ;  at  20  cents  per  inch  to  quartz  miners  for  24  hours  j 
and  to  farmers  at  SIO  per  acrq  for  the  season,  on  an  average.  The  amount 
received  in  a  year  for  irrigation  water  is  $1,200. 

CoLOMA  Ditches. — Two  companies  supply  Coloma  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  American  river,  with  ditches  which  carry  about  500  inches  of 
water  and  are  13  miles  long.    They  supply  Coloma  and  Uniontown,  charge  the 
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same  rates  as  the  Michigan  Flat  miners'  ditch,  and  sell  about  one-third  of  their 
water  for  irrigation. 

Bear  River  Ditch. — The  Bear  river  and  Auburn  Water  and  Mining  Com 
pany  has  75  miles  of  main  trunk  and  250  miles  of  branches,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  and  now  assessed  at  $25,000.  In  1863  the  receipts  were 
$90,000 ;  in  1864,  $75,000 ;  in  1865,  $55,000 ;  and  in  1866,  $40,000.  The 
ditch  takes  its  water  from  Bear  river,  and  supplies  Auburn,  Illinoistown,  New 
Castle,  Pine  Grove,  Virginiatown,  Clover  Valley,  Antelope  Ravine,  Secret  Ravine, 
Miners'  Ravine,  Mississippi  Bar,  Rattlesnake  Bar,  Horseshoe  Bar,  Doten's  Bar, 
Rose  Flat,  Millertown,  Doty's  Ravine,  Doty's  Flat,  and  Whiskey  Diggings — in 
fact,  the  whole  country  between  the  American  river  and  Bear  river,  extending  25 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  many  more  from  east  to  west.  It  is  estimated 
that  $50,000,000  have  l>een  washed  out  by  means  of  the  water  of  this  ditch,  and 
could  not  have  been  obtained  ^vithout  it.  The  Bear  River  ditch  carries  3,000 
inches  when  full,  and  the  Gold  Hill  ditch  1,500 ;  but  in  September  the  two  do 
not  carry  more  than  2,000  inches.  The  Bear  River  ditch  had  13  miles  of  flume 
on  the  line  when  first  made,  but  since  then  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  all  save 
half  a  mile.  In  one  place  there  was  a  flume  139  feet  high  and  900  feet  long, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  and  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  it.  This  com- 
pany has  been  notable  for  its  litigation,  in  which  it  has  expended  $250,000,  and 
some  of  the  judgments  rendered  against  it  have  been  notorious  for  their  injustice. 

Michigan  Bluff  Ditch, — The  El  Dorado  Water  Company  obtains  its  water 
from  El  Dorado 'caiion,  and  supplies  Michigan  Bluff  and  vicinity.  The  main 
ditch  is  20  miles  long,  and  the  total  length  of  ditch  and  branches  35  miles.  The 
amount  of  water  carried  is  400  inches  during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  ditch  is 
dry  after  the  middle  of  July.  The  ditch  was  commenced  in  1853  and  finished 
in  1855,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $8,000.  In  the  spring 
the  demand  for  the  water  is  not  equal  to  the  supply.  The  price  is  15  cents  per 
inch,  .delivered  under  a  six-inch  pressure. 

Dutch  Flat  Ditch. — The  Dutch  Flat  Ditch  Water  Company's  ditch  has 
a  capacity  of  3,000  inches,  takes  its  water  from  the  north  fork  of  the  American 
river  and  from  Little  Bear  river,  and  supplies  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  Nary  Red, 
and  Lost  Camp,  and  formerly  it  supplied  Blue  Bluff.  The  length  of  the  ditch 
and  branches  is  60  miles,  the  original  cost  $100,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  $40,000.  For  three  months  4,000  inches  are  sold  per  day ;  but  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  diy  season  the  amount  is  not  more  than  400  inches.  The 
water  is  sold  under  six  inches  of  pressure,  at  12 J  cents  per  inch.  The  Central 
Pacific  railroad  runs  for  portion  of  its  route  very  near  the  ditch,  and  has  done 
very  serious  damage  to  it.  The  direct  loss  so  far  has  been  not  less  than  $60,000. 
The  railroad  has  become  owner  of  the  ditch  itself,  where  it  crosses  the  sections 
belonging  to  the  road ;  but  has  not  charged  the  water  company  anything  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  land.  But  in  consequence  of  the  near  proximity  of  the 
railroad  cutting  and  embankment  the  ditch  was  ruined  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  it  was  necessary  to  erect  3,000  feet  of  flume,  and  to  lay  down  3,500  feet 
of  31-inch  iron  pipe,  and  837  feet  of  32-inch  pipe.  The  ditch  began  to  supply 
water  in  1851. 

South  Yuba  Ditch. — The  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  takes  water  from 
the  South  Yuba,  Deer  creek.  Rock  creek,  Meadow  lake,  and  other  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Meadow  lake?,  and  supplies  Nevada,  Chalk  Bluff,  You  Bet, 
Omega,  Alpha,  Blue  Tent,  Quaker  Hill,  Scotch  Flat,  and  Grass  Valley,  in 
Nevada  county,  and  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run,  in  Placer  county.  The  company 
owns  several  ditches,  which  measm-e  in  all  275  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
$1,000,000.  Bean's  History  and  Directory  of  Nevada  County  saysr  "In  12 
years  the  expense  accpunt  of  the  company  reaches  $1,130,000,  and  its  receipts 
$1,400,000."  A  dam  42  feet  high  and  1,150  feet  long  was  built  across  the  outlet 
of  Meadow  lake,  which  when  full  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
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There  is  a  tunnel  3,800  feet  long,  cut  at  a  cost  of  $112,000  through  a  cftvide  be- 
tween the  South  Yuba  and  Deer  creek.    The  company  control  about  12,000  inches. 

The  South  Yuba  ditch,  in  Placer  county,  is  26  miles  long,  beginning  at  the 
lower  end  of  Bear  valley,  and  supplying  Gold  Run,  India  Hill,  Canon  creek, 
and  Nary  Red.  The  ditch  was  completed  in  1865,  and  it  runs  2,500  inches. 
There  is  usually  demand  for  all  the  water.  The  assessed  value  is  §20,000.  The 
^rade  of  the  ditch  is  13  feet  to  the  mile.  The  largest  flume  is  48  feet  high,  and 
100  feet  long.  The  head  of  the  ditch  is  so  elevated  that  the  water  is  sometimes 
full  of  snow,  and  is  unfit  for  hydraulic  washing  or  for  any  other  kind  of  mining. 
The  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $108,000. 

Truckee  Ditch. — The  Truckee  ditch,  to  supply  Minnesota  and  other  points 
in  the  vicinity  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southern  line  of  Sierra  county,  was 
constructed  in  1858,  and  was  abandoned  and  went  to  ruin  in  1865.  It  is 
said  the  cost  of  the  ditch  was  81,000,000.  As  the  diggings  grew  poor,  the  ditch 
ceased  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  repairs.  There  were  13  miles  of  flume,  eight 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  hung  on  the  side  of  a  steep  canon.  An  artificial 
lake  was  made  for  a  reservoir.     The  capacity  of  the  ditch  was  3,000  inches. 

Sears's  Ditch. — Sears's  .Union  Ditch  is,  with  its  branches,  18  miles  long, 
and  supplies  Howland  Flat,  Pine  Grove,  Potosi,  St.  Louis,  and  Cedar  Grove.  It 
carries  2,000  inches  for  four  months  in  the  wet  season,  and  about  200  inches  in 
October.  There  are  two  miles  of  fluming.  An  extension  of  the  ditches  has  been 
commenced,  to  be  20  miles  long,  and  to  cost  $50,000.  The  charge  is  30  cents 
per  inch  for  24  hours  for  piping  companies,  and  50  cents  for  drifting  companies. 
The  water  is  sold  under  a  pressure  of  10  inches,  measured  from  the  middle  of 
the  orifice.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  water,  except  in  the  spring.  The 
extepsion  is  to  supply  Scales's  Diggings  and  Poverty  Hill.  At  the  latter  point 
the  company  is  also  cutting  a  bed  rock  tunnel  six  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and 
500  feet  lon^  to  drain  a  basin  nearly  a  mile  square  of  rich  ground.  The  tunnel 
is  to  be  finished  next  year. 

Nevada  Reservoir  Ditch. — ^The  Nevada  Reservoir  Ditch  Company  takes 
1,000  inches  of  water  from  Wolf  creek,  and  supplies  Sucker  Flat  and  Mooney 
Flat.  The  main  ditch  is  28  miles  long,  and  in  that  distance  there  are  not  more 
than  600  feet  of  flume,  the  highest  12  feet.  The  ditch  was  commenced  in  1857, 
and  finished  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $1 16,000.  The  company  does  not  sell  any  water, 
but  uses  it  all  on  Sucker  Flat,  in  its  own  claims.  There  has  been  no  washing 
at  Mooney  Flat  for  two  years. 

Excelsior  Ditch. — The  Excelsior  Canal  Company  owns  the  Excelsior,  the 
Bovver,  the  Tunnel,  and  the  Onsley  Bar  ditches.  The  first  named  takes  1,500 
inches  from  the  South  Yuba.  It  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  finished  in  1858. 
The  supply  is  constant,  and  the  length  is  28  miles.  The  Bovyer  is  20  miles 
long,  and  takes  2,000  inches  from  Deer  creek,  opposite  Rough  and  Ready ;  but 
the  supply  faUs  in  the  summer.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1858,  and  finished 
in  1859.  The  Tunnel  ditch,  commenced  in  1851,  and  finished  in  1852,  is  20 
miles  long,  and  takes  1,000  inches  from  Deer  creek.  It  fails  in  the  summer. 
The  Ousley  Bar  ditch  is  10  miles  long,  and  starts  at  Smai-tsville,  where  it  is  fed 
uith  800  inches  of  fresh  water  from  other  ditches.  It  was  commenced  in  1852, 
and  finished  in  1853.  On  the  Excelsior  ditch  there  are  five  miles  of  low  flume, 
and  half  a  mile  of  40-inch  iron  pipe,  a  mile  of  20-inch  pipe,  and  half  a  mile  of 
3^inch  pipe.  The  40-inch  pipe  crosses  a  depression  150  feet  deep,  and  with  a 
head  of  32  feet,  carries  2,500  inches  of  water.  The  original  cost  of  the  four 
ditches  was  $1,000,000.  The  water  is  discharged  under  10  inches  of  pressure, 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  The  price  is  20  cents  per  inch  for  less 
than  100  inches;  15  cents  per  inch  for  more,  and  for  irrigation  there  is  no  fixed 
price;  but  a  field  of  10  or  15  acres  pays  $50  for  a  season.  The  amount  of  water 
is  about  5,000  inches  for  eight  months,  3,500  for  two  months,  and  2,500  for  the 
last  two  months  before  the  rains  come. 
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FoRBESTOWN  DiTCH. — The  South  Feather  Water  Company  gets  water  from  the 
south  fork  of  Feather  river,  and  supplies  Forbestown,  Brownsville,  Hansonville, 
Evansville,  Wyandotte,  Bangor,  and  Brown's  valley,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  divide 
between  the  Sonth  Feather  and  the  North  Yuba.  The  main  ditch  is  30  miles  long, 
and  the  branches  30  miles  more.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  finished 
in  1857.  There  is  one  mile  of  flume  on  the  main  ditch.  The  highest  part  is 
60  feet  high,  but  very  little  of  that.  The  original  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $300,000, 
and  its  present  assessed  value  is  $25,000.  The  ordinary  charge  per  inch  for  24 
hours  is  30  cents,  and  for  12  hours  20  cents ;  but  there  are  places  where  the  water, 
after  being  sold,  can  be  picked  up  and  sold  again,  and  there  the  price  is  10  cents 
for  12  hours.  It  is  probable  that  a  branch  will  be  constructed  to  Indiana  Ranch 
and  Oregon  Hill,  at  which  latter  place  there  is  a  large  body  of  rich  ground. 

Orovflle  Ditch. — The  Oroville  ditch  has  a  main  trunk  22  miles  long,  and 
was  finished  in  1856.  The  original  cost  was  $250,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  is  $20,000.  The  capacity  is  800  inches,  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  inch  for  drift  claims,  10  cents  for  hydraulic  and  sluice 
claims,  and  $1  25  per  acre  per  week  for  irrigation. 

Table  of  Canals  and  Water  Ditches. — The  following  complete  table 
of  all  the  canals  and  water  ditches  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State  is  taken  from 
Langley's  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  a  valuable  work  published  biennially  in  San 
Francisco.  As  many  of  these  properties  have  been  consolidated  or  changed  haqds 
since  the  table  was  prepared,  thp  names  of  the  owners  are  omitted.  Mr.  Langley 
says : 

There  are  5,328  miles  of  artificial  water  courses^  for  miniDgf  purposes,  censtracted  in  this 
State,  at  a  cost  of  $15,575,400.  In  addition  to  the  leng^th  here  stated,  there  are  nnmerous 
subsidiary  branches,  tlie  ag'gregate  length  of  which  is  estimated  at  over  800  miles,  and  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  of  new  ditches  in  the  course  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  there  are  numerous  enterprises  organized  to  furnish 
water  for  municipal  and  agricultural  purposes.  Twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior are  thus  supplied,  and  the  capital  employed  amounts  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  is  an  extensive  and  costly  undertaking,  with 
a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  The  county  of  Los  Angeles  has  nearly  300  miles  of  ditches,  and 
extensive  works  for  the  supply  of  water  have  been  completed  in  San  Bernardino,  Yolo,  and 
several  other  agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 

Table  of  canals  and  water  ditches  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State,  teith  the  loco- 

tion,  source  of  water,  length,  cost,  dx.,  qf  each. 


Name  of  ditch. 


AMADOR  COUNTY, 


Amador 

Amador  Co.  Canal... 

Boyle 

Buckeye 

Bucna  Vista 

Bntte  Canal 

Cosumnes  Water  Co. 

Dry  Creek 

Indian  Gulch 

Indian  Gulch 

Kellum  Ditches  (3).. 

Lancha  Plana 

Lorees 

Meeks 

Mile  Gulch 

Open  Cut  Flume 

Pardees  

Pujiuton's 


Source  of  water. 


Sutter  creek 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork . 


Sutter  creek,  north  fork  . . . . , 

Sutter  creek,  north  fork 

Mokelumne  river,  north  fork . 
CosUmnes  rivor,  south  fork  .. 

Dry  creek 

Jackson  creek,  middle  fork  . . 

Rancheria  creek 

Jackson  creek ,  middle  fork . . . 
Jackson  creek,  middle  fork . . . 
Rancheria  creek,  south  fork . . 

Jackson  creek,  south  fork 

Rancheria  creek 

Sutter  creek 

Jackson  creek, south  fork  ... 
Sutter  creek, middle  fork.... 


a   . 
—  .a 

^  s 
a-2 


13 
66 

i 

5 
15 
50 
22 

4 
10 

3 
22 
30 

5 

2 

4 

U 


Cost. 


25 


$20,000 

400,000 

3,500 

3,000 

18,000 

125,000 

40,000 

6,000 

10,000 

2,000 

22,000 

30,000 

2, 900 

1,500 

2,  m) 

90,000 


15,000 
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Table  of  canals  and  water  ditches,  <S;c, — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


AMADOR  COUNTY— Continued. 


Phelps  &  Co 

Pigeon  Creek 

Potosi 

Proctor,  Walker  &  Co.*8  . 

Reichling  &  Alt  (2) 

Eichtmyer , 

Eich&Co.*s 

Bitter 

Sutter  Creek  and  Volcano. 
Volcano 


Source  of  water. 


BUTTE  COUKTY. 


Ahbott  &Co 

Butte  Creek 

Cherokee  Co 

Deweys 

Forbestoi^Ti 

Hutchings 

Little  Butte 

Oregon  Gulch 

Bock  Creek , 

Spring  Valley 

Table  Mountain 

Williams ^ 


Dry  creek , 

Cosnmnes  river,  south  fork.., 

Dry  creek 

Jackson  creek , 

Sutter  creek,  south  fork 

Dry  creek 

Big  Bar  canon 

Cosumnes  river 

Sutter  creek 

Mo&elumne  river,  tributaries. 


Butte  creek 

Table  mountain 

Feather  river,  west  branch 
South  Feather  river 


Butte  creek 

Oregon  gulch  ... 
Rock  creek  . . . . . 
Spring  valley  . . . 
Table  mountain. 


CALAVERAS   COUNTY. 

Calaveras  County  Ditch  Co 

Campo  Seco  &,  Mok.  Hill  Canal  Co. 

Clark  &Co.*8 

Conrad's 

Fisher's 

Fisher's 

Harris 

Kadish 

Old  Gulch 

Pillsbury's 

Pope 

San  Antonio 

Table  Mountain 

Union 

Union  Water  Co 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 


Bunker  Hill 

Cox  &  Frazier 

Curley  Jack 

Grider's 

Independence 

Indian  Flat 

Lone  Pine 

McLaughlin 

Moore's 

Patrick's 

Quartz  Gulch 

Stevens  W.  M.  <&  M.  Co. 
Wingato  Bar 


Stanislaus  river 

Mokelumne  river 

Mokelumne,  south  fork 

Mokelumne,  forks 

Mokelumne,  middle  fork 

Mokelumne,  north  fork 

Mokelumne,  middle  fork \ 

•  Mokelumne,  middle  fork 

O'Niel's  creek 

Lincoln  Fork,  Mokelumne  river. 

Willow  creek 

San  Antonio  creek 

San  Antonio  creek 

Murray  creek 

Stanislaus,  north  fork 


Independence  creek 

Myer's  creek 

Grider  creek , 

Grider  creek 

Independence  creek 

Myer's  creek 

Indian  creek 

Buxton's  creek 

Buzzard  Hill  creek 

Buzzard  Hill  creek 

Quartz  gulch 

Coon  creek  and  Craig's  creek. 
Oak  Flat  creek 


00    h£i 


6 
7 
5 

14 
8 

15 
5 

25 
7 

43 


n 

10 
10 
11 


2 
14 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 


Cost. 


$6,000 

8,000 

2, 5('0 

16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

150,000 

18,000 

140,000 


700 

10,000 

5,000 

20,000 


1,000 

8,000 

3,000 

1,200. 

4,000 

6,000 

2,000 


36 

150,000 

36 

25 

80,000 

8 

20,000 

15 

15,000 

20 

20,000 

7 

10,000 

12 

11,000 

10 

15,000 

12 

10,000 

7 

8,000 

15 

15,000 

28 

40,000 

10 

10,000 

50 

350,000 

4i 

18,000 

2 

1,000 

3 

3,000 

2 

1,500 

1 

4,000 

3 

3,500 

4 

8,000 

2 

600 

2 

1,000 

2 

2,000 

n 

400 

7 

15,000 

1 

2,0u0 
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Table  qf  canals  and  water  ditches^  dtc, — Continued. 


■*• 


Name  of  ditch. 


£L  DORADO  COUNTY. 


BrowDSville 

Cataract 

Clay  Hill 

Eagle 

El  Dorado  &  Tunnel  Hill 

Eureka  Canal  Co 

Foster 

Gold  Hill 

Granite  Creek 

Iowa 

Italian 

Jones's  Hill 

Michigan  Bar 

Montezuma 

Parker 

Pilot  Creek * < 

Mull's  (3) , 

Kock  Creek  &  Michigan  Flat.. 

Rossington 

Boush  &,  Simpus , 

Shanghae 

Shober 

South  Fork  Canal 

"^  Texas 

Webber , 


INYO  COUNTY. 


6an  Carlos. 


KLAMATH  COUNTY. 


Camp  Creek 

Cecilville 

Nordhcimer  Creek  . . . . 

Petersburg 

Sawyer's  Bar 

Sundry  other  ditches. 


LASSEN  COUNTY. 


Adams 

Adams  &  Batchelder 

Emerson 

Susanville 


MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 


Mortons 

Snow  Creek . 


MONO  COUNTY. 


Mono 


NEVADA  COUNTY. 


Buckman  &,  Currans. 

E.  WiUiams 

Empire  Co.'a , 


Source  of  water. 


Cosumnes  river,  south  fork 

Cosumnes  river,  south  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Cosumnes  river 

American  river,  south  fork 

Cosumnes  river,  north  fork 

Hangtow^n  creek 

Hangtown  creek. 

American  river,  south  fork 

Iowa  and  Brush  canons 

Chunk  canon 

Otter  creek 

Cosumnes  .river,  middle  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Webber  creek 

Pilot  and  Rock  creek 

Hangtown  creek 

Am.  river  S.  F.,  and  Rock  creek. 
Webber  creek  and  Chunk  canon  . 

Canon  creek 

Cosumnes  river,  middle  fork 

Big  canon 

American  river,  south  fork 

Hangtown  creek 

Chunk  canon 


Owen's  river. 


Camp  creek 

Salmon  river, east  fork.. 

Nordheimer's  creek 

Salmon  river,  south  fork. 
Salmon  river, north  fork. 


Susan  river .. 
Susan  river . . 
Willow  creek. 
Piute  creek .. 


Maxwell's  creek. 
Snow  creek..... 


Virginia  creek. 


Steep  Hollow  creek. 

do 

Shady  creek 


8 

6 

2 

8 

10 

450 

2 

12 

3 

21 

3 

1.5 

20 

10 

10 

150 

13 


10 
10 
16 
5 
33i 

131 


15 


Cost 


$15,000 

10,000 

500 

500 

15,000 

500,000 

1,200 

12,000 

9,000 

20,000 

3,000 

10,000 

60,000 

6,000 

30,000 

300,000 

4,000 

150,000 

30,000 

6,000 

12,000 

5.000 

300,000 

300 

16,000 


30,000 


1 

2,000 

7i 

7,500 

2 

2.600 

5 

7,000 

3 

5,000 

73 

5 

7,000 

4 

5,000 

8 

12,000 

u 

2,000 

15 

10,000 

10 

800 

20 

75,000 

13 

20,000 

16 

40,000 

13 

50,000 
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TdJble  qf  canals  and  water  ditches^  d;c. — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


NET  ADA  COUNTY— CoDtioaed. 


Eureka  Water  Co 

£zcel8ior  Canal  Co... 

Gardner's 

Nevada  Water  Co.... 

Remington  Hill 

Sargent  &  Jacob's 

South  Tuba  Canal  Co. 

Stehr's 

Union 


PLACER  COUNTY. 

American  River  W.  &  M.  Co. 
Auburn  &  Bear  River.. ...... 

Bartlett&,  Thomas.... 

Byrd's  VaUe 


Dutch  Flat  Water  Co 


Wi 


£1  Dorado  Water  Co... 
Gold  Hill  and  branches. 

Grizzly 

Hall  &  Hubbard's 

Hancock . 

Hills 

Independent 

Indian 

Indiana  Water  Co 

Jamison 

McKee 

McElnstrj 

Bfiner's 

Mountain 

North  Shirt  T^l 

Secret  CaSon 

South  Tuba... 

Todd's  Valley 

Union 

Union,  Tankee  Jim.... 
Volcano 


PLUMAS  COUNTY. 


Burton  Gulch 

Cascade  Water  Co 

Feather  River  and  Warren  Hill. 

Grub  Flat 

Humbug 

HungananHill 

Indian  Bar 

Mosquito 

Mount  Pleasant 

Nelson  Point 

Pioneer 

Plumas 

Richmond  Hill 

Saw  Mill  &  Taylor  HiU, 

Spanish  Ranch 

Spring  Garden 

Twelve-Mile  Bar 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Source  of  water. 


Middle  and  South  Tuba  rivers 
South  Tuba  and  Deer  creek. .. 

Bear  river  

Shady  creek 

Steep  Hollow  creek 

Greenhorn  creek..... 

South  Tuba  river 

Greenhorn  creek .'• 

do 


American  river 

Bearriver 

....do 

Volcano  canon 

American  river,  north  fork,  and 
Little  Bear  river. 

El  Dorado  canon 

Bearriver 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Bearriver 

Volcano  canon.... 

Indian  canon 

Volcano  canon 

Indian  canon. 

Canon  creek 

Indian  canon 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Owl  creek 

Shirt  Tail  canon,  south  fork 

Deep  canon 

Shirt  Tail  canon 

Secret  canon 

South  Tuba  river 

Volcano  canon 

Shirt  TaU  caflon 

do 

Volcano  canon 


I 


Burtongulch 

South  feather  river 

do 

Mead  Valley  creek 

Butte  creek 

Slate  creek 

Chipp'screek 

Mosquito  creek 

Silver  lake 

Nelson  creek..... 

Feather  river,  south  fork. 

Silver  lake. 

Onion  Valley  creek 

Mill  creek 

Spanish  creek 

Spring  Garden  creek 

Rush  creek 

do 

do , 

do 


.5  .a 


150 

69 

22 

13 

16 

56 

200 

4 

5 


22 

90 

220 

3 

60 

3J 

40 

6i 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

2 
15 
25 
20 

7 
12 
16 
25 
12 

8 
12 
10 


4 

15 

14 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 

10 
6 

10 
8 
4 
5 

30 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 


Cost. 


$30,000 
40,000 
40,000 
30,500 
1,500,000 
4,500 
12, 000 


100,000 

650,000 

65,000 

2,000 

100,000 

100,000 

110,000 

5,000 

50,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

23,000 

9,000 

^,000 

15,000 

25,000 

100,000 

50,000 

32,000 

9,000 

128,000 
15,000 


5,000 

30,000 

20,000 

5,000 

6,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

30,000 

30,000 

10,000 

25,000 

12,000 

15,000 

15,000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,500 

1,000 

2.550 
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Table  qf  canals  and  water  ditchesj  &c. — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


SACRAMENTO   COUNTY. 

American  River  W.  &.  M. Co.... 

Deer  Creek  W.  &  M.  Co 

NotomaW.  &  M.  Co 

Sacramento  &  Amador  Canal  Co. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 


Arbuckle 

Bald  Hill 

Cedar  Flat.... 
Clear  Creek... 
Cottonwood... 

Davis 

Do 

Eagle 

Know  Mucket. 

Prairie 

Quarti  Hill... 
Sacramento... 
Spring  Creek.. 

Toaon 

Watson 


SIERRA  COUNTY. 


American 

Amott 

Council  Hill 

Cox  Bar 

Depot 

Feather  River 

Fiddle  Creek 

Fisk 

Goodyear*8  Bar 

Grass  Flat 

Green  d&  Pardj 

Grizzly  Hill.... 

Hosier 

Humbug 

Indian  Hill 

Irish 

Jim  Crow 

Kanaka 

Kimball 

Rock  Cceek 

Said  &,  Reese 

Sailor 

Sayer's  Union  (4) 

Slate  Creek  &  Gibsonville. 

SnowCreek 

Truckee 

Waukegan 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 


Altona,  Mugeinsvllle. 
Altona,  Oro  ("ino . . . . 

Barker,  Oro  Fino 

Barkhouse 

Brown 


Source  of  water. 


American  river. 
Cosumnes  river. 
American  river. 
Cosumnes  river. 


Cottonwood,  middle  fork. 

Cottonwood  creek 

Whiskey  creek 

Clear  creek 

Cottonwood  creek 

Clear  creek 

do 

Eagle 

Clear  creek 

Cottonwood,  north  foxk.. . 

Chum  creek 

Sacramento  creek 

Spring  creek 

Clear  creek 

Jerusalem , 


Little  Grizzly  creek 

Fiddle  creek 

Rock  creek 

Yuba  river 

Indian  creek 

Feather  river,  south  branch. 

Fiddle  creek 

Goodyear's  creek 

Yuba  river 

Grass  flat 

Little  Grizzly  canon 

Cherokee  creek 

Cannon  creek 

Humbug  canon 

Yuba  river 

Jim  Crow  canon.... 

Ladies*  canon 

Bunker  Hill 

Rock  creek ^. 

Sardine  lake.... 

Shower  branch .. 

Slate  creek  and  tributaries.. 
Slate  creek,  west  branch.... 

Snow  creek 

Truckee lake 

Slate'  creek,  west  branch .  • .  • 


Eidder^s  creek. 

do 

do 

Barkhouse.... 
Kidder's  creek. 


30 
6 

16 
6 


12 
8 
3 

53 

18 
8 
2 

16 
4 

17 
8 

22 

10 
3 

17 


7 
7 
3 
1 

li 

2 

<» 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 
11 

3 

3 

3 

8 

2 

6 

3 

7 

6 
15 

3 

4 


Cost. 


1300,000 
133,000 
390,000 
125,000 


10,000 
15,000 

3,000 
140,000 
10,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 

5,000 
15,000 

4,000 
25,000 
16,000 

4,000 
18,000 


50,000 

12,000 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 

4,000 

1,500 

18,000 

5,000 

2,500 

13,000 

3,000 

50,000 

2,000 

6,000 

5,000 

12,000 

14,000 

40,000 

10,000 

34,000 

10,000 

150,000 

10,000 

9,000 


7,000 

i 


16 

3,000 

15 

4,000 

12 

4,000 

5 

2,000 

9 

3,500 
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Tat^  of  canals  and  water  ditches,  dc. — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY— Continued. 


Callahan's  Ranch. . . 

Cottonwood 

Crawford's 

French  Flats 

FoVtGoff 

Hawkinsville 

Jackson's  Bar 

McKinney's  Creek.. 

Mugj^nsTille . . . 

Qoartz  Hill 

Qoartz  Valley 

Scott  Bar 

Scott  River 

Shasta  River  Canal. 

Siad  Valley 

Whiting  Hill 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 


Kappelmann  Co 

Knight's  Ferry  &  Table  Mt. 

La  Grange 

Mountain  Brow 

Bui  Joaquin 


TRINITY  COUNTY. 


AttingeiB 

Canyon  Creek 

Canyon  Creel^  W.  Co.'s. 

Carder's 

Carrier  Gulch 

Chapman's « 

Currie's 

Depinett's .. 

Dunham's 

EastFork 

East  Fork 

Eastman's 

Evans'  Bar 

Fegan's 

Fenning's 

Gold  Bluff...,-.. 

Hatchet  Creek 

Honest  Bar 

Junction  City ..., 

Junction  City , 

Lewistown 

Mooneyes  Gulch 

North  Fork 

North  Fork 

Ohio  Flat 

Pettijohn  &  Co.  (3).... 

Poverty  Flat 

Red  Flat 

Red  Hill... 

Red  Hill 

Ridgeville 

Rusn  Creek 

Steiner's  Flat 

Stratton's 

Swift  Creek 

Taylor  Flat 


Source  of  water. 


Scott  river,  south  fork. 
Cottonwood  creek . . . . . 

do 

Scott  river,  south  fork. 

Turner  creek 

Greenhorn  creek 

McKinney  creek 

do.. 

Howard  creek 

Mill  creek 

Howard  creek 

Mill  creek 

Scott  river 

Shasta  river 

Klamath  river 

Lake  Whiting 


Six-mile  bar 

Stanislaus  river . . 
Tuolumne  river.  - . 
Littlejohn's  creek. 
Stanislaus  river . . 


Indian  creek 

Guzner  gulch 

Canyon  creek 

Eastman  gulch 

Carrier  gulch 

Soldier  creek 

Franklin  creek 

Canyon  creek,  east  fork 

Mooney  g^lch 

East  Fork 

East  Fork  of  north  fork 

Eastman's  gulch 

Maxwell's  creek 

C  lear  gulch 

Grizzly  gulch 

McKinley  gulch 

Hatchet  creek 

Trinity  river,  north  fork 

Canyon  creek 

Canyon  creek 

Deadwood  creek... 

Mooney's  g^lch 

Trinity  river,  north  fork 

Logan  creek 

Grass  Valley  creek 

Mooney  and  Calvin  gulches. 

East  Weaver 

Gwin  gulch 

Conner's  creek 

Rush  creek 

Stuart's  Fork,  east  fork 

Rush  creek 

Brown's  creek 

Indian  creek 

Swift  creek 

French  creek 


8 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
5 
4 
7 
5 
20 
85 
4 
3 


10 
7 
7 
4 

15 


2 

2 

4 

J 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

S^ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

H 

1 

2 

li 

8 

5 

8 
2 
3 

8 


Cost. 


1300 

10,500 

8,000 

800 

3,000 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 

2,800 

2,500 

2,500 

4,000 

40,000 

300,000 

2,000 

2,500 


60,000 
25,000 
40,000 
5,000 
40,000 


3,500 
3,000 

12,000 
1,500 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
6,000 
2.000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 

10,000 
2,500 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
6,000 
1,500 

10,000 
8,000 

10, 000 
2,000 
4,000 

10.000 
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Table  of  canals  and  water  ditches^  &c, — Continued. 


Name  of  ditch. 


TRixiTY  COUNTY— Continued. 


Trinity  Centre 

Turner  Bar  Co.*8-. 

Wares  (3) 

Weaver  Creek 

Weaver  Creek 

Weaverville  Basin. 


TULARE  COUNTY. 

Broder  &,  Van  Gordan 

Brown^s  Mill 

Campbell  &,  Martins 

Davenport's 

Everton*s i.  ... 

Fisher's 

Jenning*s 

Johnson's 

Long  Ditch * 

Lo wry,  Worthley  &  Co 

Owen's 

People's , 

Reservation 

Rice's 

Town  Ditch 

Townsend's 

Union  Vineyard  &,  Farming  Co. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 


Big  Oak  Flat 

Hydraulic  Co 

Jamestown  &,  Chinese  Camp. 
Phoenix  Water  Co 

Sonora  and  Yorktown  D.  Co. . 
Tuolumne  County  Water  Co. . 


YUBA  COUNTY 


Birmingham 

Brown's 

Burnett's 

Camptonville 

Collyer 

Deavejr's 

Dennison's 

Dunn's 

Excelsior  Canal  Co. 

Feather  JSiver 

Little  Willow 

McQueen's 

Monroe  &,  Cornell.. 

Mrock's 

Mullan's 

Never's 

New  York 

Nine  Horse 

Oregon  Creek 

Peacock 

Pine  Hill 

Sleighville 


Source  of  water. 


Swift  creek 

Redding's  creek 

East  &,  West  Weaver  creeks. 

Weaver  creek... 

Weaver  creek 

Weaver  creek 


Kawiah 

Packwood  creek... 

Tule  river 

Sand  creek 

Kawiah 

Sand  creek 

Mill  creek 

Deep  creek 

Kawiah 

Sand  creek 

Sand  creek 

Kawiah 

Tule  river 

Kawiah 

Brown's  Mill  ditch. 

Sand  creek , 

Kawiah 


Tuolumne  river 

Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 
Wood  ereek 

Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 
Tuolumne  river,  north  fork. 
Stanislaus  river,  south  fork.. 


Strawberry  creek. 
Oregon  creek.... 
Dry  creek 


Dry  creek 

Oregon  gulch. 


Spencer . . 
Turffreya. 


Sleighville  g^ch . . 

Deer  creek 

Feather  river 

Willow  creek 

Dry  creek 

New  York  ravine. 

Dry  creek 

Dry  creek 

Indian  creek 

Oregon  creek 

New  York  ravine. 

Oregon  creek 

Yuba  river 

Bear  river 

Sleighville  gulch . . 

Dry  creek 

Oregon  creek..... 

Indian  creek 

Dry  creek 


2 
4 
11 
2 
4 
8 


5 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 
10 
4 
5 
4 

H 
7 


4Q 
50 
7 
100 
10 
35 


150 


Cost. 


|2,00Q 
6,000 

12,000 
2,000 
6,000 

10,000 


1,000 
4,000 
1,500 
1,500 
3,000 

600 
1,000 
1,500 

800 

700 
1,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

500 
1,500 


600,000 

300,000 

15,000 

300,000 

556,666 


1,500 

500 

10,000 

3,000 

600 

900 

500 

1,500 

500,000 

10,000 

1,200 

8,000 

12,000 

600 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

500 

6,000 

1,000 

1,600 

2,000 

3,000 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 
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SECTION    XX. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  MINERALS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  referring  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  development  of  the  miscellaneous  min- 
erals found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  exclusive  of  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  the 
materials  are  so  abundant,  and  the  details  so  interesting,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  select  such  portions  as  will  convey  the  desu*ed  information  within  the 
limits  prescribed.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  scarcely  a  metal  or  min- 
eral used  in  the  arts,  or  knowTi  to  science,  but  is  represented  on  this  coast — ^gen- 
erally in  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  country — it  will  be  perceived  that 
a  mere  list  of  their  names,  and  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  would  be  desirable  in  an  official  document.  This  branch 
of  the  report  is,  therefore,  confined  to  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  best  known  and 
most  important  of  these  products.  The  details,  though  necessaiily  incomplete,  con- 
tain sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  miscellaneous  mineral  resources  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Copper. — This  branch  of  mining,  which  was  in  process  of  development  last 
year,  is  at  present  in  a  depressed  condition.  Various  circumstances,  briefly  referred 
to  hereafter,  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  metallic  copper  in  the  mxu:- 
kets  of  the  world.  The  depression  has  been  felt  more  severely  by  the  miners  on 
this  coast  than  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  because  copper  mining 
being  in  its  infancy  here,  was  struggling  to  secure  the  aid  of  capital  for  its  exten- 
sion ;  an  object  the  attainment  of  which  is  hopeless  under  existing  circumstances. 
Another  drawback  has  been  the  increased  cost  of  freight,  consequent  on  the 
demand  for  vessels  to  carry  wheat,  flour,  and  other  produce  to  the  ports  to  which 
it  has  been  usual  heretofore  to  ship  ores  and  metals.  This  increase  has  been 
equal  to  a  reduction  of  85  per  ton  in  the  value  of  the  ores ;  because  they  must  be 
shipped  in  order  to  reach  smelters  and  consumers,  as  there  are  no  regular  pur- 
chasers here,  except  such  as  buy  for  export. 

Reference  to  some  of  the  causes  which  have  thus  crippled  the  development 
of  this  source  of  wealth  affords  the  best  means  for  judging  whether  such  reduc- 
tion is  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  of  merely  temporary  duration.  India,  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  absorbed  all  the  ingot  copper  sent  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  wealthy  natives  in  the  distant  interior  of  that 
country  hoarded  these  ingots  as  treasure,  and  they  passed  as  currency  among 
tbcm.  The  importations  of  gold  and  silver  since  the  discovery  of  these  metals 
in  California  and  Australia,  together  with  the  extension  of  railroads  and  other 
features  of  European  civilization  in  Asia,  have  almost  entirely  abolished  this 
custom.  The  precious  metals  have  superseded  copper  in  the  business  of  its 
semi-barbarous  people.  This  change  has  not  only  caused  a  stoppage  in  the 
demand  for  copper  in  what  was  formerly  the  best  market  for  its  disposal,  but 
thousands  of  tons,  the  accumulations  of  years,  have  been  brought  out  from  hiding 
places  to  be  exchanged  for  the  precious  metals.  It  will  require  years  to  absorb 
the  present  supply  of  copper  in  India  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  country,  par- 
ticularly as  most  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  made  of  that  metal  used  by  the 
people  are  imported  from  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  increasing  supply  of  ores  from  Australia,  Cuba,  Chili,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States,  before  the  revulsion  in  India  was  severely  felt,  had  already 
begun  to  exceed  the  demand ;  and,  of  Course,  this  excess  has  greatly  increased 
since,  giving  the  control  of  every  open  market  to  those  countries  where  it  can 
be  mined  and  melted  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  built  of  iron  in  Europe,  and  the  decline 
in  ship-building  in  the  United  States,  have  curtailed  the  demand  for  sheathing, 
which  a  few  years  since  was  the  chief  use  to  which  copper  was  applied  in  this 
country. 
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Another  cause  for  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  copper  arises  from  the  sob- 
stitution  of  cheaper  metals  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  formerly  made  of  copper, 
and  the  introduction  of  processes  for  depositing  copper  on  other  metals  by  elec- 
tricity, by  which  a  mere  film  of  the  dearer  metal  gives  the  cheaper  one  the  appear- 
ance, and  causes  it  to  serve  most  of  the  pmT>oses  of  the  other. 

The  above  are  among  the  leading  causes  of  the  present  depression  in  the  value 
of  copper,  and  springing,  as  they  do,  from"* circumstances  not  likely  to  change 
for  the  lietter,  the  prospects  of  the  copper  mines  on  this  coast  are  not  very  flat- 
tering. 

The  mines  of  Bolivia  and  Chili,  owned  by  European  capitalists,  worked  at  less 
cost,  and  more  convenient  to  the  English  and  French  markets  than  those  of  Call 
fomia,  can  drive  the  ores  from  this  coast  out  of  those  markets.  The  imports  of 
South  American  ores  into  England  in  1866  reached  35,336  tons,  while  but  4,591 
tons  were  received  from  California,  and  the  disproportion  will  be  still  greater 
during  the  present  year.  During  the  past  six  months  only  1,211  tons  have  been 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  England,  while  the  receipts  from  South  America 
during  the  same  period  exceeded  482,000  quintals  of  96  pounds  each.  The 
present  prices  of  freight  and  ores  forbid  any  increase  of  shipments  hence  during 
this  year.  South  America,  in  1866,  also  sent  86,440  tons  of  or©  to  France,  a 
market  to  which  our  ores  cannot  be  sent  with  profit,  unless  a  great  reduction  can 
be  effected  in  the  expenses  of  mining  and  exportation. 

The  copper  mines  of  the  United  States  have  formidable  competitors  in  the 
European  markets  in  the  mines  of  Africa  and  Cuba.  The  richest  ores  on  the 
English  market  for  some  time  past  have  been  brought  from  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  Africa.  These  ores  average  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  mines  of  Cuba 
have  also  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  rich  ores.  The  product  of  fine  copper  in 
Europe  and  America,  during  1867,  is  estimated  at  90,000  tons,  of  which  Bolivia 
and  Chili  will  produce  two-thirds. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  value  of  ores  in  England  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  cost  of  their  production  on  this  coast,  explain  the  causes  why 
California  cannot  compete  with  Chili  in  supplying  the  European  markets.  As 
the  prices  at  Swansea,  Wales,  regulate  the  whole  European  market,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  rates  at  that  place. 

Price  of  copper  ores  at  Swansea  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


Grade. 


10  percent per  ton. 

17  per  cent ...do... 

21  percent - do... 


1865. 


(41  50 
66  62 
91  62 


1866. 


(33  87 
68  75 
67  62 


1867. 


(36  50 
66  50 
69  75 


Cost  of  extracting  and  delivering  ores  at  Swansea, 

Mining ^ per  ton.  $14  00 

Bags :-.do...  4  00 

Sorting • do...  1  00 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  ..^ ..do...  1  50 

Interest  on  capital.^ do...  1  50 

Freight  to  San  Francisco - do...  10  00 

Freight  to  Swansea - do...  15  00 

Commissions,  &c « do...  5  00 

Insurance do...  1  50 

Cartage,  wharfage,  &c do...  50 

Total  expenses do...  54  00 
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By  oompasring  tibese  es:peii6e8  wHb  ^  Hst  of  prices  sbove^  ii  \v31  r^ily  be 
perceived  that  ores  nnder  15  per  cent  do  not  cover  expenses.  As  seven-eighths 
of  the  otes  obtained  on  this  coast  do  not  feach  that  standard,  it  is  nnprofitftble  to 
extract  them.  The  same  figures  apply  to  the  markets  at  New  Yoi4c  and  Boston. 
As  more  than  three-foorths  of  the  ores  smelted  in  Enrope  and  the  Atlantic  States 
do  not  average  15  per  cent.,  it  is  ckar  that  the  mines  whence  snch  ore  is  obtained 
possess  a  great  advantage  over  those  on  the  Paeific  coast,  entirely  through  the 
saving  in  cost  of  labor  and  transportation. 

The  statistics  relatinff  to  the  copper  mines  of  England,  published  by  authority 
of  the  government  of  thatconntzy  in  1860,  show  that  during  that  year  198,298 
tons  of  ore  were  obtained  from  the  English  mines,  which  yielded  11,888  tons  of 
fine  copper,  or  an  average  of  but  5 .9  per  cent.  This  ore,  estimated  at  $25  per 
ton,  was  valued  at  $4,967,450.  As  the  mines  on  this  coast  could  be  made  to 
produce  annuiUly  an  equal  quantity  of  ore  of  greater  value,  the  proportions  of 
the  loss  the  country  sustains  by  their  remaining  undeveloped  deserves  considera- 
tion. 

The  establishment  of  oomprehenmve  smelting  works  at  some  suitable  place, 
with  ample  capital  to  conduct  operations  on  a  liberal  scale,  wotdd  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country  by  encouraging  the  development  of  this  interest,  and 
would  doubtless  in  time  yield  fair  I'etums  for  the  amourtt  t  ivested. 

The  present  plan  of  erecting  teraporaiy  smdtmg  woi^ks  near  each  mine,  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  on  the  richest  ores,  is  an  mjury  to  the  copper  interest, 
because  it  exhausts  materials  which  might  be  more  advantageously  employed. 
These  temporary  works  can  only  operate  on  the  richest  oxides,  cari>onate8,  and 
silicates,  which  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  theores.  The  great  mass  of  them 
consists  of  sulphurets,  in  the  reduction  of  which  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  silica 
of  the  richer  ores  serve  an  important  purpose.  It  is  the  opportimity  of  selecting 
suitable  ores  for  combining,  w*hieh  the  smelters  of  Wales  possess,  with  a  market 
for  every  kind  and  grade  offered,  that  enables  them  to  operate  so  successfully. 
The  ores  from  the  Condsh  mines  are  sulphides,  and  would  be  too  poor  to  work, 
but  for  this  arrangement.  Lime  and  slica  being  essential  elements  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  copper  from  its  ores,  common  sense  teaches  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
employ  these  elements  when  combined  by  nature  with  the  metal,  than  to  collect 
them  finom  other  sources  and  mix  them  ardficially,  at  additional  cost.  It  was  to 
secure  this  advantage  that  the  Boston  smelters,  during  the  past  year,  sent  to 
Wales  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  carbonates  to  mix  the  sulphides  received  from  this 
coast,  because  the  miners  here,  who  have  large  quantities  of  carbonates,  prefer 
oonveiting  them  into  matte. 

None  of  the  English  copper  miners  ever  smelt  their  ores.  They  are  all  sent 
to  the  public  market;  smelting  and  mining  being  conddered  separate  and  distinct 
operations  in  that  county. 

The  method  of  transacting  business  in  the  Welsh  ore  maiket  is  peculiar,  but 
gives  satisfaction,  owing  to  its  fairness  to  buyer  and  seller.  All  the  ores  intended 
for  sale  are  piled  and  sampled  ten  days  before  the  sale  takes  place.  During  that 
time  the  smelters  desiring  to  do  so  can  take  samples  to  estimate  Ihe  value  of 
such  paioels  as  they  want.  Each  sends  in  his  bid  in  writing,  sealed,  directed  to 
the  agent  having  the  particular  parcel  for  sale.  The  highest  bidder  for  any  lot 
has  it  awarded  to  him.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  for  miners  to  be  obliged  to 
seek  purchasers,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  market. 

New  Discovbribs. — ^The  drcumstances  above  stated  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  prospecting  for  copper  to  a  great  extent.  But  some  discoveries  have 
been  made  within  the  present  year,  though  few  of  them  have  been  much  developed. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  following : 

llio  Sierra  Buttes  copper  mine,  located  near  Kurd's  ranch,  Sierra  county.  '  The 
lode  on  this  discovery,  which  may  be-  traced  by  its  outcrop  for  nearly  a  mile, 
differs  from  that  in  any  of  the  copper  mineS;  in  several  material  respects.    It  is 
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tbe  cmly  body  of  oo]^^  <j^m  of  any  im]iortaBoe  thvs  &r  found  in  the  giaalte  on 
this  coast,  except  at  Meadow  lak^,  Nevada  comity ,  hereafter  referred  to. 

The  ore  is  eoajbained  in  a  qnarUose  gangoe  rook,  the  lode  having  a  well-defined 
fluccan  (aa  the  miners  term  the  soft  clay  which  nsnally  aooompanies  true  veins 
of  oi^e)  on  the  ^t  wall ;  the  hanging  wall  being  a  hard,  compact,  feldi^pathLc 
granite,  which  also  cpnstitates  the  ^^  country''  in  which  the  lode  is  enclosed.  Th^pe 
arc  considerable  qoantites  of  molybdenum  in  the  vein-stone,  in  the  form  of  both 
the  sulphite  and  oxide  of  that  metal.  There  axe  <^her  lodes  of  copper  ores  in 
the  saine  locality  contained  in  the  gsamte;  but  each  differs  somewhat  in  compo- 
sition and  appearance  from  all  the  oSiers,  formij^  an  interesting  field  for  scieatlfio 
investigation.  The  Sierra  Bnttes  is  the  only  one  of  these  IcSes  that  has  been 
worked  to.  any  extent,  owing  to  its  containing  sufficient  gold  in  the  gaagae  rode 
to  pay  for  extraction,  though  die  ore  will  average  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  The 
cost  of  transportation  from  that  distance  to  a  market  over  snch  roads  as  exist, 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  causes  such  a  grade  of  ores  to  be  valueless. 
A  tunnel  is  in  course  of  oonstniction  on  this  mine,  which  when  completed  will 
strike  ihe  lode  at  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  below  the  surface.  In  a  shaSb  sunk  on  it 
to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  the  lode  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  wide. 

A  promimi^  outcrop  of  copper  ore  has  been  found  near  Marango  Pass,  San 
Bemaidino  county,  California. 

A  company  was  incorporated  at  San  Francisco  in  July,  1867,  with  a  oapital 
stock  of  $240,000,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  copper  mine  in  the  Moro  distrioty 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  Califomia. 

In  the  California  mine,  at  Meadow  lake,  Nevada  county,  the  highest  inhabited 
portion  of  the  Sienra  Nevada,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  metallic  cofmer  is  found  in  the  quactZj  the  gold  and  copper  in  which,  though 
intimately  mixed,  are  never  alloyed  with  each  other. 

The  vein-stone  of  the  lodes  in  this  elevated  district  carries  a  percentage  of 
copper,  generally  in  the  jprm  of  sulphurets*  combined  with  those  of  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  cobalt,  nickel^  and  arsenic.  In  the  Shooting  Star  mine,  at  the  depth  of  40 
feet,  the Jode  contiuns  an  ore  which  yields  15  per  cent,  of  copper,  $40  per  ton 
of  silver^  and  $2Q  per  ton  of  gold.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  furnaces  to  smelt  the 
rich  but  complex  ores  of  this  district. 

The  Lyons  CcHsipany^s^  mine,  located  about  thiee  miles  from  the  town  of 
AshtoQ,  Colusa  county,  in  the  Coast  range,  contains  a  body  of  oxides  and  car- 
bonates. A  temporar^T  famace  was  erected  to  work  these  ores,  but  being  unfit 
for  the  puxpose^  one  of  Haskell's  wajber-lined  frumaoes  is  now  being  built.  This, 
though  not  a  new  discovery,  had  not  been  of  much  importance  till  smelting 
operaticms  were  commenced. 

Persons  who  have  visited  the  new  Territory  of  Alaska  report  it  as  being  rich 
in  copper.  M.  Foucoult,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spent  several  months  in  the 
Territory  among  the'  Indians,  states  that  they  Value  copper  as  much  as  civilized 
men  value  gold^  The  chiefs  wear  masses  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks,  as 
highly  prized  ornaments.  Seme  of  the  higher  chiefs  have  lumps  of  the  metal 
that  weigh  several  hundred  pounds  each,  which  are  heir-looms  of  the  tribe,  and 
ase  kept  in  the  great  wigwam.  This  gentleman  states^  that  in  order  to  obtain 
these  nuggets  of  copper,  the  Indians  keep  up  large  fires  for  weeks  on  the  out- 
croppings  of  the  lodes,  which  melts  the  carbonates  and  oxides  near  the  surface. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  mentioned;  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  vimtors  to  this 
coast,  that  the  natives  of  that  Teiritory,^  and  those  immediately  adjoining,  were 
the  only  tribes  that  possessed  copper  weapons  and  ornaments  when  first  disoovereil 

In  August,  1866,  a  discovery  of  copper  ate  was  made  in  the  mountains,  on 
the  south  branch  of  Kmg's  riv^,.  Tulare  eeanty,  about  68  miles  from  Fresno 
City.«  Th^:e  are  four  distinct  and  parallel  lodes,  a  few  feet  apart  from  each 
other,  in  the  locality,  each  containing. a  percentage  of  ''horseflesh"  ore,  or 
erubese^te,  in  a  quartzose  gangue  rock.    The  lodes  are  from  two  to  eight  feet 
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wide,  and  are  traceaUe  for  Beveral  miles,  Gregdag  a  high  hiU  aad  aeroes  a  stoop 
canon.  An  analysis  of  the  ore  shows  it  to  contain  60  per  oent.  eopper,  $20  per 
ton  in  gold,  and  nearlj  $60  per  ton  in  silver.  ^  Owing  to  Jbhe  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  where  this  ctisoovery  was  made,  but  little  can  be  done 
towards  its  development  till  a  road  can  be  nuide  to  convoy  Bfiateiials.  This  will 
involve  an  expense,  which  capitalists  are  not  disposed  to  incur  in  prospecting 
oopper  mines  at*  present.  If  there  were  no  copper  in  the  ledges,  there  would  be 
Ic^s  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  to  prospect  them  for  the  gold  and  silver  they 
contain;  but  the  disasters  which  have  be&illea  the  copper  interest  within  the  past 
year  have  cast  a  feeliug  of  distrust  over  everything  bearing  the  name  or  nature  .of 
copper.  There  is  abundance  of  wood  and  water  m  the  vicinity  of  the  discover}' $ 
and  could  one  of  Haskell's  furnaces  be  erected  there,  the  parties  who  own  the 
lodes  would  probably  realize  something  for  their  labor  and  enterprise. 

Several  discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  months  in  the  moun- 
tains bordering  the  Tule  river,^  in  Tulare  county,  which  have  been  prospected 
sufficiently  ip  demonstrate  their  value.  The  lodes  axe  generally  similar  in 
character  to  those  foimd  on  the  south  fork  of  King's  river,  in  the  same  coumy, 
and  described  above.  The  localities  of  the  two  discoveries  are  about  50  miles 
apart  The  lodes  on  the  Tulare  are  contained  in  the  metamorphic  slate,  neat 
its  junction  wiUi  the  granite. 

A  body  of  ore  has  been  partially  developed  near  Copper  City,  Shasta  comity, 
on  which  a  company  of  English  capitalists  have  offered  to  erect  smelting  wor^ 
provided  the  parties  owning  the  mine  will  grant  them  a  lease  on  terms  they 
propose. 

It  is  stated  by  parties  who  have  been  prospecting  in  Vtaii  during  the  past 

season  that  the  croppings  of  copper  ore  are  abundant  in  the  south  imd  southeast 

sections  of  that  Territory.     Copper  ores  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the 

Battle  Mountain  district,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  about  90  miles  north^nortk- 

I  west  from  Austin. 

The  surveyors  employed  by  the  Central  Padfic  Railroad  Company  report 
the  existence  of  copper-bearing  lodee  in  the  Trinity  mountains,  Humboldt  oounty» 
Nevada. 

Eecsnt  Devslopmxkt  of  thb  Copper  Mines. — The  oenditian  of  affiuray 
resulting  from  the  causes  stated,  will  be  best  exhibited  by  showing  the  extent  of 
the  development  pf  t^e  mines  described  in  the  previous  report.  This  will  aJse 
afford  a  means  for  comparison. 

The  Copperopolis  Mikes. — ^These  mines,  owing  to  their  extent,  the  capital 
expended  in  their  development,  the  value  of  the  ores  extracted  from  them,  and 
the  quantity  at  present  available  for  extraction,  place  them  at  the  head  of  the 
oopper  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Union  mine  has  been  but  partially  worked  during  1867.  Its  ewnersf 
find  it  more  profitable  to  {dace  it  in  a  condition  for  future  operations,  than  to 
extract  ore  for  sale  at  present  prices.  But  little  ore  has  consequently  been  taken 
out-w>nly  such  as  it  was  necessary  to  move  in  making  explorations.  The  number 
of  men  employed  has  been  reduced  to  150;  in  1865  and  1866  nearly  400  were 
employed.  The  chief  work  doing  at  the  nunc  at  present  is  keeping  it  free  from 
water  and  making  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  works  above  and  Mow  ground. 

The  explorations  in  the  main  shaft  have  extended  to  500  feet  in  perpendioolar 
depth,  where  the  lode  on  the  north,  near  the  line  of  the  sKeystone  ground,  is  15 
feet  wide.  At  the  400-feet  level  in  the  same  shaft,  100  feet  above,  the  lode  has 
decreased  to  six  feet  in  width.  This  increase  in  its  proportions  is  a  favorable 
B3rmptom  of  permanence,  and  proves  the  oozrectness  of  the  opinion  that  the  oon- 
tiaction  of  the  lode  at  the  400'feet  level  would  not  be  permanent.  The  total 
quantity  of  ore  talcn  from  this  mine  from  January  1  till  July  15,  1867,  was 
8,382,855  pounds;  total  quantity  since  it  was  opened  in  1861,  108,731,678 
poimds  j  all  of  which  has  been  exported  to  th^  Atlantic  States  and  Europe, 
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except  alboot  2,376,080  ponndB,  or  1,000  tons,  poftiotis  of  wbicli  remain  at  die 
mine,  at  Stockton,  and  San  Ftancisco,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  Keystonb  Mdte. — ^Explorations  in  this  mine  have  been  extensive  and 
costly  danng  the  pitet  year.  The  cross-cut  toward  the  ^outh  line,  in  the  sixth 
level,  at  a  depth  of  350  feet,  running  from  the  south- or  Houghton  shaft,  struck 
the  main  lode  where  it  was  10  feet  wide,  of  15  per  cent.  ore.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  sink  the  main  shaft  200  feet,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  working  by  a 
winze  at  so  ^eat  a  distance  from  the  shaft,  as  it  was  calculated  the  shaft  would 
Btinke  the  }ode  at  that  depth.  At  l^e  depth  of  552  feet  a  crosff^snt  was  made  43 
feet  in  length  before  the  lode  was  reached.  Its  width  at  that  depth  could  not 
be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  water,  which  prevented  the  men 
^rifdng  till  a  sofKciently  lai^  sump-hole  could  be  made. 

The  company  have  taken  out  but  little  ore  during  the  past  year,  having  ceased 
operations,  except  for  exploration,  earlv  in  April.  At  present  they  only  employ 
a  few  men  to  attend  the  machinery  and  pumps,  tq  keep  the  mine  fitoi  filling  with 
water.  The  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  ores  taken  from  this  miae  amount  to 
$375,000.  The  amount  of  assessments  collected  exceed  $100,000,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  ^xpeiided  in  developing  the  mine  and  purchasing  machinery. 
The  company  has  never  deolaied  a  dividend. 

The  other  Coppbropolis  Mines. — ^The  Empire,  Consolidated,  and  Inim 
itable  were  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  spring;  but  liave  been  idle  for  several 
months.  The  owners  of  the  latter  mine  (which  is.  parallel  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  Union)  had  sued  that  company  for  taking  oat  ore  ftom  their 
ground.  The  case  attracted  considerable  attention  from  its  novelty  and  tha 
value  of  the  interests  involved.     It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Union  Company. 

The  Napoleon  Mine. — ^The  new  shaft  on  this  mino  was  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  196  feet,  when  work  was  suspended.  No  ore  has  been  taken  from  it  during  1867. 

The  Campo  Seco  Mine. — ^This  mine  has  been  partially  worked  for  a  few 
months  during  the  present  year.  Smelting  works  were  erected  by  the  company 
as  early  as  November,  1865,  and  arrangements  made  fbr  working  economically. 
A  railroad  a  mile  in  length  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  ores 
from  the  mine  to  the  furnace.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  in  the  location  of  the 
works,  the  ore,  after  reaching  the  surface  through  the  shaft,  is  carried  down  to 
the  furnaces  by  its  own  weight,  and  these  being  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mekelumne  river,  the  slag^  and  other  waste  is  dumped  into  that  river  at  trifling 
cost  for  labor. 

The  smelthig  works  consist  of' two  cupola  frmmces  and  a  McKenzie  blast, 
moved  by  a  water  wheel*  and  a  roasting  kiki.  The  fomaces  are  built  of  sand- 
stone and  lined  wi^  steatite^  bo4h  of  which  materials  are  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works,  and  i^pear  to  be  tolerably  well  adapted  fbr  the  purpose. 
The  objeet  of  the  company  in  erecting  these  works  was  not  to  make  copper  or 
matte  c^  a  high  standard,  but  to  concentrate  the  ores  obtained  below  10  per 
cent.  mUi  about  35  per  cent,  r^^lus.  The  experience  of  the  persons  in  charge 
coa&rtOB  the  remarks  heretofore  made  in  relation  to  the  impolicy  of  each  mine 
sraielting  its  own  ores.  The  ores  here,  like  the  bulk  of  all  obtained  from  the 
mines  on  the  cupriferous  belt  which  traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  are 
nearly  pore  sulphides  of  iioa  and*  copper,  rarely  containing  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  silica,  and  consequently  difficult  to  reduce  alone.  The  average  assay  of 
20  samples  shows  45  per  cent,  sulphur^  40  percent,  iron,  6  to  10  per  cent  copper, 
the  remaind<»*  b^ng  sifica^  watw,  &a  To  reduce  mich  an  ore  to  rerulus  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  20  per  cent,  of  quartz^  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  silica 
to  combine  wiUi  the  iron  after  t&e  liberation  of  that  metal  from  the  sulphur.  Hhd 
*  silicates  of  copper  or  ores  contamidg  a  ocmsideiable'  pereeiitage  of  quartzoee 
gangue  rock  been  available,  a^muoh  Isjger  product*of  copper  would  have  been 
obtained  at  the  saiae  cost  of  fuel,  flux,  and  labor. 

Even  JD  the  processes  for  ^j^asting  the  ores  in  kilns  the  absence  of  silioa  is* 
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a  great  dieachranti^  and  sofsroe  of  lom.  The  sulphur/  when  in  sncn  excess,  as 
in  this  class  of  ores,  idien  heated,  coats  the  ores,  ioimxag  a  re&actoiy  material 
ior  future  opei^tioiis. 

The  two  furnaces  on  tliis  mine,  when  in  full  operation,  t^aaelted  about  eight  * 
tons  of  ore  and  20  per  cent,  of  quartz  in  24  hours.  To  do  this  it  required  250 
bushels  of  charcoal  daily,  which  cost  about  20  oents  per  bushel ;  two  men  to 
attend  the  fuma^  as  smelters,  two  to  supply  materials,  two  to  cany  off  the  slag, 
whidi,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  iron  and  the  nature  of  the  flux,  was 
large,  and  two  oAess  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  furaaoe  feed^^  Most  of 
the  work  was  performed  by  Chinese  labor. 

Ths  Lakcha  Plaka  Mii9S8.»-These  mines  being  luider  the  control  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Union^  have  not  been  worked  during  the  year. 

TsE  Mines  or  Amador  County. — The  Newton,  Coeumnes,  and  Pioneei 
mineSy  in  this  counfy,  ceased  operations  in  April,  1867. 

The  Minss  in  Mabiposa  County. — The  principal  mine  m  this  4)ounty,  La 
Yictorie,  owing  as  much  to  disagreements  among  its  stockholders  as  to  the  dopre- 
GiadoB  in  the  value  of  ores,  has  been  idle  nearly  1^  whole  of  the  present  year. 

Having  given  a  description  of  this  mine  in  pitvious  report,  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  its  working  will  be  int^estiag  for  rderence :  After  an 
examination  made  by  order  of  the  company,  the  ei^neer  in  his  report  states  that 
the  mine  from  the  tunnel  has  been  well  opened.  The  foot-wall,  where  the  tun- 
nel entera  the  vein^  is  well  defined ;  but,  as  yet,  the  hanging  wall  had  not  been 
lonnd,  although  the  vem  had  been  piereed  about  70  feet.  Two  tiiousand  tons 
of  ore  had  been  taken  out  of  the  mine,  chiefly  from  pockets  or  smaller  veins, 
mixed  with  the  materials  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  larger  vein.  A  series 
af  deposits  of  «ype  exists  above  the  foot-wall,  more  or  less  connected,  c<»)taining 
qnaatitias  of  black  oxide,  and  until  the  works  are  carried  below  the  surface  dis- 
turbances Uie  size,  value,  (a  peimane&cy  of  the  lode  cannot  be  determined. 
From  the  indications  in  the  present  workings  th^re  is  reason' to  believe  the  mine 
will  prove  permanent  ajid  valuable.  The  oompany  not  having  the  means  to 
obtain  proper  machinery,  had  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 
The  mine  is  well  timbered,  and  is  in  good  condition  for  future  operations. 

A  abaft  had  been  sunk  about  90  Iset,  on  an  incline  which  it  was  supposed 
would  intersect  the  lode.  But  by  a  eross-cut  run  from  the  bottom  it  was  found 
that  the  lode  had  changed  in  dip.  The  shaft  was  therefore  sank  nearly  vertical, 
fio  as  to  strike  it  about  80  feet  below,  or  on  a  level  with  the  tunnel.  While  run- 
ning this  cross-cut,  seams  imd  depofdts  of  black  oxide  were  met  with. 

The  extraction  of  ores  while  the  mine  was  worked  was  slow  and  costly,  otring 
to  the  lHx>kai  nature  of  the  country  rock.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  com- 
pany are  in  part  due  to  the  isolated  locality  of  the  mine.  It  is  too  far  from  any 
travelled  road  to  obtain  the  advant^ige  of  cheap  transportation  by  teams  return- 
ing empty  from  the  mountains.  The  nearest  point  of  shipment  is  84  miles,  over 
a  roogu  country.  The  cost  of  transportation  swallowed  up  the  value  of  t^e 
oie.  In  addition  to  this,-the  company  conducted  its  business  on  the  same  extiav- 
aMnt  scale  as  the  richest  of  the  Washoe  companies.  Its  officers,  ssUaries, 
office  rent  in  San  Francisco,  and  incidental  expenses  outside  the  mine  amounted 
to  916,000  per  annum.  There  are  few  undeveloped  mines  that  could  stand  such 
a  drain.  Under  more  economical  management,  and  with  cheaper  transportation, 
this  mine  might  add  something  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  even  at  the  present 
low  price  of  copper.  Its  ores  are  abundant,  and  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
average. 

Thb  Buchanan  Mine  is  located^ in  Hunter's  valley,  Mariposa  county,  and^ 
has  been  worked  at  intervals  during  the  past  year.    The  shaft,  in  June,  had  * 
reached  150  feet  in  depth,  where  the  lode  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  mde,  of 
tolerably  compact  sulphurets.    Having  oxides,  silicates,  and  carbonates  conve- 
niopt  to  the  smelting  woASf  this  company^  during  the  year,  has  made  100  tons  t)f 
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60  per  cent,  raa^,  most  ^f  vifMch  Yias  been  forwarded  to  San  Fmn&Boo,  wlim 
it  remains  at  present  for  want  of  a  market.  There  can  be  no  better  illostration 
of  tbe  reduction  in  the  value  of  copper  than  is  afforded  by  the  working  of  this 
mine.  The  matte  made  from  its  ores  in  18G6,  averaging  60  per  cent,  of  copper, 
sold  at  San  Francisco  for  16  cents  per  pound.  The  same  giade  of  matte  cannot 
be  sold  at  present  at  nina  cents  per  pound. 

At  James's  ranch  the  Green  Mountain  Gompanj  have  erected  smelting  workB 
and  made  a  few  tons  of  matte. 

None  of  the  other  oopp^  mines  in  tMs  connty  have  been  Worked  during  the 
present  year. 

The  Mikbs  nr  Sai^  Lttts  Obispo  Coitntt.- — ^But  little  having  been  done 
towards  developing  the  mines  in  this  county  during  the  present  year,  there  ase 
no  new  ftujts  to  report  concerning  them. 

The  Mines  in  Los  Angeles  County. — ^With  the  exception  of  prospecting 
among  the  claims  near  the  Solidad  pass,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  county 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Mines  in  Plumas  County. — ^Tho  Genesee  Valley  smelting  works  had 
to  cease  operations  during  the  winter  owing  to  the  weather,  and  work  has  not 
been  fssumed  since,  the  price  of  copper  offering  no  inducements  to  the  proprie> 
tors  to  incur  the  expense  of  refitting  furnaces  and  mine. 

The  Mines  in  Del  Norte  County. — With  the  exception  of  the  Alta  none 
of  the  copper  mines  in  this  county  have  been  worked  this  year.  The  Alta  coni- 
pany  have  been  engaged  in  developing  their  mine.  They  have  sunk  their  main 
shaft  to  the  depth  of  500  feet,  run  their  tunnel  200  feet,  and  drifted  at  several 
levels,  finding  bodies  of  ore  which  appear  to  improve  in  quality  as  the  Workings 
progress.  The  disturbed  and  broken  character  of  the  formation  ceases  at  200 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  company  has  sent  400  tons  of  ore  to  San  Francisco 
since  January,  1867,  which  has  been  re&bipped  to  New  York.  The  average  of 
ore  has  been  about  16  per  cent. ;  but  the  costs  attending  its  transportation  to  San 
Francisco,  and  reshipment  thence  to  New  York',  absorbs  the  value  in  expenses. 

The  Mines  in  Contra  Costa  County. — None  of  the  copper  mines  in  this 
county  have  been  worked  this  year. 

The  Mines  in  Nevada  County. — Capital  and  labor  have  been  expended 
in  prospecting  the  copper  mines  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  where  there 
is  a  copper-bearing  formation  extending  across  it  from  north  to  south,  on  which 
many  claims  have  been  located  and  to  some  extent  explored.  The  lodes  are 
generally  large,  but  the  ores  are  of  ioo  low  a  grade  to  coVer  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation. Of  several  hundred  tons  sent  to  New  York  and  Swansea  the  avera^ 
returns  did  not  exceed  nine  per  cent,  of  metal.  Under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, with  cheap  labor  and  transportation,  these  mines  might  be  made  to  pay. 
At  present  they  can  only  be  worked  at  a  loss. 

The  first  shaft  in  the  district,  called  the  Well,  because  sunk  for  the  pnrpose 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  is  near  Spenceville,  in  Bough  and  Ready  town- 
ship. It  was  used  as  a  well  for  five  years,  till  the  excitement  about  copper  in 
1862,  when,  on  cleaning  it  out,  a  deposit  of  sulphurets  was  exposed  70  feet  wide, 
and  extending  to  an  indefinite  length  in  the  direction  of  the  stratifi(*ation  of  the 
enclosing  metamorphosed  clay  slate,  with  a  foot-wall  and  fluccati.*  But  the  ore, 
only  ranging  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent.,  did  not  pay  for  extraction  and  transport 

The  Last  Chance,  the  only  mine  worked  for  copper  in  this  county,  is  located 
on  this  belt,  near  the  Empire  ranch.  It  was  discovered  in  1863,  and  has  since 
been  explored  with  such  satisfactory  results  as  to  warrant  its  owners,  who  are 
^  among  the  most  enterprising  citizens  in  the  State,  (D.  O.  Mills,  of  San  Francisoo, 
*  A.  Delano,  S.  D.  Bosworth,  and  E.  W.  Roberts,  of  Gitisd  Valley,)  to  naake 
application  to  procure  title  from  the  federal  goveniment  to  the  land  on  which 
the  mine  is  located,  the  first  application  of  the  kind  made.  A  shaft  has  been 
sank  to  tbe  depth  of  200  feet,  where  the  lode  is  found  12  feet  wide,  of  sulphur- 


ets,  averaging  from  12  to  90  per  eent.  of  raetaL  Befiyre  the  xiae  in  price  of 
freight  a  diipm^it  of  this  ore  to  Swansea  retomed  a  profit  of  $35  per  ton.  The 
eompony  own  2,400  feet  on  this  lode. 

Considerable  exdtement  was  created  in  this  eonnty  towards  the  cloee  of  1866 
by  the  discovery  of  ores  in  the  Fox  mine,  from  which  about  40  tons  of  oxides 
and  carbonates  were  shipped  to  Swansea  in  Octob^  of  that  year.  Bot  the  excite- 
ment ceafied  bb  the  price  of  copper  declmod,  thongli  nearly  100  claims  were 
recorded  during  Ihe  last  quarter  of  1866. 

Several  small  parcels  of  ores  have  been  xeceived  at  San  Francisco  daring  the 
present  year  from  the  Western  Star  and  Green  mines,  located  near  the  Last  Chance 
and  on  the  same  lode ;  but  at  present  and  for  several  months  past  none  of  the 
mines  have  been  worked. 

Othbr  California  Coppbb  Mixes. — With  the  exception  of  the  Union 
Company,  who  own  a  mine  in  Marin  county  which  they  prospected  for  a  few 
months  in  the  spring,  the  above  is  a  full  stat^nent  of  the  progress  made  in  cop- 
per mining  in  California  during  the  year  1867. 

The  Oreook  Copper  Mines. — The  Queen  of  Bronze  and  other  mines  in 
this  State  have  been  idle  during  the  past  year.  New  discoveries  have  been 
made,  but  none  of  them  have  been  developed  sufficiently  to  prove  their  value. 
They  are  referred  to  merelv  to  show  the  extent  of  country  on  this  coast  in  which 
copper  has  been  discovei'ea. 

The  most  important  of  the  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  southern  part 
of  Douglas  county,  where  croppings  of  ore  exist,  not  in  the  form  of  gossan,  as  in 
California,  but  as  masses  of  oxides  and  carbonates,  which  will  be  of  importance 
if  extensive  smelting  works  should  be  erected. 

The  mines  on  Eagle  creek,  Baker  county,  have  been  explored  with  such  results 
as  to  have  induced  the  owners  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  carry  their  ores  to  San  Frandsco,'  at  a  stipulated  price, 
for  a  year. 

The  Lower  California  Copper  Mines. — The  Sance  mine,  at  Loretto,  has 
not  been  worked  dmnng  the  past  year.  The  shaft  on  this  mine  has  reached  the 
depth  of  114  feet,  where  the  lode  is  seven  feet  wide,  the  ore  said  to  average  12 
per  cent. 

A  few  tons  of  ore  were  received  occasionally  at  San  Francisco  from,  mines 
along  the  lower  coast,  during  the  past  spring,  but  such  shipments  have  entkely 
ceased  for  several  months. 

The  Copper  Mines  of  Nevada.*— Most  of  the  ores  found  in  the  district  of 
Pahranagat,  though  genemlly  famous  for  the  silver  they  contain,  are  more  prop- 
erly described  as  copper  ores.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gray  coffer,  copper 
pyrites,  erubescite,  and  other  familiar  ores  of  copper,  combined  with  sulphites  of 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  &c.  No  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  district.  These 
ores  are  contained  in  a  quartzose  veinstone  in  some  ledges ;  in  others  the  gangue 
rock  is  calcspar,  (a  carbonate  of  lime.)  Some  of  the  ores  contain  as  high  as  50 
per  cent,  of  copper.  This  district  lies  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  Nevada, 
where  it  joins  Utah  and  Arizona,  in  37°  37'  north  latitude  and  112**  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  is  contained  in  a  range 
of  moimtains  about  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  running  nearly  noith  and 
south,  the  general  name  for  which  is  Mount  Irish,  though  each  peak  nas  a  sepa- 
rate name.  Some  of  the  crests  of  the  range  tower  to  the  height  of  1 1 ,000  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  lodes  present  the  characteristics  of 
true  fissure  veins,  and  appear  to  consist  of  several  series,  crossing  each  other  in 
some  places  at  right  angles,  the  whole  being  contained  in  a  metamorphosed  lime- 
stone formation.     In  any  other  locidity  they  would  be  valuable  for  copper  mining; 

*  Described  more  fdlly  in  the  aectUm  on  Nevada. 


Similar  ores  axe  oht^ned  in  tlie  nunes  of  Inyo  and  Mono  €Q[qitiQ%  GalUjornui. 
These,  bowever,  coiitain  a  per  cent,  of  gold.  These  ores  are  refiractcuy  when 
worked  by  the  ordinary  mill  processes.  Some  €i  this  elass  of  ore  taken  from 
^e  Camanche  mine,  in  Mono  ooonty,  and  sent  to  Swansea  for  reduction,  rotumed 
$1,000  per  ton  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  uunes  in  Kearsarge,  Fish  Springy 
Auroxa,  and  other  districts  mnong  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  pro- 
duce ^milar  ores.  The  'completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  miners  of  this  extensive  mineral  region,  particularly  if  a 
process  shall  be  ^soovered  by  whicb  the  gold  and  silver  can  be  extracted  with- 
out wasting  the  copper  they  contain — a  contingency  quite  possible.  If  such  an 
establishmei^t  for  smelting  as  the  u^terests  of  the  coast  demand  were  erected  at 
some  point  convenient  to  water  and  raih'oad  carriage,  the  refcactory  ores  of  the 
Sierras  would  become  valuable. 

The  Peavine  Mines. — ^In  November,  1866;  several  tons  of  ores  £:om  this 
district  were  brought  to  Sacramento  by  the  Central  Pacific  rulroad,  which  Daascs 
within  three  miles  of  it,  being  the  first  shipment  from  the  Sierra  by  raJJroad. 
The  total  eost  for  frei^t  by  railroad  and  8teamlM>at  was  $12  per  ton. 

Two  of  Haskell's  water-lined  furoaces  have  since  been  erected  in  the  district, 
one  to  operate  for  silver,  the  other  for  copper,  but  neither  has  yet  been  coiuploted. 
The  ores  are  chiefly  carbonates  and  silicates,  and  the  furnaces  will  probably  be 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  portable  form  for  transportation.  As  they  contain  a 
per  centum  of  gold  and  silver  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  ship  them  to  Europe 
for  separation,  till  suitable  works  shall  be  erected  here. 

An  excellent  map  of  this  district  has  been  published  by  A.  J.  Hatch,  deputy 
United  States  surveyor,  which  will  be  foiiud  useful  for  reference. 

The  Mines  is  Arizona. — The  copper  mines  on  Williams  fork  of  the  Colo- 
rado have  been  partially  worked  this  year.  The  developments  have  been  satis- 
factory so  fiEur  as  the  extent  of  the  lodes  and  the  grade  of  the  ores  are  concerned, 
but  the  difficulties  attending  smelting  operations  for  want  of  furnace  materials 
and  fuel,  the  scarcity  of  means  for  transport,  the  high  cost  of  freights  fixHu  the 
mines  to  market,  and  the  low  prices  paid  for  ores  have  caused  a  cessation  of  work 
or  confined  operations  to  a  limited  scale.  In  March  there  were  100  men  employed 
at  the  Central  and  Planet  mines,  and  about  150  about  the  works  at  Aubrey  City, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  ance  been  discharged. 

The  receipts  of  ores  from  these  n^ines«since  January  1,  1867,  have  amounted 
to  1,156  tons,  600  of  which  were  from  the  Planet  mine.  The  whole  quantity 
ranged  between  20  and  60  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  ores  in  this  district  would  be  valuable  if  suitable  smelting  works  weoQ 
erected  anywhere  on  this  coast,  as  Uiey  are  chiefly  carbonates^  silicates,  and 
oxides. 

The  Gbeat  Csitxkal  Mine  contains  3,600  feet  on  two  parallel  lodes^  and 
several  hundred  feet  on  other  lodes  adjacent.  The  ore  is  abundant  and  of  good 
grade,  and  contidns  some  gold  and  silver.  In  May  laat,  the  company  had  about 
200  tons,  averaging  25  per  cejit.,  and  50  tons  of  selected,  averaging  60  per  cent., 
lying  on  the  river  bank  awaiting  transportation.  One  of  the  smaller  lodes,  the 
"  Marion,"  at  the  depth  of  75  feet  from  the  surface,  is  five  feet  wide,  composed 
of  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  At  the  depth  of  125  feet  from  the  surface  the 
main  lode  esdiibits  symptoms  of  sulphur.  This,  while  aSbrding  evidence  of  the 
permanence  of  the  lode,  is  not  favorable  to  smelting  operations.  For  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  on  the  main  lode  (which  is  the  extent  of  its  explora- 
tion) it  is  found  to  be  £Lx>m  five  to  seven  feet  wide. 

In  April  last  the  company  completed  a  furnace  capable  of  reducing  16  tons  of  ore 
in  24  hours,  and  made  about  50  tons  of  coarse  copper,  mugiug  from  60  to  70  per 
cent.,  which  has  been  sent  to  New  York.     But  operations  ceased  in  June. 

The  Planet  MxnS;  though  located  near  the  Great  Central,  contains  seveiul 


lodes  aod  d^poaitB  of  ore  a^piaiiRtejroiD  tboee  woribed  by  that  coiDpany,  and  yields 
ores  of  a  dinerent  character.  In  one  of  the  drifts  a  body  of  red,  Hnroginons,  cal- 
careous cement  was  found,  abont  18  inches  thick,  but  otherwise  of  unknown 
extent,  which  oontains  a  per  cent,  of  metalUo  copper  in  the  form  of  fine  spangles 
and  flakes,  beantifully  crystallized,  inmarting  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to  each  frac- 
ture as  the  lights  of  the  miners  are  reflected  upon  the  grains.  It  differs  entirely 
£rom  other  copper  ores  found  on  the  coast.     There  are  no  traces  of  sulphur. 

At  the  depth  of  80  feet,  in  the  main  shaft,  the  lode  is  composed  of  a  coarse 
Malachite,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  nearly  eight  feet  wide,  quite  compact,  and 
pencilled  with  dark  shadings  like  green  marble.  Along  the  foot  wall  there  ore 
masses  of  dnrysocolla^  or  silicate  of  copper — ^rauch  of  it  possessing  great  beauty — 
appearing  like  bright  green  jasper,  elegantly  marbled  with  darker  green  ivnd  blue 
pencillings.  Some  of  these  masses,  which  arc  susceptible  of  a  high  and  perma- 
nent pol£h,  would  be  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  $100,000  worth  of  ores  have  been  sold  from  this  mine 
fiiiiQe  1862. 

Mineral  Hn.f  Mine. — ^This  and  the  Empke  Flat  mino  are  owned  by  Chreen- 
raan  &  ^iartin,  of  San  Francisco,  a  firm  long  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  copper 
wes  on  this  coast.  Tbcy  have  erected  two  furnaces  and  other  works,  with  a  30 
horse-power  steam  engine  to  run  the  necessary  machinery,  at  Aubrey  City,  a  town 
which  has  sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  lunco  the  02)ening  of  the  mines, 
having  expended  nearly  $100,000  in  opening  the  mines,  building  a  wharf»  making 
roads,  &c. 

The  Springfield  Company  own  the  Punta  del  Cobre  mine,  and  several  lodes 
near  the  Great  Central  Company's  mine,  and  there  are  other  mines  of  probable 
value  in  the  district. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  mines,  after  having  been  brought  to  their  present 
stage  of  devdopment  at  so  great  an  expense,  have  been  compelled  to  cease  ope- 
rations. Ondy  a  few  hands  are  now  employed  to  keep  the  property  in  order. 
Hie  fnmaoee  are  idle. 

The  following  details  of  Uie  expenses  of  transportation  from  the  Aubiey  miues 
may  be  useful  in  showing  that  some  of  the  causes  which  prevent  their  develop- 
ment may  be  removed. 

The  expenses  in  brining  ores  from  the  mines  to  San  Francisco  sum  up  about 
$25  per  ton ;  this,  coupled  with  $15  per  ton  freight  to  Liverpool  or  New  York, 
makes  $40  per  ton,  without  calculating  insurance,  commission,  interest  on  capital, 
or  costs  for  mining,  which  swell  th^  actual  cost  of  the  ore  to  $70  per  ton,  nearly 
equal  to  the  present  market  value  of  25  per  cent.  ore.  No  further  explanation 
is  necessary  to  show  why  it  is  unprofitable  to  ship  even  rich  ores  from  this  dis- 
trict. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smelting  are  as  discouraging  as  those  attendiuff 
the  eiq>ortation  of  the  ores.  No  suitable  materials  so  far  as  known  can  be  had 
in  the  Territory  of  which  to  construct  the  fomaces.  All  material  has  to  bo 
brought  from  California  at  a  great  expense ;  steatite  from  £1  Dorado  county  and 
sandstone  from  Catalina  island,  &c.  Owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
the  wood-cutters  were  unable  to  ^o  out  of  sight  of  the  settlement  to  obtain  wood 
^or  charcoal,  the  supply  of  whicn  was  consequently  deficient,  the  quality  bad, 
4id  the  expense  enormous ;  charcoal  made  of  iron  wood,  musquete,  and  cotton- 
rood  costs  $50  per  ton.  The  total  product  of  copper  made  under  these  circum- 
4anoes  did  not  exceed  40  tons. 

Under  more  favorable  conditions  the  mines  might  be  made  profitable.  Thef e 
are  places  along  the  river  banks  where  100,000  tens  of  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper,  averaging  18  per  cent,  of  that  metal,  could  be  quarried  like  marble ; 
but  such  ores  are  v^ueless  at  present. 
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The  following  table  gives  tite  exporte  of  copper  regains  and  ores  from  San 
Francisco  since  186!^ : 

EgcporU  qf  C4fpp€r  and  ortM  nmee  1862. 


To  Ne*r  Vork.  » 

• 

To  Boston. 

To  Englaod. 

TotaL 

Year. 

• 

Orec 

Copper 
regoltti 

Ores. 

Copper 

reguloB. 

Oreo. 

Copper 
regnltts. 

Oroe. 

Copper 
rcgiUBfl. 

iP62 

86 
1,337 

4,90516-20 
4,146  3-20 
9,962  8-20 
2,633 

,2nMM. 

Tont. 

3,574  16-20 

4,20815-16 

5,064 

9,050 

4,53613-90 

Tons. 

fbfii; 

Ton*. 

Tbnt. 
3,6fi016-20 
5. 553  10-20 
10,23(3-20 
17, 787  19-20 
96,88316-20 
4,511 

Tong, 

lg63 

7  15-20 
264  7-20 
2, 591 16-20 
12,384  15-20 
1,878 

1PH4 

1W»       

25 
422 

178 

25 

IftOR        

8010420 
141  18-90 

50210>20 

lijffl 

31918^ 

Total; ,    . , 

23;  070  7-20 

625 

86,434  4-90 

17, 196  13-90 

292  8-20 

68.6314-20 

847  8-90 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  de«)line  in  the  exports  during  the  present  year. 
A  considerable  portion  of  that  which  has  been  shipped  has  not  paid  expenses, 
but  was  sent  under  contracts  previously  made. 

Copper-Smelting  Works  erected  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — The  follow- 
ing list  of  copper-smelting  works  erected  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  not  com- 
plete, shows  the  extent  of  the  business  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  its 
development : 

List  of  copper-sfnelHtig  works  erected  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Where  located. 


AotSoch 

Copperopolig  ... 

Waldo 

Genewee  Valley. 
Jamet*!!  Ranch .. 
B«ar  Valley. .... 
Near  Plaeerrille. 
Hanter'g  Valley. 
Nt«r  Aahton.... 
PenvlneHiU.... 


WUliamii  Fork. 
Campo  Seoo  . . . 


Total. 


Mine. 


Union 

Qneen  Bronse 
Comnopolftaa  . 


La  Viotorie. 


Buchanan 
Lyon's . . . . 
Pearine... 


Several 

Campo  Seco. 


County. 


Contra  Cotta. 
Calaveraa .... 
Joiephine  ■ . . . 

Plnmaa 

Marlpoia 

...do 

SI  Dorado.... 

Mariposa 

Colttiia 

Storey 

*  Josephine... 


Calaveras 


State. 


CalUbmlA. 
....do..... 

Oregon 

California . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  ...«. 
Nevada  . . . 

Oregon 

Arizona . . . 
California . 


FSan. 


Welsh... 
Ckrman.. 
...do.... 
Local .... 
Hariieirs. 
...do.... 
,...do.... 
...do.... 
....do  .... 
....do  .... 
German . . 
W«liih..  . 
....do  .... 


Cost 


$25,000 
75,000 
40,000 
30.000 
90,000 
90,000 

laoQo 

90,010 
6.O0O 
10,000 
90,000 
100,000 
30,000 


i06,000 


*  Completed  June,  1667. 

Several  concentrating  and  roasting  works  have  also  been  erected  near  some 
of  the  copper  mines  at  considerable  expense.  The  concentrating  works  on  the 
Keystone  mine^  at  Gopperopolis,  cost  $50,000.  It  is  quite  fair  to  calculate  that 
$500;000  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  smelting  and  concentrating 
works  on  this  coast  during  the  past  four  years,  nearly  all  of  which  has  proved  a 
loss  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Importation  op  Metallic  Coppeb. — ^The  increase  in  ship-building  on  this 
coast,  and  the  facilities  for  repairing  large  vessels  by  the  construction  of  docks, 
&c.,  at  San  Francisco,  create  a  demand  for  sheathing-metal  and  nails.  The 
general  use  of  copper  plates  in  the  quartz  mills  requires  a  large  supply  of  this 
metal,  as  much  of  it  is  destroyed  by  the  chemicals  used  in  the  processes  for  amal- 
gamating the  precious  metals.  The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  machineiy, 
in  the  construction  of  which  brass  forms  a  considerable  item,  and  of  articles 
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wboHy  composed  of  copper  or  brass,  a  branch  of  business  which  gives  emploj- 
ment  to  several  factories  and  foundries,  requires  a  constantly  increasing  supply 
of  this  metal. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  copper  during  18G6  and  forifa« 
first  six  months  of  1867,  embraces  only  the  rough  metal  and  slieets.  All  other 
forms  in  which  it  is  imported  are  included  under  the^head  of  general  merchan- 
dise. Though  very  incomplete,  and  confined  to  the  imports  received  at  San 
Francisco,  this  table  shows  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  manufacture  of  copper  on 
file  Pacific  coast  which  deserves  the  consideration  «f  capitalists.  ' 

Imports  of  rapper  at  San  Francisco  from  January  1, 18G6|  to  Julff  1,  1867. 

Bars  and  packages  :  In  1866,  1,245;  in  180T,  242;  total,  1,487.  Cases  of  sheathingf :  In 
1866,  1,203;  in  1867,  .386;  total,  1,589.  The  weight  and  ralue  of  the  packages  are  Hot 
returned  at  the  custora-bonse. 

The  Manup actuke  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  in  C ALiroEyiA. — ^The  annual 
consumption  of  tlio  sulphate  of  copper  on  the  Padfio  coast  amounts  to  nearly 
500  tons.  The  present  wholesale  price  is  8200  per  ton.  About  four-fifths  ei 
total  quantity  imported  is  useil  in  the  processes  of  amalgamation.  The  groator 
part  of  the  other  fifth,  or  about  100  tons,  is  used  by  fanners  for  soaking  wheat, 
&c, ;  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue-stone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  being  the  best 
known  preventive  of  rust  in  that  grain.  Till  recently  all  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per used  here  was  imported,  chiefly  from  England.  At  present  there  is  sufficient 
made  in  San  IfVancisco  to  supply  the  demand.  Crane  &;  Brigham,  a  firm  in  the 
drug  bnsiness,  have  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  perfectifig  a  plan  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  from  the  sulphurets,  wiiich  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
export  or  concentration.  They  expended  nearly  $50,060  in  apparatus  and  exper- 
iments, and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  process  which  they  discovered  in  1864.  But 
the  costs  of  labor  and  strong  oi^position  horn  importers  made  it  an  unprofitable 
investment  In  the  spring  of  1867,  a  method  was  discovered  by  them  of  making 
tliis  article  from  the  carbonates  and  oxides  brought  from  the  Williams  fork  of 
the  Colorado,  Arizona,  by  which  it  is  prepared  in  the  greatest  purity  at  a  cost 
below  that  for  which  it  can  be  profitably  imported.  The  San  Francisco  Refinery 
Works,  and  other  establishments  in  that  business,  of  which  there  are  several, 
also  make  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  by-product  of  their  chemical 
operations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  importation 
of  this  article  will  soon  cease. 

Ibon. — ^The  failure,  till  recently,  to  discover  a  deporit  of  coal  on  this  coast 
suitable  for  smelting  purposes,  has  prevented  much  attention  being  paid  to  the 
bodies  of  iron  ores  which  are  scattered  throughout  California  and  Oregon.  But 
the  discovery  of  good  coal  in  Washington  Territory,  and  in  the  late  Russian  po*- 
sessions  on  this  coast,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  has  brought  the  subject  of 
iron  smelting  into  notice.  The  consumption  of  pig,  bar,  plate,  and  every  other 
description  of  iron,  already  considerable,  must  increase  with  the  progress  of  the 
States  and  Territories  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  importance* 
of  this  metal  in  manufactures  and  arts  imparts  to  the  subject  an  interest  scarce^ 
second  to  that  attached  to  the  production  of  the  pfedous  metab. 

With  an  abundance  of  material  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  their 
doors,  as  it  were,  it  is  scarcely  probable  the  people  of  this  coast  will  be  much 
longer  content  to  import  so  essential  an  element  of  prosperity  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  fikst  Iron-smelting  Works  on  the  Pacific. — Oregon  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  erected  the  first  iron-smelting  works  on  the  Pacific  coaat, 
though  several  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  in  me  enterprise  are  citizens  ef . 
California. 
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The  Oregon  Iron  Works  arre  located  at  O^vrego,  shoat  nnie  miles  south  of 
Partland^  on  the  wort  bauk  of  the  Willamette  river.  They  are  the  property  of 
an  incorporated  company,  having  a  capital  of  8500,000.  The  operations  of  this 
company  weaBe  oommeBoed  in  September,  1865.  In  1866  the  erection  of  the 
fiunace  and  necessaiy  buildings  was  commenced,  and  completed  in  Jnne,  18G7. 
But  smelting  was  not  immediately  conmienced,  in  consequence  of  an  insuflicient 
quantity  of  charcoal,  tho  fiiel  intended  to  bo  used.  Tlie  destruction  of  the  com- 
pany's foundry  and  machine  shop  by  fire  on  the  night  of  July  2,  which  involved 
a  loss  of  nearly  $100,000,  further  delayed  operations. 

The  furnaces  were  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  D.  Wilbur,  of  Con> 
iiecticut,  and  eae  con^snoted  on  tho  same  plan  as  those  in  general  use  in  that 
State.  Tliey  are  built  of  the  basaltic  rock  which  underlies  tne  ore.  This  mate- 
lial  is  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  piurpose.  The  cupola  is  32  ft)et  high,  and  the 
bosher  or  hearth  nine  feet  sis  inches  in  diameter.  The  blast  (hot)  is  applied 
through  three  tuyeres,  under  a  pressure  of  two  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  gene- 
sated  by  suitable  machinery  driven  by  water  power: 

The  charcoal  used  is  prepared  &om  the  Orqgon  fir,  which  has  been  foimd  by 
axperim^it  to  be  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  and  is  very  compact,  weighing 
about  16  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Contractors  supply  it  to  the  company  at  eigl^ 
cents  per  bushel,  delivered  ait  the  works.  It  is  calculated  the  furnace  will  reduce 
nine  tons  of  ore  daily,  (24  hours,)  each  two  and  one-half  tons  of  which  being 
estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  first  pigs  cast  at  these  works,  N|uid  consequently  on  the  Pacific  coast,  wers 
made  on  the  24th  August,  1867,  when  about  six  tons  of  very  good  metal  were 
run  out  The  ore  used  ranged  from  00  to  66  per  cent.  The  furnace  has  been 
running  continuously  since,  producing  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  metal  ]>er  day. 
About  80  men  are  employed  about  the  works  as  miners,  furnace  men,  teanv* 
sters,  &c. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October  the  Oregon  Iron  Company  had  proddoed  224  tons 
ol'  pig  iron,  2,240  poinds  to  the  ton,  at  sax  es^pense  as  follows : 

For  each  ton  (2,240  pounds)  iron  produced  there  were  used^ — 

166  bushels  charcoal,  costing  at  fiimace  8  cents $13  28 

884  pounds  lime,  costing  at  furnace  40  cents 3  53 

4,970  pounds  ore,  costing  at  furnace  $2  50  per  ton 5  50 

Labor  reducing  eftch  ton 6  67 

Total  cost  of  the  pig  on  bank  of  river 1 28  98 

This  does  not  include  interest  on  capital,  or  State  and  county  taxes. 

A  sample  of  this  metal  was  received  at  San  Frandseo  August  30,  1867, 
which,  alb^  thorough  tests  by  the  various  foundries  ki  that  city,  was  pronounced 
a  superior  article. 

The  aveEftge  cost  of  iii^porting  ]ng  iron  from  Europe  to  San  Francisco  is  about 
$40  per  ton,  ranging  from  $35  to  $45 ;  the  fluctuation  arising  from  tho  rates  of 
freight,  which  is  usi^y  from  $12  50  to  $15  per  ton.  Occasionally  it  is  brought 
by  French  and  German  vessels  at  a  lower  price,  as  these  vessels  generally  carry 
cargoes  of  light  merchandise,  which  require  heavy  freight  as  ballast.  Tho  usual 
freight  from  Atlantic  ports  is  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton  in  currency. 

Within  the  past  year  small  parcels  of  pig  iron  have  been  received  frx>m  Aus- 
tmlia.  The  Australian  iron  costs  about  $40  per  ton  in  gold,  delivered  on  the 
wharf. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  iron,  copied  frxun 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Beveuue  Commissioners  for  1865  and  1866,  will 
be  found  of  interest  in  this  connection.    It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that 
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wliile  it  18  qmie  pOssUe  to  radbe  mm  on  tlie  Pacino  coast  as  cheaply  as  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  as  in  England: 

An  estoblishment  capable  of  prodacing  in  the  United  States  1 0,000  ton»of  finiebod 
iron  per  anntim  woald  coet  for  ore,  leasee,  Landsi  blast  furnace^  mills,  houses, 
and  appurtenanoes  necessary  for  the  full  equipment,  from  the  ore  to  the  fin- 
ished iron,  at  the  present  time $1,250,000 

Capital  to  carry  iton 750,009 

.    Total 2,000,000 

r"        ■=!   .       n 

A  similar  one  in  Great  Britain  would  cost $500,000 

C<^utal  toearry  iton- 300,000 

Total 800,000 


B 


Interest  on  $2,000,000  capital  invested  in  American  establishment  at  8  per 

cent $160,000 

On  600,000in  England  at 5  percent 40,000 

liMTing  a  balance  of  interest  against  American  manufactures  of 120, 000 

In  the  United  States  a  fair  average  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  is  not  less  than  $35  per  ton. 
In  England  or  Wales  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of jpfg  iron  averages  $14.  To  the  difference 
shown  by  the  fij^ures  given,  it  is  just  to  add  the  difference  per  ton  caused  by  larger  interest 
oo  the  greater  capital  invested  in  the  United  Slates.    (  Vide  report,  pages  'W  and  328,) 

This  question  of  interest  on  capital  is  felt  more  severely  on  the  Pacific  coiist 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  forms  an  impediment  to  all  manofao- 
tnres. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Oswego  works  are  nnmerons  beds  of  hydrous  sesqm- 
oxide,  which,  according  to  estimates  based  on  careful  measurement,  contain  50,000 
tons.  This  ore  by  analysis  is  found  to  contain  from  46  to  56  per  cent,  metal. 
Nearly  one*fourth  of  these  beds  consists  of  solid  masses  of  ore,  the  remainder 
oon^sting  of  the  same  deposit  very  much  disintegrated  and  broken,  but  equally 
rich  in  metal. 

At  the  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  works  a  similar  body  of 
ore  has  been  found,  which  measures  100  acres  superficially,  and  of  a  thickness 
varying  from  six  to  12  feet.  This  body  of  cx'c  is  estimated  to  contain  several 
millions  of  tons.  Similar  bodies  of  ore  have  been  found  at  several  places  within 
an  area  of  twenty  miles  of  the  works,  extending  as  far  as  St.  Helen's,  on  the 
Columbia  river.  In  every  case  where  these  deposits  of  ore  have  been  examined 
they  are  found  to  be  underlaid  by^  volcanic  lava  and  ashes,  beneath  which  are 
heavy  beds  of  basaltic  rocks.  No  vein  or  deposit  of  the  ore  has  been  found  in 
this  basalt,  but  in  many  places  the  crevices  and  fissures  in  that  formation  ane 
filled  with  scales  and  fragments  of  the  overlying  ore. 

These  bodies  of  ore  present  all  the  appearances  of  having  been  deposited  in 
a  liquid  state,  in  indentations  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  smface  of  the  basalt. 
The  whole  formation  has  subsequently  been  tilted  up  so  as  to  dip  to  the  east  at 
an  angle  of  about  10  degrees.  The  present  surface  of  the  ore  beds  is  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  a  few  inches  to  10  feet  in  depth. 

Similar  bodies  of  ore  exist  in  the  vidnity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Italy,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  ejected  from  that  volcano  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  in>n 
and  subsequently  metamorphosed  to  its  present  form. 

limonite  is  never  found  except  in  recent  or  secondary  geological  formations. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  being  readily  convertible  into  steel. 
Tlie  difference  between  limonite  and  hematite  condsts  in  the  former  containing 
from  lf>  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  while  the  latter  contains  none. 
Limonite,  owing  to  this  difference,  melts  at  a  considerably  lowertemperature  than 
hematite,  a  most  important  matter  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  expensive. 
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Its  BEaofmmii  w  m^Tm  mo  i^smrcaiEs 

Ab.  aiialjrsis  of  tkis  Or^m  UtaoiBt^  nubdie  b|P  KeBogg,  Hneston  &  Oo^  of 

SoQ  Franoisoo,  gave  the  foUowiiig  nesulta : 

Sesqni-oxide  of  4iob 77.66 

Koistare 11.16 

Silica 1.08 

Sulphur  and  phosphoruB 10 

100.00 


Its  8pGCiiic  gravity  is  4.25.  Bv  actaal  working,  on  the  large  8calO|  it  yielded 
54.37  per  cent,  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  extraction  of  the  ore  involves  but  little  expense,  as  it  is  all  near  the  sur- 
face. It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  delivered  at  the  fomace  at 
^l  50  per  ton. 

These  Oregon  iron  works  labor  under  a  disadvantage  in  having  bo  limestone 
in  their  vicinity.  This  mineral  is  as  essential  in  smelting  operations  as  fuel  itself. 
All  the  limestone  used  has  to  be  brought  from  San  Juan  island,  and  costs  $6  per 
ton  delivered.  As  it  requires  one-thu-d  as  much  of  this  mineral  as  of  the  ore  for 
smelting,  this  disadvant^o  is  serious  in  point  of  expense. 

Iron  in  California. — ^Every  description  of  iron  ores  is  known  to  exist  in 
California  in  abundance.  The  most  important  bodies  of  them  are  found  among 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
manufacturing  centres  to  admit  of  smelting  with  profit,  to  compete  with  imported 
iron  at  places  along  the  coast  having  the  advantage  of  cheaper  supplies  from 
abroad.  The  heavy  cost  of  inland  transportation  from  these  central  marts  is  an 
advantage,  however,  in  supplying  a  local  demand,  because  transportation  upwards 
to  the  mountains  is  always  dearer  than  it  is  downwards  to  the  plains.  The  cost 
of  castings  received  in  the  mountains  from  San  Francisco  rarely  falls  below  $200 
per  ton;  it  is  generally  much  higher.  The  consumption  of  cast  iron  among  the 
quartz,  Imnber,  grist,  and  other  mills  located  among  the  foot  hills  reaches  nearly 
2,000  tons  annually,  and  the  demand  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  in  supplying  it. 

The  cost  of  erecting  smelting  works  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
local  demand  need  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  profits  of  such  an 
establishment  located  among  the  mines,  or  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  connected  with 
the  mining  districts,  if  properly  conducted,  would  be  remunerative.  It  is  strange 
that,  with  such  facts  patent  to  capitalists,  works  of  this  kind  have  not  been  estab- 
lished at  points  where  materials  and  facilities  are  known  to  exist  for  carrying 
them  on  to  advantage.     * 

The  following  particulars  concerning  bodies  of  iron  ores  found  in  this  State, 
which  have  been  examined  by  competent  persons,  will  be  useful  in  showing  the 
character,  importance,  and  location  of  these  deposits.  For  convenience  they  are 
divided  under  the  heads  of  specular,  hematite,  magnetic)  chromic,  titaniO|  and 
mixed  ores. 

Specular  Iron  Orb. — ^Deposits  of  this  ore  have  been  discovered  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  75  miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  the  sea,  in 
the  Coast  range.     There  is  abundance  of  wood  and  limestone  in  the  vicinity. 

Also  on  Utt's  ranch,  six  miles  from  Auburn,  Placer  county,  in  the  foot  hiUsy 
45  miles  from  Sacramento. 

In  the  Coast  range,  in  San  Bernardino  county,  about  600  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento, is  another  deposit  of  this  ore. 

Also  at  Four  Hills,  a  locality  about  10  miles  northeast  &om  Downieville, 
Sierra  county,  among  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  ore  at  this  place 
is  very  pure  and  abundant,  in  a  densely  timbered  country,  with  limestone  close, 
at  hand. 


Plumas  coontyy  also,  oontaiiis  valvablo  bodies  of  this  ore.  On  tbo  side  of  a 
broad  canon  in  the  soutbem  portion  of  this  oounty,  in  sight  of  tho  high  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada^  about  16  miles  from  Downieville,  Siena  csounty,  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  Oroville-  railroad,  there  is  an  iron 
mountain  composed  in  great  part  of  this  ore.  It  assays  from  40  to  70  per  cent. 
metal.  Parties  have  pre-empted  320  acres  of  the  land  embracing  tho  mountain 
for  the  purpose  of  working  it  as  an  u'on  mine.  It  is  intended  to  erect  smelting 
works  on  the  ground  during  the  present  fall.  Wood,  water,  and  Hmestone  are 
close  at  hand,  and  the  Beckwith  Pass  wagon  road  runs  within  a  mile  of  the  claim. 
There  are  deposits  at  other  places,  but  tho  above  sate  among  the  most  acces- 
sible. 

Specnlar  iron  ore  is  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  red  hematite,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  that  ore  by  breaking  with  a  bright  metallic  fracture, 
almost  like  cast  iron,  to  which  peculiarity  it  owes  its  name.  Like  hematite,  it 
is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  ores  of  Pilot  ELnob  and  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri, 
belong  to  this  class.  It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  smelt  specular  iron  ores 
than  any  others  of  that  metal  -,  this  trait  is  important  on  this  coast.  Tho  iron 
made  from  this  ore  is  the  best  known,  when  properly  made. 

Magnetic  Ibon  Obes. — The  most  important,  because  the  most  convenient^ 
body  of  this  ore  in  California  exists  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
near  Clipper  Gap,  where  there  is  a  mountain  of  considerable  proportions  tx>m- 
posed  almost  wholly  of  the  variety  known  in  Grermany  as  "  spiegelien,"  from 
which  steel  is  made  with  so  much  facility  in  that  country  by  the  Bessemer  pro* 
cess. 

Tho  advantages  of  having  a  plenty  of  wood,  water,  building  materials,  and 
fire-clay  for  furnace  purposes,  and  limestone  for  flux,  and  a  ndlroad  running  close 
by,  have  induced  an  attempt  to  erect  smelting  works  in  the  vicinity.  Bobinson, 
Brown  &  Co.'s  iron  mines  are  located  here,  about  three  miles  from  the  rail- 
road and  three  miles  from  Bear  river.  These  mines  were  located  and  patents  for 
the  land  from  (he  federal  government  applied  for  in  May,  1866.  The  company 
purchased  the  title  of  the  railroad  to  the  cvqb  sections  of  the  land,  to  tho  extent 
of  about  1,500  acres.  The  greater  portion  of  this  land  is  well  covered  with 
timber  suitable  for  charcoal.  The  ore  crops  out  from  the  mountain  in  many 
places.  There  are  two  qualities  in  the  deposit;  on  the  east  side  it  is  highly 
magnetic,  while  on  the  west  it  is  very  much  like  the  Oregon  limonite.  Assays 
made  by  Kellogg  &  Hueston,  of  San  Francisco,  in  Marcn,  1866,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  the  magnetio  ore,  64.37  per  cent,  metal;  the  hematite,  44.67 
per  cent,  metal.  A  specimen  sent  to  Professor  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, was  analyzed  by  that  gentleman,  who  states  in  the  report  on  the  subject 
that  it  contains  no  phosphorus,  sulphur,  titanium,  or  other  substance  injurious 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

A  tunnel  has  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  test  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  June,  1867,  it  had  been  run  for  30  feet, 
with  no  signs  of  the  end.  On  the  opposite  side,  where  there  were  no  croppiugs. 
near  the  surface,  a  shaft  was  sunk  15  feet ;  at  that  depth  they  struck  good  ore. 
Estimates  as  to  the  probable  expenses  of  making  pig  iron  at  this  locality  and 
delivering  it  at  San  Francisoo  show  that  charcoal  can  be  made  and  delivered  at 
the  furnace  for  12^  cents  per  bushel,  (the  Oregon  works  pay  8  cents;)  the  lime 
will  cost  $2  per  ton ;  the  total  cost  for  labor^  materials,  and  interest  on  capital 
reaching  $20  per  ton,  to  which  must  bo  added  $6  per  ton  for  transport  to  San 
Francisco  by  railroad  and  steamer.  The  average  cost  of  pig  iron  in  that  city 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been  $41  50,  landed  on  the  wharf.  Its  price  at 
present  is  from  $47  to  $50  per  ton..  The  mines  are  40  miles  distant  from  Sacra- 
mento by  railroad. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  firm  of  CofieO;  Bisdon  &  Co.  to  erect 
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one  of  Haskell's  patent  water-lined  capola  ftirnaced,  to  test  tire  workiiig  qtiaHtiee 
of  the  ore.  .  This  furnaCe  was  to  hmre  been  completed  in  August. 

The  parties  interested  in  the  enterprise,  being  m^i  of  limited  capital,  are  not 
prepared  to  condnct  operations  on  a  soale  to  insure  success.  It  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State  if  capitalists  would  take  hold  of  the  business. 

Bodies  of  ore  of  a  similar  character  exist  near  Grold  lake,  Sierra  county,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

A  deposit  of  fine  msffneUc  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1867  on 
Grouse  ridge^  14  miles  nrom  Washington,  Nevada  county.  This  ore  is  energeti- 
cally magnetio-— so  much  so  as  to  lift  knives  or  nailfr— and  is  said  to  contain  suffi- 
cient gold  to  pay  for  extraoting  that  metal  firom  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  a  body  of  magnetic  iron  was  discovered  near  Chap- 
paral  Hill,  Butte  county,  near  the  Grizzly,  a  tributary  of  the  Butte  creek,  about 
46  miles  from  Oroville,  on  the  Susanville  road«  The  ore  is  found  in  a  locality 
where  the  slate  and  granite  formations  unite.  Some  portions  of  it  are  so  mag- 
netic that  fragments  broken  off  can  be  lifted  by  the  largd*  pieces.  It  was  this 
peculiarity  that  led  to  its  discoveiy.  An  analysis  made  by  Kellogg,  Hueston 
&  Co.,  of  San  Francisco^  yielded  65  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  deposit  is  in  the 
fotm  of  a  stratum  or  bed  of  unknown  thickness  and  extent  In  July  a  shaft 
bad  been  cut  to  the  d(Spth  of  20  feet  without  passing  through  it.  It  h^  been 
tiaced  300  feet  in  length  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  Being  located 
on  a  densely  timbered  hill,  covered  with  broken  slate,  it  was  not  convenient  to 
trace  it  to  its  full  extent  There  is  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and  limestone  in 
tlio  vicinity. 

Bodies  of  similar  ores  are  found  in  the  Santa  lilez  valley,  in  the  San  Rafael 
district,  Santa  Barbara  county,  about  450  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Magnetii)  iron  ore  or  magnetite  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  and 
valuable  of  that  metal  fbund  on  this  coast  It  coTltains  a  larger  per' centum  of 
metal  than  any  of  the  other  ores ;  when  pure  it  generally  contains  from  60  to 
70  per  cent  It  is  changed  in  many  places  into  specular  ore  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen,  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere. 

lEIfacATiTB  Orbs  of  Iron. — ^There  are  large  bodies  of  sii&otiite,  identical  in 
compoddon  with  the  ores  found  at  Oswego,  Oregon,  on  the  banks  of  Spring 
creekf  a  few  miles  west  qf  Shasta  City — at  an  elevation  of  n^wly  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea — among  the  granite  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^  about  180  miles 
from  Sacramento. 

A  deposit  of  red  hematite  was  discovered  in  March  last  on  the  ranch  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  about  16  miles  fronr  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
ore  presents  itself  on  the  sulrfBM^  for  nearly  a  mile  in  a  stratum  averaging  15 
feet  thick,  enclosed  in  hard  metamorphosed  clay  slate. 

Chromic  Iron  Ores. — ^This  class  of  ores,  so  rare  and  valuable  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  is  abundant  on  this  coast,  being  found  in  the  Coast  range,  the  foot  hills, 
and  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  wherever  there  is  serpentine  in  the  country. 
Among  the  roost  important  deposits  of  it  are  the  scattered  attd  broken  masses 
which  cover  the  ground  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Idria  Quicksilvei 
mine,  in  Santa  Clara  county.  There  is  another  body  of  it  cresting  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  boimdaiy  liner  between  Monterey  and  Fresno  counties.  In 
Tuolumne  county,  near  the  Crimea  Houise,  are  deposits  which  are  found  between 
the  strata  of  taloose  slate,  lying-in  a  vertical  position,  the  weathered  portiom 
of  which  stand  out  from  the  sunounding  hUk  like  tombstones  in  a  grave- 
yard. 

In  Del  Norte  county  to  the  north  of  the  copp^  mines  oft  the  "Low  1)1  vide,"  there 
is  a  peculiar  deposit  of  chromic  iron  diSseminaited  through  the  serpentine,  which 
constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  thereabouts.  This  ore  weathers 
into  round  grains  like  shot,  from  the  siae  of  a  pin-head  to  a  four-pounder^  and  is 
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appropriately  called  iron-shot  by  the  miners  in  the  vicmity,  who  find  abundance 
of  it  in  the  sluices  when  washing  np. 

There  is  another  body  of  chromic  iron  in  Del  Norte  county,  of  different  appear- 
ance, on  Smith's  river,  about  20  miles  from  Crescent  City.  '  This  ore  is  compact, 
and  as  black  as  jet. 

In  San  Bernardino  county  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  alonsf  the 
coast,  some  of  which  contain  fine  specimens  of  vau(pielinite  chromate  of  lea^  and 
copper. 

On  the  south  side  of  San  Diego  gulch,  Calaveras  county,  on  the  crest  of  the  ' 
highest  hill,  opposite  the  Noble  Copper  mine,  there  is  an  isolated  mass  of  this  ore 
that  will  weigh  thousands  of  tons,  which  surmounts  a  rather  singular  formation. 
A  tunnel  run  in  the  hill  beneath,  in  search  of  copper,  cut  througli  several  wide 
strata  of  serpentine,  brucite,  talc,  and  other  magncsian  minerals.  Chromic  iron, 
or  chromate  of  iron,  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts,  but  not  as  a  source 
for  obtaining  the  metal.  Thoagh  abundant  on  this  coast,  it  is  very  raie  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  England  contains  scarcely  any;  that  country 
imports  about  5,000  tons  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  various 
compounds  of  chromitmi,  used  in  calico  printing,  painting  porcelain,  making 
pigments,  chromic  acid,  &c.  A  large  quantity  was  formerly  shipped  to  England 
from  the  Barehills,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  the  most  valuable  deposit 
on  the  Atlantic  side  exsits.  With  cheap  transportation  and  labor  this  ore  would 
pay  to  export. 

TiTAXic  Iron  Ore  is  generally  found  on  this  coast  in  the  form  of  fine  grains, 
forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  black  sand,"  so  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
fine  gold  obtained  from  the  aUnvial  washings.  All  volcanic  rocks  contain  titanic 
iron  in  the  form  of  gi-ains.  As  these  rocks  disintegrate  the  grains  are  set  free. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  titaniferous  iron  in  the  grains,  most  of  which  are  mag- 
netic It  has  been  foim(|  in  a  number  of  thin  seams  in  trap,  in  El  Dorado  ^ 
county,  near  Diamond  Springs. 

Some  excitement  was  created  in  San  Francisco,  about  a  year  since,  by  the 
discovery  of  titanic  iron  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  ^vnthin  the  harbor.  Small 
quantities  of  it  were  collected,  and  some  of  it  smelted,  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  make  pig-iron,  and  that  there  was  a  "  lead  "  of  it  in  the  vicinity.  The 
above  explanation  of  its  source  shows  how  unreasonable  such  conclusions  were. 

Mixed  Ores  of  Iron. — There  is  a  body  of  iron  ore  on  Pratt's  Hill,  near  lone, 
Amador  county,  on  the  border  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  varieties  above  described.  It  is  of  an  earthy  nature,  and  evidently 
of  sedhnentary  origin,  fonning  a  stratum  nearly  20  feet  thick,  extending  for  a 
mile  near  the  top  of  a  lode  blufl^,  which  projects  into  the  valley.  It  contains  a 
large  per  centum  of  iron.  In  several  localities  along  the  margin  of  the  San 
Joaqmn  and  Sacramento  valleys  there  are  deposits  of  uron  ores  in  the  form  of 
ochres.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  details,  as  there  ai'e  such  abundant  sources  for 
obtaining  better  ores;  they  will  bo  described  under  the  head  of  "clays,"  &o. 

Iron  Ores  in  Nevada. — The  Bur\Tyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  report  the  discovery  of  extensive  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  line  of  that  road,  near  Crystal  Springs.  Also  at 
Neilsburg,  within  a  mile  of  the  roAd,  and  at  Long  Valley.  There  are  many  other 
districts  in  Nevada  which  contain  iron  ore.  There  is  a  series  of  regular  veins  of 
specular  ore,  from  8  to  20  feet  thick,  near  the  east  fork  of  Walker's  river,  in 
Esmeralda  county. 

Iron  Ores  in  Utah. — ^This  Territory  abounds  in  iron  ores.  There  are  several 
deposits  of  carbonate  of  iron  within  20  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Iron  Ores  in  Arizona. — The  abundance  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  iron  ores  in 
this  Territory  is  quite  remarkable.  Whole  ranges  of  mountains  along  the  Colorado 
are  in  great  part  composed  of  them.     The  copper  mines  at  Williams  fork  are 
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gurrounded  with  beds  of  iron  ores.  In  the  Mineral  Hill  and  Planet  mines  the 
ores  are  pure  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  Several  of  the  tunnels  run  in  working 
these  mines  have  been  cut  through  solid  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  wall  rock  enclodng 
neai'ly  all  the  copper  lodes  are  of  the  same  mineral. 

Concluding  Eemakks  on  Orbs. — The  above  examples,  selected  from  a  great 
number  of  a  similar  chaiucter,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  abundance  of  the  ores  of 
iron  on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  in  California,  and  the  advantage  that  State 
possesses  in  having  furnace  materials  and  limestone  convenient  to  the  mines. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  analyses  that  the  "  lay/'  or  per  centum 
of  metal  in  the  ores  found  on  this  coast,  ranges  from  46  to  80,  or  an  average  of 
.upwards  pf  50.  This,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  higher  grades.  Accord- 
ing to  the  goveiiiment  returns,  published  in  England,  the  ores  obtained  from  the 
mines  in  Wales  do  not  exceed  33  per  cent.,  and  those  from  the  mines  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  great  iron  district  of  England,  do  not  exceed  30  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  ores  found  in  that  country  requu-e  roasting  as  a  preliminary  process,  owing  to 
then*  containing  deleterious  elements.  The  ores  on  this  coast,  being  nearly  all 
oxide,  can  be  smelted  at  one  operation,  and  will  produce  a  very  pure  metal. 

The  Consumption  of  Iron  in  California. — The  consumption  of  iron  in 
this  State  is  large,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  imports  of  crude  metal^  given 
in  the  accompanying  table^  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  total  quantity  used,  as 
much  of  it  is  obtained  by  remelting  worn-out  or  useless  machinery,  and  other 
articles,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  of  tons  in  the  State. 

San  Francisco  is  the  centre  of  this  trade.  In  addition  to  supplying  California, 
aa  the  following  table  will  show,  iron  and  machinery  are  exported  to  Nevada, 
and  the  adjoining  Territories,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
and  other  countines. 

The  following  list  of  foundries  and  machine  shops  in  San  Francisco  will  convey 
an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  this  business  there.  There  are  also  23  other  foundries 
in  Califoniia,  and  six  in  Nevada.  The  establishments  at  Sacramento,  Nevada 
City,  Marysville,  Stockton,  Sonora,and  one  ortw*6  others,  are  able  to  make  almost 
any  description  of  machinery. 

Iron  Foundries  in  San  FRA^Clsco. — ^The  Fwfcaw  covers  the  block  embraced 
by  137  feet  on  Fremont  street,  and  running  275  feet  to  Beal  street,  and  extending 
thence  to  Mission  street.  On  this  block  there  are  brick  and  frame  buildings, 
suitable  for  an  extensive  business.  Eveiy  description  of  machinery,  from  a  coffee- 
loaster  to  a  locomotive,  including  boilers,  and  everything  complete,  is  made 
here.  Many  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  boilers  have  been 
introduced  in  this  establishment.  Most  of  the  machinery  used  at  the  Mission 
woollen  mills  was  made  here,  as  was  also  the  machinery  for  the  mints  at  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia.  The  most  powerful  engines  in  use  on  the  Comstock 
lode,  Nevada,  were  also  made  here.  A  few  months  since  a  quartz  mill  was  made 
here  and  shipped  to  Nacaragua,  and  a  pumping  engine  for  use  on  a  mine  at 
Parquiqoa,  Bolivia.  The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  at  this  foundry  is  sufficient  to 
melt  35  tons  of  metal.     Nearly  100  men  are  employed  on  the  premises. 

The  Ftdton  is  located  on  First  street,  and  employs  about  50  moulders,  doing 
an  extensive  business  in  architectural  casting ;  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  also  made. 

The  Etna  is  a  similar  establishment  to  the  Vulcan,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
aoale.  It  has  facilities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal.  It  is  located  on  Fremont 
street. 

The  Franklin  is  also  located  on  Fremont  street.  The  engine  used  for  print- 
ing the  Evening  Bulletin  was  made  at  this  establishment.  It  has  conveniences 
for  melting  10  tons  of  metaJ,  and  employs  25  men. 

The  Golden  State  is  located  on  First  street,  and  is  of  about  the  same  capacity 
m  the  Franklin. 

The  Pacijic  is  an  establishment  reaching  from  First  to  Fremont  street     It  was 
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oommenced  in  1850.  Tbo  building*,  chiefly  oonstracted  of  brick,  cover  two  50- 
vara  lots.  The  machinery  for  the  new  rolling  mills  was  made  here,  the  fly-wheel 
for  which  weighs  25  tons.     It  can  melt  20  tons,  and  employs  about  75  men. 

The  Miners^  is  also  on  First  street,  and  extends  through  to  Fremont.  It 
employs  about  250  men,  and  can  turn  out  a  20-8tamp  mill,  boiler  and  all  com- 
plete, in  30  days.  The  iron  castings  for  the  State  capitol,  at  Sacramento,  were 
made  here. 

The  San  Francisco  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Fremont  and  Mission  streets, 
where  it  covers  a  fifty-vara  lot.  All  descriptions  of  machinery  are  made  here. 
It  can  melt  15  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  40  men. 

The  City  Iron  Works  are  located  on  Fremont  street.  Employ  about  28 
hands.  Considerable  machinery  for  the  Sandwich  Island  sugar-mills  has  beea 
made  here. 

The  Califamia  Foundry  is  also  on  Fremont  street.  This  establishment  does 
an  extensive  business  in  architectural  castings,  which  it  makes  a  specialty.  The 
fronts  of  seveml  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in  the  city  were  cast  here.  It  has 
facilities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  20  hands. 

The  Union  Foundry ,  comer  First  and  Mission  streets,  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  on  this  coast.  It  was  commenced  in  1849.  Tlie 
buildings  include  a  three-story  brick,  having  a  frontage  of  187  feet  on  First  street, 
extending  275  feet,  and  fronting  120  feet  on  Mission,  the  whole  covering  nearly 
50,000  feet ;  300  men  are  employed  here.  The  machinery  for  the  United  States 
steamer  Saginaw  was  made  at  this  foundry.  The  first  locomotive  made  on  this 
coast  was  cast  and  finished  here. 

The  Atlas  Iron  Works  are  located  on  Fremont  street.  They  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  casting  for  agricultural  purposes.  Can  melt  seven  tons  of  metal,  and 
employs  about  30  men. 

The  Jackson  Fowndry  is  located  on  Jackson  street.  Its  operations  are  eon- 
fined  to  casting  stoves,  ornamental  railing,  and.  other  light  and  fancy  goods. 
The  ranges  used  in  nearly  all  the  first-class  hotels  in  the  city  were  made  here. 
It  gives  employment  to  about  30  men. 

The  Empire  Foundry  is  on  Mission  street,  near  Beale.  All  descriptions  of 
machinery  and  castings  are  made  here.     It  employs  30  men. 

It  is  within  limits  to  estimate  the  consumption  of  iron  in  California  and  the  Statas 
and  Territories  dependent  on  it  for  supplies,  at  30,000  tons  annually.  The  busi- 
ness gives  employment  to  nearly  3,000  men.  There  are  30  machine-shops  in 
San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the  above-named  foundries. 

The  largest  iron  vessel  ever  cast  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  the  Union 
Foundry  in  1861.  It  was  a  shallow  pan,  capable  of  holding  1,316  gallons,  and 
weighed  8,114  pounds.     It  was  for  use  in  one  of  the  local  soap  factories. 

A  rolliug-mill  and  steam  forging  establishment  has  recently  been  completed 
at  San  Francisco,  with  machinery'  and  apparatus  for  making  every  description 
of  bar  and  rod  iron,  f/om  one-fourth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  to  12  inches  wide,  of  any  shapd  required  by  manufacturers,  including 
all  sizes  and  patterns  of  railroad  iron.  This  establishment  fumishes  a  market 
for  all  the  sci-ap  iron  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  puddling 
furnaces  for  converting  cast  into  malleable  iron,  as  the  supply  of  materials  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand. 

The  above  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast  a 
Our  demand  for  iron  and  some  facilities  for  its  manufEicture. 
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Imports  qf  tron  (chiefly  railroad  J  into  San  Francisco  during  1866,  and  first  six 

motiths  qf  1867.     * 


Doscription. 


Pi^  irou,  tons 

Bm 

Bars,  buntlies 

Pipes  

Pipes,  bundles 

Hoops,  &c.,  bundles 

Hoops,  cases 

Sheets,  bundles 

Sheets,  cases 

Plates 


9,388 

157, 558 

40,088 

18,278 

14,584 

31,985 

395 

21,604 

331 

7,622 


1867. 


2,063 

100.378 

30,229 

14,429 

7,451 

19,607 

394 

4,048 

121 

10,134 


Exports  qf  iron  and  machinery  from  San  Francisco  during  1866,  and  first  six 

months  qf  1867. 


1 

Articles. 

8* 

o 

To  Sandwich 
islands. 

To  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  other  coun- 
tries. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

Iron,  bars ....••  ................ 

1,577 
648 

500 
229 

2,012 

432 

10 

14 

383 

23 

5 

"12' 

300 
37 

77 
167 

88 
16 

138 

Iron,  bundlos   .................. 

18 

Iron.  niir.  tonA,.**^.--^  ,,,,_^_^-, 

Rhpetfl.  narkaffiMf  ,,r.xr  .......,,. 

33 
177 
254 
120 

"27* 
121 

Hoods.  &c..  bundles  ...... ...... 

Hoods,  cases  ................... 

8 

Pines,  bundles ...... ...... ...... 

2 

30 

Pines,  nieces ...... ...... ...... .. 

12 

98 

Castinirs.  nieces ................. 

33 

40 

2,482 

889 
396 

107 

Plates 

14 
47 

"155' 

56 

54 

207 

19 

Machinery,  nackacres ...... ...... 

2,:i42 
1,108 

Machinery,  nieces  ....... ...... .. 

7 

Machinery,  caacm  ............... 

Coal. — ^The  importance  of  coal  as  an  element  of  national  and  local  prosperity 
is  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  nnnecessary  to  make*any  remarks  touching 
the  advantages  of  an  abundant  supply.  But  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  for  domestic  and  tnanufEicturin^  purposes  not  being  so  generally 
understood,  may  render  some  explanations  on  this  point  appropriate. 

The  varieties  of  coal  to  which  England  owes  its  prosperity,  and  which  are  so 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Atlantic  States,  do  not  exist,  or  at  all  events 
have  not  been  found,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  there  are  extensive  beds  of  other 
varieties,  which  differ  as  much  in  their  composition  and  heating  qualities  as  the 
coals  of  other  countries  differ  from  each  other.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast 
the  coal  is  as  superior  to  that  found  at  Mount  Diablo  and  further  south  as  the 
Welch  coal  is  to  the  Scotch,  or  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  that  found  in 
I  reland. 

Modem  geologists  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  coal,  to  be  of  good  quality, 
2Du.<t  be  found  in  one  particular  fonnation.    Experience,  the  most  reliable  guide, 
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contradicts  sach  a  theory.  Researches  in  India,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Chili,  and  on  this  coast,  prove  that  good  coal,  adapted  to  nearly  all  purposes,  is 
found  outside  of  the  carboniferous  formation.  Science  has  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  good  coal  may  not  be  found  in  any  geological  formation.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  when  the  mines  on  this  coast  shall  be  worked  to  a 
depth  approaching  that  of  the  mines  in  other  countries,  the  quality  of  the  coal 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  favorable  comparison.  Analyses  made  by  Professor 
Blake  and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  of  coal  taken  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
samples  tested  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  1861  and  1862,  shortly  after  the  Cali- 
fornia mines  were  opened,  exhibit  a  marked  improvement. 

The  following  reports  exhibit  the  change  in  composition  of  the  Mount  Diablo 
coal  as  the  depth  of  the  mines  increases : 

Analysis  ofsampU  of  coal  from  Pittsburg  miney  taken  from  thick  seam,  600  feet 

from  surface,  in  1867,  by  Frqfessor  W,  P^  Blake. 

Moistare 3.28 

Bitaminoos  matter 47. 05 

Fixed  carbon 44.90 

Ashes 4.71 

99.94 


There  was  no  trace  of  sulphur  in  the  sample. 

Analysis  qf  coed  taken  800  feet  below  surface  on  the  incline  in  Black  Diamond 
minCy  in  May,  1867,  by  Prqfessor  PricCj  superintending  cliemisi  to  Golden  City 
Chemical  Works,  and  to  San  Francisco  Befining  Works,  dtc,  d^c. 

Moisture 9,54 

Ashes 8.25 

Snlphnr 3.25 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 20.50 

Hydrogen .3.75 

Carbon 54.71 

100. 00 


Analysis  qf  Mount  Diablo  coal,  taken  from  near  surface,  in  1861  and  1862,  by 

Prqfessor  Whitney,  State  geologist  qf  California, 


Water 

BitQminoDS  matter 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 


1 


13.47 

40.36 

40.65 

5.52 


o 


s 


14.69 

33.89 

46.84 

4.58 


g 

®  a 


13.84 

40.27 

44.92 

0.97 


14.13 

37.38 

44.55 

3.94 


o 

g 

o 


20.53 

35.62 

36.35 

7.50 


It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  reports  that  the  proportion  of  moisture  in 
this  coal  is  much  less  in  the  recently  examined  sample.  This  change  in  com- 
position increases  the  power  of  the  coal  for  generating  steam  and  other  purposes 
at  least  25  per  cent.  It  was  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  coal  taken  from  near 
the  surface  that  caused  it  to  crumble  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  thrown  into 
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the  fire.  These  defccto  decreasing  with  increaBed  depth  of  the  niiiioa,  the  valoe 
of  the  ooftl  incroaees  in  proportion. • 

There  is  a  very  material  difference,  however,  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  taken 
firom  each  of  the  seams  in  the  Mount  Diablo  mines,  aa  well  as  between  this  coal 
and  that  obtained  from  other  mines  on  the  coast,  leading  to  the  inference  that 
each  is  seiiaxate  in  origin. 

The  Clark  or  upper  seam  at  Momit  Diablo  is  enclosed  in  soft  sandstone  above 
and  below,  with  scarcely  any  shale  or  slate.  The  Bleach  Diamond,  or  lower 
seam,  is  overlaid  by  three  or  fonr  feet  of  slate  and  shale,  and  underlaid  by  two 
seams  of  tough  clay,  beparati-d  by  slate  highly  charged  with  snlphur,  while  the 
coal  is  comparatively  free  from  that  element.  The  middle  seam  is  divided  by 
slate  and  contains  a  largo  per  cent,  of  salphur. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  traits  of  the  coal  found  on  this  coast:  The 
Uount  Diablo,  California,  is  an  inferior  quality  of  cool,  but  answers  tolei&bly 
well,  where  bulk  is  no  great  object,  for  generating  steam.  Being  cheap  it  is 
used  to  a  considerable  estont  for  domestic  purposes. 

Tho  Nanidmo,  Vancouver's  Island,  is  excellent  for  generating  gaa.  It  is  also 
extenravcly  used  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  It  bums  with  lesa  smoke 
than  Mount  Diablo  coal,  tut  leaves  more  ashes. 

The  Beilingham  13ay  coal  is  considered  the  best  on  this  coast  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  it  is  tolerably  free  from  odor,  and  bums  with  a  bright  cheerful  flarae 
and  very  little  smoke.  It  may  be  compared  with  tho  lower  grades  of  English 
coaL     The  mine  is  in  Washington  Territory. 

*  In  this  connection  tt  msij  not  be  nDinteimting  to  give  reanlta  of  &n  ansljais  raada  hj 
Wenra.  PftlksDau  it  Huiks,  Son  Fruuitvo  Chemical  Works,  ofaoma  Saghalien  coal  from 
But  Siberiik  witb  a  comparalive  table  of  tbeiesolu  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  coal,  u 
to  their  couB^tuentt,  and  the  effect  obt^ned  in  tbeir  n»e : 


- 

€ 

g 

f 

§■     \ 

g. 

" 

'is 

3* 

H 

§ 

^ 

|a. 

g 

a 

Deeienalion. 

1 

.a 

1 

li 
1 

P 

i 

■b 

"1 

I 

Lahigh,  (Pb.) 

1.59U 

5.S8 

89.15 

5.66 

8.35 

Oumbeiland,  (Neff'B}.... 

1.337 

12.67 

74.53 

11.34 

8.82 

877 

298 

Cumberluid,(A.  AT.)...  1.333 

Syduoy 1.338 

Hewcutle 1.237 

Ceal  uiitlyied l.L'HS 


35!  70  I    66145  | 


5.49 
5.40  , 
6.05    .. 


Specific  pravi  I J I.S88T.9 

Volatile  cembnitible  matter SB.  70 

lloistDie _ I.B 

t^xed  carbon 56.45 

Earthy  matter 6,05 

AmonDtofKaj  evolved  by  tOponndgavoirdnpoisofeoal,  32cDbic  feat. 

The  amouDt  of  sulphur  contalued  in  the  sample  wa»  so  minute  oe  not  to  wairsot  a  quaD- 
liiative  determination.  In  regard  to  its  conatitnent«,  the  coaleiamined  Beems  almoat  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Nawcaetlo,  England. 

On  Ifmiting  tho  coal,  cakes  forming  a  light  solid  coke,  yieldine  fiue  reddish  rmy  mImi, 
irljjcli  did  not  show  the  least  tendency  to  form  slag,  but  paaied  freely  thiongb  tbe  grata, 
frere  produced. 
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Tbe  Cops  Bay,  Oregon,  is  a  fair  coal  for  many  purposes.  When  first  taken 
from  the  mine  it  appears  as  compact  and  solid  as  ''cannel,"  bat  as  it  contains  a 
large  per  centom  of  moistore  it  soon  loses  this  appearance,  and  cmmbles  when 
exposed  to  the  air.    It  leaves  but  little  ashes, 

The  Fnca  Straits,  Washington  Territory,  coal  is  moderately  well  adapted  to 
steam  or  mannfactnring  purposes,  burning  with  a  bright,  clear  flame  and  but 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  of  dark  sandy  ashes.  This  coal 
'^  cakes"  a  good  deal,  which  is  its  chief  defect. 

The  coal  found  farther  north  not  being  much  used  in  California,  its  traits  are 
not  well  understood. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  coal  of  this  coast  is  less  destructive  to  boilers 
and  grates  than  the  anthracite  imported  from  Pennsylvania  or  the  bituminous 
coals  of  Australia. 

The  article  on  the  geology  of  the  coal  formations  of  the  Pacific  coast,  furnished 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Gabb,  of  the  California  State  Geological  Survey,  and  published 
in  the  previous  report,  gives  much  general  information  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  may  be  referred  to  for  geological  details  respecting  the  formations 
in  whieh  coal  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nkw  Discovebies  in  California. — A  company  has  been  organized  within 
the  past  few  months  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  seam  of  coal  recently  discov- 
ered near  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Lorenzo,  a  few  miles 
above  Santa  Cruz.  The  seam  is  stated  to  be  nearly  five  feet  thick,  and  the 
quality  good  for  surface  coal. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  coal  is  much  infiuenccd  by  the  atmosphere. 
Experiments  made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  of  Eng- 
land, prove  that  coal  obtained  fix>m  the  best  mines  in  that  country  loses  20  pet 
cent,  of  its  heating  power  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  months  in 
hot  climates.  The  steamers  belonging  to  this  company,  when  in  the  tropics, 
consume  one-fourth  more  fuel  than  when  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  on  this  coast  ranges  as  high  on  land  during 
the  summer  months  as  in  the  tropics,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
coal  found  near  the  surface  to  be  as  good  as  it  will  be  at  a  depth  out  of  reach 
of  atmospheric  infiuences. 

A  seam  of  coal  is  being  worked  on  the  south  fork  of  Clear  creek,  Shasta 
county,  a  few  miles  west  of  Piety  Hill,  and  about  30  miles  fi^m  the  silver  mines. 
It  was  discovered  in  1863,  but  was  not  worked  till  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
in  18G5  afibrded  a  market  for  the  coal,  which  is  used  to  generate  steam  for  the 
engines  since  erected.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  this  seam  about  60  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  coal  is  found,  about  four  feet  thick,  and  of  fair  quality. 

In  this  part  of  Shasta  county  there  exists  a  belt  of  shales  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
tilted  to  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees,  which  contains  thin  seams  of  coal.  These 
might  be  made  to  yield  a  supply  of  fuel  for  local  use. 

Mr.  John  S.  BoyiJ,  in  January,  1867,  discovered  an  outcrop  of  coal  in  Corral 
Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  about  30  miles  south  of  Mount  Diablo,  in  a^vine 
from  which  the  previous  rains  had  washed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  25  f^t.  The 
seanii  where  exposed,  is  about  eight  feet  thick.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  beds  of  coal  worked  at  Mount  Diablo  pass  through  this  locality.  The  cost 
of  transportation  and  labor  has  heretofore  prevented  the  working  of  coal  with 
profit  in  this  vicinity.  The  projected  railroad  from  San  Jos^  to  Stockton  passing 
within  four  miles,  and  the  San  Joaquin  river  being  accessible  by  a  wagon  road. 
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The 
quality  was  good  and  well  adapted  for  generating  gas. 

In  1866  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  oil  from  this 
coal;  of  which  it  is  said  to  contain  65  gallons  to  the  ton.    The  quantity  of  water 
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that  entered  the  shaft,  and  the  want  of  proper  pumping  machinery,  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  operations.  It  is  possible  that  with  proper  machinery  the  coal 
deposits  of  Con-al  Hollow  might  be  profitably  worked. 

Clark,  Bruce  &  Company  have  recently  discovered  three  seams  of  coal  on  the 
west  side  of  Butte  mountains,  on  the  Colusa  road.  The  position  and  other  con- 
ditions lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  seams  may  be  continuations  of  those 
worked  at  Mount  Diablo.  Samples  of  the  coal  tested  at  Marysville  gave  satis- 
factory results.     The  work  of  prospecting  is  being  carried  on. 

Deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  in  the 
Salinas  valley,  about  70  miles  from  Monterey.  The  coal  crops  out  in  a  small 
oval  valley  about  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  head  of  the  Salinas.  There  are  six 
or  seven  distinct  seams  in  this  outcrop  within  the  distance  of  300  feet.  The  for- 
mation has  been  considerably  dislocated  and  the  strata  tilted  up,  but  the  outcrop 
may  be  traced  for  20  miles.  The  third  seam  from  the  top  is  nearly  seven  feet 
thick,  and  has  been  examined  to  some  extent.  The  coal  is  a  lignite.  The  lowest 
seam  in  the  series  is  about  five  feet  thick  and  has  also  been  examined  by  means 
of  a  shoii;  tunnel.     The  other  seams  vary  from  10  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Mount  Diablo  Coal  Mines  are  located  on  both  sides  of  a  high  ridge 
which  projects  from  the  north  side  of  Mount  Diablo.  They  are  favorably  situ- 
ated for  access  to  navigable  water,  being  in  Contra  Costa  county,  about  five 
miles  south  from  the  San  Joaquin  river,  at  a  point  where  it  is  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  1,000  tons  to  approach  the  bank. 

The  first  mine  in  the  district — the  Teutonia — ^was  located  in  1858.  Though 
coal  was  discovei*ed  there  in  1852,  none  of  the  valuable  mines  were  located 
till  1859.  Several  of  the  most  productive  have  been  located  since  1860.  It 
will  be  perceived  by  these  dates  that  California  coal  mining  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

The  majority  of  the  locations  have  been  made  on  the  outcrop  of  coal,  which  is 
traceable  for  several  miles,  trending  easterly  and  westerly.  The  Peacock  mine 
is  jon  the  western  edge;  the  Pacheco  and  San  Francisco  are  west  of  the  Peacock 
but  not  on  the  outcrop.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  seams  has  caused  the 
abandonment  of  these  three  western  mines.  The  Cumberland,  or  Black  Diamond, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  district,  is  located  about  three-quarters  ox 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Peacock.  Somersville,  a  small  town  created  by  the 
working  of  the  mines,  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  high  ridge,  and  is  the  centre  of  operations  al 
present.  This  place  contains  about  200  buildings,  including  hotels,  stores,  a 
tempei:ance  hall,  and  a  school-house,  and  lias  about  800  inhabitants.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  it  are  the  mouths  of  five  different  mines,  from  which  coal  is,  or  has 
been,  extracted.  On  the  northwest  is  the  Union,  a  short  distance  from  which 
is  the  Manhattan ;  a  few  hundred  yards  further  east,  and  somewhat  lower  down 
the  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  Eureka;  southeast  of  this,  in  a  ravine  at  the  base  of 
the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  Pittsburg;  about  1,000  yards  to  the  north 
qf  this^  and  still  lower  down  in  the  ravine,  is  the  Independent.  All  these  mines 
thus  clustered  together  about  the  sides  of  a  steep,  rugged  mountain  present  a 
singular  appearance.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  the  steam  engines  belching  forth 
columns  of  dense  black  smoke;  the  dark,  dingy  dwellings  of  the  miners  and 
those  who  minister  to  their  wants;  the  tall  trellis-like  viaducts  across  the  ravines, 
over  which  the  locomotives  are  constantly  passing  between  the  mines  and  the 
wharves;  the  clanking  of  machinery,  and  busy  hum  of  workmen  and  teamsters; 
the  great  piles  of  black  waste  at  the  mouth  of  each  mine,  all  tend  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  if  they  do  not  impart  much  beauty,  to  the  scene.  The  Sistant  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  seen  from  the  ridge,  embraces  stretches  of  grassy 
•meadows  teeming  with  cattle  and  sheep;  purple  hills  breaking  in  rugged  outline 
against  the  sky,  and  glimpses  of  the  San  Joaquin  meandering  through  its  tule 
bajaks^  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  sloops  and  sohooners;  while  here  and  there 
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a  neat  cottage  embosomed  In  orchards  and  surrounded  by  yellow  gram  fields, 
presents  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  suggestive  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Central  mine,  one  of  the  first  worko<l,  but  at  present  idle,  is  located  near 
the  base  of  the  hill,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  from  Somersvillc,  from 
which  place  it  is  separated  by  the  hill.  The  Pacific,  the  most  recently  opened 
in  the  district,  is  located  near  JM^arsh's  creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Somcrsville. 

The  above  are  all  the  mines  at  present  in  a  state  of  development.  The  Mount 
Hope  is  on  the  Black  Diamond  Company's  ground,  of  which  that  company 
resumed  possession  in  August  last,  and  is  not  desciibed  as  a  separate  mine. 

The  mines  now  producing  coal  are  the  Black  Diamond,  Union,  Pittsburgh 
Independent  and  Eureka,  The  workings  in  these  mines  are  extensive,  some 
of  the  levels  in  one  connecting  with  those  in  another,  so  that  a  person  may  travel 
a  mile  on  the  line  of  the  seam. 

It  is  estimated  that- during  the  six  years  ending  July,  1867,  500,000  tons  of 
coal  have  been  taken  from  these  mines.  The  quantity  received  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  shown  by  the  following  table,  amounted  to  302,554  tons,  while  the 
consumption  on  the  ground,  the  waste  in  handling,  &c.,  and  the  quantity  sent 
to  the  interior  by  water  and  teams,  will  make  up  the  difference : 

AutuuU  receipts  of  Mount  Diablo  eoal  at  San  Franei$co, 

Tons. 

1861 6,620 

1862 23,400 

1863 43,200 

1864 37,450 

li^m 59,559 

1866 79,110 

First  six  months  1867 53.215 

Total 302,554 


The  discovery  of  this  coal  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  imported 
article.  In  1857  the  average  price  of  imported  coal  was  $35  per  ton.  In  1867 
the  average  price  is  about  $15  per  tIJn.     A  reduction  of  $20  per  ton. 

The  Mount  Diablo  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  river,  ferry,  and 
coasting  steamers,  and  by  most  of  the  stationary  engines  at  San  Francisco,  and 
at  places  convenient  to  the  rivers.  The  flour  mills  at  Napa,  8uisun,  and  other 
places,  use  it,  and  considerable  quantities  are  consumed  at  Sacramento  and 
Stockton.  Shipments  are  occasionally  made  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it 
is  used  for  running  the  engines  on  the  sugar  plantations.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1867,  1,300  tons  were  shipped  to  Honolulu. 

The  working  of  the  mines  has  created  several  prosperous  villages  in  their 
vicinity,  among  which  may  be  named  Somersville,  Clayton,  Nortonville  or  Car- 
bondale,  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  terminus  of  the  Black  Diamond  railroad^ 
about  two  miles  from  Aiitioch  and  four  miles  from  New  York. 

From  the  known  dimensions  of  this  coal  field  it  is  calculated  to  contain  about 
12,000,000  tons.  It  is  probable  its  extent  will  be  traced  beyond  the  present 
recognized  limits. 

The  Black  Diamond. — ^The  company  owning  this  mine  was  incorporated 
in  1861,  and  have  worked  their  property  continuously  ^noe.  In  August,  1867, 
the  mine  produced  about  4,000  tons,  which  was  its  average  nK)nthly  product  for 
some  time  previously.  It  employs  about  150  men.  The  coal  is  extracted 
through  two  levels,  but  there  is  another  in  progress  which,  when  completed,  will 
strike  the  vein  about  800  feet  below  both  the  present  adits. 

The  upper  level  is  run  on  what  is  known  as  the  Black  DianM)nd  seam,  and  is 
reached  by  a  tunnel  430  feet  in  length,  cut  through  the  sandstone  which  encloses 
the  coal.  The  workings  on  this  level  extend  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  both 
sides  of  the  tunnel.    This  ooal  seam  is  four  feet  four  inches  thick. 
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The  second  level  is  aboat  550  feet  below  the  above,  passes  tbrmigh  the  Clark 
seam,  wliicb  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  extends  300  feet  beyond  to  the 
Black  Diamond  seam.  The  working  on  the  Clark  seam  extends  abont  half  a 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  tunnel  and  several  hundred  feet  on  the  Black  Diamond. 

The  thiitl  oi)ening  is  being  made  by  an  incline,  wliioh  will  strike  the  coal 
al)ont  five  lumdi'ed  feet  below  both  the  other  levels.  It  will  cot  the  Clark  and 
the  Black  Diamond  seams.  When  this  incline  shall  be  completed  this  -company 
will  have  a  sheet  of  coal  to  work  about  2,000  feet  deep,  mnning  the  length  of 
their  claim,  nearly  a  mile.  They  also  own  the  Manhattan,  which  they  expect 
to  work  through  the  above  levels  by  means  of  a  drift  now  being  cnt 

In  working  the  Black  Diamond  the  miners  pass  through  several  bodies  of  coal 
of  fair  quality,  but  too  small  to  work  with  profit,  ranging  ^m  12  inches  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  each  Imng  separated  by  a  str9>tum  of  hard  block  slate.  Two 
miles  south  of  the  tunnels  on  this  mine  the  Black  Diamond  seam  is  foond  to  be 
divided  by  two  lenticular  beds  of  tough  clay,  each  from  10  to  12  feet  thick, 
divided  by  a  \yody  of  hard  clay  slate.  This  clay  fomifihes  materials  for  the  pot- 
tery at  Antioch,  and  makes  good  fire  brick. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  sloping  and  drifting,  the  men  laboring  by  contract. 
Eveiy  facility  is  afforded  by  the  company  to  take  the  coal  out  in  as  compact  a 
form  as  possible.  The  aiTangements  for  conveying  it  from  the  pit  to  the  vessels 
on  the  river  afford  an  illustmtion  of  California  engineering  skill.  The  mouth 
of  the  main  adit  is  situated  nearly  midway  up  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  To  overcome  this  obstacle, 
a  massive  incline  has  been  constructed  of  framed  timbers  900  feet  in  length,  the 
angle  of  which  is  15  degrees.  A  double  car  track  is  laid  on  the  incline.  By 
means  of  a  stout  wire  rope  passing  over  a  drum,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  the  loaded 
car  is  made  to  haul  up  the  empty  one.  A  car  carrying  20  tons  of  coal  descending 
pulls  up  10  tons  of  timbers  and  other  materials  used  in  the  mine.  The  foot  of 
the  incline  connects  with  a  railroad  over  which  the  cars  are  hauled  by  a  locomo- 
tive to  New  York,  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  where  the  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted for  loading  the  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  coal  to  San  Frandsoo 
and  other  places,  without  any  further  handling. 

The  railroad  used  by  this  company  has  no  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  road, 
to  be  described  hereafter ;  this  latter  is  the  property  of  another  corporation.  Its 
terminus  on  the  river  is  four  miles  distant  from  New  York. 

Thb  PiTTSBiJRG  is  Worked  by  a  stope  out  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  by  which 
the  coal  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  350  feet.  The  monthly  product  is  from  1,500 
to  1,800  tons.  The  coal  is  hoisted  by  a  horizontal  winding  engine  of  sufficient 
power  to  raise  200  tons  per  day. 

The  Pittsburo  Coal  Bailboad. — In  1862  a  charter  was  granted  to  a 
company  by  the  State  legislature  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the 
river.  But  little  was  done  towards  its  construction  till  the  summer  of  1865.  It 
was  not  completed  and  furnished  with  rolling  stock  till  February,  1866.  The 
road,  a  rem^kable  specimen  of  engineering  skill,  is  only  five  and  a  half  miles 
in  length.  From  the  mines  to  the  plain,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
grade  of  the  track  is  274.56  feet  to  the  mile.  The  four  mile^  from  the  river  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  is  constructed  on  a  gradient  of  40  to  160  feet  to  the 
mill).  To  oveicome  the  inequalities  of  the  surfrK^e  of  the  country  eight  trestle 
bridges  had  to  be  constructed,  the  most  extensive  of  whioh  is  340  feet  in  length ; 
a  tunnel  300  feet  long  had-  to  be  cut,  and  a  number  of  heavy  banks  and  culverts 
built  All  the  timber  used  in  making  the  bridges  is  selected  Or^on  pine  and 
California  redwood  The  rails,  of  English  iron,  are  liud  on  square  redwood  ties. 
The  gauge  of  the  road  is  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches.  To  overcome  the 
friction  of  such  a  steep  grade,  two  locomotives  of  a  peculiar  construction  have 
iMcn  made  at  San  Francisco.  They  have  powerfril  engines  and  three  pairs  of 
36'incb  driving-wheels  each,  with  cylinders  14  by  18  inches.    Each  weighs 
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abont  17  tons  when  loaded  with  fdel  and  wata*,  which  they  cany  themselves, 
having  no  tenders. 

The  total  cost  of  the  road  is  about  $145,000. 

All  the  mines  in  a  position  to  do  so  have  constructed  side  branches  to  con- 
nect with  this  road.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  deliver  3,000  tons  of  coal  daily 
on  board  the  vessels  at  the  wharf.  The  coal  is  shipped  from  the  cars  to  the 
vessels  by  shutes. 

The  friction  on  the  brakes  when  the  locomotives  are  coming  down  the  incline 
is  tremendous,  but  thus  far  no  serious  accidents  have  happened. 

The  coal  from  the  Union,  Pittsburg,  Independent,  and  Eureka  mines  is  car- 
ried by  this  road. 

The  Teutonia,  the  pioneer  of  the  district,  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of 
500  feet  by  means  of  an  incline  cut  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  At  this  depth 
the  upper  seam  of  coal,  two  feet  thick,  was  reached.  A  horizontal  drift  from  the 
bottom  of  this  incline  strikes  the  Clark  seam  where  it  is  3  feet  10  inches  thick. 
Another  drift,  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  strikes  the  lower  or  Black  Diamond 
seam.  It  is  known  that  there  are  two  other  seams  of  coal  in  this  mine,  the  low- 
est of  which  is  about  five  feet  thick.  The  want  of  cheap  facilities  for  conveying 
the  coal  to  market  prevents  the  owners  from  working  it  to  advantage.  The 
company  owns  640  acres  of  coal  land ;  have  good  engines,  pumps,  ana  hoisting 
gear.  The  mine  faces  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Company ;  the  ground  nearly 
four  miles  between  the  two  mines  is  almost  a  level  plain.  The  land  belonjfing  to 
the  Pacific  Company  extends  to  the  hills  bounding  the  Teutonia  Company's 
ground. 

The  Union. — Operations  on  this  mine  were  commenced  in  1861.  The  coal 
is  reached  by  a  stope,  which,  in  July,  1867,  was  500  feet  in  length,  having  a 
vertical  depth  of  230  feet.  The  seam  averages  three  feet  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  on  the  Clark,  or  upper  seam.  The  monthly  product  ranges  from 
1,800  to  2,000  tons.     The  hoisjting  is  done  by  a  horizontal  driving  engine. 

The  Independent. — Work  on  this  mine  was  commenced  in  1861,  though 
the  coal  was  not  reached  till  1866,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  entered 
the  shaft,  the  mine  being  the  lowest  in  the  district,  and  worked  by  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  700  feet  deep.  Upwards  of  8180,000  was  expended  for  machinery, 
pomps,  labor,  &c.,  before  the  coal  was  reached.  The  pump  in  use  at  present, 
and  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  dry,  is  driven  by  a  75-horse 
power  horizontal  engine,  and  lifts  130,000  gallons  per  hour.  So  great  is  the 
influx  of  water  that  a  stoppage  of  the  pumps  for  24  hours  would  require  20  days' 
pumping  to  clear  it.  The  hoisting  and  other  machinery  is  powerful.  The 
cag^,  or  hoisting  care,  each  holding  nearly  a  ton,  are  lifted  by  a  rope  four  inches 
in  circumference.  About  200  car-loads  are  hoisted  daily.  The  product  of  the 
mine  averages  about  1,500  tons  monthly. 

The  Eureka  is  owned  and  worked  bv  the  Independent  Company.  About 
160  men  are  employed  in  both  mines.  This  produces  about  1,500  tons  per  month, 
but  oonld  produce  more.  The  company,  in  March,  1867,  increased  then:  capital 
from  $500,000  to  $3,000,000,  in  order  to  conduct  operations  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  have  since  made  improvements. 

The  coal  is  obtained  by  an  incline  600  feet  in  length,  at  an  angle  of  45**. 
It  is  taken  from  three  seams.  The  upper,  or  Clark  seam,  is  three  feet  eight  inches 
thick  J  the  middle,  two  feet  six  inches ;  and  the  lower,  or  Black  Diamond,  four 
feet.  The  two  upper  seams  are  passed  through  in  reaching  the  lower  one.  The 
distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  varies  from  225  to  350  feet.  The  Eureka 
uses  a  horizontal  winding  engine  for  hoisting. 

The  Central,  which,  prior  to  the  construction  of  railroads  by  the  Pitsburg 
and  Black  Diamond  Compani^,  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  sent  to 
market,  is  at  present  idle.  The  slow  and  expensive  transportation  by  teams 
places  it  out  of  the  field  in  competition  with  mines  having  the  advantage  of  rail- 
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roads.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  construct  a  railroad  to  connect  it  and  the  Tea- 
tonia  with  the  ri\'^r.  Both  these  mines  arc  located  on  the  same  side  of  the* 
mountain,  and  suffer  alike  from  want  of  cheap  transportation ;  both  contain 
unbroken  scrims  of  coal ;  have  been  well  opened,  and  have  powei-ful  machineiy 
for  working  pui*poses. 

The  Pacific,  the  property  of  a  wealthy  corporation  of  New  York  capitalists, 
is  located  about  six  miles  east  of  Somersville,  on  the  Ilancho  de  los  Meganos,  or 
Marsh's  ranch,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  much  covers  three  square  leagues  of 
land,  embracing  a  |X)rtion  of  the  foot-hills  at  the  ba«e  of  Mount  Diablo,  and 
extending  to  the  San  Joaquin  nver.  Borings  and  other  explorations  have  sat- 
isfied the  engineers  and  agents  of  the  company  that  the  seams  of  coal  worked 
in  Mount  Diablo  pass  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  nnder  this  ranch,  covering 
a  space  of  six  miles  square.  A  shaft  is  now  in  progress  at  a  point  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ranch,  several  miles  west  of  the  disturbed  formation  in 
the  Peacock,  Pacheco,  and  San  Francisco  Companies'  ground.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  shaft  will  stiike  the  Black  Diamond  seam  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The 
calculation  is  based  on  the  dip  of  the  seam,  which  was  reached  by  an  incline 
sunk  about  1,200  feet,  from  which  the  seam  was  prospecteil  200  feet  laterally 
and  found  to  average  four  feet  foiu*  inches  in  tliicknesss.  The  Clark  and  middle 
seams  were  reached  in  July  last,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  30°,  lea\'ing  little  room 
to  doubt  that  the  more  important  seam  will  be  reached  at  a  sufficient  depth. 
The  coal  taken  fro(n  the  mine  at  present  is  used  in  running  the  machinery.  The 
shaft  in  progress  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  general  outlet  of  the  mine.  Its 
dimensions  are  16  feet  by  8  inside  the  timbers.  It  is  timbered  all  through  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  two  of  which  are  fitted  for  hoisting  purposes. 
The  centre  serves  as  the  pump  shaft.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  mine  is 
fau'ly  opened  and  the  machinery  in  oj)eration,  20  tons  of  coal  can  be  raised  per 
hour.     In  July  last,  the  shaft  had  reached  150  feet  in  depth. 

The  machinery  was  made  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  at  San  Francisco.  The 
pumping  engine  weighs  20  tons  and  is  of  175-horse  power,  with  three  boilers, 
each  35  feet  long  and  42  inches  in  diameter.  The  pump  is  what  is  known  as  a 
Cornish  "lift,"  having  a  six-feet  stroke  and  12i-inch  bore.  It  is  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  raising  a  body  of  water  the  size  of  the  bore  1,000  feet. 

The  company  have  a  lease  of  13^316  acres  of  coal  land.  A  railroad  from  the 
mine  to  the  river  is  projected. 

Labor,  Wages,  &c. — It  is  estimated  that  1,000  men  are  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  at  Mount  Diablo.  The  miners  work  chiefly  by  contract.  The 
general  price  for  breaking  out  the  coal  is  $1  per  square  yard.  The  men  who 
perform  this  labor  make  £i*om  $4  to  $6  per  day.  The  unskilled  laborers  are 
paid  from  $40  to  $65  per  month,  in  gold.  Board  and  lodging  costs  from  $6  to 
$8  per  week.     No  Chinese  are  employed. 

The  monthly  wages  paid  by  the  several  mines  in  this  district  aggregates 
about  $50,000  or  $600,000  per  annum.  The  average  cost  to  the  companies  for 
extracting  and  delivering  the  coal  is  $6  per  ton,  divided  as  follows:  Miners' 
wages,  hoisting,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  on  capital,  or  total  cost  of  coal  in 
the  bunkers  at  mouth  of  mine,  $3  50  per  ton ;  freight  by  railroad  to  Pittsburg, 
$1  per  ton;  shipping  from  thence  to  San  Francisco^  $1  per  ton;  commissions 
and  general  management,  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  present  market  value  of  Mount  Diablo  coal  suitable  for  domestic  purposes 
ifi  from  $8  to  $9  per  ton.  As  only  80  per  cent,  of  that  placed  in  the  bunkers  is 
marketable,  20  per  cent,  being  screenings,  which  are  sold  at  $5  per  ton,  the 
margin  of  profit,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  is  very  limited. 

The  above  shows  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  present  condition  and 

future  prospects  of  the  coal  mines  in  CaHfomia^-    It  ho«  not  been  a  remun^u- 

tive  business  to  the  capitalists  who  have  engaged  in  it,  owing  to  inexperience  in 

the  working  of  the  mineS;  injudicious  management,  the  high  cost  of  roads  to 
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navigable  watera,  and  the  difficultios  to  bo  overcome  in  creating  a  market  where 
the  best  imported  coals  had  been  so  long  in  use.  All  these  obstacles  to  success 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  it  is  believed  the  coal  interest  in  California  will, 
in  time,  pay  a  fair  percentage  npon  the  capital  invested  in  it.  Incidentally  it 
has  been  of  advantage  to  the  country,  having  fm'nished  employment  to  a  consid- 
erable niunber  of  laborers,  created  a  demand  for  machinery,  and  supplied  cheap 
fuel  for  domestic  use  and  for  purposes  of  manufacture  and  navigation. 

The  Coal  Mines  of  Oregon. — A  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  in  May, 
1867,  on  the  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  in  Marion  county,  about  30 
miles  from  Salem.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  coal  have  been  sent  to  that 
city,  where  it  sells  readily.  A  wagon  road  is  being  constructed  thence  to  the 
mine,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  At  the  depth  of  65  feet  the  seam  is  about 
five  feet  thick,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  better  than  at  the  surface.  Good  coal 
has  been  found  near  the  Premier  mills,  on  Bear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yaquina 
river,  in  Benton  county,  about  30  miles  west  from  Corvallis.  Five  separate 
eeams  of  coal  have  been  found  in  this  locality,  varying  from  six  inches  to  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  most  valuable  seam  is  within  five  miles  of  Yaquina  bay. 
This  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  position.  It  has  been 
prospected  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  adjoining  countrJ^  It  is  estimated 
that  coal  in  this  vicinity  can  be  delivered  at  $3  50  per  ton,  owing  to  natural 
facilities  for  working  and  transportation.  Most  of  the  mines  are  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  navigable  waters,  and  that  distance  over  an  almost  level  plain. 
A  railroad  could  be  cheaply  constructed  to  the  place  of  debarcation. 

Towards  the  close  of  1866  a  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of  Til- 
lamook bay,  50  miles  south  of  Astoria  and  60  miles  northwest  from  Salem. 

There  is  another  coal  seam  of  a  similai*  character  on  the  shore  of  Nehalem, 
about  25  miles  further  up  the  river. 

Extensive  beds  of  coal  are  in  progress  of  exploration  about  three  miles  fix^m 
Farwell  bend,  on  the  Snake  river.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  a  vertical  seam 
about  300  feet,  where  a  number  of  smaller  seams  connect  and  form  a  body  of 
coal  about  10  feet  thick.  The  mouth  of  the  tnnnel  is  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Another  seam  of  coal  discovered,  200  feet  above  the  oiiginal  discovery, 
is  said  to  contain  good  coar,  and  to  be  hve  feet  thick. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Calapooya  mountains,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Barry's  survey  for  a  railroad  from  the  Columbia  river  to  California.  This  dis- 
covery is  considered  of  importance  in  that  part  of  Oregon. 

There  is  a  coal  field  on  both  sides  of  the  Coquille  river,  in  Coos  county.  The 
Coos  Bay  mines  are  in  the  northern  edge  of  this  field,  which  extends  into  Curry 
county.  The  seams,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  thicker  and  the  coal  of  a 
better  quality  on  the  Coquille  river  than  at  Coos  bay.  The  two  larger  seams 
unite  on  the  river  and  form  a  body  of  coal  nearly  13  feet  thick.  There  is  another 
field  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Coquille,  which  is  1,600  feet 
higher  in  the  mountains  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  has  been  traced  for  22  miles 
in  length  by  eight  miles  in  width.  One  seam  is  10  feet  thick.  The  Coos  Bay 
deposit  extends  about  25  miles  north  and  south,  and  20  miles  east  and  w-est.  It 
is  most  valuable  on  the  south,  but  is  only  worked  on  the  north. 

Coos  Bay  Coal. — What  is  known  as  Coos  Bay  coal  beai-s  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  California.  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  seams  which  crop  out  on  the  sur- 
fjEice  of  the  ridge  that  divides  Coos  bay  on  the  south  from  the  Coquille  river. 

The  locality  of  the  best  mine  will  be  understood  from  a  brief  description  of 
the  bay.  Coos  bay  is  about  14  miles  in  length,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  The  main  part  of  it  has  a  direction  northeast  by 
southwest.  At  the  upper  end  there  is  a  sharp  bend  to  the  north.  The  Coos 
river  rises  some  30  miles  inland  and  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  bend.  Four 
miles  from  the  mouth,  in  a  densely  timbered  and  hilly  country,  is  Marshfield,  the 
centre  of  the  coal  mining.    The  facilities  for  working  the  mines  are  crude.    If 
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the  funrangements  were  more  complete  the  supply  of  coal  could  be  increased. 
There  is  a  good  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has  14  feet  of  water 
at  high  tide,  and  there  is  a  government  light-house  convenient.  Four  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  south  shore,  is  Empire  City,  the  seat  of  Coos 
county,  a  thriving  little  place. 

The  supply  of  Coos  bay  coal  at  San  Francisco  has  increased  during  the  past 
three  years,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  The  consumption  has  increased 
in  Oregon  to  an  equal  ^extent.  i 

1865 500  tons. 

1866 2,120    " 

1867,  (first  six  months  only) 2,520    " 

Coal  in  Washington  Teeritort.— A  seam  of  c^al  is  being  worked  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cowlitz  river,  six  or  eight  miles  from  where  it  unites  with  the  Colum- 
bia. The  Cowlitz  coal  differs  in  appearance  and  composition  from  other  coal 
found  on  this  coast.  It  is  light,  its  specific  gravity  scarcely  exceeding  1.  It 
breaks  with  a  bright  glassy  fracture,  bums  with  a  peculiar  white  flame  and  very 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  white,  powdery  ashes.  It  contains 
no  sulphur,  does  not  soil  the  fingers  in  handling,  makes  a  hot  fire,  which  continues 
longer  than  most  of  the  west  coast  coal.  It  cakes  in  burning  and  makes  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  of  coke.  Professor  W.  P.  Blake  has  made  an  examination 
of  this  mine  and  coal,  and  considers  them  valuable. 

A  coal  mine  of  some  reputation  is  at  Bellingham  bay,  near  the  northwest 
boundary  of  the  Territory.  About  two  years  since  it  became  the  property  of  a 
San  Francisco  corporation,  which  had  commenced  making  improvements  for 
mining  and  exporting  the  coal,  when,  from  some  cause  not  clearly  understood, 
the  mine  took  lire.  The  fire  could  not  be  subdued  till  the  underground  works 
were  flooded.  This  misfortune  prevented  operations  in  the  mine  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  company.  It  was  reopened  in  February, 
1867.  The  first  cargo  of  coal  since  the  fire  was  received  in  May.  Since  that 
time  the  supply  has  steadily  increased.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity 
of  coal  from  this  mine  received  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years : 

1865 14,446  tons, 

1866 11,380    *' 

1867,  (first  six  months  only) 1,275    " 

The  Fuca  Straits  Coal  Mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Wash- 
ington Temtory,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  about  45  miles  south- 
west from  Victoria  and  40  miles  southeast  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  company 
owning  the  mines  possess  2,080  acres  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  land 
embraces  the  shores  of.  Clallam  bay  for  several  miles.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  exceedingly  hilly  and  broken,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  spruce, 
fir,  and  cedar  to  the  water's  edge.  Its  geological  formation  is  exposed  by  several 
landslides  of  recent  occun*ence,  some  of  them  being  quite  close  to  the  mine.  It 
consists  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  occasional  conglomerate,  the  whole  broken, 
divided,  and  tilted  up  in  different  cKrections  by  dikes  of  indurated  sandstone.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  displacement  been  efiected  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
continuity  of  the  stratification.  The  largest  bodies  of  the  exposed  strata  dip 
toward  the  land  at  angles  varying  from  15°  to  40°.  The  croppings  of  the  coal 
are  conspicuous  fr'om  Clallam  bay  to  Pillar  Point,  eight  miles  to  the  southeai^ 

The  lowest  seam  is  about  two  feet  thick,  and  is  seen  some  60  feet  above  the 
water  line  of  the  bay,  in  the  fjace  of  the  hill  where  the  mine  has  been  opened. 
It  dips  towards  the  land  at  an  an^le  of  35^.  About  250  feet  higher  in  the  Mil 
is  another  seam  about  15  inches  thick,  and  300  feet  still  higher  another  eight 
inches  thick.  The  mine  is  located  on  the  lowest  of  these  seams.  The  work 
done  \>y  the  company  includes  a  tunnel  run  into  the  face  of  the  hill  70  feet. 
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where  it  reaches  the  coal,  at  a  convenient  level  for  shipping.  From  this  point 
an  incline  250  foot  in  length  has  been  ran  on  tho  seam,  iho  lower  pai*t  of  which 
changes  its  dip  from  35°  to  25°.  Lateral  dnfts  have  been  ran  350  feet  to  the 
east  and  180  feet  to  the  w^est,  the  latter  terminated  by  a  thick  sandstone  dyke. 
Two  dikes  of  similar  materials  were  met  in  the  other  diift,  one  foar^  the  other 
nine  feet  thick. 

Aboat  1,500  tons  of  coal  were  taken  from  this  mine  apto  the  close  of  1S66,  when 
operations  were  suspende«l  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  them  on.  In  1S67  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine,  under  the  title  of 
the  Phoenix  Goal  Mining  Company.  Operations  now  give  better  promise  of 
success.  The  original  owners,  having  no  other  machinery  than  a  hand  pump  and 
windlass,  labored  under  disadvantages.  The  coal,  owing  to  the  expense  of  labor, 
cost  $7  50  per  ton,  delivered  at  San  Francisco.  The  new  company,  having 
pumps  and  hoisting  gear  worked  by  steam,  can  obtain  it  at  less  expense. 

The  first  cargo,  500  tons,  firom  this  mine  since  it  has  been  reopened,  was  received 
at  San  Francisoo  in  August,  1867,  where  it  sold  at  $12  per  ton,  costing  tho  com- 
pany $6  per  ton  to  deliver. 

The  English  government  ^^amer  Zealous  has  been  snpplied  from  this  mine. 
The  engineers  of  that  vessel  speak  favorably  of  the  coal,  stating  that  it  makes 
less  soot  in  the  flues  and  less  ashes  than  any  other  obtained  on  the  coast. 

The  new  company  have  extended  the  workings  on  the  onginal  incline  to  1,300 
feety  where  the  seam  is  nearly  four  feet  thick.  In  making  lateral  drifts  from  the 
bottom  of  the  incline,  the  dikes  mentiono<l  as  interfering  with  the  workings  on 
the  nppei:  levels  were  not  met  with,  though  these  lower  drifts  were  extended  300 
feet  northeast  and  nearly  700  feet  northwest 

About  40  men  are  at  present  employed  at  the  mine,  who  take  out  100  tons  of 
coal  per  week. 

Investigations  by  experienced  mining  en^neers  and  geologists  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  in  Clallam  valley,  of  which  the 
seams  above  described  are  but  the  margin. 

A  bore  292  feet  deep  was  sunk  in  this  valley  in  1866,  at  a  point  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  tho  bay.     It  passed  through  the  following  foimations : 

Feet   Inches. 

Sandstone J 11  6 

Till 1  0 

Sandstone 5  0 

TiU 7  0 

Hard  sandstone 1  0 

Beds  of  hard  clay 5  0 

Sandstone 48  0 

Fire-clay 5  0 

Sandstone 4  6 

Till 1  6 

Sandstone,  in  beds 8  10 

Till : 5  0 

Sandstone 1  6 

Till 6  6 

Sandstone 3  6 

Till 1  4 

Clay,  in  beds 12  6 

Hard  freestone 0  10 

Sandstone 13  6 

Coal 0  8 

Below  this  ihie  bore  passed  through  alternate  layers  of  sandstone,  shalC;  and 
conglomonUa,  till  work  was  stopped  for  want  of  machinery. 
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It  IS  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  deposit  in  this 
locality,  as  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  Fuca  Straits  mine  is  such  that  a  good  supply 
of  it  is  desirable. 

Other  Coal  Mines  in  Washington  Territory. — In  July,  1867,  the  Coal 
Creek  Road  Company,  of  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  was  incorporated  under 
a  special  act  of  the  territorial  legislatm-e,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  road  and  making  other  improvements  for  developing  the 
coal  mines  opened  to  the  east  of  that  town.  These  mines  are  reported  to  con- 
tain excellent  coal. 

A  seam  of  coal  has  been  recently  opened  near  Monticello,  Cowlitz  county, 
about  740  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Diablo.  Some  of  it,  tested  on  boaixi  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  vessels,  was  found  to  bo  good  for  steam 
purposes,  burning  with  a  clear  flame  and  but  little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small 
residue  of  ashes. 

Coal  in  Nevada. — It  is  believed  by  persons  who  have  travelled  over  this 
State  that  good  coal  exists  near  its  northern  and  western  boundaries. 

A  seam  of  lignite  is  reported  to  have  been  found  during  the  past  summer  a 
few  miles  from  Hike,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  near  the  Pahranagat 
district 

The  surveyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  report  the 
existence  of  coal  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  near  Crystal  Peak,  con- 
venient to  the  Truckee  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  line  of  that  rail- 
road. 

Parties  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver  among  the  Goose  Creek  mountains 
report  croppings  of  coal  at  several  places  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  Goose 
Creek  mountains  are  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  above  the  valley 
of  the  Humboldt.  Coal  has  been  known  to  exist  in  these  mountains  for  many 
years.  The  early  emigrants  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1850  frequently  spoke  of 
having  seen  it. 

An  inferior  quality  of  coal  is  known  to  exist  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  w^estem 
Nevada,  and  in  the  Walker  river  country. 

Coal  in  Utah. — A  seam  of  bituminous  coal,  about  six  feet  thick,  has  been 
explored  on  Webber  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  nearly 
horizontal  in  position,  overlaid  by  strata  of  sandstone  and  a  deposit  of  conglomo- 
rate. 

Coal  has  also  been  found  at  Beaver  creek,  about  300  miles  south  from  Salt 
Lake. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Mines  are  being  worked  to  some  extent.  Exports 
in  June  from  the  Nanaimo  mine  reached  3,636  tons,  and  July  4,676  tons. 

The  imports  of  this  coal  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
as  follows:  1865,  18,181  tons;  1866,  10,852  tons;  1867,  9,160  tons,  for  first 
six  months  only. 

Concluding  Remarks. — The  existence  of  coal  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  Pacific  has  been  known  since  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  seams 
cropping  out  in  the  face  of  nearly  eveiy  bluff  and  promontory  from  Oregon  to 
Sitka  are  too  conspicuous  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  cost  of  and  difiiculty 
in  procuring  labor  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers  along  the  coast,  have  retarded  the  development  of  this  impor« 
tant  resource.  The  condemnation  of  valuable  discoveries  by  pretended  experts 
on  account  of  presumed  subterranean  distmbances  in  the  vicinity  has  discouraged 
capitalists  fr'om  testing  the  value  of  many  good  mines.  It  is  proper  here  to 
remark  that  the  subterraneous  disturbances  on  this  coast  are  remarkably  local  in 
their  effects,  rarely  extending  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  developments 
in  the  Mount  Diablo  district  illustrate  this  fact.  The  section  in  this  district  on 
which  is  located  the  Peacock,  Pacheco,  and  San  Francisco  mines  is  found  to  be 
so  much  broken  and  disturbed  as  to  render  the  workings  of  these  mines  unprofit- 
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aUe^  wbile  to  the  north  and  sooth  tho  coal  has  not  been  broken  or  displaced.  It 
hy  therefore,  probable  that  many  bodies  of  coal  which  ore  now  considered  too 
mach  broken  to  pay  for  development  will  be  found  valuable  on  more  thorough 
ezaininatioii. 

The  extent  of  the  coal  formation  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  surprising.  Mr.  FoQ- 
conlt,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spent  several  years  examining  the  northern  coast  ; 
from  Washington  Territory  to  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Alaska,  states  that 
anthfadte' exists  at  Skidegate  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte's  island,  and  that  a  seam 
of  the  same  kind  of  coal  is  seen  cropping  out  on  the  mainland  opposite,  about 
40  miles  distant  Specimens  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  were  ' 
examined  by  competent  persons,  who  pronounced  them  of  good  quality.  The 
extent  of  theee  deposits  is  onkBown^  but  they  establish  the  met  of  the  existence 
of  anthracite  on  this  coast 

Vancouver's  island  contains  sheets  of  coal,  which  may  be  seen  cropping  out  at 
varioufl  points  along  its  shores  on  the  east  and  west  From  Gape  Flattery  t^ 
Admiralty  inlet,  in  Washington  Territory,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  outcrop 
of  coal.  The  Fuca  Straits  mine,  described  above,  is  only  16  miles  from  the 
oroppings  on  Neah  bay.  Unfortonately  this  part  of  the  coast  is  destitute  of  a 
good  harbcnr,  or  doubtless  the  coal  would  have  been  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  But  oi^ital  and  enginemi^  skill  can  overcome  even  this  defect  if  the 
iadneementa  are  sofScient 

From  the  above  d^^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  deposits  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  though  yielding  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  are  quite  extensive,  and 
famish  finch  promise  of  improvement  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  supply  will 
be  sufficient  in  the  future  for  the  demands  of  all  branches  of  industiy  on  the 
Pacific  coast 

Marble,  Limestone,  &c.^ — ^The  use  of  marble  for  domestic,  artistic,  and 
fanenJ  purposes  is  very  general  in  California,  especially  in  San  Francisco. 
MarUe  mantels,  tables,  and  slabs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  residence, 
workshop,  and  store.  The  graves  of  all,  save  the  utterly  friendless  dead,  are 
adorned  with  marble  tablet  or  monument  of  some  kind  This  taste  has  created 
an  important  branch  of  productive  industry. 

There  are  fourteen  factories  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  marble  in  San 
Francisco,  some  of  which  employ  30  or  40  men.  One  has  steam  machinery  for 
cutting  and  polishing  the  marble,  and  turns  out  3,000  feet  of  slabs  per  month, 
in  addition  to  tombstones,  mantels,  and  other  ornamental  work.  There  are  mar- 
ble factories  at  Sacramento  and  Marysvillc,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following 
towns  in  the  interior:  Stockton,  Sonera,  Petaluma,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jos^,  Dow- 
nierille,  Folsom,  and  other  places.  Probably  1,000  persons  are  employed  in 
California  quarrying,  transporting,  and  working  marble. 

The  consumption  in  San  Francisco  averages  500  cubic  feet  per  month ;  the 
factories  in  the  interior  use  about  one-fourth  as  much ;  total  consumption  in  the 
State,  say  600  feet  per  month,  or  7,200  feet  per  annum.  The  average  price  of 
marble  at  present  is  96  per  foot  It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  this  business  amounts  to  $36,000  annually.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured marble  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  4(2,500,000. 

The  most  singular  and  suggestive  feature  in  this  business  is  presented  in  the 
fact  that,  although  California  contains  an  abundance  of  marble  of  great  beauty 
and  variety,  most  of  that  used  in  San  Francisco  is  imported  from  Italy  or  New 
Yoric  This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  good  roads  and  cheap  trans- 
portation. It  is  found  more  economical  to  bring  the  raw  inaterial  from  Genoa, 
Italy,  including  transhipment  at  Bordeaux  or  Jl&rseilles,  than  from  the  foot  hills 
in  the  State,  less  than  100  miles  from  Stockton  or  Saoramento. 

There  are  two  firms  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  tl;e  importation  of  marble. 
Brigadelli  &  Co.  are  in  the  Italian  branch  of  the  business.  They  own  a  vessel 
of  300  tons  register^  sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  Genoa.    Large  quanti- 
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ties  are  brotiglit  "by  French  vessels  from  Prench  ports.  From  Jaae,  1866,  to 
June,  18G7,  tois  firm  imported  545  tons  of  Italian  marble  and  hild  €00  tons  more 
on  the  way,  the  whole  of  which  was  sold,  leaving  orders  still  nnilled.  The 
present  pric«  of  Italian  marble  is  50  cents  per  snperficial  foot,  in  sUbs  of  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  in  blocks  of  ordinary  dimensions,  $5  per  cubic  foot; 
blocks  weighing  several  tons,  at  $6  per  cnbic  foot.  Oftlifomia  marble  cftmol  be 
laid  down  m  San  Francisco  at  these  rates.  Myers  &  Oo.  import  Italian  marble 
from  New  York,  where  it  is  brought  in  vessels  from  G^enoa.  This  firm  also 
imports  white  marble  from  Vermont,  which  sells  at  $15  per  onbio  foot,  being  used 
in  the  finer  kinds  of  work.  Some  of  the  ornamental  mantels  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  cost  $750  to  $1,000  eiach. 

The  marble  dost  u^d  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  ber^n^es  is  imported 
from  New  York.  Five  hundred  tons  annually  are  consumed,  at  a  cost  of  aboot 
$30  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  transportation,  which  gives  the  imported  marble  a  monopoly  of  the 
markets  along  the  coast,  prohibits  its  introduction  in  the  interior.  All  tfanB  &oto- 
nes  in  towns  above  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and  Stockton  use  the  native  marble, 
because  it  is  cheapest  at  these  places.  With  reference  to  the  qiudity  of  the 
Pacific  coast  marble,  as  compared  with  the  imported  article,  the  fact  shoold  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  excavated  from  near  the  surfiMS.  Kond  of  the 
quarries  have  been  opened  to  any  considerable  depth;  consequently  tlie  mmble 
is  scarcely  as  fine  in  color  or  texture  as  it  will  be  found  at  a  greater  depth.  Much 
of  it,  nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  Italian,  loses  nothing  by  tbe  contrast 
Many  samples  of  the  California  marble  mfe  superior.  The  block  of  white  mar- 
ble, from  the  quarry  at  Columbia,  Tuolumne  county,  from  which  the  scalptor 
Devine  formed  the  bust  of  the  late  Senator  B^oderick,  compares  fiivorably  with 
the  Carrara  in  color,  texture^  and  purity. 

The  recently-discovered  quarries  of  black  and  white  marbles  near  Colfaac, 
Placer  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  will  probably  stop  the 
importations  from  Italy.  The  beauty  of  the  black  marble  ^firom  this  locality,  the 
exquisite  polish  it  retains,  and  the  advantage  the  owners  of  the  quarry  possess  in 
railroad  communication,  which  enables  them  to  deliver  it  at  San  Fraodsoo  cheaper 
than  the  Italian,  will  probably  give  it  the  control  of  the  market. 

There  are  many  localities  in  California  where  quarries  of  marble  are  known  to 
exist,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  remain  undeveloped.  A  belt  of  Ihnestone 
traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  between  the  foot  hills  and  the  Sierras, 
^aid  to  be  20  miles  ^nde,  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
counties  famous  for  placer  gold,  particularly  in  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador, 
Nevada,  El  Dorado,  and  Placer  counties.  TMa  belt  abounds  in  wMte  or  grayish 
marble;  and  it  is  not  improbable  marble  of  variegated  colors  wBl  be  foand  on 
more  thorough  examination,  as  local  causes  are  known  to  control  the  color.  In 
illustration,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  gulch  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
between  Columbia  and  Gold  Springs,'  Tuolumne  county,  there  are  bodies  of 
marble  of  a  jetty  blackness,  colored  by  manganese ;  on  Matel6t  gulch,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east,  there  is  a  deposit  of  marble  which,  through  the  action  of  salts 
of  iron,  has  been  mottled  with  red,  brown,  yt^Uow,  blue,  and  green  spots;  on 
Moi-mon  gulch,  about  three  miles  to  the  west,  are  masses  of  marble  of  very  fine 
texture  veined  with  pale  green  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  This  variety  of  color 
is  not  peculiar  to  that  locality,  but  may  be  observed  throughout  the  State*  The 
Suisun  marble,  of  ^olano  county,  and  the  black  and  white  marbles  recently 
found  near  Colfax,  Placer  county,  are  cases  in  point. 

Little  attention  has  thus  far  been  paid  to  the  marble  quarries  of  the  State, 
because  the  working  of.  them  has  not  beeti  profitable,  except  in  a  few  localities. 
As  soon  as  railroads  and  cheaper  labor  shall  remove  existing  impediments, 
they  ^11  probably  become  a  source  of  profit,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
State. 
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Tbe  mqet  impcoftAOt  cyttRifri  i^  {NPeeeat  worked  aro  tbe  following : 

Ihdlajt  DiGGiKQ6.-T>-TliiB  qoony  is  located  on  the  limestone  belt,  above 
refefred  to^  in  El  Dorado  connty.  It  was  opened  in  1857.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  marble  has  been  taken  from  it,  darkly  and  ooarse^  marked  with 
gray  aad  black.  It  is  very  beavtifnl  in  kurge  masses^  bnt  has  a  smeary  appear- 
ance in  small  fMeoes;  it  is  soseeptible  of  a  high  poUsh,  which  it  retains  well. 
MonnmentSy  after  eiqftoaure  for  10  years  to  the  heat  and  cold  peculiar  to  the  foot 
hills  of  CaMfomia,  are  as  bijght  and  glossy  on  the  surface  xuid  edges  as  when 
erected 

The  Columbia  is  loeated  on  the  same  limestone  belt,  on  the  Toolnmne  cooa^ 
side  of  south  fork  oif  Stanislaus  rivor,  near  Abbey's  Ferry,  70  milee  from  Stock- 
ton, the  head  of  navigation  on  the  San  J^^aquin  river.  This  quarry  was  opened 
in  1860,  and  has  been  well  developed.  The  quality  of  the  marble  is  fine  in 
ffrain  and  nearly  white,  with  pale  gray  penciUings,  and  has  improved  with  the 
depth  of  the  workings.  Bloc&s  of  20  feet  square,  Mdthout  flaw  or  blemish,  mav 
be  obtained  from  this  quarry.  Machineiy  was  erected  for  working  it,  and  a  miU 
btdlt  for  cutting  the  blocks  into  slabs  and  polishing  them.  The  works  consisted 
of  a  revolving  derrick  with  a  boom  60  feet  in  length,  by  means  of  which  two 
men  qould  take  blocks  weighing  10  to  15  tons  from  any  part  of  the  qnarry  and 
place  them  on  cars  which  ran  on  a  track  laid  around  it  and  connected  with  the 
milL  This  mill  had  100  saws  and  four  polishing  machines^  moved  by  water 
power.  Uany  thousands  of  tons  of  marble  were  cut  here  between  1862  and 
1866.  The  increase  oi  importations,  erection  of  similar  machinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisoo^  and  the  impossibility  of  sending  the  product  to  market  dming  the  winter, 
owing  to  the  wuxii  of  good  roads,  has  caused  the  proprietors  to  cease  operations, 
except  during  the  summer.  Some  of  the  handsomest  monuments  in  the  State  are 
made  of  this  marble;  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Broderiok^ 
in  the  Lone  Mountain  oemeteiy,  at  San  Francisco,  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 

Thb  Colfax  Quarries. — ^The  most  noted  of  these  was  discovered  in  1866, 
in  the  monntains  bordering  the  Bear  river,  abeut  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Colfax,  Placer  county,  near  the  line  of  tbe  Central  Pacific  railroad. 
The  marble  differs  from  all  others  found  on  the  coast,  being  a  dark  gray,  with 
jet  black  venation.  When  polished  it  is  very  beantifril.  The  mantels  in  the 
new  Bank  of  California  are  made  of  this  marble,  which  contributes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  interior  of  thajt  structure. 

The  proprietors  of  the  quarry  are  among  the  first  to  derive  direct  beMfit  from 
the  Gentral  Padfic  railroi^  and  their  case  illustrates  how  great  an  advantage 
that  load  will  be  in  develo|^g  the  resources  of  the  Slate.  Without  aoeh  a 
means  of  transp<»tatiofi  tiie  marble  coold  fiot  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco  for 
less  than  t20  per  ton;  with  it  freight  is  only  98  per  ton.  The  owners  oi  the 
anarry  at  Columbia  pay  $10  per  ton  for  haulmg  their  maible  to  Stockton  whmi 
UM  roads  axe  good,  bat  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton  daring  the  winter,  with  aa  addi- 
tion of  $2  per  ton  from  that  place  to  San  Fnmciaco  by  water.  The  expenses 
for  transportation  are  still  higher  from  the  Indian  Diggings  quany.  £zpen0e 
of  tEanqportation  alone  ha^  thns  iar  prevented  the  dev^ypment  of  this  valuable 
xtesooree,  aad  cost  the  State  as  much  for  imp<xted  marUe  as  would  have  nearly 
paid  for  a  railroad  to  the  quarries. 

There  is  a  qnany  of  nearly  white  marble  recently  discovered  on  the  Appletoa 
laooh,  about  seven  miles  from  Colfax  and  two  miles  from  tbe  railroad.  Some 
&ie  blocks  have  been  sent  from  it  to  San  FranoisoOb 

Both  these  quarries  are  in  the  limestone  belt. 

The  SinsuK  marble  is  fodnd  in  the  Peleoo  Hills,  a  short  distanee  north  of 
the  city  of  Suison,  Solano  ceonty.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  beds,  in  a 
pecsdiar  sandstone  fonnation»  and  is  of  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellowi 
beantifiilly  bWded  in  bands  and  threads,  similar  to  the  funous  stalagmites  or 
Gibnltar,  wMoh  it  resembles  in  origin  and  structure,  as  well  aa  in  appearance. 
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It  baa.  boon  formed  by  water,  bol£ng  lime  and  iron  in  solntibn,  pen^olating 
tbrougb  tbe  sandBtone  and  depositing  tbe  mineral  in  cavities;  oonseqnmitlj  it  is 
only  fbnnd  in  limited  quantity,  tboc^h  mndi  of  it,  of  an  impure  qoafity,  is 
burned  "for  making  lime. 

Other  Locauties  whebe  Makblb  has  mmn  founb.^A  quarry  of  nuurble 
has  been  opened  recently  on  Butte  creek,  about  40  miles  from  OroviUe,  Butte 
county,  near  the  lately-disctrvered  iron  mines.  Tbe  quality  is  good,  tbe  color 
gra^  and  white,  and  the  deposit  extensive,  being  on  ihe  limestone  belt. 

There  are  other  localities  in  the  State  where  marble  has  been  found;  but  tbe 
explorations  have  been  too  lirmted  to  determine  their  value. 

In  May,  1867,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  discovered  and  located  a  quarrv  of  marble  a 
few  miles  north  of  Auburn,  Placer  county,  of  a  nearly  white  color.  Samples 
sent  to  Saw  Francisco  are  considered  fine.     The  quantity  is  abundant. 

A  marble  quarry  has  also  been  found  to  tbe  south  of  tbe  Bay  of  Monterey,  in 
the  Coast  range. 

LiKESTONE  Ayp  LiMB.-^^The  supply  ci  these  materials  is  abundant  in  neaily 
all  parts  of  California.  The  great  belt  of  limestone  so  frequently  r^oned  to 
fnnushes  materials  for  lime  for  the  towns  in  the  foot  hills  and  among  the  £Kemis; 
while  in  the  coast  range  there  are  other  calcareous  rocks,  whidi  supply  the 
demands  for  lime  in  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  coast  and  on  the  plains.  The 
consumption  of  limie  at  San  Francisco  averages  about  100,000  barrels  annually, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  vidnitv  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  ranoL 
of  the  Canada  del  Rinoon,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  wMte  metamorphic  lime- 
stone, which  makes  good  lime.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  brougbt  from 
Sacramento.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Cenlxal  P&cific  railnmd  in  that  vidnitj, 
.liine  is  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  near  Auburn  and  Clipper  G^,  Placer 
county.  About  5,000  barrels  are  brought  to  Sacramento  monthly  by  the  railroad, 
and  tne  supply  is  increasing  with  the  facilities  for  its  prepara^on  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  idports  of  lime  at  San  Francisco,  since  1664,  have  been  as  follows : 

1884 73,553 

1865 r 90,037 

1866 89.786 

1867  (for  first  six  months  <mly) <J7,840 

Tfllalw. - • 381,216 


Average  price  durmg  this  time,  $2  25  per  banel.  The  eonsumption  of  Hroe 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  yeais  has  cost  $722,736.  The 
increase  of  brick  and^itone  buildings  during  the  latter  half  of  1867  baa  greatly 
augmented  the  consumption  of  lime. 

Tbe  construction  of  railroads  and  increase  in  buildmgs  in  the  interior  towns 
has  also  increased  the  coBsumption.  The  lime  used  for  varieas  purposes  in  the 
State  annually  probably  excels  $1,000,900  in  value. 

The  Gk>lden  City  Chemical  Works,  at  San  Frandaoo^  have  made  a  f€i.w  tons  of 
chloride  of  lime  as  an  experiment,  but  the  danand  for  this  compound  is  so  small 
on  this  coast  that  its  manufacture  is  unimportant.  It  was  ascertained  in  makkig 
these  experiments  that  the  California  lime  wUl  not  absorb  as  much  chlorine  as 
that  made  in  the  Atlantic  States  or  Europe.  This  may  be  tho  effect  of  a  variety 
of  causes;  but  it  is  of  importance,  both  in  practice  and  to  aeience.  Some  of  the 
English  lime  will  absorb  50  per  cent  of  chlorino.  None  obtained  in  Oalifomia 
would  take  up  30  per  cent.  Tbe  general  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  imported 
chloride  of  lime  does  not  exceed  10.     It  loses  its  edrangth  during  the  voyage. 

Othsb  Calcarbous  Miksrals — Sulphate  of  Lime.^— There  are  deposits 

ef  this  minoral  in  various  forms  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  eoast.    It 

is  VMlaahle  when  burned  as  a  fertiliMr  on  heavy  day  lands^  sooh  as  ooastitate 
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miieli  of  '^ tole"  Mid  ''adolw''  bottons  in  CaUiRiUA.  It  w  i^bnndaiit  in  iba  ooast 
lange.  A  bodj  of  it  ifi  fonnd  in  the  form  of  seknite  in  the  lulls  near  Stockton, 
ivithin  a  few  miles  of  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

Consideiahle  quantities  of  the  same  mineral  are  luiown  to  ezii^  in  moot  of  tlie 
mountains  which  have  been  examined  for  silver  in  Alpine  county.  aiQonir  the 
the  nigh  Smras. 

Sulphate  of  lima^  in  the  form  of  alabaster,  is  found  in  Taolmuie;  Los  Aageles, 
Solano^  and  8ev^:ikl  other  counties. 

Near  Silver  Citv,  Story  county,  Nevada,  alabaster  of  great  beanty  is  found, 
but  it  soon  crumbles  on  exposure  to  the  atmofl|>here.  In  1862  this  deposit  was 
qoanied  as  marble.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  blocks  cut  from  it  fell  to  pieoes* 
and  were  useless  for  building  and  omameiital  purposes;  but  it  makes  good  plaster 
of  Paris. 

Beds  of  friable  sulphate  %i  lime  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  Red  Bluffs,  Tehama  county,  in  the  form  of  loose  grains,  deposited  by  uie 
wstersof  the  thermal  springs,  which  covot  fcves  of  ground  in  the  vicnoity.  All 
tbc  hot  ^rings  on  this  coast  deposit  siUphate  of  lime,  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  the  Granite  mountains,  between  Chico,  in  Tehama  county,  and  Idaho,  there 
are  numerous  dqxwita  of  g^rpsom.  Aaohydsate,  or  dry  sulphato  of  lime,  is  found 
in  Ploraas  and  Sierra  counties.  Professor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  Califomiay 
has  various  specimens. 

Exoell^it  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  exist  on  this  coast. 
Considering  the  sfanpleness  of  its  preparation  it  is  remarkable  that  its  manu- 
faUiwe  has  not  been  attempted.  The  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  amount  to 
about  6,000  bairels  aDnually  at  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  cost  of  $4  per 
barrel,  or  nearly  $25,000  per  annum.    Nearly  all  imported  is  from  New  York. 

Doi^OMiTX  OS  Magxxsian  Ldibstone. — ^This  mineral  has  been  found 
during  the  preeent  year,  on  the  Merced  river,  between  Horseshoe  Bend  and  Don 
Pedrors  bar.  It  is  fine  grained,  of  a  yellowish  gray  color,  having  much  the 
appeamnce  of  ^Turkey  stone,^  and  is  priaed  for  hones  for  sharpening  rasors, 
penknives,  &c.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  lithographic  limestone.  The  deposits 
are  abundant,  and  it  may  ultimately  bo  found  an  important  resource. 

Hybhaulic  LiifESTONB. — Galifoinia  contains  deposits  of  this  valuable  mineral, 
of  good  quality.  The  best  known  are  found  in  a  range  of  hills  at  the  baak  of 
Bemcia^  S<dano  county.  Hydiaalio^  or  Beni<aa  cement,  as  it  is  call^,  is  made 
h&te  in  oonsider^le  quantitieB,  a  oempany  havipg  been  inoorpocated  in  18^ 
for  the  parpoee  of  carrying  on  its  mawnfarture.  The  company  has  good  madiinery, 
kilns,  and  the  necessary  anwigemiNit  for  making  several  thousand  barrels  per 
aoiito#  An  impetua  has  been  given  to  this  busmess  by  the  action  of  the  State 
barber  eommissioners,  who  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall,  in 
tlie  httrber  of  San  Fraooisoo,  have  had  experiments  made  with  the  various  c^neipts. 
The  BeokkBL  ecoaeat  moving  satiafiaetory,  has  been  selected  for  use  in  the  widl. 
wbidi  will  be  several  miles  in  lengthy  and  of  groat  depth  and  thickness,  and 
win  eoneequeatly  require  many  thousand  tons  of  cement  This  action  of  the 
oemmiisioners  has  haa  a  teadsni^  to  remove  a  prejudice  that  bad  been  cultivated 
bj  interested  parties  aflainst  the  California  cement  The  imports  of  cement  have 
been  heavy  for  several  years  at  San  Francisco,  the  damp  nature  of  the  founda- 
Ikmd  la  the  business  portions  of  the  city  reqniiing  the  bncks  or  stones  to  be  laid 
in  cement  for  several  feet  in  extensive  buildings.  In  1866,  23,812  barrels  were 
inqpocted,  al;  a  cost  of  $91,64&  During  the  first  six  months  of  X867,  14,517 
bantols  were  imported,  at  a  cost  of  950,000.  These  %uaEes  show  the  importance 
of  this  business. 

The  mineral  in  the  vicinity  of  Benicia  is  found  in  a  series  of  deposits  extend- 
iag  for  sevmJ  miles.  Though  ihfsxe  does  not  appear  to  bo  an^  regular  stratum 
of  it,  them  is  sufficient  to  last  for  many  years,  should  the  consumption  reach  100,000 
barrels  annually. 


us: 
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Hy  dmoMe  limestone  is  a  sub-carbonate  €ft  Hne,  wbieb  owes  Hb  yalae  to  its  mop-^ 
erty  of  hardening  under  water,  to  a  oertain  proportion  of  olay  in  its  oonposilkNi. 
Too  much  clay  causes  it  to  set  too  8lowly>  wbil^  too  little  renders  it  unfit  for  use 
as  a  cement.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  to  render  the  following 
stateiaents  intelli^ble  t 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  mineral  at  Benicia,  the  one  making  a  oement 
which  hardens  very  rapidly,  the  other  very  slowly.  Experience  and  wservadon 
prove  that  a  combination  of  the  two  makes  a  hard,  dnrable  cemetet,  which  may  be 
regulated  to  hardai  in  any  required  time.  Oommon  fimestcme  exists  near  the 
oement  rock.  The  workmen '&*8t  employed  in  making  tiie  cement,  not  being 
awaie  of  the  difference,  mixed  all  together  in  the  kilns;  the  oonseqoenee  Was  to 
spdl  the  whole,  and  give  the  product  a  bad  character  in  the  market.  But  the 
processes  for  its  preparation  are  now  better  understood,  and  the  workmen  more 
experienced.  8uch  contaminations  are  avoided,  and  a  leaUy  good  oement  is 
pi^^aved. 

This  Benicia  cement  stone  is  of  a  dark  yellowish  color,  speckled  with  l^adk, 
tolerably  soft;  breaks  with  a  dull,  earthy  finactnvs,  without  anj  appeamnoo  of 
ofystalization. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  made  with 
various  kinds  of  oements,  to  teat  the  time  each  requires  for  ^'setting*  in  the  air 
and  under  water: 


Compoeition. 


TioMseHiag 
in  air. 


Itt  quality  Benicia  cement • 

2d  quality  Benicia  cement '. 

Mixtiveof  both .»« 

^Mtam  cement.. ....^ ......*.«. 

Mixtare  of  equal  parts  Benicia  cement  and  sand 

Hixto^  of  one  part  of  Benicia  cement  and  two  parts  sand. 


3 
85 

50 
30 

J. 00 
J.  20 
M.50 


5 
30 
1.00 
50 
l.^ 
1.50 
a  10 


8 

ao 

1.90 
45 
1.50 
2.40 
4.10 


10 


1.SS 

uoo 

9.20 
lIO 
S.85 


oement  is  mnek  used  m  tl^  raas«£aetlDa  <^  drainage  and  wafcegpiyw. 
There  are  several  fiaotories  of  these  articles  in^  OaMfomia.  Miles  of  suck  pbie 
ai6  Imd  down  in  San  Francisco^  Odier  pkoea  ki  the  Ooast  mngs  and  foot  MBa 
have  been  found  where  cement  stone  is  knofm  to  exist.    On  t^e  banks  of  Roa^ 

Sital  creek,  a  few  miles  sou^  of  Corral  Holk)w,  San  Joa<piia  eonnty,  theva  ii  a 
eposit  of  it  similar  in  appearance  and  compoellion  to  that  worked  at  BMiieia. 
f^^iiin  thepast  few  months  a  hydrauHo  limestone  has  been  dfecwponad  in 
Washington  Territory,  on  the  Colnmlna  livor,  about  seven  nnlea  noitii  ftoni 
Astoria.  Works  are  in  course  of  erection  to  manufactm^  etfaaent  at  thbi  F^*^^^ 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  mineral  will  be  found  abondaavf  att 
along  this  coast  whenever  an  intelUgent  search  shaM  be  made  ioi  it.  Thm  oNila^ 
morphosis  of  the  rooks  in  the  Ooast  range  has  been  of  a  nature  to  form,  it  esxten- 
sively. 

Orbgox. — ^limestone  and  marble  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  Btate  and  tko 
Territories  north  and  west  as  in  California.  As  mentioned  m  there{iort  on  Irony 
the  Oregon  smelting  works  have  to  import  the  limestone  used  in  tkat  eotabHsb- 
ment  fiiSm  the  Isl^d  of  San  Juan.  The  Mmestone  formation  extencfogftom 
Siskiyou  to  Los  Angeles,  in  California,  does  not  appear  to  extend  into  Oregon. 
At  aU  events,  its  einstence  has  not  been  reported. 

The  recent  dbcovery  of  a  bed  of  limestone  on  Beaver  creek,  Clackamas  county, 
about  18  miles  from  the  Willamette,  is  considefed  of  modi  importance  by  the 
JocaI  proBB,    It  is  presumable  this  mineral  is  scarce  in  that  part  of  Oregon. 


NxvADA. — ^In  addition  to  the  alateater  mentioned  above^in  St<ury  county, 
cement  rook  has  been  foond  in  the  Pinewood  district,  Hamboldt  countv^  and  at 
many  other  places.  No  marble  has  thus  fur  been  found  in  this  State,  but  tbero 
is  simdent  carbonate  of  lime  in  other  fbnnsi  in  nearly  all  parts  of  it,  to  supply 
material  for  milking  lime  for  building  purposes 

Building  Matssiax^. — The  mountiunous  nature  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  geolo^cal  formations  to  whioh  the  rocks  composing  the  mountains  belong, 
enggeet  uie  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  building  materials.  Few  countries 
possess  gjreater  abundance  or  variety  of  these  materials  than  Califomia,  and  there 
are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where  equal  opportunities  are  idSbrded  for 
comparing  the  merits  of  the  materials  used  in  other  countries  with  those  obtained 
at  home,  than  are  presented  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  early  days  of  this  city 
everything  was  imp(»rted,  from  bread  and  clothing  for  its  inhabitants  to  lumber, 
brick  ancTstone  for  their  houses.  I'he  city  hall  is  built  of  Australian  freestone, 
several  of  the  banks  and  other  large  edifices  are  built  .of  China  granite,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  steps,  pillars,  lintels,  and  other  portions  of  buildings,  of  sand- 
stone and  granite  imported  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  The  founda- 
tions of  many  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  dty  are  hud  on  imported  bricks.  None 
of  these  materials  are  found  to  be  aa  durable  eras  handsome  as  those  since  obtained 
in  California.  In  this,  as  in  other  mineral  resources,  the  cost  of  labor  and  trans- 
portation has  impeded  development.  It  is  only  under  favorable  conditions  that 
stone  for  building  will  pay  to  ship  to  San  Francisoo  from  the  interior  of  the 
State;  while  the  cheapness,  excellence,  and  abundance  of  the  lumber,  and  the 
general  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  cause  these  materials 
to  be  used  for  building  almost  everywhere  throughout  tne  State.  The  intro- 
duction oC  iron  mouldings  for  the  decorative  portions  of  large  structures  preventii 
a  demand  for  stone  for  such  purposes.  The  Bank  of  Califomia  building,  at 
San  Frandsco,  is  the  only  structure  of  cut  stone  of  any  magnitude,  outside  of 
the  government  fortifications,  on  the  Padfic  coast  Under  such  drcumstances 
Bttle  attention  is  paid  to  opening  quarries  to  test  the  quality  of  the  stone.  The 
consumption  of  stone  is  confined  to  granite  for  curbing  and  paving  the  streets, 
and  the  basements  and  steps  for  a  few  of  the  more  cosUy  buildings  at  San  Fran- 
dsco. 

The  following  detiuls  concerning  the  st^ply  of  building  materials  will  show 
how  varied  and  valuable  they  are  in  Califomia: 

Graiots. — Quarries  of  this  rock  are  in  nearly  ^yery  county,  including  portions 
<tf  the  foot-hills  or  sierras.  But  as  none  of  them  are  oonvenient  to  r^oads  or 
rivers,  except  the  following,  only  these  will  be  referred  to: 

The  oldest  and  best  known  is  located  near  Folsom»  Placer  oounty ;  another 
quarry  worked  to  some  extent  exists  at  Natoma,  in  the  canon  of  the  American 
nver,  a  few  mUes  from  the  first;  another  at  Bocklin,  22  miles  froih  Sacramento; 
and  a  fourth  at  Penryn,  28  miles  from  that  dty.  The  last  two  are  on  the  line 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  rook  from  these  several 
quarries.  That  fr*om  Folsom  is  hard  and  dark^  containing  feathery  crystals  of 
black  hornblende  in  patches,  on  a  dark  bluish-gray  ground  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 
Very  little  mica  exists  in  any  of  the  Califomia  granite.  That  from  Natoma  is 
«3  ^k  as  that  from  Folsom,  but  the  components  being  more  evenly  distributed 
gives  it  a  lighter  appearance.  The  stone-cutters  consider  this  the  best  rock  for 
smooth  blocks.  It  has  a  clean  and  fresh  appearance,  never  changing  color.  The 
granite  from  Bocklin  is  of  a  nearly  snowy  whiteness,  remarkably  fine  grained, 
and  free  from  stams  and  blotches,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  finisn.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  State  capitol  at  Sacramento  is  being  built  of  this  stone.  The 
mouldings  and  other  architectural  ornaments  are  cut  with  sharpness  and  elegance. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  structure  is  built  of  the  Folsom  stone,  which  has  a  dark 
and  dingy  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  lighter  and  marble-like  stone  above. 
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The  fortifications  in  cotira©  of  constrnction  near  San  Francisco  are  being  bnilt 
of  Peniyn  ffranite,  which  is  somewhat  darker  than  that  from  Kocklin,  but  lighter 
than  the  ottiers  described  above.  The  basements  of  nearly  all  the  large  stores 
and  warehouses  in  San  Francisco  are  built  of  Folsom  rock.  The  quarries  at 
Ilocklin  are  very  extensive.  It  is  possible  to  break  off  blocks  of  large  dimen- 
sipns — ^masses  100  feet  long  by  100  feet  deep,  and  10  feet  thick,  have  been 
quarried  out  and  afterwards  split  into  smaller  blocks,  of  any  rcqtured  thickness, 
across  the  grain,  by  means  of  gads  and  sled^s.  The  rock  spfits  evenly.  There  is 
a  body  of  this  rock  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth  and  of  unknown  depth. 

In  San  Francisco  are  10  stone-yards,  at  which  about  360  men  are  employed 
dressing  and  trimming  granite  for  bulling  and  paving  purposes.  These  yards 
use  about  400  tons  of  stone  per  month.  The  curbs  and  cro^ngs  of  the  prindpal 
streets  are  made  of  this  rock.  There  are  20  miles  of  such  curbing  and  cross- 
walks. The  Ccnti-al  Pacific  railroad  carries  about  5,000  tons  of  granite  from 
Ilocklin  and  Peniyn  to  Sacramento,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  brought 
to  San  Francisco  by  schooners.  About  1,000  tons  per  month  are  brought  from 
the  quarries  at  Folsom  and  Natoraa. 

The  price  of  granite  at  San  Francisco  is  $1  50  per  cubic  foot,  or  $21  per  ton 
in  blocks  delivered  at  the  wharf.  The  cost  of  trimming  it  is  high;  stone-cutters 
being  paid  $4  per  day  in  gold  for  nine  hours  work. 

SandstoT^es,  &c. — Brown  stone  of  good  quality  for  building  purposes  is 
quiirried  near  Hajrward^s^  Alameda  county.  Some  of  this  stone  is  used  in  the 
city  .cemeteries  as  bases  for  monuments  and  for  building  vaults.  Its  sombre 
appearance  is  considered  an  advantage. 

Greenish-gray  sandstone  is  obtained  from  Angel  i^and,  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Of  this  beautiful  stone  the  new  building  of  the  Bank  of  CaHfomia 
has  been  built:  The  scroll-work  and  sculpture  on  the  front  are  fine  and  smooth 
in  outline  as  if  cut  in  marble,  while  the  color  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Each  pillar,  lintel,  and  post  of  the  doors  and  windows  is  formed  of  a  single  block, 
some  of  them  10  feet  in  length.  The  wheels  used  in  the  linseed  oil  factory  at 
Steamboat  Point  are  also  made  of  Angel  Island  stone.  These  wheels  are  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  thick,  each  w^i^hing  five  tons. 

In  several  of  the  interior  counties  are  deposits  of  a  varietv  of  trachytes,  form- 
ing portions  of  table  mountain,  which  mate  good  materials  for  buildings.  It 
is  generally  of  a  pinkish  or  gray  color,  fine  in  grain,  and  when  first  taken  fix>m 
the  quairy  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  trimmed  with  a  common  hatchet,  but  a  few 
months'  exposure  to  the  air  renders  it  quite  hard.  A  valuable  deposit  is  found 
near  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  county.  Wells  &  Fargo's  office,  several  hotels, 
and  other  buildings  in  that  town  are  made  of  it.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
14  years  old,  and  the  stones  in  them  retain  the  marks  and  edges  as  when  first 
made. 

A  quarry  of  freestone,  of  a  pale  drab  color  and  fine  texture,  is  found  near 
Marsh's  creek,  six  miles  from  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines., 

Near  the  Merced  river,  in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  road  between  Bear  Valley 
and  Stockton,  there  are  beds  of  freestone  well  adapted  to  building  purposes. 
The  stone  is  of  a  pleasant  pinkish  tint,  with  wavy  lines  of  broim  and  purple, 
and  is  compact  and  stands  exposure  well.  With  cheap  transportation  it  would 
become  a  favorite  for  many  purposes,  as  it  can  be  cut  cneaper  than  granite,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  building  than  marble,  and  is  more  elegant  and  (Sxrable  than 
brick. 

Bbices. — ^The  manufacture  of  bricks  is  carried  on  extensively  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State.  The  tough  clay  of  the  Sacramento  valley  probably  makes 
the  best.  Some  of  the  earth  used  in  one  or  two  localities  along  the  coast  Li 
early  times,  contained  a  per  centum  of  soda  and  potash.  Such  bricks  are  ill- 
suit^  for  a  climate  as  humid  as  that  of  San  Francisco.  The  moisture  causes 
the  alkali  to  exndO;  injuring  the  paint  or  plaster  with  which  the  bricks  are  covered. 
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Tlie  oonsmnp^on  of  brides  at  San  Franc^lKX)  unottiits  to  about  100,000,000 
aiiDBally.  The  average  price  is  tl2  per  1,000.  Aboat  20,000,000  are  used 
annually  in  tbe  interior  of  the  State,  at  an  average  cost  of  $16  per  1,000.  Until 
recently  tbe  bricks  made  were  tbe  prodnot  of  band  labor.  A  briek-making 
macbine  was  introduced  in  Jnly,  1867.  The  increase  of  building  consames  all 
that  are  made.  Tbe  city  corporation  nSes  many  millions  annually  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  of  which  there  are  10  nnlev  within  the  city  limits. 

Roofing  Slates. — Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  slate  on  tliis  coast, 
bat  little  of  it  fit  for  roofing  purposes  has  thus  far  been  found.  The  use  of 
flihingles,  asphaltum,  and  tin  for  roofing,  which  are  so  much  cheaper  and  lighter 
tban  slate,  is  almost  general,  so  that  but  little  inducement  is  beldr  out  to  furnish 
elate.  In  1865  a  company  was  organized  in  Amador  county  for  the  purpose  of 
working  a  slate  quarry  found  in  that  county.  ExperiencedWelsh  slaters  were 
interested  in  tho  enterprise.  They  say  the  Amador  slate  is  quite  equal  to  any 
found  in  Wales.  The  causes  above  stated,  togeth^  with  the  co^  of  labor  and 
transportation,  rendered  the  enterprise  unprofitable,  and  it  was  abandoned.  No 
doubt  a  proper  search  would  result  hi  the  discovery  of  an  abundant  supply  of  roof- 
ing slates  on  this  coast. 

Steatite,  ob  Soapstoitb,  though  not  strictly  a  bcrflding  material,  n  classed 
under  this  head  because  it  is  valnable  in  various  departments  of  arts  and  man- 
ufactures. There  are  localities  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  coast, 
except  Arizona,  where  this  mineral  is  known  to  exist  in  great  abundanoe,  but 
its  consumption  is  limited  at  pr^esent.  Only  one  or  two  depo»ts  are  f&mtd  pro- 
fitable to  work,  and  these  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  There  is  but  one 
establishment  on  the  coast  for  the  mannfactute  of  acticles  ftom  soapstone.  This 
18  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  commenced  in  1896.  As  marble  can  be  obtuned 
cheaper  than  this  stone,  its  use  is  confined  to  blocks  for  lining  furnaces,  slabs 
for  the  chemical  works,  linings  for  stoves,  beds  for  ovens,  &e.  llspeculittrpropertv 
of  standing  a  high  temperature,  and  retaining  the  heat  a  Idng  time,  makes  it  val- 
nablo  for  such  purposes.  About  200  tons  are  used  at  San  Francisco  annually ; 
part  of  it  in  the  form  of  powder  by  soap-makers,  chemists,  boot-«iakers,  and  others. 
Twenty  tons  of  this  powder  are  sold  annually  at  $3  per  100  pounds.  The  prioe 
of  the  stone,  in  blocks,  is  94  80  per  cubic  foot,  or  #40  per  ton.  In  slabs  of  ono 
ioeb  thick,  75  cents  per  superficial  foot. 

Most  of  that  used  at  San  Francisco  is  brought  from  near  Flao^rville,  El  Borado 
oounty,  where  the  company  owning  the  fitctoiy  have  a  clidm  containing  3,000 
fbei  in  length  on  a  bed  of  this  material  363  fe^  wide,  and  there  are  ''extensions^ 
on  the  same  ''  lead  ^  for  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  original  claim.  Other  quarries 
are  worked  to  some  extent— one  near  Sonera,  Tuolumne  oounty ;  another  on 
Santa  Gatalina  island,  off  the  southern  coast,  near  Santa  Barbara;  another  on 
the  south  of  the  San  Jos^  valley,  near  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  in  Santa  Clara 
oounty  J  another  at  Gopperopolis,  in  Calaveras  county,  fcc. 

The  cost  of  transportation  firom  Placerville  atoom^  to  f  IS  per  ton  for  fireight 
alone,  ^vided  as  follows:  For  hauHng  by  team  from  quany  to  railroad,  nino 
and  a  half  miles,  (6  per  ton;  by  railroad  to  Sacramento,  40  miles,  $4  per  ton; 
to  San  Francisco  by  steamer,  S2  p^  ton. 

The  Galffomia  steatite  is  superior  to  that  obtained  in  tbe  Aflantio  States  or 
fiurope  for  many  important  purposes.  It  contains  neither  miica  nor  iron.  Tho 
Golden  City  Chemical  Works,  an  extensive  establishment,  uses  steatite  to  line  the 
retorts  for  distillation  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  commencing  opera- 
tions this  company  imported  steatite  Kom  New  York,  which,  owing  to  its  con- 
taining mica  and  iron,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  fumes  of  the  acids.  Induced 
to  try  some  of  the  California  stone,  it  was  found  to  last  for  a  long  tiqde,  the  adds 
having  but  little  effect  on  it. 

Don  Abel  Steams  states  that  when  he  came  to  California,  in  1825,  the  com- 
mon people  cooked  their  food  in  vessels  made  of  this  stone,  which  is  abundant 
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in  all  tlie  ioothem  oowilM,  aod  idoK^  Tbeae  ''crocks'^  wwe 

made  of  vanom  sizes,  SBoally  about  an  inch  thick  on  the  sideB  and  two  incfaea 
on  the  bottom.  Snoh  veeeels  aro  oecasionally  found  by  the  sarfiaoe  mineis  in 
vaiioue  parts  of  the  State.  Pajxsels  of  Gallfcmiia  steatite  have  been  e:q>0Eted  to 
China,  where  it  is  nsed  for  vaiioos  {mposes.    , 

The  foxnaces  at  the  oopper-smelting  wodu  at  Anbrey  City^  Arizona,  are  lined 
wi£h  steatite  taken  firom  Santa  Cataliaa  island. 

CiiATg. — ^Under  this  heading  will  be  included  materialfl  nsed  in  the  manufio- 
tnre  of  pottery,  glass,  cofers^  &o. 

As  already  stated,  reference  can  only  be  made  to  snoh  prodnots  of  the  esrtk 
as  are  of  immediate  economical  impcuience^  Many  minerals  of  interest  and 
prosnecdve  Tslue  must  neoesssrily  be  passed  without  notice^  and  sev^eral  articles 
of  dissHnilar  natnces  ace  included  naaer  one  head,  for  the  purpose  of  secnnng 
conciseness. 

Clay,  snitsble  for  the  msauftjctnre  of  fire^lui^ks,  is  found  beneath  the  eosl  in 
the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines,  in  Contra  Coste  county;  at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada 
countv  i  near  Colusa*  Colusa  county,  and  at  other  places  in  California^  Nevada^ 
and  Oregon. 

Clay  suitable  for  potteiy  is  f^und  nesr  Maok's  creek,  six  miles  west  cf  the 
Mount  Diablo  coal  mines }  also  at  Ftati's  Hilly  nes;  lone  City^  Amador  oonnty, 
in  te  jfoot-hills» 

The  mannfactuge  of  potteiy  is  cscried  on  to  sove  CKtent  in  all  the  Pacifio 
States  and  Territories.  In  dalifomia  there  aie  factories  of  earthenware  at  San 
Frsndbco ;.  Antiech,  Contra  Costa  ootmty ;  San  Antonio,  Alameda  county }  Mour 
ter^,  Saommento,  San  Joe6,  Santa  Clan  eoiwty,  and  at  several  other  plaoesL 
In  Nevada  there  is  a  potteiy  near  Virginia  City,  at  which  brownstone  ware  ia 
made  fxom  dsy  obtained  in  the  yiciniCy.    There  are  several  potteries  in  Qreaon. 

The  establishment  at  Aatioch  was  oonuaenoed  in  X867.  Various  kinda 
of  earthenware,  both  coarse  and  fine,  are  made  here.  It  ffives  employment  to 
about  a  dozen  moulders  and  throwers,  and  a  number  of  Ifliorers.  The  potters 
work  by  contiaot,  euning  from  $3  to  $7  per  day,  aooording  to  theis  indns^  and 
the  description  of  warn  made. 

The  CQsmopQlitan  ebamotiy  of  the  population  ci  California  is  singularly  illus* 
tinted  by  the  articles  made  at  this  potteqr*  The  French,  Qennaa,  Mim^>^ 
fiussian,  Chinese^  and  other  nalionalUiss  reprasented  hers,  each  require  diftr^ 
entlynihaeed  crocks  and  pots  in  their  culinary  and  otbepr  domestic  arrangements* 
The  storenonse  of  the  poiteiy,  in  whi<^  a  stock  of  tiiese  goods  is  kejpt,  preeenta 
a  carioi^  medley  of  oddly-shaped  articles  xnsde  from  deipgns  to  suit  the  tastea 
of  all  classes  of  enstomewk 

Seme  of  the  moulded  teapots,  jqffs,  and  ifater-pfitchsrBi  m^ds  in  hnitation  oC 
Fiendi  and  English  ware,  ase  veiy  handsome*  end  exhibit  the  exeellenee  dt  th«i 
material  used  as  well  aa  the  ^ill  of  tk^  wtorkaisn.  Fancy  articles  of  many 
kinds,  ceamiees  and  meuldinfi^  cvnoiUes^  muilQS^  fire-bricks,  a|id  tU^i^  drainace 

tipes,  and  a  variety  of  other  aiticlBS  used  by  thelocai  mannfortodes^  ass  mala 
ere.  •  '  . 

The  day  is  obtained  firom  the  deposit  which  undsrUestbeeoal  at  Mount  DiaUo. 

The  pettaiy  at  Sen  Fransiseo  is  located  al  the  Mission.  Stonewaieandut^iflils 
nsed  by  ssfineis,  assi^ei%  metsHuiyistfl,  artists,  and  maan&ctaieiQi  are  made  heicb 
The  elay  is  obtained  firom  a  deposit  near  Michigan  Bar,  SacoMaento  county. 

There  isa  bed  oi  good  fire-day  near  Grass  VaUey,  Nevada  county. 

Kaolin. — ^Deposits  pf  this  clay  aae  found  in  Marin,  Amador,  Tuolumne, 
Calaveras,  and  several  other  countiea.  It  exists  in  many  places  in  the  coast 
range,  the  foot-hillsa  and  the  high  Sierras.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  Uiese 
depoBits  is  at  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  county.  In  £1  Docado  county  there  is 
a  peculiar  deposit  of  pure  white  clay,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  granite 
in  the  vidmtyy  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  mannfactare  <^  poroelain. 


Pips  Ci«AY.-*This  raaUnnl  has  beea  fooiid  nettr  Dutch  Flat,  Placer  county, 
and  at  Ban  Jofl^,  Contra  Coita  coimty  ^  aJao  in  Tuolumne,  Amador,  and  Calaveras 
ooQuties,  and  at  several  other  localities  in  the  Ooast  range  and  foot-bills. 

CoLOSOTG  Eastbs,  &c.^Terra  de  sienna,  umber,  red,  yellow,  and  other 
ochreoos  coloring  earths,  are  found  in  abcmdaooe  and  parity  in  many  places 
in  the  Coast  range  add  foot-hills  of  California.  Several  deposits  have  been 
opened.  The  colors  prepared  from  them  are  varied  and  excellent  The  limited 
market  for  their  sale,  and  the  importations  from  the  Atlantic  Sta^tes  and  Enroipe, 
render  their  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  unprofitable^  though  considerable  quan- 
tities are  used  by  the  local  painters  and  othem. 

The  most  noted  of  these  ochreons  deposits  was  discovered  in  18^0,  near  the 
town  of  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  county.  Six  well-defined  beds  of  ochre  have 
been  found  in  this  locality,  which  range  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  and  extend 
from  £1  Humbre  creelL  to  San  Pablo  bay,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  In  1862 
a  oompttoy  waa  organised  to  make  colors  from  ihese  materials.  A  factofy,  with 
a  20-hor8e  power  steam  engine,  for  grinding  the  colors,  was  elected,  and  about  100 
ton&  of  as  many  as  84  tint%  from  white  to  black,  embracing  a  pale  buff  and 
bright  veimillion,  were  prepared.  But  the  causes  above  mentioned  rendered  the 
enterprise  unprofitable,  and  it  was  abandoned  within  a  year  of  its  commencement. 
Some  of  the  colors  ipade  aie  as  bright  to-day  as  when  first  poopai^d. 

In  1866  a  deposit  of  terra  de  sienna  was  found  on  Gold  gulch,  about  six  mileB 
from  San  Ixixeozo^  Santft  Claia  ooonty.  Yellow  ochre  is  found  in  the  same 
locality. 

Thm  aje  bodies  of  coloring  earth,  red,  purple,  and  white,  about  five  miles 
west  of  lone  City,  Ajoador  oountv,  which  form  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as 
Pratt's  Hill,  a  promontory  extending  some  diirtaoee  into  the  Sacramento  valley 
frxm  the  foot-hills.  - 

Bed/i  ci  sienna  and  umber  exist  in  the  monntams  in  the  vidnity  of  San  Jbs^, 
Santa  Clara  county.    Fuller's  earth  is  foond  in  the  same  locality. 

Bed  ochre  is  found  on  Bed  Bock,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  at  other 
places  along  the  coast 

The  above  localities  are  named  because  Uie  n^aterials  foiuad  in  them  have  been 
need  and  are  known  to  bo  valuable.  Bali  these  are  many  localities  where  color- 
ing earths,  clavs,  Acc.^  are  known  to  exist,  which  ace  omitted  becaose  they  have 
not  been  dfveloped. 

BAXPS^r-^ince  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  at  San  Francisco, 
the  qoalitv  of  the  sand  al(mg  the  coast  ha,s  been  tested  in  order  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  sma  as  is  best  adi^led  to  this  businesSb  Much  of  the  sand  obtained  akmg 
the  shores  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  contains  too  much  iron  to  be  used  in 
making  gksa.  Near  the  hsrbpr  of  Monterey  there  is  an  exhaastless  anpplyy  free 
from  imparities^  The  sfnd  used  by  the  glass  ftdories  is  imported  <^iefiy  from 
tbi^  place.  A  small  quantity  ia  obtained  along  the  bay  sh<»e  in  Alameda  county, 
near  OaUand.  £igM  miles  north  of  Santa  Craa  there  is  a  hill  of  white  sand 
well  adapted  to  gUuuMnaking,  being  free  from  iron  and  manganese. 

The  sand  doaes,  whidi  fonft  a  peeuliar  featore  in  the  soeneiy  at  some  points 
in  the  bay  of  San  Frandseo,  do  not  eontain  materials  autable  for  glass-making. 
The  i^idky  has  of  these  ^nes  is  impsited  by  the  geaine  of  iroa  they  contain. 
They  are  not  without  value  nevertheless.  Parties  owning  them  make  as  lar^o 
a  iev<eniie  from  tbeii  psodact  as  is  derived  fr^em  et^ual  <^aantitiea  of  fertile  soil. 
This  sand  is  adapted  to  building  porposes»  for  which  it  is  nsed^  Small  vessels 
are  employed  in  carrying  it  toT^apa  and  other  counties  where  suitable  sand 
is  scarce.  Such  vessds  axe  char^^^  $5  per  ca^o.  It  sells  at  $1  50  per  ton  to 
brickmakecf  and  builders  in  the  ulterior. 

The  consumption  pf  sand  for  gUu^s-making  is  considerable.  Two  glass  works 
at  San  Francisco  make  $250,000  of  glassware  annually,  giving  employm^t  to 
about  15Q  men  and  boys.    These  works  make  nearly  all  the  wine  bottles^  carboys. 
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demijohnBy  pickle,  spice,  and  Baace  bottles,  &c.,  ased  in  California.  ThOT  alao 
make  lamp  chimneys,  vials,  and  cbemical  glasses.  The  Pacific  Glass  Works 
was  estabhshed  in  1860,  and  has  been  enlarged  dnrihg  1867.  It  Teoently  made 
12  retorts  of  white  glass  for  one  of  the  local  chemical  works,  each  of  whicD  holds 
20  gallons;  and  24  others  of  16  gallons  each,  lor  another  cbemical  establish- 
ment. These  operations  show  the  capacity  of  the  glass  works,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  chemical  preparations  maae  in  San  Francisco.  Glass  fortho  light- 
honses  in  this  district  was  made  at  one  of  these  factories.  Preparations  are  nearly 
complete  for  manufacturing  window  and  plate-glass. 

Plumbago,  or  Blacklbad. — ^This  mineral  is  fonnd  in  several  localities  in 
California  and  Nevada.  The  largest  deposit  exists  near  Sonoi-a,  Tnolnmno  coanty. 

As  the  exports  from  that  place  have  recently  assumed  some  commercial  import- 
ance, a  description  of  the  principal  mine  there,  and  of  the  processes  used  to  pre- 
pare th^  lead  for  market,  may  be  int^restins^. 

The  EuBEKA  Plumbaoo  Mike  was  discovered  by  its  present  owners  in 
1853,  while  they  were  working  a  placer  mine  in  the  vicinity.  Its  viflue  was 
not  ascertained,  however,  till  1865,  when  a  process  was  discovered  by  which  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  the  mineral  is  contaminated  near  the  surface  could  be 
separeted.  Since  that  discovery,  several  hundred  tons  of  plumbago  have  been 
collected,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  exported  to  England^  France,  and  Ger- 
many, the  demand  being  very  limited  in  California.  The  retuins  from  the  shipments 
to  Europe  have  been  satisfactory.  The  work  of  development  has  since  been 
carried  on  successfully.  The  exports  to  Liverpool  amounted  to  300  tons  between 
July  and  September,  1867,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  $100  per  ton.  There 
is  some  plumbago  at  present  in  course  of  shipm^t.  The  total  quantity  sent 
from  the  mine  up  to  Ist  of  September,  1867,  was  about  500  tons. 

The  Mine, — ^The  lode  or  vein  from  which  this  mineral  is  obtained  extends 
about  4,000  feet  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  conformable  to  the  general  stratifica^ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  ranges  from  20  to  40  feet  in  width.  It  is  considerably 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  surrounding  earth  and  rock  to  the  depth  of  30 
feet  from  the  surface.  Below  this  it  appears  to  be  well  defined  between  walls  of 
sandstone  and  claystone.  It  dips  irregularly  to  the  east,  in  some  placeis  being 
nearly  vertical,  at  others  lying  at  various  angles.  The  northern/  or  under  side^ 
rests  on  a  stratum  of  coarse,  pliable,  yellow  sandstone,  which  is  much  broken 
near  the  surface,  but  is  compact  and  solid  at  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  npper 
side  is  enclosed  in  a  soft  clay  slate,  which  rapidly  disintegrates  upon  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  but  is  sharply  defined  and  hard  below.  The  lode  is  frequently 
divided  by  lenticular  masses  of  this  clay  slate,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feel 
in  thickness,  which  have  thmr  longer  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lode.  It 
is  also  divided  by  lateral  dikes  of  sandstone,  sitnilar  in  appearance  to  the  under- 
lying wall  rock,  but  haider.  The  whole  formation  abuts  on  the  eroded  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  which  forms  a  pecuBar  feature  in  the  geology  and  topogn^^ky 
of  that  section  of  the  foot-hills  wMdi  embraces  Tuolumne,  CiuaveraS;  and  Ama- 
dor counties. 

A  ^aft  sunk  on  tb6  lode  to  the  depth  of  65  f^  revealed  the  fact  Hiat  the 
mineral  is  purer  and  more  solid  at  that  d^pth  than  near  the  surface.  At  the 
greatest  depth  reached  it  was  found  to  be  S5  feet  wide,  and  much  of  it  sufficiently 
pure  to  be  shipped  wiUioot  any  preparation. 

PtiocEssES  FOR  Clb  ANDro  THE  Orb. — As  statc^d  abote,  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
mineral  taken  out  below  the  surface  influences  is  shipped  without  any  prepant- 
tion  whatever.  Two  laborei*8  extract  and  sack  about  two  tons  of  the  pure 
material  daily.  Such  of  it  us  is  contaminated  by  admixture  with  the  wall  pock  or 
the  enclosed  masses  of  clay  slate  is  wheeled  out,  washed,  and  drie<r  before  ship- 
ment. All  the  operations  in  the  mine  are  canied  on  in  open  cuts ;  everything 
taken  out  from  the  surface  downwards  being  washed  that  is  not  pure  enough  to 
ship  without  such  preparation. 
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The  Sspahatdio  Works. — -Theflo  oonast  of  reflervoinB,  settling  vats,  and 
drying  frames.  The  chief  washing  apparatus  consists  of  a  sort  of  arrastro,  or 
puddling  macttine,  halving  a  bed  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  water-tight  sides  three 
feet  bi(^.  In  the  centre  of  this  vat  is  a  stout  upright  post  with  four  arms  set  at 
right  aogleSy  to  which  are  attached,  by  cfiains,  four  wooden  firamee  with  oaken 
teeth,  like  roughly  made  harrows.  The  teeth,  or  pegs,  are  only  intended  to  stir 
op  the  materiiusi  which  readHy  s^aiate  in  water.  To  grind  them  would  render 
the  separation  difficult.  A  small  water-wheel  sets  this  apparatus  in  motion,  and 
eepemtes  about  50  tons  daily,  the  average  of  which  produces  30  per  cent,  of  pure 
graphite,  which  is  separated  by  passing  a  small  stream  of  water  through  the 
maoune.  The  giuphito,  being  finer  and  Tighter  than  the  sand  and  slate,  is  held  sus- 
pended near  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  passes  out  trough  a  shallow  spout 
near  the  top,  taking  the  graphite  with  it,  falling  gently  into  a ''sand  box,"  a  long, 
ehflllow  troagh,  in  which  any  romainii^  impurity  is  precipitated.  From  this 
box  the  water  eentaining  the  fine  particles  of  graphite  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes 
into  large  reservoirs  cafM^ble  of  holding  from  3  to  20  days'  production.  After 
remaining  in  these  reservoirs  for  about  24  hours,  the  graphite  subsides  to  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  a  black  slum,  the  water  above  being  'quite  clear;  this  is 
let  off  by  means  of  suitable  arrau^ments  for  that  purpose,  till  the  sediment 
is  only  sufficiently  fluid  to  flow,  when  it  is  run  into  a  series  of  shallow  vats 
aimnged  conveniently  around  the  reservoirs.  An  exposure  to  the  sun  for  24 
hours  in  these  vats  is  sufficient  to  dry  it  to  the  consistence  of  tough  clay,  when 
it  is  out  np  into  irregularly-shaped  blocks  and  placed  on  wooden  staging  for  a 
few  houjrs  and  becomes  hard  and  dry,  and  is  then  put  up  in  sacks  weigmng  about 
300  pounds  each. 

The  capacity  of  the  works  at  present  is  sufficient  to  turn  out  500  tons  per 
month,  but  it  can  be  ind^nitely  extended  to  meet  the  demand.  In  addition  to 
the  puddling  machine  there  are  several  small  separatinfic  apparatuses^  which  are 
worked  by  hand,  pioducing  about  five  tons  of  blackleaa  per  week. 

The  l:Ui>or  on  the  mine  is  performed  by  Chinamen,  of  whom  there  are  about 
30  employed,  who  axe  each  paid  $8  per  week  without  board.    . 

A  great  waste  of  mate>:al  occurs  from  the  want  of  experience  in  wcnrking ; 
still  ttie  mine  is  profitable. 

The  Costs  of  Production. — ^The  owners  estimate  the  costs  for  excavating,  • 
washing,  drying,  asnd  bagging  the  pure  material  at  $1  per  ton.  The  sacks  usm 
cost  about  $2  for  each  ton.  Freight,  by  teams  to  StocKton,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  San  Joaquin  riv^,  ranges  from  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  (the  distance  is 
about  65  miles;)  from  Stockton  to  San  Francisco,  by  steamer,  $1  50  per  ton; 
by  sailing  vessels,  $1  per  ton ;  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  whence  all  that 
can  be  prepared  is  sent,  the  freight  is  from  $12  50  to  tl4  per  ton,  or  thus: 

Co«tof  prepantionperton .••. *> *•••  $\  00 

BagSfpnTtoQ .« 2  00 

Freight  to  Stockton,  perton 9  00 

Freight  to  SanFrancbco,  perton....! 1  50 

Freight  to  Liverpool,  perton 14  00 

CommiMions,  insuianoe,  d^,  perton  ....^ 1^  60 

Total  costs ^.      40  00 

Its  market  price  is  about  $100  per  ton. 

Otheb  Deposits  of  Graphite. — Other  bodies  of  this  mineral  are  found  in 
CaliComia  and  Nevada,  but  they  are  all  insignificant  in  value  when  compared  to 
that  above  described.  Among  them  is  one  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Sonora, 
about  a  mile  south  from  the  Eureka  mine.  This  has  been  worked  to  some 
extent  It  is  probably  part  of  the  maxa  lode.  There  is  another  body  of  it  on 
Jarris^s  ranch,  near  Gold  Springs,  about  four  miles  north  from  the  Eureka,  also 
gappoaed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  main  lode.    It  has  not  been  examined  suJOSciently 
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to  test  itfi  eistent.  Small  deposits  of  tliis  minetal  are  found  in  Ma3j]^  Plmna% 
and  Biena  counties. 

A  body  of  metamorphosed  liinestene  exists  on  tlie  bolder  of  Tomales  bay,  in 
the  Coast  range,  which  contains  graphite  in  thin  scales.  There  is  a  sottiewbat 
Bimil^r  deposit  near  8mnfnit  City,  Alpine  county,  among  the  loify  psalm  of  tiie 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Another  body  of  plumbago  is  found  near  Fort  Tejon,  at  the  jmiolieii  e£  die 
Coast  range  and  Siena  Nevada. 

The  sorveyors  engaged  by  the  OentrtJ  PaeMo  RaBroad  Compaiiy  repeit  ike 
existence  of  this  mineral  in  the  Tmckee  cafion,  Nevada,  also  near  Cryttid  peak. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  Storey,  Washoe,  Ormsby,  and  Lander  oounties,  in  that 
State,  but  generally  of  an  infmor  quality,  though  but  litde  effort  has  been  made 
to  test  the  quality  below  the  snr&ce. 

Ikportakob  of  Graphite  ik  tsb  Ants. — ^Refinrence  to  some  of  the  par- 
poses  for  which  this  mineral  is  used  in  the  arts  and  manA^factares  will  exhibit  the 
miluence  a  full  supply  of  it  will  have  on  these  important  brandieB  of  indostiy. 

The  manufaetnre  of  blacklead  pencils  give6  employment  to  thonsands  oi  per- 
sons in  Europe.  Millions  of  these  indispensable  artlclee  are  annually  iflmxted. 
No  suitable  material  for  their  manufacture  has  heretofore  been  discovered  m  our 
own  dominion. 

Crucibles  made  of  this  materitd  tiae  indispensable  for  melting  gold  and  silver. 
becEuise  they  withstand  the  high  temperature  necessary  to  melt  these  metals,  ana 
do  ilot  absorb  the  metal.  £  is  also  used  in  the  manu&otuie  of  gunpowder. 
By  coating  the  grains  with  graphite  they  are  not  only  polished,  but  iJieir  explo- 
sive power  is  greatly  increased.  Grood  blasting-powder  contains  nearly  (me-tenih 
of  its  weight  in  graphite. 

It  is  also  of  importance  in  the  art  of  electrotyping,  being  one  ef  die  best  known 
conductors  of  electricity  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  employed  as  an  anti-fiiction  for  the  bearings  of  heavy  machinery. 

Also,  for  covering  the  moulds  for  iron,  brass,  and. bronze  eastii^s,  imparting 
a  smooth  surface  to  these  metals,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes  not  neoessaiy 
to  particnlariae. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  supply  of  tins  mineral  in  Europe,  that 
in  18G0,  when  a  Mr.  Brockedon  invented  a  process  by  which  the  powo^  from 
the  European  mines  was  solidified  by  hydraulic  pressure,  he  was  hailed  as  a 

Eublic  benefaibtor,  and  was  honored  by  special  maiks  of  distinction  frota  the 
ighest  scientific  associations  and  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

The  plumbago  obtained  in  California  is  so  much  finer  and  purer  than  that 
prepared  in  Europe,  that  a  demand  for  it  has  already  been  created. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration- that  the  same  pressure  (50^000  tons)  need 
to  solidify  the  powder  of  graphite  will  also  solidify  iron  nlkiga^  pulverized 
anthradt^  and  other  impuiities,  it  will  be  perceived  that  such  a  pnooeas  if  ords 
a  convenient  means  for  adulteration ;  while  the  simple  but  effective  process  used 
in  California  leaves  the  graphite  pure.  This  mineral  will  probably  become 
in  time  aaaiticle  of  export 

Salt. — ^Next  to  coal,  no  mineral  is  more  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State 
than  salt  Of  this  article  the  States  and  Territories  onrike  Faemc  coast  possess 
an  abundance.  But  for  the  high  price  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  difficulties 
of  transportation,  it  might  be  produced  as  cheaply  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union. 

The  following  statement  will  convey  an  idea  d  fte  number  of  sab  depodts 
on  this  coast  and  the  extent  of  their  development 

Salt  in  CALironinA. — ^The  product  at  present  reaches  about  26fi00  tons 
annually,  about  three-fourths  of  which  is  made  in  Alameda  county,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  there  are  works  for  ooneentratiag  and 
evaporating  the  waters  which  cover  the  marsh  land  in  that  locality.    These  works 
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extend  from  Gentreville  to  the  San  Lorenzo  creek,  a  distance  of  fiflteen  mHes. 
They  are  the  property  of  17  companies,  and  some  individoals.  The  aggregate 
capital  invested  is  abont  91,200,000.-  One  hnndied  hiborers  are  employed  in  the 
bofiiness  during  the  season.  The  works  are  fmch  as  are  nsnally  constnieted  for 
obtaining  salt  from  sea  water,  and  do  not  require  special  description.  Till  recently 
the  salt  collected  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  experience  has  effected  an 
Bnprovement.  There  are  six  steam  miTls  in  San  Francisco,  chiefly  employed  in 
cleaning  and  preparing  it  for  domestic  purposes.  The  capital  invested  m  this 
branch  of  the  business  is  about  $250,000.  These  mills  during  1866  ground  and 
pr^ared  24,500  tons  of  bay  salt,  which  will  probably  be  exceeded  during  1867. 

The  works  commenced  in  1860.  The  importation  of  foreign  salt  has  since 
iiaUen  off.  The  total  imports  for  18^6  did  not  exceed  7,000  tons,  about  5,000 
of  which  were  from  Carmen  island.  Gulf  of  California,  and  2,000  from  Liverpool, 
which  consisted  of  a  refined  article  for  table  and  dairy  use.  The  quantity  imported 
from  England  in  1867  is  less  than  in  1866,  in  consequence  of  the  looal  MJt  makers 
preparing  a  better  article  which  they  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Salt  works  are  established  in  San  Bernardino  county,  the  products  of  which 
were  formerly  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  But  the  cheapness  of  the  bay 
salt  and  the  costs  of  transportation  from  so  great  a  distance  have  driven  it  out 
of  this  market,  though  it  is  used  in  the  southern  counties. 

In  1867  w(»rks  for  collecting  salt  were  erected  near  San  BafHel,  Santa  Olara 
counW. 

Saune  springs  and  marshes  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  from  'which  salt 
is  obtained ;  but  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  locality,  no  estimate  of  the  araount  oaii 
be  made. 

A  spring  about  14  miles  from  Los  Angeles  yields  a  Mod  salt,  shi|:toieiits  of 
which  were  foimerly  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Five  hundred  tons  of  it  were  reeeiv^ 
in  1866,  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  case  of  San  Bernardino,  it  is  now 
unprofitable  to  transport  it  so  great  a  distance. 

A  deposit  of  salt  is  found  in  the  Tehachepi  valley,  Tulare  coonty,  frmn  which 
a  small  quantity  was  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1867. 

Salt  beds  and  saline  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Kern  river,  Tulare 
county,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ca&ada  de  las  Uvas.  The  country  for 
miles  is  impregnated  with  salt.  Holes  dug  in  the  ground  during  the  wet  season 
fiU  rapidly  with  brine,  which  deposits  a  coating  of  salt  when  cbied  during  the 
summer. 

The  consumption  of  salt  has  increased  in  California  during  the  last  four  years, 
owing  to  the  demand  created  by  new  manufactures.  The  codfishery  in  the  Ochotsk 
sea,  commenced  in  1864,  requires  a  supply  of  the  coarse  article.  The  vmsels 
engaged  in  this  fishery  in  1865  cured  587  tons  of  fish ;  in  1866, 960  tons,  mid  in 
1867  will  probably  cure  1,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  pork  and  beef  packing  has  increased  the  consumption  of  salt. 

The  success  of  the  chlorination  process  for  working  auriferous  sulphurets  has 
also  increased  the  consumption,  the  chlorine  used  bdng  generated  from  thlsmine- 
raL  The  chlorination  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Orass  valley,  Nevada  county, 
consume  about  1,000  tons  per  annum. 

Farmers  consume  it  as  a  fertilizer,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  on  light,  gravelly, 
or  heavy  loamy  soils  intended  for  wheat.    They  also  use  it  in  baling  hay,  &;e. 

The  increased  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has  materially  increaised  the 
demand  for  refined  salts.  The  returns  of  42  counties  for  1866  show  a  production 
of  2,250,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  product  of  cheese  1^27  counties  amounted 
to  1,601,782  pounds.  The  product  of  both  butter  and  cheese  will  probably  be 
one-half  larger  in  1867  than  in  1866.  These  figures  show  the  importance  of  the 
salt  trade,  and  the  reasons  for  predicting  its  futiffe  increase. 

Salt  nr  Obegon  is  prepared  from  brine  obtained  from  spring,  of  which  there 
are  numbers  in  the  Willamette  and  Umpqna  valleys^  and  at  ower  places.    Salt 
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wor]L8  are  located  io  Douglas  comity^  in  tho  TTmpqaa  valley^  which  for  several 
years  past  have  produced  from  700  to  1;000  pounds  of  salt  daily  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  But  the  distance  from  Portland,  the  chief  market,  prevents  the 
owners  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  that  market.  A  cheaper  supply  is 
fiimishod  &om  the  works  erected  in  the  lower  Willamette  valley. 

The  Willahettb  Salt  Works  are  located  about  13  miles  from  Portland, 
half  way  between  that  city  and  St.  Helens,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of 
the  Willamette  slough.  A  range  of  low  hills  at  this  locality  extend  nearly  east 
and  west  for  about  20  miles,  ^ii*  the  base  of  which  are  the  salt  springs.  From 
one  of  them  the  brine  used  by  the  works  is  obtained.  By  means  of  a  single  fur- 
nace this  spring  yielded  from  600  to  700  pounds  of  salt  daily  when  the  works 
were  commenced ;  but  for  several  months  past  it  has  yielded  4,000  pounds  per 

This  salt  is  pure  and  white.  Samples  of  it  analyzed  by  Professor  W.  P.  Blake 
were  found  to  be  free  foom  lime  and  magnesia,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
use  in  preparing  butter,  fish,  and  meats. 

Mr.  Blake  took  samples  to  tho  Paris  exhibition,  where  it  was  admired  for  its 
orystalUzation,  purity  and  color. 

Springs  in  Jackson  county  produce  about  10,000  pounds  annually  of  a  similar 
quahtv  of  salt. 

Beds  of  rock  salt  are  repoited  to  exist  near  the  base  of  Mount  Jefierson,  in 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains. 

Salt  ix  Nevada. — ^There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  globe  so  abundantly 
eopplied  with  salt  as  the  State  of  Nevada.  Thousands  of  acres  of  its  surface 
are  covered  with  saline  marshes  and  beds  of  salt,  and  there  are  lofty  mountains 
within  her  borders  composed  of  rock  salt  of  the  purest  quality.  A  detailed 
aooount  of  these  deponts  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
miscellaneous  resources  of  Nevada. 

Salt  in  Arizona,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Pahranagat,  has  been  discov- 
ered near  the  Muddy  river,  about  100  miles  from  the  Big  b^Bud  of  the  Colorado. 
This  body  of  rock  salt  is  stated  to  bo  nearly  a  mile  wide,  several  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  400  feet  h^h. 

Salt  in  Utah. — ^The  Great  Salt  lake,  in  this  Territory,  is  a  prolific  source 
of  this  mineral.     Its  waters  ai'e  more  saline  than  those  of  any  similar  lake  known. 

Garmsn  Island  Salt  is  obtained  from  Carmen  island,  near  the  harbor  of 
Loreto,  Lower  California,  about  1,800  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Tliis  bed  of 
salt  is  three  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  who  supply  it  to  vessels  at  a  stipulated  price.  It  has  recently 
been  leased  or  purchased  by  the  Holliday  Steamship  Company.  It  is  similar  in 
quality  and  appearance  to  that  found  at  Sand  Springs,  Nevada.  like  it  tbe 
supply  is  perpetual.  Every  excavation  fills  with  a  fresh  deposit  in  a  few  days. 
.  It  is  also  solid,  and  has  a  pinky  tint  when  taken  out  of  the  pits,  but  soon  arum- 
hies  and  whitens.     California  imports  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  per  annum. 

Thb  Pbxc&ov  Salt  has  greatly  declined  since  the  establishment  of  the  works 
in  Alameda  county.  The  present  prices  are :  Liverpool,  stored,  $25  to  $27  per 
ton ;  Carmen  island,  $12  to  $16  per  ton ;  Bay,  $8  to  $13  per  ton.  These  prices 
are  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  Carmen  island. and  Bay  during  1866,  the 
falliug  off  in  importations  and  increase  in  the  demand  having  enhanced  the  value. 

Asphaltuh.— This  mineral  is  abundant  in  California,  but  has  not  been  found 
in  any  of  the  other  States  or  Territoiies  on  the  Pacific  coast  Though  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  origin  as  petroleum,  and 
usually  found  in  combination  with  that  substance,  it  is  dinerent  in  appearance, 
and  is  applied  to  different  purposes.  As  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  coast, 
it  is  classed  under  a  separate  heading. 

The  principal  deposits  of  asphaltum  are  found  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  It 
IB  seen  along  the .  coast  from  the  Kayamos  river,  the  line  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
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connty,  to  the  boondaiy  line  of  Los  Angeles.  In  this  distance  it  assumes  a 
variety  of  forms — ^hard  as  rock,  soft  as  putty,  oozing  from  the  cliffs  in  lazy  streams 
like  molten  j)itch,  or  flowing  clear  and  liquid  like  oil.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  deposit  underlies  the  country  embraced  within  bounds  above 
given,  and  extending  from  Buena  Vista  lake  to  the  sea.  A  spring  of  it  bubbles 
np  in  the  ocean  several  miles  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

•  Near  Carpentaria  solid  blocks  of  it  lie  piled  up  on  the  sea  beach,  while  near 
the  Dos  Pueblos  ranch  it  is  found  as  glassy  and  brittle  as  rosin.  Near  the  mis- 
aon  of  San  Buenaventura  the  earth  for  many  acres  is  covered  with  it  in  various 
stages  of  hardness.  Deposits  of  a  similar  character  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Santa  Inez  river,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kayamos,  to  the  eastward,  and 
near  Buena  Vista  lake,  to  the  south. 

The  most  accessible  deposit  is  on  the  Galeta  ranch,  about  nine  miles  fix)m 
Santa  Barbara.  The  residents  of  this  part  of  the  coast  have  supplied  themselves 
with  materials  for  roofing  their  houses  and  paving  their  streets  from  this  deposit 
for  the  past  50  years,  and  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
same  and  other  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  asphaltum  here  covers  300  acres,  and  extends  some 
distance  under  the  sea.  Masses  of  it  are  seen  enclosed  in  the  rocks  which  form 
the  cliffs  along  that  portion  of  the  coast.  In  some  places  it  is  quarried  and  car- 
ried in  boats  to  vessels  anchored  at  a  convenient  distance.  At  others  it  is  gath- 
ered up  along  the  beach,  when  it  is  loaded,  in  the  following  manner :  The  vessel 
waiting  for  a  cargo  is  anchored  some  300  feet  from  the  shore.  A  hawser  is  fast- 
ened to  the  land ;  on  this  a  large  block  is  riven,  by  means  of  which  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  is  hauled  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  shore,  just  far  enough  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  surf  which  breaks  continuously  on  the  open  coast.  The  party  on  shore, 
having  collected  two  or  three  tons,  pile  it  on  a  cart  with  a  single  pair  of  high 
wheels,  when  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen,  trained  for  the  purpose,  haul  it  throueh 
the  suif  to  the  boat,  into  which  it  is  shifted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cattle  employed  in  this  business  are  completely  submerged  by  the  rolling  bil- 
lows, but  they  appear  used  to  it,  and  stand  patiently  up  to  their  ears  in  the  salt 
water.  The  boat,  when  loaded,  is  drawn  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  block 
on  the  hawser.  This  is  a  crude  way  of  performing  such  work,  and  will  soon  be 
abandoned,  as  increase  of  business  has  induced  some  parties  to  construct  a  wharf 
of  sufficient  length  to  enable  vessels  to  come  alongside  to  load. 

There  are  deposits  of  hard  asphaltum  at  points  between  the  rivers  Gaviota  and 
Buenaventura,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea  beach ;  also  on  the  ranches  of  Laguna, 
Todos  Santos,  Los  Alamos,  and  others,  ranging  from  30  to  50  miles  from  the 
sea;  but  none  of  these  are  used  as  a  source  of  supply  at  present. 

llie  Pacific  Asphaltum  Company  have  a  quarry  of  this  mineral  six  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  from  which  shipments  are  made  to  San  Francisco.  The  asphaltum 
is  hard  and  black,  requmng  to  be  blasted  with  powder  to  break  out  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand.  In  July,  1867,  it  presented  a  face  30  feet  in  depth  by  75 
feet  in  length,  very  compact  and  of  good  quality. 

Previous  to  1867  most  of  the  asphaltum  used  at  San  Francisco  was  brought 
firom  Santa  Barbara  county,  the  rest  from  Los  Angeles.  Recently  considerable 
quantities  have  been  received  from  San  Buenaventura.  The  latter  article  sells 
at  $17  per  ton  when  that  from  other  places  is  offering  at  $15  per  ton. 

About  2,000  tons  are  annually  used  in  San  Francisco  for  making  sidewalks 
and  roofe  of  buildings,  purposes  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  when  properly  pre- 
pared. There  are  a  dozen  firms  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  this  business.  It 
affords  employment  to  about  120  men.  It  was  introduced  as  a  material  for  pave- 
ment in  San  Francisco  in  1855.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  thorough- 
fares have  the  sidewalks  laid  with  it.  Some  of  it,  after  a  trial  of  10  years, 
exposed  to  a  variable  climate,  is  still  hard  and  smooth.     It  is  also  used  for  other 
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purposes,  and  its  consnrtption  is,  increasing.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany use  it  for  coating  their  pipes,  lining  their  reservoirs;  &c.,  for  which  it  is 
better  adapted  than  cement  or  paint. 

Many  of  the  springs  on  this  coast  deposit  asphaltam ;  others  exude  petroleum. 
None  of  the  petroleum  springs  or  lagoons  north  of  Cape  Mendocino  produce 
asphaltum.  Some  of  the  springs  in  Santa  Barbara  and  other  southern  counties 
do  not  deposit  asphaltum,  though  in  the  midst  of  those  that  do.  The  petroleum 
spring  on  the  Canada  Larga  is  an  illustration  of  this  latter  class. 

The  deposits  of  asphaltum  in  California  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  very  laige 
demand.  The  present  price  (August,  1867)  for  asphaltum  delivered  at  San 
Francisco  is  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  At  the  quarries  and  along  the  coast  it 
may  be  had  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

During  the  summer  of  1867  quarries  of  asphaltum  were  opened  near  Alviso, 
10  miles  north  of  San  Jose  and  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara,  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  Both  of  these  points  are  convenient  to  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose  railroad. 

Petroleum. — Differences  of  opinion  between  scientific  authorities  respecting 
the  mode  of  occurrence,  quality,  and  quantity  of  petroleum  in  California  have 
impaired  public  coniidenco  in  this  resource.  Many  persons  have  invested  time 
and  money  in  searching  for  "oil''  in  localities  where  it  does  not  exist,  because 
experts  said  it  would  be  found  there ;  while  others  have  permitted  good  petro- 
leum to  run  to  waste  because  experts  said  it  would  not  yield  oil.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  take  sides  with  either  the  "oil"  or  "no  oil''  party.  The  dis- 
cussion and  its  results  are  only  referred  to  in  order  to  show  why  this  product  ha» 
not  been  more  extensively  developed. 

Mr.  Gregory  Yale,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Titles  to  Mining  Claims  in  Cali- 
fornia, says: 

According  to  the  results  Arriyed  at  b^  the  State  i^ological  surrey,  there  are  t^ro  questions 
settled  in  regard  to  bituminous  oils :  fust,  that  with  tbe  facilities  and  conditions  which  now 
exist,  asphaltum  cannot  bo  profitably  used  for  tbe  manufacture  of  burning  or  lobricatiug  oil : 
and,  secondly,  tbat  no  fluid  oil  exists  on  tbe  surface  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  collect- 
ing in  A  large  way. 

Professor  Whitney  says  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this : 

"  It  is  probable  that  flowing  wells  will  be  struck  by  boring,  as  in  tbe  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
rania,  and  tbat  these  will  deliver  a  liquid  oil  or  petroleum  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take  op 
tbe  business  and  carry  it  on  in  a  large  way.  Tbe  question,  then,  whether  the  geological 
structure  and  conditions  in  the  Coast  ranges  south  of  San  Francisco  bay  are  guch  as  to  jus- 
tify a  large  expenditure  of  money,  in  the  expectation  of  striking  copiously-flowing  wells  by 
boring  to  a  considerable  depth,  is  discussed  and  answered  in  the  negative  upon  tbe  following 
geological  facts : 

*'Tbe  great  bituminous  slate  formation,  of  iertiary  age,  extends  through  California  from 
Los  Angeles  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mendocino.  No  doubt  it  contains  bituminous  matter 
euougb  to  supply  the  world  for  an  indefinite  period,  could  this  be  made  ayailable  without 
expense.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  strata  of  this  formation,  all  through  the  region 
'  north  of  tbe  bay  of  San  Francisco,  are  iurned  up  at  a  high  angle  in  this  respect,  occupying 
a  verjr  difi'erent  position  from  the  oil-producing  beds  in  the  eastern  States.  There  tbe  strata 
in  which  the  petroleum  is  found  in  abundance,  and  in  which  all  the  wells  which  yield  any 
considerable  quantity  of  this  material  are  sunk,  are  horizontal  or  inclined  at  a  very  moderate 
angle.  Nowhere  is  oil  obtained  in  large  quantity  where  the  stratum  in  which  it  originates  is 
exposed  to  the  air  by  being  turned  up  on  edge,  or  is  only  covered  by  light  and  porous  accu- 
mulations of  detritus.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident :  the  oil  is  slowly  elaborated  or 
brought  together  in  a  certain  bed  or  set  of  beds,  and  unless  confined  in  some  way  bo  that  it 
cannot  escape,  it  must  be  forced  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  hydrostatic  pressure, 
or  that  of  gas  generated  at  tbe  same  time,  when  it  escapes  aad  is  lost ;  to  allow  it  to  accumu- 
late, there  must  be  an  impervious  covering  of  rock  over  the  oil  stratum  proper,  which  will 
confine  the  fluid  material  within  limits,  ana  allow  it  to  accumulate  away  irom  the  influence 
of  the  air.  For  this  reason  a  large  flow  of  oil  on  tbe  surface  cannot  be  considered  as  a  favor- 
able indication  for  boring  wells,  and  much  less  can  heavy  accumulations  of  asphaltum  be  so 
regarded.     If,  then,  flowing  wells  are  struck  in  California,  it  is  more  likely  lo  be  in  those 

Sortions  of  the  region  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  where  tbe  bituminous  slates  are  lets 
isturbcd  and  not  set  upon  edge,  and  where  they  may  perhaps  be  covered  b^  formations  of 
later  age,  which  will  act  as  covers  and  receptacles  for  the  elaborated  oiL    In  the  Coast  rangea 
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sontli  of  the  bay  of  Monterey,  as  the  bitamiDOUs  shales  are  everywhere  turned  np  on  edge 
and  have  no  cover  of  impervious  rock,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  flowing  wells,  or  at 
least  those  delivering  any  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  petroleum,  cannot'  be  expected  to 
be  got  by  boring  to  any  depth  ;  the  probabilities,  at  least,  are  decidedly  against  it.  While, 
therefore,  we  would  not  object  to  a  reasonable  and  prudent  expenditure  of  small  amounts  to 
test  the  question  whether  fluid  oil  can  be  obtained  in  California  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay 
a  moderate  profit  on  a  bona  fide  Investment,  we  would  caution  all  against  paying  to  specu- 
lators an  immense  premium  for  the  privilege  of  making  these  experiments  on  lands  which 
they  have  secured  lor  a  small  sum,  and  where  there  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  on  many  other  tracts  wbich  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  monster  stock 
companies. 

**  Whether  the  asphaltum  of  California  is  derived  from  thickening  or  oxidation,  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  of  exactly  the  same  substance,  chemically  speaking,  as  that  which  is  called 
petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  matter  of  chemical  investigation.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
and  considerations  just  presented  it  does  not  appear  to  be  economically  important  that  it 
should  be  settled  at  once.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  numerous  hydrocarbons  which 
are  originally  contained  in  the  bituminous  slates  of  California  evaporate  on  exposure,  and 
how  many  of  them  become  oxidized  into  asphaltum,  is  a  delicate  subject  for  investigation. 
From  the  well-known  fact  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  deposits  of  asphaltum  or  asphaltic  mate- 
rial existing  on  the  surface  in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  although  the  oil  itself  appears 
to  have  been  escaping  at  numerous  points  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  it  appears  to  be 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  original  chemical  constitution  of  the  mass  of  bituminous  matter 
in  the  oil-bearing  shales  of  palaeozoic  age  is  different  from  that  material  which  occurs  in  the 
tertiary  rocks  of  California,  and  of  which  at  least  much  the  largest  part  does,  on  exposure, 
become  consolidated  into  a  hard  and  brittle  material,  which  certainly  no  longer  contains 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  light  oil." 

These  conclusions  have  met  with  some  opposition,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  of  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  small  quantities,  which  is  not  denied, 
and  does  not  refute  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  to  pursue  an  enterprise  whioh  will  not 
prove  pecuniarily  profitable. 

That  petroleum  exists  in  California  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  has 
been  obtained  at  various  places  from  Los  Angeles  to  Humboldt,  and  merchanta- 
ble oil  has  been  made  from  several  localities  within  this  range,  including  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Colnsa,  Lake,  Napa,  Tulare, 
Humboldt,  Kern,  and  several  other  counties.  The  quantity  available  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  coast.  The  quality  undoubtedly 
differs  from  that  prepared  in  the  Atlantic  States;  also  the  means  for  obtaining 
the  crude  material.  Experiments  made  with  oil  from  different  sources  show  that 
it  differs  in  composition  from  the  eastern  oils  in  containing  a  larger  per  centum  of 
carbon.  It  bums  with  less  brilliancy  in  ordinary  lamps.  With  lamps  so  arranged 
as  to  give  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen  by  creating  a  larger  current  of  air 
through  the  chimney,  it  produces  as  bright  and  white  a  light  as  the  oils  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  or  Canada. 

The  excels  of  carbon  increases  the  value  of  petroleum  for  fuel,  a  use  for  which  it 
is  now  attracting  attention.  In  a  country  where  fuel  is  dear  an  abundant  supply 
of  petroleum  of  this  character  becomes  an  important  resource. 

The  Composition  of  California  Coal  Oil. — In  1864,  20  gallons  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Buena  Vista  springs,  in  Tulare  county,  were  sent  to  Mr.  C.  Hum- 
phrey, of  the  Chemical  College,  London,  to  bo  analyzed.  In  his  report  Mr. 
Humphrey  stated  that  it  contained  a  small  per  cent,  of  illuminating  and  80  per 
cent,  of  lubricating  oil.  "  If  the  materials  sent,"  adds  the  report,  **  were  in  their 
natural  state,  (which  they  were,)  they  are  a  most  extraordinary  product,  and 
unlike  anything  that  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe." 

One  hundred  pounds  of  crude  material  analyzed  by  Mr.  Benoist,  a  French 
chemist,  gave  the  following  returns : 

Material  of  the  density  of  72^  Baum^,  ornapbtha • 7^ 

Material  of  the  density  of  65^  Baum^,  orbeDzine <• 7| 

Material  of  the  density  of  44^  Baum6,  or  illuminating  oil ^h 

Material  of  the  density  of  10^  Baum6,  orlubricatiog  oil 37^ 

Asphaltum..^ 1^ 

100 
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In  1866  the  crude  materials  obtained  from  the  Buena  Vista  springs  yielded  50 
per  cent,  lubricating  and  40  per  cent,  illuminating  oil.  When  obtained  from 
the  pits  it  was  of  the  specific  density  of  20®  to  25   Baum^. 

A  remarkable  difference  exists  in  the  density  of  this  material  when  obtained 
at  different  depths  from  the  surface.  On  the  surface  it  averages  18**;  at  20  feet 
below,  22**;  at  30  feet,  26**.  The  residuum  in  the  stills  after  extracting  the  oil 
furnished  fuel  for  futive  operations. 

A  sample  of  30  ounces  of  crude  oil  from  Mattole  valley,  Humboldt  county, 
analyzed  by  Professor  Rowlandsou,  a  member  of  the  English  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  gave  the  following  result : 

OoBcei. 

Illuminating  oil 23 

Lubricating  oil 1 4.25 

Residuum ..<^......«  .......    2.75 

30 


Upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  merchantable  materials. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  petroleum  fonnd  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  California.  Under  the  head  of  asphaltum  it 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  northern  petroleum  deposits  no  asphaltum,  while 
the  latter  mineral  is  abundant  in  the  southern  counties.  So  also  under  the  head 
of  coal,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  that  mineral  in  the  north  and  south  is 
referred  to.  Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause,  the  subject  is 
of  some  interest  to  science.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  an  affinity 
between  coal  and  petroleum. 

All  the  crude  petroleum  found  in  the  coast  range  south  of  San  Francisco  is 
nearly  identical  in  composition,  though  varying  from  16®  to  30®  Baume,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  deposits  asphaltum. 

That  found  north  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  generally  of  a  higher  specific  gravity 
and  deposits  little  or  no  asphaltum. 

There  is  no  paitiffine  in  most  of  the  southern  oil,  while  that  from  the  north  is 
;  prolific  in  this  substance.  The  oil  from  the  south  contains  a  per  centum  of  nitro- 
genous matter  which  is  unusual  in  hydrocarbons.  Some  of  it,  when  kept  in 
open  vessels  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  weeks,  generates  a  peculiar  kind  of  worm, 
which  would  be  remarkable  if  tliis  oil  be  of  a  purely  mineral  character,  as  stated 
by  the  French  chemist  Beilhelot. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  April  1867,  stated  the  following  interesting 
particulars  on  the  subject : 

That  he  had  made  the  experiments  with  a  sample  of  surface  oil  ohtained  in  Santa  Barbara 
eonntj,  consisting  of  parcels  from  5  to  10  gallons  each,  of  dark,  almost  black  material,  which 
at  ordinary  temperatures  resembled  coal  tar.  Its  density  at  60^  Fahrenheit  was  13^  Baum6, 
retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  mechanically  entangled,  without  any  odor  of  sul- 
phohydnc  acid,  usually  very  decided  m  such  surface  oils.    DistiUed  to  dryness,  it  produced : 

Oil  having  a  density  of  0.890  to  0.900 69.82 

Coke,  water,  and  loss 30.18 

100.00 


'  In  one  trial,  the  product  was  divided  as  follows : 

OH  of  density  of  290Baum6,  at  5129 50.00 

Oil  of  a  density  of  24  Baum6,  at580 17.05 

Coke,  water,  and  loss , 32.05 


100.00 


The  coke  was  large  in  quantity,  strong,  and  would  make  good  fuel,  resembling  gas-house 
coke,    Tbo  odor  of  ammonia  was  strong  towards  the  close  of  distillation. 
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The  illaminatinf^  oils  obtained  b^  these  experiments,  after  treatment  with  snlphnric  acid 
and  soda  in  the  asual  manner,  acquired  an  agreeable  odor,  a  light  straw  color,  and  burned  as 
well  in  a  lamp  as  good  commercial  oil. 

No  paraffine  could  be  detected  by  refrigerating  the  heavy  oils  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  the  absence  of  this  body  from  the  series  of  products  obtained  from  the  Cali- 
fornia oils  generally,  that  accounts  for  the  illuminating  oil  burning  well  at  a  density  consid- 
erably, below  the  commercial  standard  for  oil  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum — a  dif- 
ference enhanced  also  by  the  absence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  light  naphtha.  The 
lubricating  oils  of  this  series,  likewise  free  from  paraffine,  retain  on  this  account  their  flu* 
idity  at  low  temperatures. 

The  light  eils  obtained  in  these  experimeBts  corresponded  respectively  to  12. 96,  14. 56,  and 
IB.  96  per  centum  of  the  crude  oil.  The  total  commercial  products  were  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  crude  body,  which  likewise  yielded  sufficient  coke  to  supply  the  fuel  required  in  the 
distillations. 

The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  heavier  hydro-carbons  of  California  suggests  the  probability 
of  their  having  a  value  in  their  crude  state  as  fuel. '  For  this  purpose  they  may  be  employed 
to  give  cohesion  to  coke,  or  fine  coal,  or  any  other  cheap  form  of  carbon,  as  has  already  been 
done  with  coal  tar  in  England. 

The  MAifXJFACTijRE  OF  Coal  Oil  in  California. — Small  quantities  of 
coal  oil  have  been  made  in  this  State  for  many  years.  The  materials  in  some 
localities  require  but  little  preparation  for  illuminating  purposes.  Between  1865 
and  1867,  Hay  ward  &  Coleman,  a  firm  in  the  oil  business  in  San  Francisco, 
made  40,000  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  from  springs  of  petroleum  near  Santa 
Barbara ;  but  suspended  operations  in  June,  1867,  because  imported  oil  was  sell- 
ing at  54  to  55  cents  per  gallon,  a  price  so  low  as  to  render  the  manufacture 
unprofitable,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  cases  to  contaiil  it,  transportation,  and 
labor. 

These  gentlemen  have  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  render  valuable 
the  California  petroleum.  After  many  experiments  to  test  its  adaptability  for 
fuel,  they  state  that,  although  it  costs  $5  per  barrel  to  bring  it  from  the  springs 
to  San  Francisco,  it  is  cheaper  as  fuel  than  coal  or  wood.  It  saves  expense  of 
hauling  and  splitting,  and  of  feeding  the  furnace ;  it  makes  no  ashes  to  be  carted 
away  j  causes  no  waste  in  lighting  or  extinguishing  the  fire  j  while  with  wood  or 
coal  there  is  waste  of  time  and  material  in  these  operations.  The  heat  is  under 
control,  and  may  be  easily  regulated.  The  operations  of  this  firm  have  been 
carried  on  for  a  year,  with  petroleum  as  fuel,  for  distillation  and  driving  their 
engines,  thus  establishing  the  practicability  of  its  use. 

A  number  of  establishments  in  the  southern  counties  also  use  it  for  running 
machinery.  A  gentleman  interested  in  the  oil  business  has  recently  perfected  an 
apparatus  for  burning  it  for  domestic  pui*poses.  He  has  made  application  for  a 
patent.  This  invention  it  is  said  perfonns  the  duty  satisfactorily,  burning  the 
crude  material  without  smoke  or  offensive  odor. 

Stanford  Brothers  have  also  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  manufac- 
ture oil  from  California  petroleum,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  oil ;  but 
not  with  profit.  Up  to  July,  1867,  this  fu:m  had  made  100,000  gallons  of  illu- 
minating oil,  and  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  lubricating,  and  have  been  making 
about  20,000  gallons  of  illuminating  per  month,  since.  Their  works  xire  still  in 
operation. 

For  reasons  stated,  much  of  this  oil  is  prepared  to  a  standard  density  of  35® 
Baum^,  which  causes  it  to  bum  better,  and  exempts  it  from  the  tax  of  20  cents 
per  gallon  levied  on  coal  oils  of  36°. 

This  firm  purchase  the  crude  oils  from  several  localities,  but  obtain  their  chief 
supply  from  tunnels  and  pits  near  San  Buenaventura. '  The  high  cost  of  vessels 
to  contain  the  oil  when  made ;  of  transportation  and  interest  on  capital,  and  the 
low  prices  ruling  for  the  imported  aiticlc,  are  impediments  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  this  resource. 

It  costs  six  cents  per  gallon  for  second-hand  cans.  New  cans  would  cost  15 
cents  per  gallon.     Each  40-gallon  barrel  of  crude  material  costs  83,  or  7 J  cents 
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per  gnllon  for  transportation  from  the  springs  to  tlio  refining  works.  Ag  the  cni3e 
petroleum  only  avotages  45  \yoT  cent,  of  marketable  oil,  eacli  gallon  of  such  oil 
costs  21  cents  witliout  the  expenee  of  refining,  or  the  20  cents  for  tax,  or  osy 
allowance  for  commiEsions,  loss,  interest  on  capital,  or  other  incidental  expenses. 
For  these  reasons  the  interest  is  in  a  depressed  condition.  It  is  unprofilablo  to 
make  oil  when  the  imported  article  is  less  than  GO  cents  per  gallon. 

The  material  used  by  Stanford  Brothers,  in  addition  to  the  illuminating  oil, 
prodoces  about  25  per  cent,  of  lubricating  oil,  which  if  it  conldbesold  at  25  cents 
per  gallon  would  make  the  other  branch  of  the  business  profitable.  Snt  there 
IS  no  market  for  it,  owing  to  a  prejudice  against  its  use.  The  consumption  of 
lubricating  oil  in  Califoruiaamounts  to  500,000  gallonsaunually,  including  castor 
and  China  nut  oils.  ITiat  of  illuminating  oils  reaches  900,000  gallons  annually. 
Of  course  this  creates  an  important  trade  for  importers. 

The  Bucna  Vista  Company  made  about  4,000  gallonsof  illuminating  oil  at  their 
works  near  the  Bprings,and  other  companies  made  more  or  less.  Nearly  a  dozen 
companies  had  stills  in  operation  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Stott  has  made  about  5.000 
gallons  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  same  place,  has  also  made  about 
tlio  same  quantity.  Altogether  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  California 
made  cool  oil  at  175,000  gallons.  The  capacity  of  the  stills  for  making  it  is 
sufficient  to  tnm  out  100,000  gallons  per  month. 

The  idea  tliat  the  manufacture  of  California  petroleum  may  yet  be  made  pro- 
fitable is  not  abandoned.  A  company  was  organized  at  San  Francisco  as  recently 
as  September,  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  for  the  piuposo  of  working 
petroleum  and  asphaltum  deposits. 

The  Mode  of  Occcrkence. — ^The  oils  of  California  do  not  "occur"  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  found  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Here  there  are  no  flowing 
wells,  nor  is  it  probable  any  will  l>o  found.  Some  of  the  wells  sunk  in  the  Mat 
tolo  valley,  Humboldt  county,  reached  the  depth  of  1,166  feet  without  obtaining 
a  flow,  though  sunk  in  a  district  overflowing  with  oil  on  the  surface.  Other 
wells  of  nearly  equal  depth  have  been  sunk  in  other  counties,  through  various 
formations,  with  similar  results. 

Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of  oil 
on  the  surface,  and  its  deficiency  below,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  oil  exists  in 
sufficient  quantity.  There  are  many  natural  wells  or  springs  of  it  in  the  Coast 
range,  some  formin"  pools  of  oil ;  others  showing  but  little  more  than  "indica- 
tions" of  that  material.  From  some  of  these  springs  petroleum  fljiws  in  a  black, 
viscid  stream,  like  tar ;  from  others,  clear,  colorless,  and  comparatively  pure.  In 
exceptional  instances  it  has  been  used  without  preparation  in  common  coal  oil 
lamps.  At  some  places  the  springs  are  widely  separated  ;  at  others,  scores  of 
them  ore  found  within  the  space  of  an  acre.  Generally  the  ranglo  springs  pro- 
dueo  the  most  petroleum.  About  some  aro  largo  deposits  of  asphaltom,  whJlo 
none  of  this  mineral  is  seen  within  miles  of  others,  though  the  oil  has  been  flow- 
ing for  c«ntaries,  and  its  conrso  can  be  tnicedfor  miles  along  the  eurfacc. 

Where  a  record  liaa  been  kept  the  flow  of  pctrolonra  has  been  larger  dming 
the  night  than  the  day,  and  more  abundant  in  nintcr  tlian  summer.  Usually 
where  petroleum  is  found  there  aro  salt  springs  and  alkaline  waters. 

Reference  to  the  oil  wells  of  San  Fernando  district,  Los  Angeles  cotmty,  will 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  oil  formation  in  the  Coast  range. 

This  district  is  situatecl  30  miles  northivcst  from  Los  Angeles.     The  forma- 
tion lies  in  a  range  of  mountains  extending  in  a  coiurso  nearly  ca.'^t  and  west. 
The  central  stratum  is  shale,  which  seems  to  contain  the  most  oil,  an'* ' — " —  ' 
north  and  south  at  an  acute  angle,  the  top  being  from  150to200iV'etWT 
dei)resse<l,  and  eovcrefl  by  a  slratiun  of  sandstone  of  variable  thicV" 
shale  is  bounded  by  a  similar  sandstone,  altomatiug  with  thinseair" 
and  hard  conglomerate.    At  the  base  of  the  monntains  the  fon 
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Band  and  limc.^tono,  liotb  containing  inariDe  fosails  of  a  recent  era.     TIicBC  monn-    . 
taius  reacli  a  lieigLt  of  about  700  feet  above  the  local  river  beds,  and  about  4,000 
or  5,000  feet  above  tlie  sea  level. 

The  oil  Btratiim  varies  in  ividtli,  being  in  Eomc  places  a  mile  or  more,  as  in 
Rice  caiion,  in  otLors  only  a  fen  hundred  feet ;  but  is  continuous  for  many  miles. 
In  tlie  gulches  and  canons,  where  thewater  has  eroded  the  formation  and  exposed 
the  sluue  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oil  is  found  oozing  out.  The  water 
in  the  district  is  unfit  for  use.  Oil  is  also  found  on  the  Eummit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  crested  with  shale,  being  carried  througli  the  shale  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. At  some  places  beds  of  "  brea,"  or  asptialtum,  have  aceomulatcd,  where  the 
oil  has  evaporated.  The  rocks,  forming  beds  of  streams  which  dry  np  during  tlie 
soninier,  are  covered  willi  a  complex  alkaline  efflorescence. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  oil  in  this  district  is  by  sinking  pits  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dotuml  springs,  in  which  oil  and  water  collect  The  oil  is  skimmed  otT 
by  hand,  each  pit  of  20  by  20  yielding  about  two  barrels  per  day.  When  col- 
lected it  is  dark  green  in  color,  and  about  as  thick  as  sirup  in  summer,  and  con- 
tains  about  80  per  cent,  of  oily  matter,  mechanically  combined  with  20  per  cent. 
of  water,  from  which  it  is  diSicult  Ik)  separate  it 

In  other  places  tunnels  ore  run  into  the  mountain.  The  oil  drips  from  the 
slate  when  it  is  cut  through. 

The  Bueoa  Vixta  oil  chiim  is  located  on  a  belt  of  bituminous  shale  from  two 
to  three  milca  wiile,  and  from  30  to  40  miles  long,  running  pamllel  nith  the  Coa^t 
range,  near  Bueua  Vista  lake,  Tulare  county.  From  this  formation  petroleum 
eludes  at  a  number  of  places. 

The  oil  obtainwl  was  the  seepage  of  one  of  these  epringscollecte4l  in  pits  dug 
for  tlie  purpose.  These  pits  are  generally  20  feet  deep,  five  feet  wide  by  eight 
feet  long,  each  producing  about  300  gallons  of  crude  materials  in  24  hours,  wa- 
taining  40  per  cenL  of  light,  and  50  jicr  cent,  of  lubricating,  or  heavy  oil.  The 
claim  was  worked  from  i'ebruaiy,  1864,  till  April,  18C7,  wlien,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  oil,  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  prepare  it  for  tlie  San  Francisco  maikct, 
and  the  local  demand  was  fully  supplied. 

A  notable  difierencoexistsinthedcnHtyof  thcoil  from  this  place  when  obtained 
at  but  slightly  dilferent  depths  from  the  surface,  ranging  from  18°  Baume  to  22" 
at  20  feet,  22°  and  26°  at  30  fecL 

Simihirsurfaccdcpositsaromet  wi  thin  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  range. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  that  although  not  occurring  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  the  earth  oils  of  other  countries,  the  California  oils  are  never- 
theless valuable  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  cost  of  prodnction  is  the  mate- 
rial point  which  must  govern  the  development  of  many  natural  resources  of  this 
State.  It  is  a  question  that  muat  be  candidly  met  So  lar  as  petroleum  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  bo  acknowledged  the  facts  are  against  as.  But  cheap  lal>orand 
increased  facilities  for  tran spoliation  will  iiatiu-ally  follow  an  increase  of  popiila- 
tion.  With  capital  and  labor  as  cheap  as  in  Kew  York  or  Europe,  California 
petroleum  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  At  present  it  is  au  unpro- 
titable  resource. 

QuicKsiLVEK. — The  New  Almaden  Mikes  were  so  fully  described  in  the 
preliminary  report,  that  a  hrief  referent*  to  their  present  condition  will  be  suiii- 
cicnt  hero. 

Tlie  production  of  quicksilver  in  these  mines  has  fallen  off  nearly  onedialf 
il  .  ■  ;  '.rj  vaviuii-  causes,  the  chief  of  wliich  is,  the  limited 

dtii^iii"!  !iii-  I'll-  i.i  I  li   ■)-  I- [,;u-{(i  «iili  former  years,  and  the  increased  prcxlue- 

.  A  largequautily  has  accumulated  in  themarkclsol'  tbo 
""'■'■'has  luo'oOOfiasks.    The  mines  of  Almaden,iii 
nriiiiii  of  this  supply;  and  the  production  has 
mill  America. 


FUiki. 

July 1,931 

Aufi^ust 2,000 


Making 17,063 


Flaiki. 
June ®2 


Total 5,014 
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The  product  of  the  New  Almaden  mines  from  January  to  August,  1867,  inclu- 
sive^  has  been  as  follows  : 

Flasks. 

January 2,'270 

February 2,195 

March 2,338 

April 2,169 

May 2,160 

June 2,000 

The  present  condition  of  the  principal  mine  is  poor,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  ores ;  its  future  is  uncertain,  and  any  conjectures  in  regard  to  it 
would  be  valueless. 

The  New  Idria  Mike  yielded  dmdng  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1867, 
as  follows : 

Flasks. 

January 690 

February 859 

March 915 

April 879 

May 829 

The  Redington  Mine,  of  which  no  description  has  heretofore  been  given, 
(sometimes  called  the  XLCR,  as  named  by  the  original  locators,)  is  situated  at 
Knoxville,  Lake  county,  bb  miles  northwest  of  Napa,  from  which  point  the  pro- 
duct is  shipped.  It  was  located  in  March,  1861,  but  the  locators  having  neither 
the  necessary  skill  nor  capital,  leased  the  mine  for  a  term  of  years.  Work  was 
commenced  thereon  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  energetically  prosecuted,  \*ntb 
various  vicissitudes  ever  since,  its  product  up  to  January,  1867,  aggregating  9,009 
flasks  of  76^  pounds  each,  selling  for  a  total  of  $344,594. 

Up  to  January,  1867,  the  ore  was  reduced  in  retorts,  but  at  that  time  there 
was  completed  a  large  and  expensive  furnace  and  condenser,  constracted  of  a 
stonei  peculiar  to  the  region,  which  proves  itself  quite  the  equal  of  the  best  English 
fire-brick  in  its  capacity  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  By  the  aid  of  this  improved 
means  of  reduction,  the  product  has  been  largely  increased,  aggregating  in  the 
nine  months  from  January,  1867,  to  October  1, 1867, 5,145  flasks  of  76 J  pounds 
each.  A  second  furnace  of  equal  capacity  with  that  now  used,  and  having  many 
improvements  never  before  introduced  in  the  construction  of  quicksilver  reducing 
fm*naces,  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  product  is  hereafter  expected  not  to 
be  less  than  1,000  flasks  per  month.  The  mine  is  situated  in  a  hill,  and  is  worked 
by  a  tunnel  about  700  feet  long,  not  counting  the  numerous  side  drifts. 

Various  shafts  have  been  sunk  from  these  side  drifts,  and  trouble  being  expe- 
rienced fi'om  water,  an  artesian  bore  of  seven  inches  diameter  was  sunk  on  the 
hillside  before  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet.  In  this  was 
placed  a  pump  of  five  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  this,  though  generally 
looked  upon  at  first  as  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  is  found  effectively  and  per- 
manently to  free  the  who)e  mine  from  water,  thus  saving  the  great  expense  of  a 
pumping  shaft. 

The  mine  employs  150  men,  has  built  and  maintains  20  miles  of  road,  and 
from  its  isolated  position  is  compelled  to  create  from  its  own  resources  all  the 
facilities  needful  for  carrying  it  on. 

Borax. — The  production  of  refined  borax  by  the  California  Borax  Company 
for  eight  months,  beginning  January  5  and  ending  September  7,  1867,  was 
481,912  pounds.  The  present  product  averages  about  120  boxes  (112  pounds 
each)  per  week.  The  company  is  about  to  erect  a  machine  to  lixiviate  the  mud 
of  the  lake,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  a  distinguished  mining  engineer  from  England^  made 
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a  careful  examination  of  tbe  company's  property  last  year.    The  following  is  an 
extract  £rom  his  report  on  Borax  lake : 

The  borax  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  yarions  dimensions,  imbeddied  in  the  mnd  of 
the  bottom,  which  is  found  to  be  most  productive  to  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  althoneh 
a  bore-hole,  which  was  sunk  near  the  centre  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  is  said  to  have  aflbrded  a 
proportion  of  that  salt  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  crystals  thus  occurring  are  most  abundant  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  extend 
over  an  area  eauivalent  to  about  one-third  of  its  surface,  but  they  are  also  met  with,  in  smaller 

auantities,  in  the  mnddy  deposit  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  some  of  them  being,  in 
10  richest  part  before  alluded  to,  over  a  pound  in  weight,  Tbe  largest  crystals  are  generally 
enclosed  in  a  stiff  blue  clay,  at  a  depth  of  between  three  and  four  feet,  and  a  short  distance 
above  them  is  a  nearly  pure  stratum  of  smaller  ones,  some  two  and  one-half  and  three  inches 
in  thickness,  in  addition  to  which  crystals  of  various  sizes  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
muddy  deposit  of  which  the  bottom  consists. 

Besides  the  borax  thus  existing  in  a  crystallized  form,  the  mud  itself  is  highly  charged  with 
that  salt,  and,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Professor  Oxland,  when  dried  affords,  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  lake  now  worked,  (including  the  enclosed  crystals,)  17.73  percent.  Another 
analysis  of  an  average  sample,  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  San  Francisco,  yielded  him  18.86  per  cent. 
of  crystallized  borax. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  although 
less  productive,  still  contains  a  large  amount  of  borax,  but  no  analyses  of  samples  appear  to 
have  been  made,  except  from  tbe  portions  of  the  bottom  at  present  worked.  It  has  further 
been  ascertained,  bv  making  pits  on  the  lake  uhore,  that  clay  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  borax  exists  in  the  low  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water's  edge. 

Extraction  of  BoRAX.—Tbe  borax  at  present  manufactured  is  exclusively  prepared 
from  the  native  crystals  of  crude  salt,  while  toe  mud  in  which  they  aie  found  is  returned  to 
the  lake  afler  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  crystals  by  washing.  The  extraction  of  the 
mnd  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  sheet-iron  coffer-dams  and  a  small  dredging  machine,  worked 
by  manual  power,  but  the  latter  has  been  very  recently  put  into  operation.  Until  within  a 
few  weeks  tne  only  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  rah,  covered  bv  a  shingled  roof  which 
has  an  aperture  in  its  centre  about  15  feet  square,  and  above  which  are  hung,  by  suitable 
tackle,  four  iron  coffer-dams,  six  feet  by  six  feet,  and  nine  feet  in  depth.  This  raft  or  barge 
is  moved  in  parallel  lines  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  at  each  station  the  four  dams  are 
sunk  simultaneously  by  their  own  weight  into  the  mud  forming  the  bottom.  When  they 
have  thus  become  well  imbedded  the  water  is  baled  out,  and  the  mud  removed  in  buckets  to 
large  rectangular  washing  vats,  into  which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  introduced  from 
the  lake  by  means  of  Chmeso  pumps — the  contents  of  the  cisterns  being  at  the  same  time 
constantly  agitated  by  means  ot  rakes.  In  this  way  the  turbid  water  continually  flows  off, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  borax  is  finally  collected  in  the  bottom  of  each  tank,  which  is  sub- 
sequently recrystallized ;  but  from  the  density  acquired  by  the  washing  water,  of  which  no 
li»s  than  70,000  gallons  are  daily  employed,  it  is  evident  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  borax 
existing  in  the  form  of  crystals  is  thus  obtained,  while  that  which  is  present  in  the  mud  itself 
is  again  returned  to  the  lake. 

The  dredging  machine  recently  introduced  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  coffer-dams, 
and  mav,  by  the  aid  of  some  trifling  modifications,  be  made  a  very  efficient  machine ;  but 
the  mud  brought  up  by  it  is  subjected  to  the  washing  process  before  described,  and  a  small 
proportion  only  of  the  borax  is  obtained  for  recrystallization. 

Crystallization. — The  crystals  of  rude  borax  thus  daily  obtained  now  amount  to  about 
3,000  pounds,  and  afler  being  carefully  washed  they  are  deposited  in  boiling  water  and  recrys- 
tallized in  large  lead-lined  vessels,  from  which  the  punfied  borax  is  removed  into  boxes 
containing  114  pounds  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  San  Francisco. 

The  produce  of  refined  borax  now  daily  obtain^  appears  to  vary  from  dv^OO  to  2,800 
pounds,  which  is  prepared  and  packed  for  the  market,  as  nearly  as  my  data  will  allow  me  to 
calculate,  at  a  cost  ot  about  $90  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Capabilities  of  PRODUCTiON.x-It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the 
present  system  of  working  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  develop  the  best  results  which  this 
property  is  capable  of  affording,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
method  for  the  lixiviation  of  the  mud,  its  removal  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  the  crvs- 
tallization  of  the  borax  thus  obtained.  The  total  extent  of  the  muddy  deposit  considerably 
exceeds  three  hundred  acres,  and  if  we  assume  that,  of  this  area,  only  one  hundred  acres,  or 
that  portion  now  worked  for  borax  crystals,  is  alone  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the  expenses  cf 
treatment,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  followmg  figures : 

One  hundred  acres  are  e(mivalent  to  484,000  square  yards,  and  if  the  mud  be  worked  to 
the  depth  of  only  three  and  one-half  feet,  this  represents  about  565,000  cubic  yards ;  or, 
allowing  a  cubic  yard  to  weigh  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  the  total 
weight  of  one  hundred  acres  of  mud,  in  its  wet  state,  will  be  565,000  tons.  If  we  now 
assume  that  tbe  mud  extracted  from  the  lake  contains  60  per  cent  of  water,  this  will  cor- 
nspoud  to  226,000  tons  of  dry  mud,  containing,  according  to  the  mean  of  the  analyses  of 
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Professor  Oxland  and  Mr.  Moore,  18.29  per  cent  of  borax ;  bat  if,  in  practice,  only  12  per 
cent,  of  borax  be  obtained,  tbis  will  represent  27,120  tons  of  crystallized  salt. 

The  present  wholesale  price  of  borax  in  Europe  is  $^20  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  con- 
sequently the  total  value  of  the  amount  contained  in  tbis  portion  of  the  lake  would  be,  on 
the  foregoing  assumption,  delivered  in  the  market,  $8,678,400,  If,  however,  we  estimate  its 
value  in  San  Francisco  at  $275,  it  is  at  the  port  of  shipment  worth  $7,458,000.  The  expend- 
iture, in  plant  and  appliances,  of  a  further  sum  of  $30,000,  would,  by  the  process  proposed 
by  Dr.  Oxland,  allow  of  a  daily  production  of  four  tons  of  borax.  This  could  be  produced 
and  delivered  in  San  Francisco  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of 
plant,  of  $70  per  ton;  $1,898,400  for  the  27,100,  and  leaving  a  difference  ot  $4,559,600 
between  the  expense  of  production  and  the  market  value. 

The  above  calculations  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  data  furnished  by  the  analv^es 
already  quoted  of  the  mud  in  the  central  portions  of  the  basin,  but  exclusive  of  a  considera- 
tion of  the  borax  contained  in  the  deposits  of  other  portions  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  of  the 
6,000  tons  of  this  salt,  indicated  by  analyses,  as  existing  in  solution  in  its  waters. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  production  of  borax  also  leads  to 
the  belief  that  its  formation  is  continually  going  on  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  (which  is  abundantly  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,)  by  boracic  acid  emitted 
from  sources  beneath  its  bed,  since  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  constantly  escape  from 
the  surface.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  any  moderate  extraction  ot 
borax  may  be  replaced  by  the  formation  constantly  taking  place.  ^  ^  > 

The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  contained  in  the  mudand  water  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  borax  present,  and  could  bo  readily  extracted  from  the  mother  liquors. 
Whether  this  operation  could,  however,  be  profitablv  conducted,  with  a  view  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  soda  ash,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  but  the  yearly  consumption  of  this  sub- 
stance in  California  bein^  understood  to  be  about  500  tons,  this  local  demand  could,  at  least, 
be  supplied,  at  a  profit  ot  say  2.^  cents  per  pound — $25,000  per  annum. 

Sulphur. — Mr.  Phillips  thus  describes  the  sulphur  bank  belonging  to  this 
company,  and  the  mode  and  cost  of  refining  the  crude  sulphur : 

Sulphur  Bank. — The  sulphur  bank,  which  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  such  for- 
mations, is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Clear  lake,  and  covers  an  area  ot  about  40,000  square 
yards.    In  addition  to  sulphur,  small  quantities  of  cinnabar  are  found  in  this  locality. 

The  deposit  has  not,  as  yet,  been  extensively  developed,  but  has  already  afforded  400  tons 
of  refined  sulphur,  of  which  about  three  tons  daily  can,  it  is  stated,  be  readily  sold  in  San 
Francisco  at  $70  per  ton. 

From  the  limited  extent  of  the  explorations  which  have  been  mode,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  probable  total  yield  of  sulphur,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that 
the  bank  contains  at  least  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  that  substance. 

In  order  to  make  immediate  returns  of  sulphur,  a  refinery  has  been  recently  erected  for  the 
treatment  of  the  richer  portions  of  the  deposit,  which  frequently  do  not  contain  above  10  per 
cent,  of  impurity ;  but  there  are  also  vast  quantities  of  tufaceous  matters,  containing  from 
5  to  60  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  all  of  which  will  be  ultimately  treated  with  advantage. 

The  cost  of  extracting,  refining,  and  delivering  a  ton  of  sulphur  in  San  Francisco  is  now 
stated  to  be  about  $35. 

The  refinery  consists  of  sundry  iron  retorts  for  the  purposes  of  sublimation,  together  with 
the  necessary  condensers  and  receivers.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  connected  with  the  sulphur 
bank  by  a  railway  1,300  feet  iu  length. 


SEGTION  XXI. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA  AS  A  HOME  FOR  EMIGRANTS. 


INQUIRIES  FROM  LOUISUNA— RESPONSE  OF  THE  EMIGRATION  SOCIETT— PUBLIC  LANDS, 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,   ETC. 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  Septemher  25, 1867. 

Sir  :  Some  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  I  presumed  to  address  you,  not  directing  the  letter, 
as  is  now  advised,  by  Panama.  I  think  it  more  than  probable,  on  account  of  Indian  disturb- 
ances, it  will  not  reach  its  destination. 

In  that,  the  first  letter,  I  made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  your  favored  State,  and  if  I 
repeat  them  iu  this,  I  trust  you  will  not  esteem  me  troublesome.    There  are  several  faoulies 
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of  ns  desirous  of  escaping  from  tbe  evils  that  afflict  this  section,  and  try  our  fortunes  in 
8tatc8  not  cursed  by  nef^ro  supremacy.  We  lost  nearly  everything  by  the  war,  and  wo  wish 
only  protection  and  hecklth,  that  we  may  try  to  live  and  educate  our  children,  and  where,  if 
we  EDOuld  be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  anything,  we  would  be  protected  in  its  enjoyment. 
With  politics  we  are  disgusted,  and  cannot  cure  again  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting,  but 
heartily  wishing  to  be  governed  by  our  own  race. 

To  the  following  inquiries  we  most  respectfully  ask  answers,  and  should  your  time  be  other- 
wise employed,  we  ask  that  you  hand  this  to  some  One  that  will  honor  us  with  the  solicited 
information : 

1.  Are  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed  7 

2.  Can  they  be  entered,  if  public  7 

3.  Are  there  any  special  laws  regulating  the  entry  7 

4.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  these  lands  mostly  situated  7 

5.  What  is  the  price  of  unimproved  lands  not  very  close  to  the  city  7 

6.  Of  improved  places  7 

7.  What  are  the  wages  of  laborers  by  day,  or  month,  or  year  7 

8.  Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  7 

9.  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming,  or  vice  verta  7 

10.  What  section  would  you  advise  poor  people,  desirous  of  making  a  living,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more,  to  settle  in  7 

11.  At  about  what  price  could  work-horses,  milch  cows,  &^.,  be  bought  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts 7 

12.  Are  goods  of  all  descriptions  very  much  more  costly  than  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  7 

13.  Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate  7 

14.  And  any  information  that  you  may  judge  would  be  of  interest  or  service. 

Several  of  us  are  professional  men,  but  we  care  not  for  profession  if  we  con  only  have  a 
white  man*s  chance  to  work,  and  thereby  support  and  educate  our  families.  We  would 
arrive  in  your  city  with  but  little  money,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us,  I  suppose,  to  remain 
but  a  short  time,  and  not  be  very  long  in  locating.  At  what  season  would  it  be  best  to  arrive  7 
Cotton  crop  a  failure  in  this  State ;  com  and  cane  very  fine.  Yellow  fever  has  been  very 
severe.  Permit  me  again  to  ask  the  favor  of  an  early  and  full  answer  to  the  above  inquiries. 
Yours,  respectmlly, 

THOS.  T.  FOLSOM. 
His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco^  California. 


REPLY. 


Query.  "  Are  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed  ?" 

Answer.  No.  There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  in  the  keeping  of  the  federal  government 
officers,  which  can  be  had  for  $1  an  acre  in  gold.  Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
thoroughfares,  the  navigable  rivers,  the  fragments  of  railways  yet  constructed,  the  mining 
camps  and  the  like,  has  ever  the  government  surveyor  yet  erected  his  theodolite.  The  whole 
population  of  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  the  Territorv  of  Washington,  does 
not  come  to  a  million  of  souls,  and  they  have  more  land  to  live  upon  than  the  entire  German 
family  of  30  nations  and  60,000,000.  There  are  plenty  of  good  spots  where  small  colonies 
of  immigrants  may  squat  upon  and  await  the  coming  (for  years)  ot  the  federal  government 
surveyor,  and  when  be  shall  come,  the  $1  an  acre  demanded  by  the  government  will  have 
long  before  been  realized  out  of  the  land. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  60  miles  back  from  Stockton,  (a  city  of  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  one  night's  journey  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco,)  plenty  of  land  can  be  got  for  $1  in 
gold  per  acre  from  the  government  office  in  Stockton.  This  valley  is  about  100  miles  long, 
a  width  varying  from  10  to  30  miles,  through  which  streams,  navigable  for  flatboats,  flow 
down  to  the  Sacramento  river.  Tbe  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  bottoms  near  the  water 
are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  able  to  support  abundance  of  kine.  This  valley  would  absorb 
100,000  settlers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Merry,  of  Red  Bluff,  (a  growing  town  of  about  2,000  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  to  be  reached  in  two  days  by 
steamer  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  expense  of  from  $10  to  $12,)  an  elaborate  report  of  the 
agricultural  and  business  facilities  in  that  section.    He  says : 

**  The  slopes  of  the  Sierra  hills  and  coast  range,  being  well  watered,  afford  good  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  horned  cattle  during  the  ^ear.  The  arable  land  of  the  country  lying  along  the 
'  bottoms  *  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tributaries  bear  grain  crops  of  from  16  to  40  buuheU 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  best  lands  in  the  county  (Tehama  county)  are  covered  by  Mexican 
grants,  to  which  patent  titles  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  have  been  obtained. 
These  lands  can  be  purchased  from  present  holders  for  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  They  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  potatoes  and  beets.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  grow  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance.    Sheep  breeding  pays  well.    The  flocks  in  this  county  number  aboul 
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100,000  sbcep.    Tbe  quality  of  wool  bas  a  very  ffood  name  in  tbe  San  Frandsco  market,  and 
brings  20  cents  a  pound.    Butter  will  pay  well  for  skilful  dairymen,  and  cheese  also. 

'*For  swine  there  is  no  better  county  in  the  State.  Over  4,000  bead  of  ffrain-fed  hogs 
have  been  sold  out  of  tbe  county  during  the  past  year.  A  pork  and  bacon-packing  bouse  ia 
this  place  is  doing  an  extensive  business.  The  establishment  of  a  woollen-mill  here  would 
be  the  best  investment  of  capital  extant.  Lumber  is  cheap,  firewood  plenty,  and  water  power 
abundant,  going  to  waste.  An  iron  foundry  would  pav  well  here.  Money  is  dear,  it  brings 
two  per  cent.,  and  two  aud  a  half  per  cent,  per  month.  Farm  laborers  get  $30  per  month 
and  Doard.  Blacksmiths  and  wagon  makers  do  well.  Some  have  got  rich.  Gbod  board 
can  be  got  for  $20  to  $25  a  month.  Cottages  can  be  got  for  from  $8  to  $15  a  month  rent. 
Town  lots  for  building  can  be  entered  at  government  prices.  Common  necessaries  from  the 
farms  are  cheaper  than  in  San  Francisco.  Imported  articles  are  about  30  per  cent  higher. 
As  to  vine  culture  it  is  the  best  locality  for  that  industry  in  the  State.  Here  is  the  celebrated 
Bosquejo  vineyard,  where  the  *G^rke'  wine  is  made,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  oar  vine  lands. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can  be  had  here  for  $]  25  an  acre.*' 
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descent,  can  be  purchased^  or  rented  upon  very  advantageous  terms  ;  "purchased  for  $i'or  $2 
an  acre,  or  rented  on  shares  for  one-forth  of  the  annual  product  of  the  land.  The  chief  and 
greatest  cost  is  the  cost  of  fencing. 

In  many  places  the  old  Spanish  settlers  own  tracts  of  30,000  to  50,000  acres,  unfenced  and 
undivided,  over  which  numberless  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  roam  and  breed  and  die,  without 
control  or  much  care  from  the  proprietors,  who  live  in  rude  ease,  and  almost  secluded  from 
the  outside  world.  Their  slumbers  will  soon  be  broken  by  the  hum  of  busy  immigrants,  who 
will  come  crowding  by  sea  and  land  into  their  fruitful  territories.  Further  south,  towards 
Los  Angeles,  the  best  lands  can  be  purchased  from  those  old-fashioned  settlers  for  $1  an 
acre,  or  even  less.    There  is  very  little  timber  to  be  cleared  from  any  of  these  lands. 

To  go  upon  these  lands,  several  families  should  form  themselves  into  villages  or  companies, 
and  go  out  together  on  the  land  and  help  ee^h  other.  This  co-operative  system  i»  sure  to  make 
immigrants  happy  and  prosperous.  Farming  implements  can  be  got  here  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  England,  or  in  any  of  the  American  cities  of  tbe  Atlantic.  Farm  horses  can  be  par- 
chased  for  $20  to  $40  apiece ;  milk  cows,  $20  to  $30  each.  The  expense  of  transporting  one 
person  from  this  city  to  the  government  land  may  be  set  down  at  $20.  Markets  can  be  round 
for  any  quantity  of  grain,  nutter,  wool,  and  fruits.  The  vine  is  slow  in  its  returns,  bat 
quite  certain  to  pay  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  and  will  yet  be  the  great  occupation 
of  Califomians.  The  climate  in  most  parts  of  California  is  moderate ;  in  winter  there  is 
neither  frost  nor  snow. 

The  population  of  California  is  about  500,000.  About  90,000  of  these  have  votes,  and 
are  entered  on  the  great  register.  Being  an  American  citizen,  and  residing  three  months 
in  one  locality,  gives  the  privilege  of  voting  for  all  public  officers.  The  voting  is  done  in 
one  day,  by  ballot,  all  over  the  State,  and  there  is  no  property  qualification  required  in  the 
voter  or  in  the  public  officer.  A  person  born  out  of  the  United  States  must  be  two  years 
resident  in  the  United  States,  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  American  government,  and  have 
registered  his  name  on  the  great  register  before  he  can  vote. 

There  are  about  50,000  Chinese,  and  about  10,000  negroes  in  the  State.  Neither  of  them 
have  any  political  rights  allowed  them.  They  cannot  vote  for  any  public  officer,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  ever  they  will  enjoy  such  privileges.  The  Chinese  are  looked  upon  with  much 
jealousy  by  the  white  race.  Opposition  to  them  has  assumed  an  organized  shape,  and  there 
are  numerous  anti-coolie  clubs  existing  in  our  city,  whose  object  is  to  resist  and  discourage 
the  importation  and  employment  of  Chinese  labor.  About  8,000  Chinamen  are  employed 
on  the  Pacific  railway  works;  about  20,000  are  working  in  and  around  the  mines,  and  the 
remainder  are  scattered  over  the  State  engaged  in  doing  the  lowest  kind  of  work  about  the 
cities  and  towns ;  washing,  gardening,  dealing  in  fish  and  vegetables,  &c 
.  Question  2.  **Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  7^ 

Answer.  We  are  anxiously  and  carefully  gathering  information  from  every  side,  from 
reliable  sources,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  small  hand-hook  for  the  intending  immigrant. 
We  are  full  of  the  great  idea  of  inviting  an  extensive  immigration  from  Europe,  and  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  States,  to  the  Pacific  slope,  but  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  mislead- 
ing any  one.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  have  room  and  work  for  millions 
of  people  in  our  fields  and  mines,  but  the  great  trouble  is  to  support  people  while  they  are 
finaing  the  work  suited  to  their  strength,  their  habits,  and  their  experience.  The  idea  that 
fills  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  making  towards  California  is,  that  they  shall  go  a  gold* 
hunting  in  the  mines,  make  lucky  bits,  and  return  at  some  distant  day  to  their  old  homes  in 
Europe  or  the  Atlantic  States  to  enjoy  their  good  fortunes.  This  idea  has  been  the  unseen 
rock  that  wrecked  many  an  emigrant  to  this  golden  land.  None  should  come  to  the  Califomis 
mines  but  minerg. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  every  kind 
of  laborer  went  into  the  mines,  and  many  of  them  did  very  well ;  but  of  late  years  the  Chinese 
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got  in,  and  swarmed  over  the  '*  placer  "  or  stream  mines,  and  as  they  work  in  well  organized 
companies,  livenpon  little,  tbej  are  able  to  scrape  a  living  from  the  oft-washed  sands  in  the 
older  washing  grounds  of  the  earlier  miners.  The  principal  mining  now  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia is  quartz  mining,  which  is  as  like  coal  or  iron  mining'  as  possible — penetrating  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  several  hundred  feet— men  working  in  gangs,  in  '*  watches"  of  eight 
hours  each  shift,  so  that  the  work  never  stops,  night  or  day.  For  this  kind  of  work  miners 
ffet  $4  a  day.  Their  board  and  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  quartz  mines  comes 
high,  about  |8  or  $10  a  week,  as  a  general  rule ;  two  and  a  half  days*  wages  is  required  to 
pay  for  a  miner's  board  and  lodging  for  a  week.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific 
railroad  on  our  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  performed,  by  Chinamen,  under  white  over- 
seers. They  get  about. $1  a  day  for  their  labor.  White  men  could  get  that  wages  and  board, 
but  they  won*t  work  for  it.  A  dollar  a  day  is  the  lowest  notch  which  the  strong  man*s  labor 
has  touched  in  any  part  of  California.  Common  labor,  according  to  skill,  ranges  up  to 
|1  50  and  $2  a  day.  We  are  not  now  talking  of  skilled  mechanical  labor,  such  as  carpenters, 
bricklavers,  plasterers,  smiths,  machinists,  foundry  men,  tailors,  shoeinakers,  and  tne  like. 
The  labor  of  these  sort  brings  $3  to  $5  a  day  in  all  the  cities  and  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  As  to  clerks  and  light  porters,  and  those  who  are  always  waiting  for  an  easy 
berth  or  something  to  '*  turn  up,*'  there  is  little  encouragement  for  them.  The  cities  are  full 
of  them.  This  sort  of  helpless  pe<^le  are  the  production  of  an  erroneous  system  of  education, 
which  has  weaned  the  boy  from  labor,  and  left  the  man  a  helpless,  pitiable  mendicant. 

You  are,  doubtless,  impatient  to  learn,  then,  what  sort  of  people  are  likely  to  do  well  here, 
and  we  answer,  any  sort  who  are  thoroughly  determined  to  work — men  and  women,  young 
and  old. 

The  lowest  wara(  for  labor  among  us  is  about  twice  the  wages  of  New  York,  and  four 
times  the  wages  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  Germany.  The  price  of  wheaten  flour 
is  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  Liverpool  or  New  York — 18  a  barrel  of  196  pounds  just  now. 
Tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  about  the  same  as  in  England  or  New  York.  Clothing  and  hou.«e 
rent  about  double  the  English  rates,  and  about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  All  the  foregoing; 
rates  are  in  gold. 

Question  3.  **  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming  7** 

Answer.  This  question  is  one  still  more  difficult  to  atiswer.  Farming  has  lately  acquired 
a  fixed  chrracter.  The  fine  qualities  of  wheat  and  flour  which  California  yields — the  vast 
quantities  of  wool,  of  butter,  of  fruit  and  wine,  and  the  high  prices  these  products  realize  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  have  latterly  decided  great  numbers  of  our  population  to  g^  mto 
farming.  One  only  drawback  which  farming  in  California  will  ever  experience,  and  that 
will  occasionally  arise  from  long  seasons  of  drought. 

The  last  three  years  the  seasons  were  very  well  mixed  with  rains  about  the  time  they  were 
wanted,  and  sunshine  when  wanted ;  and  our  farmers  have  had  splendid  crops  and  obtained 
high  prices.  About  four  years  ago  there  was  a  long  drought  and  a  cattle  famine  was  expe- 
rienced. Flour  ran  up  to  very  high  rates,  and  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  working 
people.  This  has  passed  away  and  is  forgotten  in  our  present  prosperity,  but  it  is  well  for 
all  immigrants  facing  to  this  country  to  be  made  aware  of  these  things.  \ 

We  have,  in  ^neral,  about  seven  months  of  the  year  when  there  does  not  fall  a  drop  of  rain, 
yet  ve^tation  is  nourished  by  copious  dews.  Then  we  have  four  or  five  months  when  it 
pours  Sown  plenteously,  and  this  rain  it  is  that  brings  us  the  means  to  obtain  the  food  that 
lies  intact  in  the  earth,  and  enables  our  miners  to  wash  the  clay  and  sand  that  contains  the 
gold  dust 

The  total  produce  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  set  at  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
a  year.  Our  ff^rming  and  general  agricultural  products  will  very  soon,  if  they  do  not  now, 
foot  up  to  $50,000,000  worth  a  year.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia since  last  harvest  comes  up  to  $9,000,000 ;  and  as  fast  as  g:ood  ships  come  into  the 
harbor  they  are  engaged  to  take  out  wheat  and  flour,  wool,  hides,  &,c.  The  general  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  mechanics  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  State,  was  never  better.  The 
wa^es,  as  we  have  said,  range :  For  Chinamen,  $1  a  day ;  common  laborers,  $2  a  day ; 
skilled  mechanics  $3  to  $4  a  day — some  of  superior  skill,  $5  a  day ;  female  servants,  $15  to 
$25  a  month,  and  board ;  farm  laborers,  $30  a  month,  and  board.  All  these  prices  are  gold, 
and  all  our  dealings  here  are  managed  on  a  gold  basis. 

Question  4.  **  Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  California?** 

Answer.  The  climate  of  California  is  the  most  healthful  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  is 
equable  all  the  year  round.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  50^  to  90^  throughout  the  State. 
We  lay  from  32^  to  A'^P  north  latitude.  We  have  neither  frost  nor  snow,  except  on  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  some  of  the  mountains  in  the  Coast  range.  The  only 
drawback  to  health  is  experienced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  where  the  water  is  over- 
strongl^  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  which  generates  ague  and  peculiar  fevers ;  but  in 
the  a^ncultural  regions  the  people  live  on  from  year  to  year  their  whole  lives  without  expe- 
riencing a  day*s  sickness,  and  the  children  multiply  in  numbers  and  develop  in  symmetry 
and  beauty  beyond  those  of  any  race  on  the  face  ot  the  globe. 

Next  to  the  employments  under  the  head  of  "ordinary  agriculture**  is  the  vine  culture, 
which  is  peculiar  to  California ;  its  vines  and  wines  are  new  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
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But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  supposed  the  vine  would  flourish  anywhere  but  in  the  sonth- 
ern  region  and  Los  Angeles.  Latterly,  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  flourish 
in  the  acclivities  around  the  mining  camp  as  well  as  amid  the  sheep-walks  and  pastoral  plains 
and  valleys  ;  that  whether  it  is  pressed  mto  wine  or  distilled  into  brandy,  it  will  reward  the 
hibor  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  The  California  wines  begin  to  make  their  way  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  each  new  year  will  confer  on  their  quality  more  richness  and  more 
reputation. 

The  grape  vines  of  California,  when  five  years  old.  yield  plenteously ;  one  has  only  to  own 
half  dozen  acres,  well  planted  with  vines  of  that  age,  to  realize  a  lite-long  iruUpedence,  In 
a  few  years  from  the  present  time^  the  wine  and  silk  of  California  will  form  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  its  export. 

The  fruits  of  California  are  now  so  rich  and  plentiful  that  the  farmers  begin  to  dry,  and 
press,  and  ship  them  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  from  whence,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  we 
imported  driea  fruits,  flour,  &c. 

The  raising  of  the  silk-worm  has  been  commenced  in  California,  and  has  succeeded.  It 
is  proven  that  the  climate  is  quite  as  favorable  as  that  of  France  or  Italy  for  this  branch  of 
iuQustry.  Arrangements  arc  in  progress  to  start  a  silk  factory.  The  success  of  this  experi 
ment  will  lead  to  national  results  by  and  by.  We  shall  soon  come  to  the  raising  of  tobacco, 
beet  root,  and  manufacture  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  linen,  hemp,  and  hops,  for 
all  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  fitted.  '  Some  cotton  has  been  raised  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State  in  a  desultory  way,  but  the  soil  awaits  the  enterprising  hands  of 
toiling  men  to  bring  about  those  great  results  from  the  vast  and  varied  material  that  sleeps 
neglected  in  the  soil,  and  hovers  over  us  in  the  overhanging  climate. 

We  are  building  small  coasting  schooner^  of  50  to  li^OU  tons.  All  those  craft  are  well 
employed  in  carrym?  lumber,  coal,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields  into  market,  and  latterly 
groups  of  those  small  craft  have  gone  fishing  for  cod  in  the  North  Pacific  with  great  success. 
The  salmon  and  other  fish  caught  in  our  waters  are  certainly  the  best  in  the  world. 

Our  progress  in  manufacture  is  infantine  and  rude.  Three  or  four  woollen  mills  and  one 
cotton  factory  are  all  that  California  can  boast  of,  but  these  are  doing  well,  and  in  good  time 
others  will  start.  Our  tanneries  are  numerous  in  city  and  country,  and  their  manufactures 
well  liked  and  in  good  demand.  Wo  should  say  the  business  is  healthy,  with  fair  profits. 
Soap  and  candle  factories  aru  experimenting  on  the  native  tallow  and  beeswax  of  the  country 
— this  is  the  land  for  bees  and  honey. 

They  have  begun  one  factory  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  and  so  far  it  is  prosperous, 
employing  two  hundred  hands.  There  is  room  here  for  many  paper  and  flour  mills.  We 
have  two  glass  factories,  on  a  small  scale,  doing  well,  and  any  number  of  iron  foundries,  all 
at  full  work.  There  has  been  a  glove  factory  lately  started,  and  is  doing  well ;  also  a  rude 
pottery-war©  factory.  We  want  half  a  dozen  hat  factories,  in  which  the  hat  from  the  founda- 
tion would  be  made,  trimmed  and  finished.  We  have  plenty  of  printers  and  an  abundance 
of  newspapers.  The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  about  120,000.  We  have  eight  mom 
ing  and  evening  newspapers,  and  12  or  15  weeklies.  We  have  a  score  of  banks,  1.5  insa- 
rancd  companies,  any  number  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  public  schools.  About  half 
the  population  arc  native-bom  Americans  from  the  Atlantic  States  ;  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  the  Germans,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  negroes.  The  Jews  have  two 
synagogues,  the  Roman  Catholics  eight  churches,  and  the  Protest!^nts  a  duzen  or  so.  Take 
them  as  a  whole,  they  arc  the  most  hospitable  and  generous  crowd  of  citizens  to  be  found  in 
any  seaport  round  the  whole  earth.  No  man  nor  woman  will  be  sufibred  to  want  food  here, 
and  no  industrious  man  nor  woman  need  bo  afraid  of  casting  their  destiny  in  the  fertile  grazing 
lands  of  California. 

We  hope  these  fGsy  hinti  on  our  new  and  growing  State  will  be  useful.    The  worst  time  for 
travelling  through  our  interior  districts  are  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  roads 
are  softened  by  the  rains.    Rains  usually  begin  in  December  and  continue  down  to  April. 
We  remain,  respectfully, 

H.  A.  COBB.  President, 

THOALA.S  MOONEY,  rice  President. 

J.  W.  MgKENZIE,  Secretory. 

San  Francisco,  Octi^er  29,  1867. 
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Tabular  statement  of  receipts  aiid  exports  of  agriculturdl  products  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Caltfbmiajfrom  June,  1860,  to  July,  1867. 


RECEIPTS. 


Year. 


Flour. 


1861 

1862 

18G3 

1S64 

1805 

1866 

1867 

Totals 


barrels. 
122,809 
111,269 
149,825 
99, 298 
61,670 
167, 316 
301,449 


Wheat. 


100-lb.  sacks. 
2, 164, 320 
1,451,465 
1,890,777 
1,843,840 
509,163 
2,138,442 
5,214,196 


Barley. 


100-^.  sacks 
671,414 
612,014 
435,945 
623, 266 
415,914 
984, 208 
767, 9;i8 


1,013,636 


15, 212, 203 


4,510,699 


Oats. 


100-/6.  sacks. 
305,208 
343, 808 
172, 896 
304. 504 
255, 839 
322, 528 
326,119 


Wool. 


Pounds. 
3,721,1)98 
5, 990, 300 
6,268,4dO 
7, 4;;5, 670 
8, 8H9, 931 
7,851,629 
*7, 166, 680 


2, 030, 902 


47,334,688 


*  To  AugOBt  1. 


EXPORTS. 


Year. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1664..: 

1865 

18f>6 

1867.. 

Totals 


Flour. 


Barrets. 

197, 181 
191,652 
144,882 
152, 633 
91,479 
279, 554 
485,337 


1,452,718 


Wheat. 


100-/6.  sacks. 
1 , 529, 924 
831,844 
1,013,652 
1,071,292 
25, 360 
1,039,518 
3,  6:J6,  194 


9,197,784 


Barley. 


100-/6.  sacks. 

3:39, 537 

188,619 

49, 609 

40,260 

13,920 

349,991 

142, 157 


1,124,296 


Oats. 


100-/6.  sacks. 

110,462 

154,587 

39, 985 

91, 082 

3,  :}89 

113,961 

88,331 


607,797 


Wool. 


Pounds. 
3,721,998 
5, 990, 300 
5,268,480 
5,935,670 
6, 549, 931 
4,^62,129 
2,104,000 


34,232,508 


Countries  to  which  exported  during  the  year  1867. 


DestiDation. 


New  York 

Great  Britain 

China. 

Japan , 

Hawaiian  Islands 
British  Columhia 

Mexico 

Australia 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. 
Other  conntries.. 

Totals 


Flour. 


Barrels. 

201,478 

38, 921 

69, 270 

1,410 

4,171 

1,676 

3,149 

1,650 

22,669 

40, 732 


385,126 


Wheat. 


100-/6.  sacks. 

510,784 

3,131,553 

151, 124 

544 

366 

2,950 

10 

172, 069 


58,546 


4, 027, 946 


Barley. 


100-/6.  sacks. 

27, 625 
2,797 
1,700 

28, 579 
1,763 
7,788 
2,130 

70, 892 


1,223 


143, 497 


Oats. 


100-/6.  sacks. 


83 
3,544 
2,700 
2,487 
565 
187 
1,281 


196 


11,043 


Wool. 


Pounds, 
2, 758, 000 


2, 758, 00^ 
_i 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1867-'68.* 

The  total  poprlation  of  the  city,  August  1,  1867,  is  estimat^Kl  at  131,100.  The  estimnte 
for  1858  was  83,223,  showing  an  increase  in  eight  jears  of  47,877.  The  particulars  of  the 
estimate  for  1867  are  as  follows : 

White  males  over  21,  names  in  the  present  volnme   45,000 

White  females  over  18,  estimated i. 27,000 

White  males  under  21  and  females  under  18.  estimated 40,000 

White  males,  names  refused,  and  foreigners,  estimated 4, 000 

Chinese,  male  and  female 3, 600 

Colored,  male  and  female - 2,500 

Total  permanent  population 122,100 

To  which  should  he  added  a  laree  element  of  our  population  known  as  '*  floating,** 
which  consists  of:  Ist.  Transient  boarders,  d:c.,  at  hotels,  boarding-houses,  &c. 
2d.  Soldiers  at  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor.  3d.  Persons  engaged  in  navi- 
gating the  bay,  who  claim  the  city  as  their  residence.  4th.  A  large  number  of 
persons  who  nave  no  permanent  place  of  abode,  together  amounting  to  about. . .      9, 000 

Total  population 131,100 

The  school  census  of  July,  1867,  gives  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  at  34,710. 
The  number  of  males  between  15  and  21,  and  females  between  15  and  18,  is  estimated  at 
5,290,  making  the  aggregate  40,000  of  all  ages. 

Improvements  of  the  Year  Past.— The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  San  Frandsoo 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  is  1,050,  of  which  340  are  of  brick ;  total  in  the  city 
and  county,  17,368,  of  which  3,857  are  of  brick.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 'improvements 
during  the  same  period  is  nearly  $9,000, 000.  The  sales  of  real  estate  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  present  vear  exceed  $10,000,000.  The  operations  of  the  department  of  streets  and 
highways,  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1867,  show  an  expenditure  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

The  cost  of  a  number  of  the  principal  new  buildings  is  thus  given :  Bank  of  California, 
$275,000;  Mercantile  Library,  $110,000;  Merchants'  Exchange,  $190,000  ;  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance,  $45,000;  Pacific  Insurance,  $80,000;  Merchants'  Mutual  Insurance,  $60,000; 
Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan,  $65,000;  Murphy,  Grant  &,  Co.'s  four-story  iron-fronted  brick 
block,  $170,000;  enlargement  and  improvements  Lick  House,  $175,000;  Dr.  Scudder's 
church,  $64,000;  Trinity  church,  $75,000;  St.  Joseph's,  Catholic,  $18,000;  Tehema  street 
flchool-honse,  $26,000;  almshouse,  $60,000 ;  Oriental  buildings,  $200,000;  additions  to  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  $125,000;  Blauding  &  Pringle's  block,  $70,000;  Ellis's  block,  $65,000;  Bran- 
nan's  new  building,  $60,000;  Savings  Union  building,  $50,000;  Hayward's  building,  comer 
California  and  Leidesdorff,  $90,000;  Morrow's  building,  California,  near  Montgomery, 
$50,000 ;  Tucker's  building,  $45,000. 

Streets  and  Sewers. — The  total  expenditure  in  the  department  of  streets  and  highways 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  amounts  to  $1,009,883  85,  viz:  For  grading  1,191,257 
cubic  yards,  at  a  cost  of  $327,333 :  paving  166,083  square  feet  cobble-stone  and  236,005  square 
feet  Nicholson,  together,  $117,594;  brick  sewers,  21,203  Uneai  feet,  $156,745;  planking, 
2,571,083  feet,  $96,897;  sidewalks.  69,925  front  feet,  $96,154 ;  cross  walks,  6,296  feet,  and 
curbs,  19,193  feet,  together,  $47,423;  macadamizing,  1,560,119  square  feet,  $117,272;  red- 
wood sewers,  12,137  feet,  $49,578.  The  entire  cost  of  street  work  from  July  1, 1856,  to  June 
30,  1867,  is  $5,439,287.  The  total  length  of  sewers  constructed  from  July  1,  1856,  to  June 
30,  1867,  is  165,563  lineal  feet,  or  nearly  30  miles  of  sewerage.  The  principal  improvements 
have  been  the  grading  of  McAlister  street,  from  Larkin  to  Fillmore ;  Tenth  street,  from  Mar- 
ket to  Howard;  Townsend  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth;  Brannan  street,  between 
Second  and  Third ;  Fillmore  street,  from  Sacramento  to  Pacific ;  Clay  street,  from  Jones  to 
Leavenworth ;  O'Farrell  street,  from  Larkin  to  Polk ;  California  street,  from  Polk  to  lYanklin; 
Fulton  street,  from  Buchanan  to  Fillmore ;  Van  Ness  avenue  from  Bush  to  Geary ;  Franklin 
street,  from  Ellis  to  Turk ;  Main  street,  from  Mission  to  Folsom ;  Fourth  street,  between 
Brannan  and  Townsend ;  Tavlor  street,  between  Broadway  and  Yallejo;  Spear  street,  firom 
Harrison  to  Folsom,  and  Bush  street,  from  Larkin  to  Cemetery  avenue. 

Water  Front  Improvements. — ^The  work  of  constructing  a  seawall  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  front  and  better  accommodation  of  shipping  has  been  commenced  during  the  past 
year.  It  will  be  8,336  feet  in  length  when  completed.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,462,470,  or 
$295  37^  per  linear  foot.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of  solid  granite,  eight  fleet  thick  at  base  and 
six  feet  at  top,  resting  on  a  broad  embankment  of  rocks  and  cemenL 

The  new  dry  dock,  nearly  completed,  at  Hunter's  Point,  about  four  miles  southeast  from 
Folsom  street  wharf,  is  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  private 
citizens.  This  work  was  commenced  in  September,  1866,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  close  of  the  present  year.    The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are  465  feet  long  by  1&  feel 

*  Compiled  from  Langley's  City  Directory. 
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wide  on  the  surface,  and  400  feet  \on^  by  80  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  penuit  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water  to  float  in  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  groat  exca- 
vation has  been  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  The  materials  extracted  have  been  sufficient  to  cover 
]0  .50- vara  lots  of  the  adjoining:  swamp  land  to  a  depth  to  brin^  them  up  to  the  grade  of  the 
city.  The  whole  front  of  the  dock  will  be  covered  with  solid  blocks  ot  cut  granite,  13,0(K) 
square  yards  of  which  have  been  brought  from  the  quarries  at  Rocklin,  Sacramento  county, 
for  that  purpose.  Powerful  engines,  pumps,  and  every  necessary  arrangement  for  rendering 
the  works  complete  have  been  constructed,  the  whole  cost  of  which  will  exceed  $1,200,000. 

The  Merchants*  Dry  Dock  Company  have  completed  a  floating  apparatus,  calculated  to 
sustain  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden.    This  dock  cost  $60,000. 

The  Union  Lumber  Association  are  constructing  a  dock  near  Beale  street,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000.  This  association  has  expended  $18.5,000  in  the  construction  of 
wharves  and  other  improvements  on  lands  adjoining  the  new  wharf  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  improvements  made  and  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  this  latter 
company  nave  quite  changed  the  topography  of  the  western  front  of  the  city.  This  comjmny 
owns  the  block  of  overflowed  land  bounded  by  First,  Second,  Townsend,  and  Branuan  streets, 
about  12  50-vara  lots.  Thev  have  constructed  wharves,  which  have  required  1,200  piles, 
3,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  35  tons  of  iron  bolts,  and  300,000  cubic  yards  of  eaith  to 
complete.  They  erected  a  two-story  brick  warehouse,  195  feet  deep  bv  230  feet  wide,  cut 
down  bills  and  filled  up  swamps  to  such  an  extent  that  what  bad  been  the  most  useless  por- 
tion of  the  city  front  has  become  f  he  centre  of  an  extensive  business.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
teams  are  at  present  engaged  cutting  down  the  bills  in  the  vicinity  and  filling  up  the  shallow 
bay  w^ith  the  materials,  extending  the  area  of  the  city  hundreds  of  feet  over  what  had  been 
useless  territory.    The  erection  of  several  large  warehouses  is  contemplated  in  the  vicinity. 

Markets  and  Rolling  Mills.— The  new  California  Market,  extending  from  California 
to  Pine  streets,  was  commenced  and  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  improvements  in  the  city,  being  centrally  located  and  most  conveniently 
arranged.  It  is  a  most  substantial  structure,  with  elegant  iron  fronts  on  each  of  these  streets, 
resting  on  a  solid  cut-granite  basement.  It  cost  about  $200,000.  Another  extensive  market, 
which  cost  about  $60,000,  has  been  built  on  Howard  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Among  the  new  branches  of  manufacture  introduced  during  the  past  year  the  Pacific  Roll- 
in?  Mills  holds  a  prominent  position.  It  is  located  at  Potrero  Point,  and  has  been  fitted  up 
with  every  requisite  for  manufacturing  iron  bars  and  rods  of  any  shape  or  form,  from  a  ^ 
inch  up  to  36  inches  in  diameter,  including  railroad  iron  of  all  descriptions.  These  works 
cost  $1,000,000. 

Real  £sTATE.->Statistic8  in  the  office  of  the  city  and  county  assessor  place  the  value  of 
our  real  estate  improvements  for  the  past  fiscal  year  at  $58,000,000.  The  number  of  sales 
of  property  made  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31,  181)7,  was  5,213,  at  a  valuation  of 
$15. .383. 196.  The  above  figures  include  omy  the  sales  recorded.  The  prices  paid  at  the 
Beidroan  sale  would  swell  the  total  to  nearly  $16,000,000. 

Educational  Facts. — There  are  .34,710  white  children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  city. 
Our  juvenile  population  has  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  June  30,  1667,  was  nearly  11,000  Eight 
new  school-houses  were  erected  during  the  year.  The  disbursements  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  public  school  fund  anon  the  assessment  roll  of  tbc  lost  fiscal  year  were  $:i20/4)58  iiS 
— slightly  within  the  receipts.  Basing  the  amount  of  tuxes  for  the  benefit  $80,000,000,  at 
the  school  tax  rate  of  35  cents  on  each  $100,  the  amount  raised  from  this  source  the  present 
year  will  be  $280,000;  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund,  $()0,000 ;  poll  taxes,  $2,500  : 
dog  tax,  $1,000;  rent  of  school  property,  $600;  evening  schools,  $200.  Total  revenue  for 
the  present  year,  $344,300. 

The  whole  number  of  private  educational  institutions  in  San  Francisco  is  about  70,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance,  including  students  at  the  different  colleges,  of  4,250.  Of  this  num- 
ber 12  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination,  and  the  regular  aggregate  attend- 
ance npon  the  same  is  over  3,400. 

There  are  21  schools  connected  with  the  Protestant  Sunday  School  Union.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  schools  is  4,340 ;  other  Protestant  schools,  2,405 ;  Catholic  schools,  3,000 ; 
Hebrew,  690.  Total  who  receive  religious  instructions  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  this  city, 
11,035.  Libraries- -number  of  volumes  Sabbath  School  Union,  19,927;  other  Protestant 
schools,  12,000 ;  Catholic  schools,  6,000.  Total  number  of  volumes  in  Sabbath  schools  in 
this  city,  (Hebrew  not  included,)  37,927. 

New  Manufactures. — Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  branches  of  industry  put  in 
operation  are  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills,  located  at  the  Mission,  manufacturing  knit  goods  of 
all  descriptions  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  annually,  and  employing  nearly  400  persons ;  tlio 
Golden  Citv  Chemical  Works,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  manufacturing  a  great 
variety  of  chemicals  and  medicinal  extracts ;  the  San  Francisco  Glass  Works,  manufacturing 
both  white  and  colored  glassware  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Lioseed  Oil  and  Paint  Works,  with  capacity  to  supply  the  entire  wants  of  the  coast.  These, 
with  minor  enterprises  inaugurated  during  Ihe  same  period,  have  absorbed  more  than  $.3,000,000 
capital,  and  will  turn  out  manufactures  to  half  that  amount  annually.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  enterprises  yet  unfinished  is  the  Pacific  filing  Mills,  which  promises  to-  he  in  auc- 
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cessful  operation  within  the  next  twelve  months.  This  estahlishment  is  mach  needed,  hoth 
to  do  away  with  the  importation  of  a  vast  amonnt  of  mannfactored  metals  and  to  stimulate 
new  branches  of  labor  by  famishing  supplies  of  home  materials  which  are  required  to  make 
them  successful.  The  large  capital  of  these  mills,  and  their  contemplated  extensive  scope  of 
manufacture  in  copper  as  well  as  in  iron,  promise  to  do  more  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
State  in  these  metals  than  all  similar  enterprises  now  in  operation  combined. 

General  Manufactubikg  Items. — ^The  pecuniary  results  of  all  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests in  this  city  for  the  past  year  are  favorably  r«^ported.  The  sugar  and  petroleum  factories 
are  alone  complained  of  as  being  less  successful  than  in  former  years.  The  Pioneer  and 
Mission  Woollen  Mills  manufactured  for  the  year  ending  June,  1866,  goods  to  the  value  of 
$899,734.  The  Mission  mills  alone  turned  out,  with  A&  hands,  80,oS()  pairs  of  blankets, 
125,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassimere,  500,000  yards  of  flannel  and  cloaking,  besides  a 
quantitv  of  shawls ;  the  whole  consuming  2,000,000  of  wool.  The  Pacific  Woollen  Mills 
will  make  up  into  knit  woollen  goods  this  year  500,000  pounds  of  fine  wool.  Mayer  Sl  Sons' 
cotton  wadding,  batting,  and  twine  works  can  turn  out  2,000  pounds  of  wadding  and  battinjr 
per  day.  The  cotton  they  use  is  imported  chiefly  from  Tahiti  and  Mexican  ports.  The  Pacific 
Cordage  Factorv  turned  out  last  year  2,000,000  pounds  of  cordage.  The  rope-walk  is  1,500 
feet  long,  and  the  works  altogether  employ  47  men  constantly.  The  Pioneer  Woollen  Mills, 
during  last  year,  employed  350  hands,  and  made  30.000  pairs  of  blankets,  60^000  yards  of 
broadcloths,  tweeds,  and  cassimeres,  and  375,000  yards  of  flannels,  which  consumed  1,300,000 
pounds  of  choice  wool.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  flannels  manufactured  is  made  up  at 
once  into  shirts,  the  company  employing  60  sewing  machines  in  that  and  other  work  oon- 
necled  with  their  manufactures. 

There  are  three  manufactories  of  acids  and  other  chemicals  in  the  city,  which  supply  the 
assay  offices  and  mint  on  this  coast.  The  Phoenix  Oil  Works  have  a  refining  capacity  of  400 
gallons  per  day.  Mallon  &>  Co.'s  glass-cutting  works  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 
in  1866.  The  Pacific  Saw  Works  turned  out  manufactures  valued  at  over  $3,000,000.  Dana's 
neat-foot  oil  works  turned  out  33,997  pounds  of  glue  and  5,0()7  gallons  of  oil.  Cameron, 
Whittier  &,  Co.  made  mirrors  to  the  value  of  |]  8,000.  Zech  made  12  pianos  last  year,  of 
an  average  value  of  $450,  using  native  ash,  laurel,  and  oUier  domestic  woods.  John  Mayer 
made  two  large  organs  of  gowl  quality.  The  glass  manufactures  of  the  year  aggregated 
$80,000. 

There  are  11  extensive  flour  mills  in  the  city,  which  exported  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  136,958  barrels  of  flour  via  the  Istlunus  of  Panama.  Eight  mills  turned  out  last  year 
an  aggregate  pf  247,708  barrels,  beside  large  quantities  of  other  meals.  Eight  saw-mills 
tumea  out  8,950,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  principal  foundries  and  machine  shops  located  in  this  city  have 
turned  out  machinery  for  the  propulsion  of  1,000  ton  vessels,  stationery  engines,  batteries 
of  heavy  guns,  the  most  poweriul  quartz-crushing  machinery,  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  for  a 
multiplicity  of  business  not  needed  to  mention.  With  the  exception  of  the  raw  materials 
used  for  castings  and  machinery,  the  foundries  of  the  State  have  rendered  its  people  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  and  given  profitable  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  several 
thousands  of  persons.  At  the  present  time  there  are  14  large  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
some  of  which  have  no  superiors  anywhere  in  excellence  of  work  and  adaptation  of  materials 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  During  the  year  1866  these  foundries,  with  some  few 
smaller  ones,  emploved  1,018  men,  using  6,921  tons  pig  iron,  1,448  tons  bar  and  i^  iron, 
1,027  tons  sheet  ana  boiler  iron,  and  110  tons  rivets.  Seveial  of  these  establish monts  have 
extensive  boiler  shops  connected  with  them. 

The  three  sugar  refineries  in  this  city  have  a  capacity  nearly  double  the  local  consumption. 
One  establishment  alone  has  a  capacity  to  refine  120,000  pounds  daily.  Altogether  about  300 
men  are  employe!  in  these  refineries.  Twenty  thousand  boxes  of  maccaroni  and  paste  were 
made  by  one  firm  last  year.  Another  house  made  3,000  g^ross  of  yeast  powders.  About 
24,000  brooms  were  manufactured.    Wooden  ware  and  box  manufacturing  is  extensive  and 

Erofitable.    The  new  linseed  oil  works  can  crush  4,000  pounds  seed  per  week.    Two  firms 
ave  made  5,000  billiard  tables  in  this  city  in  16  years.    During  1866  they  employed  12  men 
and  made  70  tables,  worth  $480  each. 

The  products  of  several  other  manufactories  may  thus  be  condensed :  Ten  soap  establish- 
ments, 2,831,419  pounds;  three  match  factories,  250,000  gross ;  five  tanneries,  2,400  hides, 
615  dozen  calf  and  515  kip  skins ;  hose  and  belting,  6,000  feet  hose,  $7,000  worth  of  belting, 
and  400  dozen  horse  collars ;  boots  and  shoes,  total  manufactures,  $750,000,  employing  about 
500  men ;  type  foundry  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum ;  24  breweries,  of  which  17  turned 
out  76,602  Imrrels  of  beer ;  furniture  establishments  employ  over  300  men  nnd  turned  out 
about  $800,000  worth  of  furniture ;  800  cigar  makers,  employed  by  100  firms,  turn  ont  nearly 
3,000,000  cigars  a  month ;  the  clothing  manufacturers  employ  700  persons  and  turned  oat 
last  year  $1,500,000  worth  of  goods ;  20  firms  are  engaged  in  making  carriages  and  wagons. 
Trade  Fluctuations. — ^A  general  table  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  business  in  this  city  has  increased  from  5,300  in  1862  to  6,942  in  1867. 
Only  the  leading  branches  of  trade  are  included  in  this  table.  Of  those  in  business  in  1862 
only  3,956  are  still  found  in  existing  trade  cirelea.  The  yearly  changes  among  small  dealers 
wiil  not  fall  short  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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MuKiciPAL  Finances.-— The  total  assessment  for  1866-'07  is  |96,700,397.  Of  this  yalna- 
tion  $53,485,421  is  assigned  to  real  estate,  and  $43,214,976  to  personal  property.  Tbo  total 
of  State,  city,  and  county  taxes  is  $3  10  on  each  $100.  The  amount  absolutely  collected  on 
is  much  less  than  the  afr^p'egate  valuations  for  the  last  two  years.  In  1865-'66  it  was 
122,730,719  personal  against  $39,775,500  assessed,  and  $45,436,924  real  estate  against 
$49. 138,027  assessed  ;  in  all,  $68,167,643  collected  on  against  $88,913,527  assessed. 

The  city  expenditures  for  1865-*66  were  $1,437,281  20,  which  amount  was  divided  as 
follows :  Cunent  expenses,  $916,934  45 ;  permanent  improvements,  1^,995  90 ;  interest, 
^6J98  38;  reduction  of  debt,  $154,055;  old  claims,  $19,097  47.  The  expenditures  for 
1866-^67*  are  thus  stated:  Current  expenses,  $939,285  05;  permanent  improvements, 
$188,073  75;  interest,  $213,353  06;  reduction  of  debt,  $354,686  82;  old  claims,  $71,166  66: 
utal,  $1,766,565  'M.    Increase  this  year,  $329,284  14. 

The  total  revenue  for  ]866-'66  was  $1,624,408  06.  That  for  1866-*67  was  $1,841,753  96, 
showing  an  increase  of  $217,345  90.  The  revenue  is  derived  this  year  as  follows :  Taxes, 
$1,482,476  31 ;  State  and  county  licenses,  $93,901  50  ;  municipal  licenses,  $31,762  50 ;  sale 
of  bonds,  $125,965  38;  other  sources,  $107,647  97. 

The  bonded  debt  agijpregates  $4,748,667,  bearing  interest  at  from  6  to  10  per  cent  The 
annual  sinking  fund  is  about  $198,500.  The  bonds  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  railroad  alone 
amount  to  $650,000,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest 

Climate  of  California. — The  following  interesting  and  instractive  obser- 
yations  on  the  climate  of  California  are  from  the  proof-sheets  of  a  forthcoming 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Cronise,  soon  to  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco : 

The  Variety  op  Climate. — ^There  are  essentially  two  dimates  in  California,  the  land 
climate  and  the  sea  climate.  The  latter  derives  its  low  temperature  from  the  ocean,  the  water 
of  which  along  the  coast  stands  at  from  52^  to  45^  all  the  year  round.  The  evenness  of  the 
ocean  temperature  is  owing  to  a  steady  current  from  the  north,  which  is  accompanied  also 
by  winds  m  the  same  direction  dunng  the  entire  summer  season,  or  rather  from  April  to 
October,  inclusive.  Almost  daily  during  this  period  a  deluge  of  cold,  damp  air,  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  ocean  over  which  it  has  passed,  is  poured  upon  the  land.  It  is  mostly 
laden  with  mist,  in  dense  clouds,  which  it  deposits  at  the  foot  hills  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
highlands,  or  carries  a  short  distance  into  the  interior,  wherever  then  is  a  break  in  the  land 
wall. 

The  land  climate  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  in  eveiy  respect  In  summer  and 
atuuran  it  is  hot  and  dry.  It  undei^oes  various  modifications  from  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Even  the  mountains,  which  retain  the  snow  till  a  late  period,  present 
a  high  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  dav,  and  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  their  summits 
in  June  is  owing  to  the  great  mass  which  has  accumulated  on  them  rather  than  to  cold 
weather. 

A  large  district  of  territory  lies  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  climates,  and  subject  to 
their  joint  influence.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  valleys  surrounding  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  more 
delightful  than  these  valleys  enjoy,  and  no  territory  more  productive.  While  the  ocean 
prevents  the  contiguous  land  from  being  scorched  in  summer,  it  also  prevents  it  from  being 
rrozen  in  winter.  Hence  ice  and  snow  are  not  common  in  the  ocean  clmiate.  The  difference 
in  temperature  is  comparatively  slight  between  winter  and  summer. 

The  cold  of  winter  in  the  interior  is  not  intense,  even  on  mountain  elevations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tier  of  counties  in  the  extreme  north.  Its  degree  depends  much,  however, 
on  the  altitude  of  the  locality.  The  severity  of  winter  is  due,  not  to  extreme  cold  in  any  part 
of  California,  but  to  violent  and  prolonged  snow-storms  in  one  section,  and  cold  and  prolonged 
lains  in  the  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  cost  the  eye  over  the  map  of  the  State,  and  trace  out  climatic  modifica- 
tions as  governed  by  topography.  First,  look  at  the  long  range  of  coast,  the  slope  of  which,  as 
far  back  as  the  first  mountan  wall,  is  under  the  control  of  the  ocean,  and  has  the  most  uniform 
of  climates.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  the  only  part  of  the  State  preserved  from  dessica- 
tioii  in  summer  by  daily  showers  of  mist,  and  therefore  admirablv  adapted  to  dairy  purposes. 
Then  survey  the  counties  bordering  on  the  great  bay,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Solano,  Contra  Costa, 
Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Mateo,  borrowing  one-half  their  climate  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  other  halt  from  the  interior ;  inexhaustible  in  agricultural  resources,  and  forming  the 
granary  of  the  Pacific.  The  Pajaro  and  some  other  valleys  further  south,  to  which  the  sea 
winds  gain  access,  belong  to  the  same  system,  and  those  also  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  bemg  further  removed  from  the  ocean.  Then  regard 
the  mountain  range,  with  its  countless  little  valleys,  buried  up  with  snow  in  winter,  bursting 
forth  into  a  paramse  with  the  spring,  and  converted  into  furnaces  by  the  summer's  sun,  and 
yet  luxuriant  with  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  In  this  section  are  concentrated  the  mining 
mterests.  Finally,  view  the  southern  section,  embracing  one-fourth  of  the  State,  removed 
alike  from  both  extremes,  which  operate  in  the  north,  controlled  neither  by  motmtaui  nor 
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oceaD,  and  enjoying  the  most  genial  temperature — a  section  of  country  wanting^  only  in  the 
certainty  of  winter  rains  to  make  it  an  Eacn. 

Climate  of  San  Francisco.— The  record  of  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  as  kept  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gibbons,  extending  from  the  antumn  of  1850  to  January,  ]&68,  a  period  of  17  years, 
shows  the  coldest  weather  during  that  time  to  hare  occurred  in  January,  1854,  when  the 
mercury  fell  as  low  as  25^.  The  coldest  noonday  for  the  same  period  was  37^.  Persons 
who  do  not  rise  early  may  see  no  ice  in  that  city  tor  several  years  in  succession.  When  it 
is  cold  enough  to  preserve  ice  in  the  shade  all  day,  the  circumstance  is  noted  as  a  phenomenon. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  entire  winter  to  pass  away  without  bringing  the  thermometer  down 
so  low  as  the  point  of  freezing.  In  the  year  1853,  it  fell  at  no  time  lower  than  4D^,  or  6^ 
above  the  freezing  point. 

The  extreme  of  heat  in  the  same  period  occurred  on  September  10  and  11, 1852,  when  the 
thermometer  reached  97^  and  98^  on  the  two  days  respectively.  This,  however,  was  entirely 
exceptional,  and  might  not  again  occur  in  half  a  century.  1  he  air  was  dry  as  a  sirocco,  and 
had  a  curious  effect  on  the  wood-work  of  houses,  causing  a  constant  crackling  noise,  from 
the  shrinking  of  the  timber  and  the  plaster  breaking  on  the  wooden  partitions.  In  a  locality 
somewhat  exposed  to  reflected  heat  from  the  sun,  and  where  the  temperatnro  was  100^,  a 
thermometer  with  a  wet  bulb  fell  to  68^,  the  evaporation  reducing  it  '^29, 

With  the  exception  just  noted,  the  hottest  day  in  the  17  years  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  1867, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  93^.  In  October,  1854,  and  in  September,  1865,  it  reached 
91° ;  and  in  July,  1855,  it  rose  once  to  90^.  Thus,  it  appears  there  were  but  six  days  in  17 
years  when  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  90°,  and  only  two  of  these  six  days  were  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  absence  of  warm  weather  in  the  summer  months  is  characteristic  of  the  coast  climate, 
and  strikes  a  stranger  forcibly.  The  most  ordinary  prognramme  of  this  climate  for  the  year 
is  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  rainy  season:  The  first  decided  rains  are  in  November  or 
December,  when  the  country,  after  having  been  parched  with  drought,  puts  on  the  garb  of 
spring.  In  January  the  rains  abate,  and  vegetation  advances  slowly,  with  occasional  slight 
frosts.  February  is  spring  like,  with  but  Tittle  rain.  March  and  April  are  pleasant  and 
showery,  with  an  occasional  hot  day.  In  May  the  sea  breeze  begins,  but  does  not  give  mnch 
annovance.  In  June,  just  as  warm  weather  is  about  to  set  in,  the  sea  breeze  comes  daily, 
and  keeps  down  the  temperature.  It  continues  through  July  and  August,  occasionally 
holding  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  permitting  the  sun  to  heat  the  air  to  the  sweating  point. 
In  Septemoer  the  sea  wind  moderates,  and  there  is  a  slight  taste  of  summer,  which  is  pro- 
longed into  tho  next  month.  The  pleasant  weather  often  lingers  in  the  lap  of  winter,  and  is 
interrupted  only  by  the  rains  of  November  or  December. 

By  running  the  eye  over  the  following  table,  a  general  idea  can  bo  gained  of  tho  coast 
climate  as  regards  temperature.  The  first  column  represents  tho  averzige  temperature  of 
each  month  at  sunrise,  for  17  years ;  tho  second  at  noon,  and  the  third  is  the  mean  of  the  other 
two: 
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Observe  in  the  table  the  regular  increase  from  January  to  September,  and  the  rapid  decrease 
from  October  to  December;  nine  months  of  increase  and  two  of  decrease.  Notice,  also,  the 
uniform  increase  of  tho  night  temperature  as  represented  in  the  first  column,  and  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  noonday  increase,  the  sea-breeze  arresting  it  in  May,  and  the  sun  giving  it  an 
upward  impulse  in  June,  before  the  sea  wind  has  gained  undisputed  control. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature.— The  mean  annual  temperature  at  San  Francisco  is  5C.6, 
which  may  be  set  down  as  the  mean  of  the  coast  and  bay  climate.  As  we  recede  from  the 
ocean,  the  days  are  warmer  and  the  nights  colder,  the  sun.  beine  the  great  disturber  of 
temperature,  and  the  ocean  the  great  equalizer.  But  the  increase  oT  the  day  corresponds  so 
nearly  with  the  diminution  of  the  high  temperature,  that  the  mean  varies  but  little  within 
tho  range  of  the  sea  breese. 

Washington  and  Richmond,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  San  Francisco,  have  a  mean 
of  54  OT  fjAi,  two  degrees  colder  than  the  latter.    This  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  small 
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difference ;  bat  its  value  Is  made  evident  hj  reflecting  tbat  it  is  a  difference  for  every  day  in 
the  year — each  day  of  the  year  in  San  Ir'ranciscOf  from  January  to  Decemberf  having  an 
average  of  two  degrees  higher  than  the  corresponding  day  on  the  Atlantic  border.  Cold  as 
our  summers  are  iu  proportion  to  those  in  the  east,  it  appears  that  the  winters  are  warmer, 
in  still  greater  proportion. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  the  mean  annual  temperature  diminishes  in  going  northward  about 
one  degree  for  every  degree  of  latitude.  This  is  the  general  rule  in  all  climates.  But  the 
climate  of  California  presents  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in  this  respect.  Along  the  coast, 
from  tho  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  to  Monterey,  a  range  of  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
mean  temperature  varies  but  little — not  more  than  three  or  four  degrees  at  most;  and  even 
this  diffeience  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  difference  of  latitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interior  climate  varies  indefinitely,  every  valley  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  The 
summers,  however,  are  generally  hotter  in  tbo  north.  One  might  start  from  Los  Angeles, 
near  the  south  line  of  the  State,  in  summer,  and  travel  northward,  inland,  500  or  600  miles, 
and  find  it  growing  hotter  every  day;  and  he  might  go  in  a  southeasterly  course  less  than 
half  that  distance,  and  arriving  at  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado,  he  would  find  one  of  the 
hottest  places  in  the  world. 

Tbo  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature,  incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States,  are 
unknown  in  California.  We  have  none  of  those  angry  outbreaks  from  the  northwest,  which 
change  summer  to  winter  in  a  few  hours.  The  sea  breeze  is  chilling  enough,  especially 
when  it  comes  in  suddenly  to  reassert  its  sway,  after  one  of  the  occasional  warm  days  of  sum- 
mer.    But  the  sea  breeze  can  never  bring  the  thermometer  down  below  52^. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  of  temperature  through  the  night  in  the 
coast  climate.  The  early  morning  is  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  cloudy,  but  always  calm. 
A  windy  morning  in  summer  is  u  common  at  San  Francisco.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  the 
clouds  break  away  and  vanish,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  cheerfully  and  delightfully ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring.  Towards  noon,  or  a  little  afcer,  the  sea  breeze  sets  in,  and  the  weather 
is  completely  changed.  From  65^  degrees  the  mercury*  drops  to  53^  or  54*^  long  before  sun- 
set, and  at  that  point  it  remains  almost  motionless  till  the  next  morning.  This  is  the  order 
of  things  in  three  days  out  of  four  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

In  the  climate  of  the  coast  the  nights  are  never  uncomfortably  warm.  The  extreme  heat 
at  10  p.  m.  at  San  Francisco,  for  17  years,  was  75^.  The  thermometer  reached  this  point  on 
three  different  nights ;  on  two  uights  it  reached  75^,  on  four  nights  73^,  on  two  nights  72^, 
and  on  five  nights  70^ — making  only  16  evenings  in  17  years  when  it  was  warm  enough  at 
bed-time  to  sit  out  of  doors  with  thin  clothing.  The  warmest  morning  in  17  years  was  G9^. 
These  facts  have  special  interest  in  relation  to  sleep. 

Though  the  nights  in  tho  interior  are  not  so  uniformly  cool,  yet  there  are  few  localities, 
even  in  the  valleys,  where  they  arc  too  warm  for  sleeping,  even  though  the  day  tem])erature 
may  have  reached  100^.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  ot  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  States, 
and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  health,  vigor,  and  character  of  the  population. 

In  tho  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  is  a  section  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  It  is 
known  as  tho  Colorado  desert,  and  is  comparatively  barrren  of  vegetation,  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  there.  The  mean  temperature  of  Fort  Yuma,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  desert,  is,  in  the  month  of  July,  upwards  of  100°  at  noon,  and  90^  at  i)  p.  m. 
In  contrast  with  this,  is  the  winter  climate  of  Yreka,  near  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of 
the  State,  and  representing  a  small  alpine  section  bordering  on  Oregon.  DKring  the  stormy 
weather  of  January,  1868,  when  the  thermometer  at  Marysville  and  other  localities  in  the 
north  were  telegraphed  as  ranging  from  25°  to  35^\  at  8  a.  m.,  the  despatches  from  Yreka 
placed  it  below  zero  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  10°  or  12°  below. 

We  will  conclude  tho  subject  of  temperature  with  a  table,  representing  the  mean  of  the 
several  seasons  at  a  number  of  prominent  points  in  California,  and  also  tnrtker  northward. 
Tho  fin»t  column  gives  the  temperature  of  the  spring  mouths,  March,  April,  and  May ;  and 
so  on,  the  other  seasons  are  arranged.     The  last  column  is  the  mean  annual  temperature. 


Localities. 


8an  Frnncinco 

Sncrnmi'Oto 

B<>!iiciu .... 

Montf  rt-y  * 

Sun  Diego 

F»rt  Yntna 

Hamboldt  Bay* 

Port  (Jrford 

DnlleH,  Oregon 

A^oiis 

Fort  Bteilocoom,  W.  T 


Spring. 

Sammer. 

Autamn. 

Winter. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

56.5 

60.0 

59.0 

51.0 

56.0 

6.59 

6!.0 

46.5 

56.5 

67.0 

60.5 

49.0 

54.0 

5:^.0 

57.0 

51.0 

6^.0 

71.0 

64.5 

52.5 

72.0 

90.0 

75.5 

57.0 

50.0 

57.5 

53.0 

43.5 

52.0 

6J.0 

55.0 

47.5 

53.0 

70.5 

52.0 

35.5 

51.0 

61.5 

54.0 

42.5 

49.0 

63.0 

51.5 

39.5 

Year. 


56.6 
58.0 
58.0 
5.5.5 
62.0 
73. 5 
51.5 
5015 
53.0 
52.0 
51.0 


*  The  figures  for  these  loeolities  are  probably  too  low. 
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There  is  this  difference  between  the  snmmer  in  the  interior  of  California  and  tho  Atlantic 
States,  that  in  tlie  former  it  is  unbroken  by  the  showers  and  storms  which  in  other  re^ons 
temper  the  heat  and  give  variety  to  the  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  June  until  Novem- 
ber  the  sky  is  mostly  unclouded,  and  the  sun  shines  out  brightly  the  whole  day. 

The  Annual  Rains. — In  the  entire  absence  of  rain  during  one  portion  of  the  year,  and 
its  restriction  to  another  portion,  California  has  but  one  climate.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  one  part  and  another,  that  the  rain  commences  sooner  and  continues  later 
in  the  north,  and  that  ooth  the  quantity  of  the  rain  and  the  duration  of  the  rainy  season 
diminish  on  approaching  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  or  rather  on  receding  from  the  moun- 
tainous section.  The  rain  year  of  California  does  not  conform  to  the  calendar  year,  hot 
extends  from  summer  to  summer,  embracing  the  latter  part  of  one  year  and  the  former  part 
of  the  year  ensuing.  The  natural  division  is  in  July  or  August — say  the  first  of  August. 
The  calendar  year  fails  to  represent  properly  either  a  dry  winter  or  a  rainy  one.  Thus,  the 
smallest  quantity  of  rain  in  any  one  of  the  17  calendar  years  was  10.&0  inches,  in  1865,  while 
the  climatic  year  ]850-'51  had  but  7.12  inches,  and  186a-'64,  6.49.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
calendar  vear  1865  had  but  10.50  inches,  or  half  the  average  supply,  from  which  it  would  be 
inferred  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  seasons  in  which  it  enters  was  dry :  whereas,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  table,  it  appears  that  both  of  these  seasons  had  the  full  supply,  being  a  fraction 
over  21  inches.  It  so  transpired  that  the  rain  of  one  season  was  mainly  in  the  latter  part  of 
1864,  and  that  of  the  latter  season  in  the  early  part  of  1866,  leaving  the  intervening  calendar 
year  deficient. 

In  seasons  of  scanty  rains  the  deficiency  is  not  confined  to  certain  districts,  as  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  it  is  general.  The  annual  supply,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections.  Taking  the  gauge  at  San  Francisco  as  a  basis,  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  falls 
in  the  valleys  surrounding  the  bay,  and  also  in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  far  north  as  the 
capital.  Speaking  more  precisely,  the  quantity  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  is  greater,  and 
in  Santa  Clara,  south  of  the  bav,  rather  less,  than  at  San  Francisco.  Proceeding  southward, 
it  diminishes  rapidly,  the  rain-fall  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  being  only  one-half  that  of 
the  bay.  In  the  nortli  and  northeast,  among  the  Sierras,  it  is  generally  much  greater,  being 
three  or  four  times  as  much  in  some  localities. 

In  San  Francisco  [according  to  a  table  which  wo  cannot  conveniently  reproduce]  the  rains 
of  each  month,  during  a  period  of  17  years,  averaged  as  follows,  in  inches  and  fractions  of 
inches:  January,  4.51;  February,  3.08;  March,  2.76;  April,  1.74;  May,  .82;  June,  .06; 
July,  .02 ;  August,  .01 ;  September,  ..09 ;  October,  .57 ;  November,  2.74 ;  December,  5.37. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  for  any  one  month,  as  the  table  shows,  was  18.14  inches,  in 
January,  1862 — a  winter  memorable  on  account  of  destructive  fioods  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  greatest  quantity  in  any  one  month  in  eastern  Pennsylvoma,  durine  a  period  of  30  years, 
was  13  inches;  and  this  was  in  one  of  the  summer  months.  So  much  as  this  never  falls  in 
a  winter  month  in  the  Atlantic  States.  For  one  season  of  excessive  drought  there  have  been 
two  of  excessive  rain.  No  two  seasons  in  succession  have  given  as  much  rain  as  1866-^67 
and  1867-*68. 

The  rains  of  each  season  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
rains  of  each  year : 


Seasofu  Rain. 

1850-'5l 11.19 

1851-52 18.  CO 

J832-'53 33.46 

185J-'54 22.80 

1851-'55 24.10 

1855-*56 21.13 

185C-'57 19.90 

18.")7-'58 19.05 

1858-'59 19.76 

3850-'63 17.10 

18ri0-'6l 14.54 

1861-'e2 38.04 

1862-'63 15.19 

1863-'64  8.49 

1864-'65 21.30 

1865-'66 21.19 

1866-'67 32.22 


Mean 20.79 


Tear. 

m-si... 

1852... 
1853... 
1854... 
1855... 


Rain. 
..15.19 
..25.60 
..19.08 
..22.12 
..27.80 


1856 22.01 

1657 20.55 

1658 


1859. 
1860. 
1861. 


19.65 

18.03 

15.15 

18.43 

1862 31.05 

1863 16.63 

1864 13.  C5 

1865 laso 

1866 32.98 

1867 .-a.  CO 

Mean 21.63 


It  appears  that  December  is  the  month  of  greatest  rain.  The  rainy  tendency  reaches  its 
climax  about  Christmas,  and  then  diminishes  g^rndually  until  the  termination  of  the  season 
of  rain,  towards  tho  latter  end  of  May.  June,  July,  Auo^ust,  and  September  are  dry,  with 
exceptions  so  light  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notico,  only  2.50  inches  having  fallen  in  these  four 
months  collectively  in  17  years. 

In  almost  every  winter  there  are  two  rainy  periods,  with  a  drier  period  interposed,  showing 
an  analogy  to  the  earlier  and  later  rains  of  Palestine  and  other  oriental  countries.  The  month 
of  February  is  the  most  frequent  representative  of  the  dry  period ;  but  the  spring  rnins, 
which  sometimes  commence  in  this  month,  and  other  heavy  rains  which  occasionally  fall, 
swell  the  aggregate  so  as  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  a  deficiency  in  the  table. 
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In  speakiogf  of  the  "ndnj  mason,*'  straogets  will  not  infer  that  rain  is  perpetnal,  or  nearly 
Bo,  dnrin^  that  time.  The  term  is  employed  only  t)  contrast  with  the  dry  season,  and  it 
implies  the  poesibilitj  rather  than  the  actual  occnrrence  of  rain.  In  more  than  half  the  winter 
there  is  not  a  drop  beyond  the  necessities  of  affricalture,  and  even  in  the  seasons  of  most 
rain  mnch  Tory  pleasant  weather  is  interspersed.  If  the  winter  bo  not  extraordinary,  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  pleasant  season  in  the  year.  In  the  intervals  of  rain  it  is 
bright,  sunny,  and  calm.  It  is  spring  rather  than  winter.  The  grass  starts  as  soon  as  the 
soilis  wet.  At  Christmas  nature  wears  her  green  uniform  almost  throughout  the  entire  State, 
aod  in  February  and  March  it  is  set  with  floral  jewels.  The  blossoms  increase  iu  variety 
and  profusion  until  April,  when  they  are  so  abundant  in  many  places  as  to  show  distinctly 
the  yellow  carpeting  on  hills  five  miles  distant. 

There  is  great  irregnilarity  in  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  It  never 
sets  in  before  November,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  latter  part  of  December.  In  the  northern 
section  the  rains  commence  earlier  than  at  San  ]?>ancisco,  and  in  the  southern  section  later. 
The  spring  rains,  which  are  of  immense  importance  to  agriculture,  rarely  fail.  March  is  one 
of  the  surest  months  in  this  respect.  April  often  gives  a  copious  supply.  There  is  a  remarka- 
ble tendency  to  rain  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  a  complete  cessation  soon  afterwards.  It 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  climate,  that  when  the  weatner  puts  on  its  rainy  habit,  the  rain  is 
apt  to  continue  everv  day  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  then  an  interval  may  ensue  without  a 
drop  for  several  weeks. 

The  rains  of  California  are  tropical  in  one  respect,  being  showery,  and  not  often  regularly 
continuous  for  many  hours.  The  monotony  of  an  easterly  storm,  such  as  the  Atlantic  climate 
furnishes,  is  almost  unknown  here.  The  sun  breaks  forth  frequently  in  the  midst  of  a  shower, 
and  directly  the  sky  is  almost  clear.  Presently,  when  it  is  least  expected,  the  rain  is  heard 
on  the  roof  with  the  suddenness  of  a  shower-bath. 

The  night  is  more  favorable  to  rain  than  the  day.  No  matter  how  dense  the  clouds,  how 
fair  the  wind,  how  resolute  the  barometer  in  its  promise  of  falling  weather,  the  sun  rarely 
fails  to  break  up  the  arrangement  before  noon,  and  to  tumble  the  clouds  into  confused  masses 
or  dissipate  them  altogether.  But  before  night,  or  during  the  night,  the  clouds  resume  their 
function. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  clond-current  is  from  south  to  west,  and  the  cloud  supply- 
ing the  rain  is  mostly  of  the  cumulo-stratus  or  nimbus  form,  and  quite  low  in  the  sky. 
Wnat  is  singular,  the  rain  begins  most  frequently  to  the  northward,  although  the  cloud  comes 
from  the  south.  The  horizon  in  the  south  may  be  entirely  clear  under  these  circumstances, 
the  cloud  forming  in  view,  and  growing  denser  and  denser  in  its  northward  travel,  until  it 
precipitates  the  rain. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  different  stations,  and  the 
number  of  years  on  which  the  mean  is  computed.  The  stations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  latitude,  beginning  with  Fort  Yuma  and  San  Diego,  which  aro  about  on  tho  same 
parallel: 

LoealUUt.                                                          Term,  Mtan, 

Fort  Yuma Four  years.  *J.24 

San  Diego Three  years.  10.43 

Monterey Four  years.  12.20 

Stockton Four  years.  15. 10 

San  Francisco Seventeen  years.  20. 79 

Benicia Eight  years.  22.86 

Sacramento Twelve  years.  1H.2.J 

Placerville 1861-*62.  86.00 

Placerville 1862-'(>3.  26.00 

South  Yuba , 1861-62.  109.00 

South  Yuba 18«6-*b7.  81.56 

Red  Dog,  Nevada  county Three  years.  G4.00 

Fort  Jones Three  years.  16. 77 

Hoopa  valley,  Klamath  county 1861-'62.  121).  15 

Port  Orford Four  years.  71.63 

Astoria,  Oregon One  and  a  half  year.    86. 1^5 

Dalles,  Oregon Two  years.  14. 32 

Fort  Steilacoom,  Washington  Territory Five  years.  61. 75 

A  comparison  with  the  Atlantic  slope  presents  a  striking  contrast.  The  smallest  amount 
of  rain  that  falls  in  one  year,  in  any  locality  on  the  eastern  side,  say  20  inches,  is  at  least 
equal  to  tho  average  annual  supply  in  tho  great  grain-growing  valleys  of  California;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  locality  on  the  eastern  side,  uniil  you  reach  the  tropical  latitude  of 
Florida,  approaches  the  maximum  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Thus  California,  with  a  range  of  10 
degrees  of^ latitude,  has  a  minimum  of  3^  inches  at  Fort  Yuma,  with  a  maximum  exceeding 
lOU  inches  on  the  Sierras ;  while  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  upwards  of  20  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  an  expanse  .of  territory  vastly  greater,  with  mountainous  elevations  of  considerable 
height,  presents  a  minimum  of  20  inches  with  the  same  maximum  as  California. 
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To  make  the  contrast  more  striking  it  maj  be  added  tbat  the  annual  supply  of  rain  bas  a 
gnreater  range  in  California,  in  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  Sacramento  City,  tban  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Two  or  tbree  times  as  much  rain  may  fall  in  a  single 
night  in  the  moantains  of  California  as  in  the  entire  year  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
State. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  129  inches,  at  Hoopa  valley,  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  the  United  States  army.  In  general,  such  extreme  results  are  to  be  accepted 
ivith  caution.  The  gauge  may  not  have  been  fairlv  exposed,  or  it  may  have  been  wrongly 
graduated.  But  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  gives,  in  detail,  the  supply  for  each  of  three  months,  which 
seems  to  confirm  his  report:  November,  44.10  inches;  December,  23.79  inches;  January, 
30.95  inches.  An  observer  on  the  South  Yuba,  Nevada  county,  reports  41.95  inches  as  fall- 
ing there  in  the  month  of  December,  1867.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  floods  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  we  may  wonder  whiat  becomes  of  so  much  water. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Hoopa  valley  is  but  about  40  miles  west  of  Fort  Jones,  where 
the  annual  supply  is  set  down  as  16.77  inches.  Both  places  are  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  State,  among  the  Coast  mountains,  and  remote  from  the  ocean. 

In  reference  to  the  climate  of  California  and  its  effect  upon  diseaaes  of  the  longs, 
Lorin  Blodget  says : 

In  California  the  proportion  of  (^a^esof  this  class  has  been  given  imperfectly  for  two  prints, 
on  the  authority  of^  Dr.  Hatch.  Three  years  at  Sacramento,  which  would  represent  the 
average  of  Upper  California  quite  correctly,  give  113  deaths  in  a  total  of  1,251,  or  90.03  per 
1,000,  but  of  this  he  remarks :  '*  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  few  of  the  cases  of  consumptive 
diseases  hitherto  met  with  in  the  valley  have  originated  here.  In  most  if  not  all  the  instances 
the  disease  has  been  implanted  before  reaching  the  country,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  benefited  by  the  change.  Of  admissions  to  the  city  hospital,  San  FrsD- 
Cisco,  for  nearly  two  years,  August  7,  1851,  to  July  1, 1853,  there  were  84  in  a  total  of  1,870 
belonging  to  tne  respiratory  class.  Of  these  but  11  were  of  consumption— 45  per  1,000  of 
all,  and  5. 8  1,000  of  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  the  cases  of  all  diseases  of  this  class 
originating  in  California  will  not  reach  four  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  deaths,  and  will  thus 
stand  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  eastern  States.  (Climatology  of  the  United 
States,  p.  475.) 


PRINCIPAL  ROUTES  THROUGH  CALIFORNIA. 
Tables  of  distances^  fares^  andfreighU^ 

STEAM  NAVIGATION— INLAND  SERVICE. 

San  Francisco  to  Sacramento^  125  miles. — Steamer  Chrysopolis,  1,300  tons,  and  steamer 
Yosemite,  1,100  tons,  daily,  at  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Sacramento  at  2  p.  m.  Through 
fare,  |4  and  |5 ;  to  Benicia,  $2 ;  to  Rio  Vista,  $3.    Through  freight,  $3  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Stockton^  127  miles. — Steamer  Julia,  600  tons,  and  steamer  Cornelia,  000 
tons,  daily,  at  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Stockton  at  4  p.  m.  Fare,  $4  and  $5.  Freight, 
^  50  and  $3  per  ton. 

Sacramento  to  Maiysville^  A^  miles. — Steamers  Flora  and  Governor  Dana,  daily,  at  7  a.m.; 
returning,  leave  Marysville  at  7  a.  m.     Fare,  |4.    Freight,  |5  per  ton. 

Sacramento  to  Red  Bluff,  105  miles — Steamers  Gem  and  Lark,  every  Saturday  morning. 
Fare,  $10.    Freight,  $17  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Napa,  47  miles^  via  Valltjo  and  Mare  Island. — Steamer  Amelia,  summer, 
daily,  at  9  a.  m. ;  winter,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  10  a.  m.  Fare  to  Napa,  |3; 
to  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island,  $2.    Freight,  $2  50  per  ton;  grain  from  Vallejo,  $1  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Suisun,  40  miles,  via  Benicta.— Steamer  Paul  Pry,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.    Fare,  $3 ;  to  Benicia,  $2. 

*  Compiled  from  Holdredge*s  **  Guide-book  of  the  Pacific,"  and  other  authoritiefl. 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  and  freights — Continued. 


CEKTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


Stations, 


Sacramento 

Arcade 

Antelope . . . 

Junction 

Rockliu.... 

Pino 

Newcastle.. 

Auburn 

Clipper  Gap 

Colfax 

Cisco 


«  a 


S 


t 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 


70 
50 
80 
20 

no 

10 
60 
30 
50 


'Z  • 


2 
2 
3 


05 
25 
70 
30 


3  75 


4 
5 
6 


65 

40 
45 


8  25 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SAN  J08&  RAILROAD. 


Stations. 


San  Francisco  . 

Mission 

firannan's 

Bernal 

San  Mi^el . . . . 
School  House.. 
r2-Mile  Farm.. 

San  Bruno 

17-Mile  House  . 

San  Mnteo 

Belmont 

Redwood  City  . 

Men  lo  Park 

May  field 

Mountain  View. 
Lawrence's.  ... 
Santa  Clara.... 
San  Jose 


28 

CD  '^ 

08?, 


|0 


40 
45 
50 
65 
75 


1  05 
1  15 
J  25 
I  25 


2® 


CO    3) 


|0  20 
25 
35 
50 
60 
70 
75 
90 
1  00 
1  25 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


50 
70 
80 
10 
25 
40 
50 


SAC^RAMEtNTO  to  STOCKTON. 


Stations. 


BuckneT*8  .. 
Hicks vi lie  . . 
Liberty  . . . . 
Wood  bridge 
Stockton  ... 


Distance. 


14 

$2  00 

22 

3  00 

29 

3  50 

35 

4  00 

50 

5  00 

Fare. 


Freight, 


Steamers  run  at  irregular  intervals  between  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  carrying  freight 
only. 


SACRAMENTO  TO  NAPA. 


Stations. 


Solano  House 

Silveyvillo 

Vacaville » 

Suisun 

Rockville 

Suscol 

Napa..... 


Distance. 

Fare. 

17 

25 

35 

$3  66 

47 

51 

61 

65 

4  00 

Freight. 


Through  freight,  5  cents  per 
pound. 


Connect  at  Suisun  with  stages  for  Benicia,  and  at  Napa  with  Healdsburg  with  stages,  and 
line  for  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga. 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  and  freights — Continued. 

SACRAMENTO  TO  KNIGHT'S  LANDING. 


Stations. 


Woodland 

Cucbeville 

Knight's  Landing 


Distance. 


20 
25 
35 


Fare. 


|l  50 

2  00 

3  00 


Freight 


Through  by  team,  25  cents  per 


cwt. 


The  Buckeye  and  Cache  Creek  mail  branches  off  at  Woodland. 


STOCKTON  TO  CAMPO  8BC0. 


Stations. 


Waterloo 

Ix>cust  Shade 
Lockeford  ... 

Poland's 

Camanche . . . 
Poverty  Bar  . 
Campo  Seco  . 


Distance. 


8 
]4 
]8 
20 
28 
30 
38 


Fare. 


|1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 


Freight 


Through  freight,  4  cents  per 
pound. 


Connect  at  Campo  Seco  with  stages  for  lone  City,  via  Winter's  Bar,  Lancha  Plana,  and 
Buena  Vista.    Distance,  fifteen  miles ;  fare,  (2. 


STOCKTON  TO  COPPEROPOLIS. 


Stations. 


Twelve-Mile  House. 

Farmington 

Rock  Creek ■.. 

Shafer's 

Telegraph  City 

Copperopolis 


Distance. 


12 

16 
21 
28 
29 
36 


Fare. 


|2  00 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 


Freight 


Stage,  4  cts.  per  pound ;  team, 
\  cent  to  Telegraph  City; 
stage,  4  cents  per  pound; 
team,  f  cent  to  Stockton. 


STOCKTON  TO  SAN  ANDREAS. 


Stations. 


Fifteen-Mile  House 

Gk>rham 

Spring  Valley 

San  Ajidreas 


Distance. 


15 


37 
45 


Fare. 


^  00 


3  50 
5  00 


Freight 


Through  by  express,  10  cents 
per  pound ;  team,  1  cent  per 
pound. 


Connect  with  stage  at  Mokelumne  Hill. 
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Tables  qf  distances,  fares,  and  freiglUs — Gontinnod. 

M ABT8FILLE  TO  LA  PORTE. 


StAtions. 


OroviUis  Tia  Northern  railroad 

Forbestown 

Clipper  Mills 

Strawberry  Valley 

Eagleyille 

La  Porte 


Distance. 

Fare. 

28 

|2  00 

48 

56 

60 

62 

74 

10  00 

Freight 


By  team,  $15  per  ton. 


Connect  at  La  Porte  with  stages  for  Gibsonville. 

Clipper  Mills  is  situated  near  the  eastern  edge  of  Butte  county,  within  one  ouarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Yuba  county  line,  and  in  one  of  the  best  surgar-pino  sections  or  the  State, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  clear  lumber  are  made  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 


MARYSYILLE  TO  FORBESTOWN. 


Stations. 


Sewalls 

Bangor...... . 

Miller's  Ranch 
Brownsville... 
Forbestown ... 


Distance. 

Fare. 

12 

51  50 

20 

2  50 

24 

3  00 

32 

4  00 

37 

5  00 

Freight. 


Connect  at  Forbestown  with  stages  for  La  Porte. 


MARYSYILLE  TO  DOWKIEYHXE. 


Stations. 


Brown's  Valley 
Foster's  Bar  ... 
Camptonville  .. 
Goodyear's  Bar. 
Downieyille  ... 


Distance. 


12 
36 
41 
57 
62 


Fare. 

|1  00 

"Too" 

9  00 
10  00 

Freight. 


Express,  2  cents  per  pound. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

9  cents  per  pound. 

10  cents  per  pound. 


MARYSYILLE  TO  NORTH  SAN  JUAN. 


Stations. 


Empire  Ranch . 
French  Coral... 

Birchville 

Sweetland 

North  San  Juan 


Distance. 

Fare. 

16 

$2  00 

30 

3  00 

32 

3  50 

34 

4  00- 

37 

5  00 

Freight. 


By  express,  in  summer,  f  to  f 
cent  per  pound ;  in  winter, 
1  to  li^  cents  per  pound. 


Freight  firom  Lincoln,  35  miles  distant,  to  North  San  Juan,  in  summer,  f  to  1  cent  per 
pound ;  in  winter,  H  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
Connect  at  North  San  Juan  with  North  Bloomfield,  Forest  City,  and  Nevada  stages. 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  ond  freights — Continued. 

OAKLAND  TO  SOMERVILLE. 


Stations. 


Lnfayette 

*  Walnut  Creek 

tPacheco  

Clayton 

Carbondale 

tSomcrvillo 


Distance. 

Fare. 

12 

61  00 

16 

1  50 

2L 

2  00 

30 

2  50 

:w 

2  75 

35 

3  00 

Freight. 


*  CoDucct  with  DaavUlo  sta^it.         t  Connect  with  MartineK  stages.         I  Connect  with  Antioch  stagei 


WALNUT  CREEK  TO  DANVILLE. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Alamo. ..... .... ..-.-- .......... .... 

3 

7 

$0  50 
75 

Danville 

ANTIOCli  TO  SOMEKSVILLE. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Somersviile 

6 

$0  50 

$4  per  ton. 

Connect  at  Antioch  with  Stockton  boats. 


OAKLAND  TO   SAN  JOSt. 


Stations. 


San  Antonio  . . 
San  Leandro.. 
San  Lorenzo . . 

Alvarado 

Centreville.... 

Mission 

Warm  Springs 
San  Joso 


Distance. 

Fare. 

3 

$0  50 

9 

75 

12 

1  00 

17 

1  00 

21 

2  00 

26 

2  00 

30 

2  00 

42 

2  50 

Freight 


1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

1  c-ent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound. 
2|  cents  per  pound. 


SAN  JOS&  TO  ALMADEN  MINES. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Mines  a.a. <..... ^... 

12 

$1  00 

WEST   OF  THE   ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
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Tables  of  distances^  fareSj  and  freights — Continued. 

SAN  J0S6  TO  LOS  ANGELES. 


Stations. 


Natividad 

Bams's 

Salinas 

Cock's 

Jolone 

Plieto 

Hot  Sprinps 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

Foxeii*8 

Santa  Jnez 

Santa  Barbara  .. . 
San  Buenaventura 

Las  Posio 

Mountain  Station. 

Lone  Station 

Los  Angeles 


Distance. 

Fare. 

52 

$4  50 

62 

6  00 

82 

8  00 

108 

11  00 

120 

12  00 

132 

14  00 

166 

16  00 

IIH) 

18  00 

240 

19  00 

265 

20  00 

310 

20  00 

342 

23  CO 

362 

25  00 

.382 

26  00 

402 

27  00 

418 

28  00 

Freight. 


4^  cents  per  pound. 
6  cents  per  pound. 
8  cents  per  pound. 

11  cents  per  pound. 

12  cents  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  pound. 
16  cents  per  pound. 

18  cents  per  pound. 

19  cents  per  pound. 

20  cents  per  pound. 
20  cents  per  pound. 
23  cents  per  pound. 

25  cents  per  pound. 

26  cents  per  pound. 

27  cents  per  pound. 

28  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  with  stages  for  San  Podro,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  and  Clear  Lake. 

SAN  iO^t  TO  SOUTH  SAN  JUAN. 


Stations. 


Fifteen-Mile  House 

Twentj-one-Mile  House 

BumetVs 

Gilroy 

San  Juan 


Distance. 


15 
21 


30 
42 


Fare. 


$1  00 
1  50 


2  00 

3  00 


Freight. 


1  cent  per  pound. 

1  \  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

3  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  at  San  Juan  with  stages  for  Watsonville,  Salinas,  and  Monterey. 


SAN  JOSt  TO  VISALIA. 


Stations. 


Hallenbeck's 
San  Luis.... 
Lone  Willow 

Temple's 

Firebaum's . , 
Fresno  City 
Elk  Horn  ... 
King's  River 
Cross  Creek . 
Visalia 


Distance. 

Fare. 

50 

$5  00 

66 

7  00 

84 

9  00 

98 

11  00 

110 

14  00 

128 

17  00 

150 

20  00 

168 

21  00 

180 

23  00 

192 

25  00 

Freight. 


5  cents  per  pound. 
7  cents  per  pound. 
9  cents  per  pound. 
1 1  cents  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  pound. 
17  cents  per  pound. 

20  cents  per  pound. 

21  cents  per  pound. 
23  cents  per  pound. 
25  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  with  10. 30  a.  m.  tT(un  from  San  Francisco.    Seml-wcekly  in  winter ;  through  in 
three  days. 
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TdbUs  qf  distances,  fares,  and  freights — Continued. 

BAN  JOSk  TO  LEXmOTON. 


Station. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Tjoxinetou.  ........•...••••  .....•••.. 

$1  00 

50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

PETALUIHA  TO  BODEGA. 


Stations. 


Stony  Point. 
Sebastopol.. 
Bodega 


Distance. 


8 
16 
26 


Fare. 


|l  00 
2  00 
2  50 


Freight. 


Express  i  cent  per  poond. 
Express  1  cent  per  poond. 
Express  1  cent  per  poand. 


Connect  at  PetaluBia  with  boats  for  San  Francisco,  and  stages  for  Cloverdale  and  Mendo- 
cino. 

PETALUMA  TO  CLOVEROALC. 


Stations. 


Santa  Rosa  . 
Marie  West . 
WindHor.... 
Heardsbnrg. 
Geyserville . 
Cloverdale.. 


Distance. 

Fare. 

16 

$1  50 

22 

2  00 

26 

2  25 

32 

3  00 

39 

3  50 

49 

4  50 

Freight. 


I  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
H  cent  per  pound. 

Team,  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 
If  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 


Connect  at  Heardsbnrg  with  stages  for  Skagg8*8  and  the  Geyser  Springs. 
Connect  at  Cloverdale  with  stages  for  Big  River  and  Ukiah,  and  Long  Valley. 


PETALUMA  TO  DUKCAM*S  fttlLL. 


Stations. 


Two  Rock  Valley. 

Bloomfield 

Valley  Ford 

Bodega  Comers.  .. 

Bodega  Bay 

Duucan*8  Point.  .. 
Dancan*sMill 


Distance. 

Fare. 

8 

$1  00 

14 

1  50 

18 

2  00 

22 

2  50 

27 

3  00 

31 

3  50 

36 

4  00 

Fi-eight. 


i  cent 
^  cent 
f  cent 
1  cent 
1  cent 
1  cent 
1  cent 


per  pound, 
per  pound, 
per  pound, 
per  pound, 
per  pound, 
per  pound, 
per  pound. 


Stations. 


Gordon  Valley 

Big  Canon 

Berreyesa  Valley 

Sulphur  Spring  House. 
Knoxville 


8UISUN  TO  KNOXVILLE. 


Distance. 


25 
30 
44 

50 


Fare. 


$2  50 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 


Freight 


1  cent  per  pound. 
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Tables  qf  distances^  fares,  affreights — Continued. 

NAPA  TO  UPPER  LA&E. 


Sebastopol. 
St.  Helena. 
Calistoi 


Stations. 


>ffa 

Jjower  Lake . 
KeUey  Creek 
Lakeport .... 
Upper  Lake  . 


Distance. 


9 
20 
27 
62 
72 
87 
101 


Fore. 


$0  50 

1  00 

2  00 
7  00 
7  50 
650 

10  00 


Freight 


Connect  at  Napa  with  Sacramento  stages  and  boats  for  San  Francisco. 


L08  ANGELES  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 


Stations. 


Anaheim 

San  Juan  Capistrano 

San  Lnis  Bej 

San  Diego 


Distance. 


90 

60 

93 

130 


Fare. 


$3  00 
6  00 
8  00 

12  00 


Freight. 


LOS  ANGELES  TO  SAN  BERNARDINO. 


Stations. 


El  Monte 

Mud  Springs... 

Sosamongo 

San  Bernardino 


Distance. 


14 
30 
45 
65 


Fare. 


$1  00 
2  50 
4  00 
500 


Freight. 


2^  cents  per  ponnd. 


Connect  with  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jos6  stages,  and  Los  Angeles  and  Cleveland  stages. 


LOS  ANGELES  TO  SAN  PEDRO. 


Stations. 


Saasee 

Los  Cnorvos 
Wilmington 
San  Pe£ro.. 


Distance. 


7 
11 
22 
26 


Fare. 


10  25 
025 
0  50 
0  50 


Freight. 
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Tabic  of  distances  from  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  various  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  the  world ;  prepared  by  J, 
H.  Riley,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  and  verified  by  J.  E. 
Hilgard,  esq..  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  to  accompany  statistical 
report  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


From— 


To- 


HoDolulu.  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Son  Francisco 

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AspinwAll 

Panama 

Do 

Do 


New  York,  via  Cape  Horn 

New  York,  via  Panatna 

Panama,  New  Granada 

CaDao,  Pern 

Valparaiso,  Cbili 

Acapuico,  Mexico 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Guaymas,  Mexico 

Cape  San  Lucas,  Mexico 

San  Diego,  California 

San  Francisco,  California 

Portland,  Oregon 

Victoria,  Victoria  Island 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia.. 
New  Archangel,  (Sitka  IsPd,)  Alaska. 

Yokohama,  Japan 

Canton,  China 

Svdney,  New  South  Wales 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

Jeddo,  via  Honolulu 

Shanghai,  via  Honolulu 

Hong  Kong,  via  Honolulu 

Sydney,  via  Honolulu 

Melbourne,  via  Honolulu 

Calcutta,  via  Honolulu 

New  York,  via  Cape  Horn 

New  York,  via  Panama ^.. 

Panama 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

Acapuico,  Mexico 

Manzanillo,  Mexico 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Guaymas,  Mexico 

Cape  Sau  Lucas,  jtfexico 

San  Diego,  California 

Portland,  Oregon 

Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia.. 

Now  Archaneel,  (Sitka  Island) 

Knnagawa,  Japan 

Milford  Haven,  England 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Canton,  China 


Shortest  dis- 
tances. 


NauVl  miles. 


4,3^ 
4,560 
5,172 
5,928 
3, 282 
2,856 
2,580 
2,658 
2,262 
2,080 
2,256 
2,310 
2,^58 
2,370 
3,354 
4,«48 
4,405 
4,810 
4,460 
5,328 
6,012 
6,456 
6,860 
6,810 


2,886 

3,912 

5,124 

1,740 

1,472 

1,200 

864 

1,104 

400 

462 

654 

690 

1,284 


4,390 
4,4:10 
7,633 
8,760 


Shortest  sail- 
ing routes. 


NaMiH  miles. 

14,376 
6,587 
4,5IK) 
5,361 
5,990 
3,282 
2,856 
3,012 
2,608 
2,262 
2,080 
2,330 
2,330 
2,410 
2,370 
3.475 
5,017 
4,820 
5,280 
5,580 
6,740 
7,000 
6,700 
7,160 
11,380 
14,000 
5,287 
3,260 
4,010 
5,300 
1,850 
1.550 
1,390 
1,530 
1,145 
450 
570 
746 
815 
1,290 
4,900 
4.500 
4,540 
7. 690 
91577 
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SECTION    IIII. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY* 

AREA   OP  CAUFORNIA,  ARABLE  LANDS,   POPULATION,  PRODUCT    OF    PRECIOUS    METALS. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  TREASURE,  COINAGE,  &C. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  Report  for  1867,  says : 

California  extends  alonfi:  the  Pacific  coast  750  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  230.  Its 
area  is  18d,9dl  sqnare  miles,  or  1^0,947,840  acres,  of  which  not  less  than  89,000,000,  includ- 
ing swamp  and  tale  lands  capable  of  reclamation,  are  suited  to  some  kinds  of  profitable  hus- 
bandry. Of  these  over  40,000,000  are  fit  for  the  plough,  and  the  remainder  present  excellent 
fiEkcilities  for  stock-raising,  fruit-growing,  and  all  the  otoer  branched  of  agriculture.  This  agri- 
cultural area  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy.  The 
State  also  contains  about  40,000,000  of  acres  of  mineral  land,  unsurpassed  for  productiveness. 

About  30,000,000  of  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  a  residue  unsurveyed  of  90,000,000. 
Nearly  9,000,000  have  been  granted  to  the  State  by  the  general  government,  under  various 
acts  of  Congress,  for  common  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  public  buildings,  and  internal 
improvements. 

Of  the  40,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  14,000,000  are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  16.000,000  in  the  coast  valleys,  and  the  residue  in  the  region  called 
the  *' Colorado  desert,"  in  Owen*s  river  valley  and  the  Elatnath  basin.  When  irrigation  is 
practiced  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  it  must  be  within  a  few  years,  and  the  valley  of  the  Col- 
orado is  brought  under  irs  influence,  much  of  what  is  now  characterized  as  **  desert"  will 
become  productive  and  valuable.  The  land  not  fit  for  the  plough,  but  valuable  for  grazing 
and  in  a  measure  for  horticultural  purposes,  especially  the  grape  culture,  is  to  be  found  on 
the  foot-hills  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  mountains. 

Langley,  in  his  Pacific  Coast  Directoiy,  estimates  that  65,000,000  acres  are 
adapted  to  agricultm^,  15,000,000  to  grazing  purposes,  that  4,000,000  are  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands ;  also,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  is  capable  of 
reclamation,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  each  year  being  added  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  State.  The  area  of  lakes,  bays  and  mountains  he  estimates  at 
14,000,000. 

Of  the  65,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  [says  the  same  authority,  ]  there  were  returned 
by  the  county  assessors,  for  the  year  1865,  as  under  fence,  4,055,690  acres,  and  under  culti- 
vation 1,504,680  acres.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  but  six  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  the  State  under  fence,  and  little  over  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  under  cultivation. 
The  returns  for  1866  will  increase  these  estimates  about  15  per  cent. 

19      • 
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TaWe  e^Qfiting  the  countff  scats  qf  the  different  cotmtiea,  legiA  di^nces,  jwpHlafiM 
of  1860  and  1866,  iCc. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  hij  sea  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the 
port  qf  San  Francisco  during  the  first,  second^  third,  end  fourth  quarters  qf 
1867,  as  declared  at  tJic  custom-house. 


PMiama,  New  Qmnoda  . . . 

8«n  Joan  del  Sur 

V'<^oria,  Briti«h  €k>lninbia. 

Cttina  and  Japan 

Earope,  direct 

£u«tern  porti,  dirvct 

AustrHlia. 

Mexico 

Hawaiian  ImI ands 

Other  conntriti '.... 

Total 


ArrivalB 

* 

DepartoreD. 

i 

• 

1 

O 

i 

1 

1 

u 

cS 

• 

u 

i 

0 

& 

& 

0 

9 

•a 

0 

0 

0 

s 

m 

6.4C9 

3 

^ 

^ 

o 

s 

.0 
2,434 

o 

3,089 

5,654 

5,630 

20.782 

2,227 

3,168 

2,194 

10,074 

1,766 

1,519 

1,074 

1,835 

6,791 

867 

1,413 

1,005 

l,a'>5 

4.343 

242 

236 

341 

405 

1,224 

77 

134 

120 

71 

402 

4G3 

3,129 

1.429 

273 

4,294 

424 

410 

1,232 

2,433 

4,499 

12 

6 

13 

31 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

156 

4 

1,267 
593 

315 

702 

96 

67 

67 

193 

73 

230 

97 

156 

111 

67 

107 

441 

145 

227 

67 

105 

544 

63 

51 

47 

99 

260 

90 

18 

47 

54 

139 

15 

9 

344 

14 

382 

6,086    10,906 

10,150 

8,510 

35.672 

3.881 

5,296 

5.011 

6,281 

20,469 

RECAPITULATION. 


l8t  quarter. 

2d  quarter. 

3d  quarter. 

4th  quarter. 

TotaL 

AniVSlff  .......rx TTT r 

6,066 
3,881 

10,926 
5,296 

10,150 
5,011 

8,510 
6,281 

35,672 

Departnrefl. ................................. 

20,469 

OiUn 

2,205 

5,630 

5,139 

2,229 

15,2C3 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  featnres  of  the  past  year  is  the  increase  in  population  which 
reached  our  shores  dnrine  its  passaee.  The  arrivals  during  the  second  and  toird  quarters  were 
Boro  numerous  than  in  the  nrnt  and  fourth  quarters,  while  the  departures  for  the  fourth  quarter 
exceed  those  of  any  other.  This  we  believe  to  be  contrarv  to  toe  general  rule.  Heretofore 
the  greatest  number  of  arrivals  by  sea  have  been  during  the  last  quarter,  and  the  departures 
fewer.  People  at  the  east  are  generally  mora  anxious  to  leave  when  the  ligors  of  their  severe 
winters  commence,  while  those  who  have  been  residents  of  the  Pacific  coast  usually  evince 
more  desire  to  go  eastward  when  the  spring  has  fairly  opened  and  our  winds  commence. 
Daring  the  year  1867  the  arrivals  by  sea  exceeded  the  departures  by  J5,203.  But  we  have 
also  received  large  additions  overland.  Our  probable  increase  from  abroad  will  reach  27,000 
souls.  Large  numbers  are  known  to  be  on  toeir  way  from  Sweden,  Germanv,  and  Norway, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  fine  farming  land  have  already  been  purchased  ana  made  ready  for 
their  reception. — [Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review. 


PRODUCT  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS,  ETC. 

Receipts  axd  Exports  of  Treasure. — Tho  following  tables  derived  from 
official  sources  are  copied  from  the  Commercial  Hei'ald  and  Market  Review  : 

TREASURE  PRODUCT,  IMPORTS,  ETC. 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  all  sources  through  regular  public  channels  during  tho  post 
twelve  months,  as  compared  with  1866,  have  b^n  as  follows: 

1866. 

From  California  northern  mines $38, 715, 340 

From  California  southern  mines 5, 149,749 

From  Coastwise  ports, Oregon,  &c 5,940,536 

Imports,  forei^,  British  Columbia,  &c 2, 887, 028 

Total 52,692,653 


1867. 

$40, 927, 309 

4, 477, 461 

6,192,7.34 

3, 969, 322 


55,566,826 
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From  an  examination  of  tho  statementB  of  treasnre  received  in  this  city,  it  will  be  seen  tbat 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  the  amount  received  from  the  northern 
mines  the  past  over  the  preceding  year ;  the  grater  portion  of  this  increment  being  due  to 
tho  State  of  Nevada.  The  receipts  from  the  sonthem  mines  have  meantime  fallen  off  mate- 
rially, whilo  those  from  coastwise  ports,  Oregon,  &c.,  have  increased  slightly,  and  those  from 
British  Colombia  and  other  foreign  ports  very  considerably.    The  ballion  transmitted  the 

gast  year  to  this  city,  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co*s.  express,  as  being  the  product  of  the 
tato  of  Nevada,  amounted  to  $18,000,000.  To  this  sum  may  be  added,  perhaps,  |500,0(X) 
to  represent  the  amount  of  bullion  arriving  during  the  year  in  private  bands,  making  a  total 
product  for  that  State  for  1867  of  $1 8,500,000.  Of  this  sum  about  $2,000,000  may  be  set  down 
as  the  product  of  Reese  river  and  other  outside  localities,  leaving  the  balance  $16,000,000  to  be 
credited  to  the  Comstock  lode.  In  apportioning  the  prodnct  of  Uiese  several  outside  localities, 
about  $1,500,000  should  be  set  down  to  account  of  what  is  usually  termed  tho  Reese  riTrr 
country,  which,  for  the  end  in  view,  should  be  made  to  embrace  all  the  outlyine  districts  about 
Austin ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Lander,  Nve,  and  Lincoln  counties,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Silver 
Peak  district,  which  lies  in  Esmeralda  county,  and  which  has  turned  out  but  little  bullion 
the  past  year.  The  remaining  half  million  may  be  divided  between  Humboldt  and  Esmeralda 
counties  in  the  following  proportions :  $300,000  for  the  former,  and  $200,000  for  the  latter, 
none  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State,  except  Storey,  containing  the  Comstock  lode,  pro- 
ducing any  bullion  worth  naming.  These  figures,  as  will  be  seen,  denote  for  the  year  in 
question  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  State  at  large  over  the  yield  of  any  former  year ;  this 
rate  of  increase  bein^  in  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  Comstock  lode  and  the  outside  precincts. 
The  product  of  the  former  for  1866  was  estimated  at  $16,250,000,  and  of  the  other  localities 
named,  $1,250,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  was  assigned  to  Reese  rivcr,and  $250,000  to  Hum- 
boldt and  Esmeralda.  While,  however,  such  ^praiifying  gains  have,  during  this  period,  aiji;- 
nalized  the  progress  of  Nevada,  the  ^ear  has  ratner  been  one  of  preliminary  preparation  than 
of  progress  and  frujtion ;  the  most  of  the  companies  owning  what  may  be  considered  the  more 
promising  of  the  outside  mines,  having  been  engaged  at  heavy  expense  in  developing  their 
claims,  and  erecting  mills— very  few  of  them  in  active  productive  operation.  These  mills  will 
soon  be  completed,  and  the  mines  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  placed  in  condition  to  yield 
ores  largely,  rendering  it  probable  that  still  more  marked  additions  will  bo  made  to  the  bullion 
returns  of  the  State  the  present  than  was  done  the  past  year,  and  almost  iosurin?  for  that 
State  a  total  product  for  1868  of  $20,000,000.  Even  if  the  Comstock  mines  should  not 
advance  their  yield,  or  should  suffer  some  small  abatement,  this  result  will  probably  be  attained, 
as  there  is  an  almost  certainty  of  the  mines  at  Silver  Peak  and  those  about  Belmont  turning 
out  a  large  amount  of  bullion  the  current  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promised  gains  for 
Humboldt  and  Esmeralda. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  destination  of  treasure  shipments  from  this  port 
during  the  past  14  years — from  1854  to  1807,  inclusive : 


Years. 

Fasten  ports. 

England. 

China. 

Panama. 

Other  ports. 

Totals. 

1854.... 
1855.... 
1856.... 
1857.... 
1858.... 
1859.... 
I860.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.... 
1865.... 
1866.... 
1867.... 

$46,533,166 
38, 730, 564 
39,895,294 
35,531,778 
35,891,236 
40,146,437 
35, 719, 206 
32,628,011 
26,194,035 
10, 389, 330 
13,316,122 
20, 583, 390 
29,244,891 
23, 355, 903 

$3,781,080 

5,182,156 

8,666,289 

9, 347, 743 

9,265,739 

3,910,930 

2, 672, 936 

4,061,779 

12,950,140 

28, 467, 256 

34, 436, 423 

15, 432, 639 

6, 532, 208 

5,841,184 

$965,887 
889,675 
1,308,852 
2, 993, 264 
1,916,007 
3,100,756 
3, 374, 680 
3,541,279 
2, 660, 754 
4,206,370 
7, 888, 973 
6, 963, 522 
6,527,287 
9,031,504 

$204,592 
231,207 
253,268 
410,929 
299, 265 
279, 949 
300,819 
349,769 
434,508 

2, 503, 296 
378, 795 

1,224,845 
511,550 
372, 552 

$560,908 

128,129 

573, 732 

692,978 

175,779 

202, 390 

258,185 

95,920 

322,324 

505, 6b7 

686,888 

1,103,832 

1,548,457 

3,075,149 

$52,045,633 
45,161,731 
50. 697. 434 
48,976,692 
47, 548, 026 
47, 640, 462 
42,325,916 
40,676,758 
42,561,761 
46,071,920 
56,707,201 
45,308,227 
44,364,393 
41,676,292 

Totals. 

428,159,453 

150, 548, 502 

55, 368, 810 

7,755,344 

9, 930, 338 

651,762,446 
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Oolud.       TotiL     (TDBOiDrd.    Colnsd.       TctaL 


W    S:I7*D.6T7  «ste 


3.TIMIM3|      BHOISl      Mi,"U 


Ja 

I4S5.7I1 

mw^ 

Toul..- 

S.1«H13 

1.320,147 

6,428,960|*,IDS,07S 

i,<Ma.Tri 

5,1*3,749 

a,l)l3,35«i 

1,4«.10S 

4,4T7,4« 

cara 

1138.811 

Mfil,734 

tKT.BM 

130.833 

tasa.TB3 

$344,44) 

k:s 

S3« 

en.tioo 

-.68,80. 

813,9*5 

<15,»0 

Mil's 

6,948.511 

H8.SC5 

7,m.m 

5.397,100 

sa.m 

5,020.531 

5,«63,337 

$H3ai  $350,831 

1U,8B1  J3!I.B83 

31,284;  M^CSa 

7,4W|  311,5:15 

S1»!744J  375,437 

&,55(il  '49«,4gO 

Bo,s8M  e^^•J2» 

im>,Kol  su.iXH 

4S,*30j  ""  """ 


er.avTle,  103,734 


1863. 

iec6. 

1887. 

|48.706,S61 
»,!»l.i»iB 

$I4,«>6.«» 

a3,as<t,ira 

49.791.725 
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Statement  of  tJte  amount  and  destination  of  treasure  exported  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  pear  ending  December  31,  1867,  as  declared  at  tlie  custom-house. 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

In  Jannary $2,809,235  55 

In  February 1,396,207  24 

In  March 1,646,058  86 

In  April 1,186,780  34 

InMay 2,535,232  56 

In  June 2,661,643  57 

In  July 2,389,688  29 

In  August 1,610,041  45 

InSeptember 1,337,755  30 

In  October 1,024,552  18 

InNovember 1,%7,828  43 

In  December 2,800,881  68 

$23,355,903  45 

TO  ENGLAND. 

In  January 703,070  85 

In  February 384,098  00 

In  March 357,061  60 

In  April 297,174  02 

InMay 788,772  13 

In  June 502,834  36 

In  July 616,302  22 

In  August 515,691  91 

InSeptember 493,065  34 

In  October 704,600  43 

InNovember 321,514  42 

In  December 156,408  71 

5,841,183  99 

TO  FRANCE. 

In  January 122,331  56 

In  February 105,079  91 

In  March w 67,000  00 

In  April 69,537  25 

InMay 101,509  48 

In  June 117,400  57 

In  July 183,751  64 

In  August 234,905  70 

InSeptember 106,600  42 

In  October 34,772  40 

In  November 65, 555  27 

InDecember -^....  74,791  53 

1,283,235  73 

TO  CHINA. 

In  Jnnuaxy 806,076  27 

In  February 376,206  32 

In  March 110,642  72 

In  April 1,081,513  57 

InMay 760,0;J7  73 

In  June 698,933  73 

In  July 1,746,078  69 

In  August 385,540  53 

InSeptember 1,180,308  18 

In  October 1,119,629  84 

InDecember 766,546  77 

9,031,504  35 

TO  JAPAN. 

In  January 21,685  46 

In  March 10,000  00 

In  April 2,238  72 

InMay 2,845  00 

In  July 1.100  00 

InSeptember JO.OOO  Oo 

InOctober 650  00 

InDecember 593,430  34 

641,949  52 
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TO  FAMABIA. 

In  Janaaly 

In  Febniary 

In  March 

In  April 

In  May 

In  June 

In  July 

In  Angnst 

In  September 

In  October 

In  November 

In  December 


190,000  00 
30,000  00 
30, 000  00 
29,000  00 
30.000  00 
30, 000  00 
30,000  00 
32, 127  40 
40, 000  00 
30,000  00 
31,424  30 
30,000  00 


1372.651  70 


TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  February 

In  April 

In  May 

In  June 

In  July 

In  October 

In  December.... 


20,000  00 

45,r>50  00 

28,400  00 

8,000  00 

3,000  00 

8,660  00 

58,370  00 


171,080  00 


TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

In  April 

In  June 

In  July 

In  Angnst 

In  October 

In  November • 

• 


1.300  CO 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
18,906  00 
29,826  42 


57,032  45 


TO  MEXICO. 

In  January 

In  February 

In  March 

In  October 

In  December..... 


In  Febmary 
In  March... 


TO  VALPARAISO. 


10,000  00 
3,000  00 

13,000  00 
5,000  00 

11,000  00 


399,849  08 
323.601  89 


42,000  00 


723,4(0  97 


TO  TAHITI. 

In  FebruATy  ...-.*  — .  —  •—- - 600  00 

TO  VICTORIA. 

In  February 50,000  00 

In  October 80,000  00 

In  December 25,000  00 

155,000  00 

Total,1867 Ml, 676,722  16 

Total,1866 44,364,393  05 

Decreasethis  year 2,688,100  89 


*  To  the  flgaret  representing  the  amoant  of  treurare  shipped  hence  in  1867  would  Justly  be  added  about 
$8,000,000  sent  ewt  by  the  United  States  sub-treasurer  In  this  city,  whereby  the  total  sum  sent  out  of  tlio 
country  reached  $48,000,000  for  the  last  year.  This  officer  shipped  on  government  account  $11,500,000  la  18tMJ, 
thoagh,  so  near  ai  we  can  learn,  not  over  $6,000,000  were  shipped  by  him  last  year. 
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Amount  op  Bullion  Assayed  and  Taxed. — ^The  following  table,  pre- 
pared at  the  office  of  tbo  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenne,  shows  the  total 
amount  of  bullion  produced  in  the  United  States,  upon  which  the  revenue  tax 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  has  been  collected  during  the  calendar  year  1867.^ 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  bullion  is  not  always  assayed  and  assessed  in  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  produced.  California,  for  example,  shows  a 
total  estimated  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  coin  of  $28,840,139  j  this 
includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  product  of  Idaho,  Washington  Territoiy, 
and  Oregon.  Nearly  all  the  bullion  produced  in  Nevada  is  assessed  in  that 
State ;  whilst  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  assessments  are  upon  bullion 
deposited  there  from  other  sources.  The  table,  therefore,  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
showing  the  aggregate  product  upon  which  taxes  have  been  collected.  The 
total  value  assessed,  viz :  $58,175,047,  and  the  actual  product  for  1867,  as  esti- 
mated in  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (page  3,)  viz :  $75,000,000, 
show  a  difference  of  $16,824,953.  Of  this  amount  a  portion  may  bo  accounted 
for  as  remaining  unassayed,  and  some  may  have  escaped  taxation. 

Statement  slwwing  the  tax  returned  on  bullion  as  assayed  from  e/ich  State  and  Ter- 
ritory qf  tJie  United  States  for  tJie  calendar  year  1867;  dtsOy  tJie  value  qf  the 
bullion  in  currency  and  its  estimated  value  in  coin^  assuming  that  tJie  average 
premium  on  gold  for  the  year  was  38f  per  cent,  or  that  one  dollar  in  currency 
was  worth  seventy-two  cents  in  coin. 


states  and  Territories. 


CaHfomia  ... 
Colorado.... 

Idaho  

Montana  .... 

Nevada 

New  York... 

Oregon 

Pennivlvania 

Utab 

Washington. 

Total  . 


Tax  in  currency 
on  gold  bullion. 


$193,366  74 

1,447  45 

5,680  12 

11,413  70 

43, 865  20 

28. 140  27 

10,  C24  GO 

14. 030  14 

4,087  16 

1,563  02 


313,618  40 


Tax  In  currency 
on  silver  bul- 
lion. 


$6,912  00 


1,682  02 

44 

77,021  21 

3,007  70 

4  61 

1,747  00 


90,374  98 


Valneoftbegold 
bullion,  in  cur- 
rency. 


$38,673,348 

889,490 

1,136,024 

2,282,740 

8.773.040 

5.638,054 

2.004.920 

2.806.028 

817,432 

312,604 


62,723,680 


Value  of  the  rfl* 
Tcr  bullion,  in 
currenpy. 


$1,383,4(1) 


336,404 

88 

15,494,942 

601.540 

9S3 

349,400 


18,074,996 


states  and  Territories. 


California . . . 
fJolorado .... 

Idaho  

Montana..... 

Nevada  

New  York... 

Oregon 

PennsylvKaia 

Utah 

Washbigtou. 

Total. 


Total  value  of 
gold  and  silver 
bullion,  in  cur- 
rency. 


$40,055,748 

289.400 

1.472.428 

2,282,828 

24,177,282 

6,229,594 

2.005,842 

3, 155. 428 

817, 4:« 

312,601 


80,798,676 


Estimated  value 
of  gold  bullion, 
in  coin. 


$27,844,811 

208.433 

817,937 

1. 643, 573 

6. 31G,  589 

4,052,199 

1, 443, 542 

2,020,340 

588,551 

225,075 


45,161,050 


Estimated  value 
of  silver  bul> 
lion,  fn  cola. 


$995,328 


242,211 

63 

11.091,054 

433,109 

664 

351,568 


13,013,997 


Total  estimated 
value  of  (."old 
and  silver  bul- 
lion, in  coin. 


$2?,  840, 139 

2r«.433 

1,060,148 

1,643.636 

17,407,643 

4,485,306 

1.444.S06 

2,271,908 

588.551 

225,073 


«,175,C47 


^  This  tax  is  aboliahed  under  the  new  internal  revenue  act 
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Deposits  and  Coinage. — ^The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and 
coinage  at  the  branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  in  San  Francisco,  daring  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1867 : 

Gold  deposits $18,923,152  17 

SilTer  deposits  and  parchases 613,117  94 

Total  deposits 19,536,270  11 


SuUement  of  coinage  executed. 


Doable  eagles  . 

Eaglei 

Half  eagles 

Qaaiter  eaglm. 


Total. 


Half  dollars  — 
Qnarter  doUars . 

Dimes 

IlxiUr  dimes..... 
Fine  bars 


Total. 


Gold  coinage. 
SUver 


Total. 


Denominations. 


GOLD. 


siLYxn. 


RXCAPITULATIOV. 


No.  of  pieces. 


9iX),750 

9,000 

29,000 

28,000 


986,750 


1,196.000 

48,000 

140,003 

120, 000 

£0 


1.504,000 


986.750 
1,504.020 


2,490,770 


Value. 


$18,415,000  00 

90.000  OO 

145.000  UO 

70,  COO  00 


18, 720. 000  00 


598,000  00 

rj.OCO  GO 

14,000  03 

6, OJO  00 

20.  5W  9-2 


050,  534  93 


18.  T20. 000  00 
65 J,  5J4  9a 


19.370,534  9Q 


The  deposits  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1867,  were  of  the  following  character : 


GOLD  DEPOSITS. 


California,  bullion $5,700,871  12 


Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Montana, 

Nevada, 

Arizona, 

Parted  from  silver  bullion 


It 


•      I,144,4a3  04 

319,620  90 


309, 843  32 
49, 030  47 
48,797  73 

168,901  92 


Fine  bars 10,980,791  94 

Foreign  coin 153,453  31 

Foreign  bullion 47,358  42 


(7,741,548  50 


11,181,603  67 


Total  gold 18,923,152  17 
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SILVER. 

Nevada,  bullion $205,618  87 

Arizona,      **      8,425  74 

Idaho,  "      - 39,727  45 

Parted  from  gold  ballion 69,999  56 

$323,771 0 

Bars 239,799  25 

Foreign  cola 27,595  31 

Foreign  bullion 21,951  76 

289,346  32 

Total  silver 613,117  94 

Silver  bars  stamped $•^0,534  92 

Tolal  gold  and  silver 19,536,270  II 

Fine  bars,  total 20,5:U  92 

Total  Deposits  and  Coinage. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  liis  annual 
report  for  the  year  1867  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at 
the  mint  and  branches  during  the  fiscal  year  was  841,893,100  76,  of  which 
$40,069,200  06  was  in  gold  and  $1,823,900  70  in  silver.  Deducting  the  rede- 
posit,  the  amount  of  actual  deposit  was  $34,537,048  39. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was,  in  gold  coin,  $28,217,187  50 ;  gold  bars, 
$11,621,691  32;  silver  coin,  $986,871;  silver  bars,  $575,823  18;  nickel,  copper, 
and  bronze  coinage,  (one,  two,  three,  and  five-cent  pieces,)  $1,879,540.  Total 
coinage,  $31,083,598  50.     Total  bars  stamped,  $12,197,514  50. 

The  gold  deposits  of  domestic  production  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $2,41 8,  If  7  89; 
at  San  Francisco,  $17,936,169  40;  at  New  York,  $10,320,821  55;  at  Denver, 
$130,559  70.  The  silver  deposits  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $37,399  72;  San 
Francisco,  $744,387  48 ;  New  York,  $274,893  19. 

The  gold  and  silver  deposits  of  foreign  production  were  $2,674,619  46. 

The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  Philadelphia  was  $10,072,060  86 ;  at  San 
Francisco,  $18,225,000;  of  silver,  at  Philadelphia,  $357,490  38;  at  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  $780,048  54 ;  of  bronze,  nickel,  and  copper,  at  Pluladelphia,  $1,879,540. 
Total  number  of  pieces  struck,  54,110,384. 
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NEVADA. 

SECTION    I. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  PHYSICAL  FEATURES.  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

System  op  Mountains,  Plains,  and  Valleys. — This  State,  in  common 
with  the  entire  region  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
is  an  elevated  plain,  having  a  general  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     Grossing  this  plateau  are  many  lyountain  ranges,  the  most  of  which 
have  a  northerly  and  southerly  course,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys 
from  5  to  20  miles  wide,  which  is  also  about  the  width  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
measured  on  a  straight  line  from  base  to  base.     These  mountains  have  an  abso- 
lute height  varying  from  5,000  to  12,000  feet,  being  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  common  level  of  the  country.     The  Sierra  Nevada,  forming  for  some 
distance  a  natural  barrier  along  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State, 
varies  in  height  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet.     This  range  is  covered  with  heavy 
forests  to  its  very  base,  while  all  the  others  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are  barren 
of  wood,  or  but  sparsely  timbered.     This  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys 
is  preserved  with  great  uniformity  throughout  all  parts  of  the  State,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  central  and  eastern  portions.     In  places  these  mountains  disappear, 
or  so  contract  as  to  transform  the  valleys  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of 
which  are  open  and  unobstructed,  while  others  are  dotted  with  buttes,  or  covered 
with  groups  of  rugged  hills.     At  points  along  their  course  these  ranges  are  much 
depressed,  or  cut  by  ravines  stnking  across  their  summits,  forming  passes  so  low, 
and  with  such  gradual  slopes  on  either  side,  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  wagon  roads,  and  even  railways,  across  them.    In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  mountains,  instead  of  running  in  parallel  chains,  are  broken  into  confused 
and  detached  masses,  their  longitudinal  axis  conforming  towards  no  common 
direction.     The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  everywhere  cut  by  deep  ravines  or 
caOons,  the  most  of  them  running  from  crest  to  base,  and  usually  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  their  general  course.     In  some  places  these  ravines  are  but  one  or 
two,  while  in  others  they  are  five  or  six  miles  apart,  dividing  the  mountain  slopes 
into  enormous  ridges,  some  of  them  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the  separating 
canons.     The  latter  are  in  some  cases  well  watered,  perennial  streams  flowing 
through  them,  rendering  irrigation  of  their  banks  always  feasible,  while  in  others 
there  are  neither  springs  nor  running  streams,  whole  mountain  ranges  being,  like 
the  adjacent  plains,  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  water.     As  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
these  interior  ranges  contain  a  few  high  ridges  and  peaks,  upon  which  in  places 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  or  where  deep  drifts  have  been  formed,  the  snow  lies 
throughout  the  year.     Granite,  sienite,  slate,  limestone,  and  porphyry,  are  the 
prevailing  rocks  in  the  composition  of  the  Nevada  mountains,  which  have  gen- 
^fsJily  a  rounded  and  dome-like  contour,  though  occasionally  shooting  up  into 
pyramidal  peaks  and  spire-shaped  summits.     The  tops  of  the  divides  between  the 
lateral  canons  are  especially  apt  to  be  sharp  and  rugged,  the  bare  and  splintered 
rocks  occasionally  standing  far  above  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  sometimes  strongly 
inclined  towards  the  comb  of  the  principal  mountain.     While  the  most  of  these 
ranges  are  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  with  patches  of 
pinon,  juniper,  and  other  scrubby  trees,  much  of  their  surface  is  destitute  of  both 
grass  and  every  other  species  of  useful  vegetation,  fully  three-fourths  being  with- 
out any  kind  of  timber.     Along  some  of  the  streams  flowing  through  the  canons 
are  narrow  strips  of  arable  land  which  frequently,  at  the  point  where  the  former 
opens  into  the  valleys,  spread  out  into  tracts  of  several  acres,  aflbrding  a  suffi- 
ciency of  tillable  land  for  gai'dens  and  small  farms.     Some  of  these  streams  are 
fringed  with  cottonwood,  birch,  willow,  wild  cherrj',  and  similar  trees,  the  most 
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of  them  small,  and  of  but  little  value,  mixed  with  wliich  are  often  varieties  of 
wild  vines,  rose,  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes,  and  other  shrubbery .  Up  the 
most  of  these  canons  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  construct  wagon  roads  leading 
quite  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  a  consideration  of  moment,  as  the  latter, 
the  principal  repositories  of  the  precious  metals,  are  thus  rendered  easily  accessi- 
ble to  loaded  teams ;  and  these  mountain  ridges  sometimes  run  for  100  miles  or 
more  without  any  material  deviation  from  their  general  course.  So  also  do  the 
adjacent  valleys  extend  for  a  like  distance  without  other  obstruction  than  perhaps 
an  occasional  bntte,  or  outstanding  spur,  and  with  no  perceptible  variation  of 
level.  Sometimes  these  valleys,  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  mountains,  or  a 
change  in  their  general  com'so,  exj)and  into  immense  plains,  as  in  the  southeni 
and  northwestern  pai'ts  of  the  State,  or  connect  with  other  valleys  having  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  level,  or,  may  be,  are  separated  from  the  latter  only  hy 
low  ridges  or  swells  of  land  so  inconsiderable  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
building  of  railroads  throughout  the  entire  series.  A  more  favorable  region  for 
the  construction  of  railways  than  is  offered  by  this  system  of  communicatimj  plains 
and  valleys,  especially  where  these  improvements  are  required  to  piu^ue  a  gen- 
erally northern  and  southern  direction,  could  not  be  desired.  Besides,  being  so 
nearly  level,  and  wholly  unobstructed,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  a  dry  sand,  or 
a  compact  sandy  loam,  affords  the  best  possible  material  for  a  road-bed,  whether 
facility  of  construction  or  durability  be  considered.  Upon  these  plains  and  valleys 
nothing  of  a  vegetable  growth  is  to  be  found  larger  or  more  formidable  of  remo- 
val than  the  wild  sage,  a  shrub  that  can,  as  a  general  thing,  bo  plouglied  up 
with  a  single  yoke  of  oxen,  while  their  suifaces  are  ahnost  entirely  free  from 
rocks,  loose  stones,  or  other  obstructions.  But  while  these  valleys  are,  longitn- 
dinally  viewed,  so  neai'ly  level,  they  all  have  a  slight  descent  from  the  foot  of 
the  adjacent  mountains  to  their  centres,  caused  by  the  wash  that,  going  on  for 
years,  has  been  gradually  wearing  down  the  mountains  and  filling  up  the  valleys. 
The  difference  in  altitude  between  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  level 
of  the  valleys,  now  varying  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  was  formerly  much  greater, 
since  at  one  time  the  bottoms  of  the  opposing  mountains  met^  no  doubt,  in  the 
middle  of  the  intei'vening  valley,  making  the  difference  in  altitude  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  at  present.  While  many  of  these  valleys  receive  a  great  nmn- 
ber  of  small  streams  from  the  mountains  on  either  side,  or  about  their  heads,  very 
few  of  them  have  any  large  stream  flowing  through  the  centre,  the  most  of  these  triba- 
tarics  sinking  into  the  arid  and  porous  soil  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  edge  of  the 
valley.  As  a  consequence,  the  latter,  few  of  them  having  any  common  outlet, 
are  great  natural  reservoh-s ;  but  the  water,  resting  upon  the  bed  rock,  can  only 
be  reached  by  penetrating  the  immense  mass  of  superincumbent  debris.  Hence 
wells  in  these  valleys  require  to  be  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  nor  is  water  always 
obtained  even  then ;  though  it  could  no  doubt  be  reached  in  many  places  by 
artesian  boring,  a  method  not  generally  adopted,  if  in  any  instance  yet  resorted 
to  in  this  State.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
water  to  c>au6e  a  stream  to  run  through  the  valley  above  ground,  there  are 
usually  at  points  along  it,  patches  of  alluvial  bottom  constituting  good  plough 
or  grass  lands,  the  quantity  gencrially  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
Reese  river,  Carson,  Umashaw,  Paradise,  and  Fi'anklin  valleys,  afford  good  exam- 
ples of  this  kind.  In  Ruby,  Big  Smoky,  Dcgroot,  and  Toquima,  we  have  examples 
of  lai'go  valleys  containing  much  good  land,  yet  without  open  streams  running 
through  them;  while  in  the  Great  Salt,  Fairview,  j^ston,  Sinkavata,  and 
Sand  Spring  valleys,  there  is  neither  ai'ablo  land  nor  running  water.  In  the 
case  of  the  Big  Smoky  and  similar  valleys,  the  mountain  streams  after  disappear- 
ing make  their  way  underground  towards  their  centres,  where,  meeting  with 
obstructions,  or  gathering  into  natural  basins,  they  saturate  the  earth  and  render 
it  productive.  Much  of  the  soil,  both  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  mountains,  is 
rich  and  friable,  being  easily  tilled  and  abounding  in  the  elements  of  fruitfulness, 
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but  unavailable  for  agricultural  purposes  because  of  its  aridity  and  the  lack  of 
means  for  its  irrigation.  Both  the  open  plains  and  the  more  contracted  valleys 
are,  for  the  most  pail,  destitute  of  timber,  the  only  exceptions  being  where  they 
are  traversed  by  considerable  streams,  as  the  valleys  of  the  Carson,  Walker, 
Tnickee,  and  Humboldt  rivers,  along  which  are  a  few  scattered  cottonwoods 
and  copse  of  willow,  there  being  no  other  trees,  lai'ge  or  small,  along  them.  Both 
the  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  ai'e,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  wholly 
destitute  of  wood,  and  but  ill  supplied  with  grass  and  water,  the  latter,  where 
it  does  occur,  being  often  so  impregnated  with  mineral  substances  as  to  render  it 
unwholesome,  or  so  warm  as  to  be  unfit  for  immediate  use.  Several  of  the  more 
extended  of  these  plains  are  so  arid  and  barren  as  to  justly  merit  the  appellation 
of '*  desert,'^  popularly  applied  to  them.  The  regions  most  strongly  marked  in 
this  respect  are  those  adjacent  to  the  sinks  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Big  Mud  lakes,  and  the  belt  of  country  stretching  from  the  Great 
Salt  valley  of  Churchill  county  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  and 
spreading  out  in  the  desolate  and  sandy  wastes  that  surround  Death  valley  and 
the  sink  of  the  Amargosa,  reputed  to  be  depressed  many  hot  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  characterizing  of  these  sections,  however,  as  peculiarly  sterile  does 
not  imply  that  there  are  not  many  other  considerable  tracts  in  the  State  almost 
equally  worthless,  the  only  difference  being  in  their  more  contracted  area.  To 
tliis  system  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  latter  so  spread  out,  and  often 
connected  together,  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of 
its  own,  but  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  Nevada  is  indebted  for  its  singular  hydrogi*a- 
phy,  this  common  receptacle  of  its  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, a  lake,  sink,  meadow,  alkali  Bat,^  or  a  salt  bed. 

SniKS,  Sloughs  and  Lakes. — The  only  watei-s  of  Nevada  that  are  supposed 
to  reach  the  ocean  consist  of  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  northern,  and 
a  still  smaller  number  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  former  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Owyhie  and  the  Snake  rivers,  and  the  latter  of  the  Colorado.  With 
these  exceptions  all  the  surface  flow  of  the  country  is  collected  in  lakes,  none  of 
them  of  large  size  and  most  of  them  extremely  shallow,  and  in  sinks,  a  name 
popularly  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  these  lakes  fi'om  the  circumstance  that  the 
streams  emptying  into  them  or  received  from  other  lakes  are  here  supposed  to 
sink  and  finally  disappear  beneath  the  surface.  The  idea,  however,  is  erroneous, 
as  these  bodies  of  water,  while  they  are  not  deep,  are  quite  as  permanent  as  any 
other,  though  fluctuating  in  area  with  the  size  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are 
fed.  Most  of  the  mountain  streams  in  this  State  do  sink,  as  ah*eady  stated,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  plains  or  valleys.  Some  of  the  larger  streams  flowing 
through  the  latter,  as  Reese  river,  also  disappear  in  like  manner,  being  absorbed 
by  the  earth  without  accumulating  at  any  point  in  a  lake.  These  are  the  only 
cases  to  which  the  tenn  sink  properly  applies.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  lakes 
having  no  visible  outlet  receive  each  a  largo  stream  without  ovei'flowing  its 
banks,  or  being  greatly  raised  even  when  these  tributaries  are  at  high  stages  of 
water,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  communicate  with  the  sea,  or  perhaps 
with  subterranean  lakes,  through  undergi-ound  passages.  The  consideration, 
however,  that  but  comparatively  little  rain  or  snow  ever  falls  in  this  region, 
while  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  causes  evaporation  and 
absorption  to  go  on  rapidly,  dispenses  in  a  great  measure  with  the  necessity  for 
such  a  theory.  The  only  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  in  Nevada  are  those 
formed  by  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson  and  Franklin  rivers,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  these  streams  respectively,  together  with  Pyramid  lake,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  formed  by  the  waters  of  Truckee  river.  To  Lake  Tahoe,  lying  one- 
third  within  its  limits,  Nevada  can  only  advance  a  corresponding  claim.  By  the 
the  early  emigrants  the  name  Sink  was  given  to  Humboldt  lake,  and  a  lai*ge 
shallow  lake  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  Churchill  county  is  still  called  the 
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Sink  of  the  Carson,  from  tbo  fact  that  it  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  that  river 
through  a  sluggish  tortuous  stream,  in  some  places  having  numerous  channelB, 
and  in  this  country  generally  designated  a  slough.  There  is  also  a  slough  run- 
ning from  Humboldt  lake  to  this  sink,  through  "which  the  former,  at  high  stages, 
discharges  its  water.  Through  a  similar  channel  Pyramid  lake,  when  above  its 
ordinary  level,  sends  its  water  into  Winneraucca  lake,  a  large  shallow  haan 
lying  east  of  Pyramid,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  nearly  dry.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  are  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  Degroot,  Franklin,  and  varioas 
valleys  in  the  Stat^,  the  watera  of  which  are  in  some  cases  fresh  and  pellucid, 
while  in  othei-s  they  are  more  or  less  opaque  and  impure.  About  these  ponds, 
which  are  mostly  shallow,  there  is  often  a  body  of  good  grazing  or  agricul- 
tural land.  Lake  Tahoe,  which  has  a  depth  of  over  1,500  feet,  is  of  an  irreg- 
ular oval  shape,  21  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  and,  though  elevated  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  never  freezes  over,  nor  does  the 
temperature  of  the  water  vary  much  from  57**  winter  or  summer,  a  circumstance 
owing,  probably,  to  its  being  fed  largely  by  springs.  That  it  receives  most  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  but  one  tributary 
stream  of  any  magnitude,  while  its  outlet,  Truckee  river,  carries  a  heavy  body 
of  water.  This  lake,  like  Pyramid,  abounds  in  trout  of  large  size  ai)d  fine 
flavor,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  which,  rising  abniptly 
from  its  shores,  are  covered  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  snow.  These 
mountains  are  heavily  timbered  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce  and  fir.  Pyramid 
lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  is  about 
80  miles  long  and  12  wide,  and  is  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  Roop  county, 
near  the  western  line  of  the  State.     This  lake,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 

E3rramidal  rock  standing  near  its  centre  and  rising  600  feet  above  its  surface, 
as  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above  tide  level.  Like  the  Walker,  it  has  a 
considerable  depth,  and  the  scenery  about  it  is  extremely  grand,  it  being  walled 
round  with  precipitous  mountains  rising  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  Walker 
lake  has  about  the  same  altitude  and  length,  but  is  not  so  wide  as  Pyramid,  it3 
average  width  not  being  over  six  or  seven  miles.  Like  the  latter  it  is  of  an 
irregular  oblong  shape.  The  shores  are  indented  \^ith  numerous  small  bays. 
Besides  an  inferior  species  of  fish  it  contains  the  salmon  trout ;  but  the  latter  are 
not  so  laigo,  numerous  or  well  flavored  as  in  Pyramid  or  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
water  here  being  neither  so  deep  nor  pure.  Walker  lake  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  high  mountains  and  rugged  hills,  the  whole  extremely  arid  and  barren,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  wood,  grass  or  water.  Carson  lake  has  a  diameter  of  ahout 
12  miles;  Humbold  and  Franklin  are  somewhat  smaller.  They  are  all  of  an 
irregular  circular  or  oval  shape,  have  low,  flat  shores,  and  are  nowhere  over  50 
or  60  feet  deep.  Iliey  contain  no  fish  except  suckers  and  others  of  an  inferior 
kind,  the  water  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  small  lakes  and  ponds  in 
the  country,  being  brackish  and  slightly  alkaline— that  of  Humboldt  lake  and 
Carson  sink  so  much  so  as  to  render  the  fish  quite  unpalatable  and  hardly  fit 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  water  in  most  of  the  sloughs, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Humboldt,  which  becomes  greatly 
deteriorated  at  its  lower  stages,  particularly  as  it  approaches  the  lake.  W^ashoe, 
Toshcpah,  Pueblo  and  Guano  are  all  small  and  shallow  lakes,  the  water  of  which 
is  in  some  cases  cleai*  and  sweet,  while  in  others  it  is  discolored  with  earthy  matter, 
or  so  impregnated  with  salt,  soda  or  other  substances  as  to  render  it  distasteful 
if  not  unwholesome.  About  some  of  these  lakes,  as  well  as  along  a  few  of  the 
rivere,  occur  patches  of  tule  lands,  or  ground  overflowed  at  high  water  and  oov- 
citxl  with  a  species  of  large-sized  bulrush.  Where  susceptible  of  easy  drainage, 
these  patches  can  readily  be  converted  into  excellent  meadows.  The  most  exten- 
sive tracts  of  this  land  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humboldt  river,  around 
Cai'son  lake  and  sink,  and  above  Genoa  on  Cai'son  river,  along  the  west  shore 
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of  Franklin,  and  at  the  ontlet  of  Washoe  lake,  smaller  patches  being  met  with 
at  the  sinks  of  the  Umashaw,  Weatherlow,  and  Weraissa  creeks,  Humboldt 
county ,  and  around  several  small  lakes  in  Franklin  valley,  Lander  couuty. 

As  Honey,  Mono  and  Owens  lakes,  though  not  within  the  boundaries  of  Nevada, 
all  lie  west  of  the  Sierra,  and  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  valleys  and  lakes 
stretching  along  the  western  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  first  two  being  very 
near  the  line  of  this  State,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  here  a  passing  description 
of  them.  Honey  Lake,  so  named  from  the  honey-dew  abundantly  precipitated 
throughout  this  region  during  the  summer  months,  is  a  small  and  very  shallow 
body  of  water,  even  at  high  stages,  and  wholly  disappears  in  extremely  dry  seasons. 
Its  principal  confluents,  Willow  creek  and  Susan  river,  sink  into  the  tule  marsh 
before  reaching  the  lake,  the  shores  of  which  are  in  some  places  low  and  swampy, 
while  in  others  they  are  dry  and  elevated.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  is  destitute  of 
fish,  the  water  being  strongly  alkaline.  To  the  west  of  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
valley,  skirted  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  that  direction,  a  strip  of  hilly  country 
separating  it  from  Pyramid  and  Mud  lakes  on  the  east.  Mono  lake,  lying  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  the  dividing  line  between  California  and  Nevada,  derives 
Its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  the  vicinity.  It  is  about 
14  miles  long  and  9  wide,  and,  though  never  sounded,  is  supposed  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  adjacent  mountains  to  be  very  deep;  some  trials  said  to  have 
been  made  with  a  300-foot  line  failed  to  reach  bottom.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  the  centre  of  an  extinct  volcano  filled  up  with  water, 
a  hypothesis  that  assumes  plausibility  from  the  crater-like  form  of  one  of  its 
islands,  as  well  as  of  numerous  small  mountains  in  the  neighborhood.  By  chem- 
ical analysis  a  gallon  of  this  water  weighing  eight  pounds  is  found  to  contain 
1,200  grains  of  solid  matter  consisting  principally  of  chloride  of  sodium,  (com- 
mon salt,)  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  sulphate  of  soda,  (glauber  salt,)  and  silica, 
with  indications  of  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Holding  such  a  large 
percentage  of  these  substances  in  solution  the  water  of  this  lake  is,  of  course,  so 
acid  and  nauseating* as  to  render  it  not  only  unfit  for  drinking  but  even  for 
bathing.  Leather  immersed  in  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  its  corrosive  properties, 
and  no  animal,  not  even  a  fish  or  frog,  can  for  more  than  a  short  time  exist  in 
it.  The  wild  fowl  in  visiting  it  keep  about  the  mouths  of  the  creeks,  where  the 
lake  water  is  mixed  with  that  flowing  from  the  mountains.  The  only  thing 
able  to  live  within  or  upon  the  waters  of  this  lake  is  a  species  of  fly,  which, 
gpringing  from  a  larvae  bred  in  its  bosom,  after  an  ephemeral  life,  dies,  and  col- 
lecting on  the  surface,  is  drifted  to  the  shore,  where  the  remains  collect  in  great 
quantities,  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  ducks  or  gathered  by  the  Indians,  with  whom 
this  forms  a  staple  comestible.  Nestling  under  the  eastern  water-shed  of  the 
Sierra,  this  lake  receives  several  considerable  tributaries;  and,  although  desti- 
tute of  any  outlet,  such  is  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  that  it  is  always  kept  at 
nearly  the  same  level  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  So  dense  and  sluggish  is 
the  water  rendered  through  supersaturation  with  various  salts  and  other  foreign 
matters,  that  none  but  the  strongest  winds  can  raise  a  ripple  on  its  surface.  As 
the  Sierra  in  this  neighborhood  reaches  nearly  its  greatest  altitude,  the  scenery 
about  Mono  is  varied  and  majestic,  some  portions  of  it  being  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  a  most  cheerless  and  desolate  aspect.  This  lake  may  aptly  be  termed 
a  dead  sea,  its  bitter  and  fatal  waters  rendering  it  literally  such,  while  all  its 
surroundings — wild,  gloomy  and  foreboding — are  highly  suggestive  of  sterility 
and  death.  Owen's  lake,  lying  to  the  south  of  Mono,  though  somewhat  larger 
and  not  so  deep,  does  not  otherwise  difier  materially  from  the  latter.  It  has  the 
Sierra  on  the  west  for  a  back  ground,  while  its  water  is  almost  equally  saline 
and  bitter.  Like  Mono,  it  has  no  ontlet ;  and,  though  receiving  the  waters  of 
Owen's  river,  a  largo  and  rapid  stream,  its  surface  is  observed  to  be  every  year 
getting  lower,  a  process  that  its  former  shore-line  marks  indicate  to  have  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.     This  subsiding  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  at  the 
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rate  of  noai-ly  two  feet  per  year.  Former  beach  lines  along  tbe  shores  of  Mono 
lake  indicate  that  it  has  in  like  manner  fallen  by  gradual  stages  many  feet  below 
its  ancient  level.  The  larvae  generating  the  insect  found  on  Mono  lake  also 
breed  abundantly  in  those  waters,  being  the  only  fonn  of  animal  life  adapted 
to  live  in  or  about  them.  The  decomposing  action  of  this  water  is  shown  by  its 
effect  upon  the  bodies  of  a  company  of  Indians,  some  20  or  30  in  number,  who, 
while  seeking  to  escape  the  whites  several  years  ago,  ha\dng  taken  refuge  in  tbe 
lake,  were  there  shot  by  their  pursuers,  who  left  them  in  the  water.  In  the  coniw 
of  a  few  weeks  not  a  vestige  of  their  bodies  was  to  be  seen,  even  the  bones  having 
been  decomposed  by  this  powerful  solvent. 

Alkali  Flats  and  Mud  Lakes. — The  surface  of  many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  in  this  State  being  composed  of  a  stiff  clay  nearly  impervious  to  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  level  or  but  slightly  basin-shaped,  are  readily  con- 
verted, during  wet  weather,  into  shallow  lakes,  some  of  which  exist  but  for  a 
few  days,  while  others  last  until  the  dry  season  comes  on,  a  few  sometimes  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  year.  These  bodies  of  water,  though  often  covering  a 
large  area,  are  rarely  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  When  drying  up  they 
usually  leave  behind  a  slight  deposit  of  ai'gillacious  sediment,  to  which  circum- 
stance and  their  generally  mii-y  condition  they  are  indebted  for  the  name  mud 
lake  J  commonly  applied  to  them.  When  covered  with  water,  or  even  but  mod- 
erately wet,  those  spots  are  mostly  impassable  to  teams  or  even  horsemen.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  roads  require  to  be  thrown  up  and  impacted  by  travel  during 
the  diy  season.  Besides  this  clayey  sediment  many  of  these  lakes  on  drying  up 
deposit  a  variety  of  salts,  the  most  of  them  of  alkaline  nature,  whence  the  name 
alkali  flat  given  them  when  in  this  condition.  These  salts  are  white,  and  ghsten 
in  the  sun,  so  that  these  localities  are  very  hot  in  summer  as  well  as  trying  to 
the  eyes  of  persons  crossing  them.  When  dry  their  beds  become  so  haid  that 
the  hoof  of  an  animal  or  even  the  tire  of  loaded  wagons  leaves  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion. In  some  instances  while  the  greater  portions  of  these  flats  become  dry 
and  hard,  othere  remain  moist,  the  water  in  places  coming  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface.  From  these  damp  spots  a  constant  efflorescence  of  saline  matt^ 
goes  on.  The  sublimated  particles  are  left  upon  the  surface  or  adhere  to  the 
shrubbery  if  there  be  any  near  by.  The  most  of  these  desiccated  lakes,  however, 
are  wholly  without  vegetation,  not  even  the  artemesia  being  able  to  take  root 
upon  tbem.  These  spots,  so  transformed  alternately  into  mud  lakes  and  alkali 
flats,  are  also  the  localities  of  the  salt  beds  and  marsbes  characteristic  of  this 
country.  Though  met  with  in  nearly  every  part  of  Nevada,  the  most  exten- 
sive occur  in  the  northwestera,  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  where, 
in  the  wet  season,  some  of  them  cover  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles. 

RiVEES  AND  SxBEAMS. — In  proportion  to  its  size  Nevada  has,  perhaps,  fewer 
large  streams  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union ;  none  of  those 
within  its  limits  being  navigable,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  justly  entitled 
to  be  called  rivers.  The  Humboldt,  the  largest  and  longest  river  in  the  State, 
is  at  ordinary  stages  fordable  at  many  places,  as  are  all  the  others  nearly  every- 
where along  them.  But,  while  possessing  so  few  rivers,  this  State  contains  a 
great  number  of  small  streams,  which,  issuing  from  the  various  mountain  ranges, 
afibrd  an  extensive  propulsive  power  and  means  of  irrigation.  As  a  general 
thing  the  rivers  have  a  swift  current,  with  occasional  rapids,  though  nothing  hke 
a  cataract  exists  in  any  pait  of  the  State.  The  most  of  the  mountain  streams 
have  a  great  descent,  some  of  them  falling  a  thousand  feet  every  two  or  three 
miles.  Wbcre  running  through  valleys  or  plains,  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
streams  aro  apt  to  be  lowj  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  water,  though  some  have  higher  l>enches  fmther  back.  Eeeso  river,  for 
example,  flowing  through  a  channel  having  nearly  parallel  banks,  is  scarcely 
anywhere  more  than  10  or  15  feet  below  the  adjacent  plain.  Except  towards 
its  terminus  it  never  dries  up,  and  rarely  ever  overflows  its  banks.     At  one  point 
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it  disappears  for  several  miles,  having  no  cLaiincl  above  ground.  The  water 
here  is  dififused  tliroughout  tbo  soil,  forming,  by  a  system  of  natural  in-igation, 
an  extensive  meadow.  Below  this  it  reappeara  at  several  points,  and  being 
finally  collected  again  in  one  channel  flows  on  as  before.  This  stream  has  an 
average  width  of  15  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  After  pursuing  its 
course  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  it  begins  to  diminish,  L;tiin:;i.ig  only  in 
pools,  and  finally  disappearing  altogether.  Curing  hi^h  stages 'of  water  it  runs 
for  a  gi-eater  distance,  making  its  way  nearly  to  the  Ilumboldt,  w  here  it  termi- 
nates in  a  tule  swamp,  which  dries  up  in  one  summer,  Weatherlow,  Wamissa, 
Umasliaw,  and  several  other  considerable  creeks  in  the  State  resemble  Reese 
river  in  their  leading  features.  The  most  of  them  in  like  manner  terminate  in 
small  fcna,  usually  called  sinlcs.  Nearly  all  the  running  waters  of  the  Nevada 
are  palatable  and  wholesome.  That  of  the  moimtain  streams  is  always  excel- 
lent. In  most  of  the  sloughs  it  is  disagreeably  brackish,,  which  is  also  the  case 
in  the  Ilumboldt  river,  and  some  other  of  the  larger  streams^  particularly  at  low 
stages  of  water,  the  impm-ities  increasing  as  the  stream  descends.  In  consequence 
of  waste  from  evaporation  and  absorption  most  of  the  larger  streams  lose  as 
much  water  from  these  causes  as  they  gain  fcom  their  tributaries,  rendering  them 
sometimes  larger  near  their  sources  than  at  points  fuilher  down.  The  Ilumboldt, 
for  instance,  a  stream  about  40  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep^  is  scarcely  so  largo 
where  it  enters  the  lake  as  it  is  200  miles  above.  The  Walker  and  Carson  riv- 
ers are  also  smaller  where  they  empty  into  their  respective  lakes  than  at  points 
higher  up.  The  Truckeo,  though  not  so  large,  being  a  more  rapid  stream,  dis- 
charges a  greater  volume  of  water  throughout  the  year  thaa  the  Humboldt.  In 
point  of  size,. Walker  river  ranks  next  to  the  Truckee.  Carson  river  has  an 
average  width  of  20  yards,  with  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  is  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  Walker.  Franklin  river  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than  Carson.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Ilumboldt,  including  its  two  main  forks,  is  over  300  miles. 
That  of  the  others  is  much  less.  Both  the  Humboldt,  Carson,  and  Walker  riv- 
ers are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  main  forks  or  branches,  below  which  none  of 
them  have  a  single  affluent  of  any  size,  the  Walker  none  whatever.  Ti^iickeo 
river,  issiung  a  large  stream  from  Lake  Tahoe,  receives  a  number  of  tributaries 
before  leaving  the  mountains,  after  which,  though  not  enlarged  by  any  affluents, 
it  preserves  a  neai'ly  uniform  volume,  running  with  a  swift  current  until  it  empties 
into  Pyramid  lake.  The  water  of  this  stream  is  cold  and  pure  throughout  its 
entire  course,  and,  as  it  has  a  great  descent,  it  could  be  made  to  supply  an  immense 
propulsive  power.  That  it  will  be  largely  diverted  to  this  use,  as  soon  as  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  is  completed,  admits  of  no  doubt,  since  this  improvement  fol- 
lows along  its  banks  for  more  than  5,0  miles,  nearly  half  the  distance  through  heavy 
forests  of  spruce  and  pine,  which  supply,  in  connection  with  the  extensive  water 
power,  great  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  Humboldt  river 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Goose  Creek  mountains,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
State,  whence,  running  in  a  westerly  course  about  250  miles,  it  deflects  to  the 
south,  and  flowing  50  miles  farther  falls  into  Humboldt  lake.  It  runs  through  a 
tortuous  channel  with  a  moderate  current,  falling  about  500  feet  while  traversing 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  It  passes  through  an  exceedingly  dry  and  sterile 
country.  The  only  good  land  is  comprised  in  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvion  along  its 
immediate  banks.  While  this  belt  contracts  at  some  points  to  very  narrow  limits, 
or  disappears  altogether,  it  expands  at  a  few  othei*s,  as  at  Lawn's  meadows, 
into  grassy  bottoms  of  considerable  extent.  During  the  period  of  high  water, 
which  occurs  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  about  its  sources,  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the  river  is  swollen  to  a  size  poraewhat 
larger  than  above  stated,  occasionally  overflowing  its  banks,  while  at  low  water 
it  shrinks  into  smaller  dimensions,  a  condition  common  to  most  of  the  other  largo 
streams  in  the  State.  The  only  tree  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  is  a  spe- 
cies of  small  willow,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.    Nothing  but  a  little 
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scrubby  juniper  and  pine,  and  tbese  very  sparsely,  is  met  with  upon  any  of  iU 
mountains  adjacent.  In  the  Goose  Creek  range,  however,  about  its  head  waters, 
there  are  some  groves  of  lai'ge-sized  timber,  with  fair  supplies  of  bunch  grass 
and  water.  T^e  grass  along  the  river  bank  consists  of  several  wild  varieties, 
such  as  wire,  rye,  blue,  clover,  and  bunch,  some  of  which  are  so  injuriouB  to 
stock  that  experienced  drovers  will  not  allow  their  cattle  to  feed  upon  them,  bot 
drive  them  into  the  mountains,  where  the  grass,  though  l<3ss  abundant,  is  more 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  only  fish  found  in  this  stream,  or  the  lake  into 
which  it  discharges,  are  miimows,  of  little  value.  During  the  summer  the  Hum- 
boldt swarms  with  mosquitoes,  gnats,  sandflies  and  other  troublesome  insect 
These  pests  axe  very  numerous  along  the  lower  portions  of  the  river  and  about 
the  lake. 

In  their  leading  features  and  surroundings  the  Trnckee,  Carson,  and  Walker 
rivers  do  not,  except  as  to  size,  differ  materially  from  the  Humboldt,  having  first 
a  narrow  and  partially  fertile  valley  near  their  immediate  banks,  wnth  another 
much  more  extensive,  but  wholly  barren,  lying  some  What  higher  and  stretching 
away  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound  them  on  either  hand.  The 
cottonwoods  that  once  forme'd  a  narrow  fringe,  or  stood  in  small  clumps  along 
these  streams,  have  mostly  been  cut  down,  and  there  is  little  left  except  a  willow 
copse  to  mark  the  meanderings  of  the  rivers  through  the  plains,  or  their  passage 
through  the  deep  canons  that  sometimes  occur  along  their  routes.  These  cauons, 
by  subdividing  the  main  valley  into  different  parts,  sometimes  cause  the  waters 
of  the  same  river  to  bo  designated  by  separate  names.  After  leaving  the  moun- 
tains from  which  they  all  take  their  rise,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
willow  and  the  few  cottonwoods  mentioned,  no  timber  along  any  of  the  streamB 
in  this  State  or  in  the  valleys  through,  which  they  flow.  In  Reese  River  valley, 
proper,  more  than  100  miles  long,  there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  large  enough 
for  a  fence  rail,  and  nearly  all  the  other  valleys  and  plains  in  the  country,  are 
equally  destitute  of  timber. 

The  Sprinos  of  Nevada. — These  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
are  to  the  economist  not  more  objects  of  value  on  account  of  their  utility  than 
of  interest  to  the  scientist  because  of  their  size,  temperature,. mode^  of  occun-enoe, 
chemical  properties,  and  other  natural  peculiarities.  They  are  met  with  at  all 
altitudes,  and  often  under  such  strange  conditions  as  justly  entitle  them  to  bo 
considered  geological  cmiosities.  They  are  found  on  the  mountain  sides,  in  the 
valleys,  and  far  out  on  the  deseit — ^large,  small,  deep,  shallow,  cold,  hot,  and 
tepid.  Some  are  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  leaping  up  with  a  gurgling  sound,  as 
if  heated  by  fierce  fires  below,  while  others  are  quiescent.  Some  are  pellucid 
and  perfectly  pure,  while  others  are  impregnated  with  a  gi'eat  variety  of  mineral 
and  metallic  substances.  In  some  places  they  occur  solitary  arid  at  others  in 
groups,  as  niany  as  a  hundi'ed  being  found  within  an  area  of  a  few  acres.  In 
temperatm^e  they  range  from  50  to  204  degrees,  the  latter  about  the  boiling  point 
of  water  in  this  region.  In  diameter  they  vary  from  1  to  100  feet,  and  in  depth 
from  3  or  4  to  150.  In  shape  they  incline  to  be  circular,  many  of  them  being 
perfectly  round,  with  funnel-shaped  or  perpendicular  well-like  walls.  Tho  min- 
eral and  thermal  springs  are  generally  situated  on  a  mound  forme<lfrom  the  silicioos 
or  calcareous  paiticlcs  brought  up  and  deposited  by  their  own  waters.  Soino  of 
these  mounds  cover  several  acres  and  i-each  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  or  even 
moi*e.  In  some  cases  the  walls  of  the  springs  are  formed  of  these  limy  or  sili-. 
dous  concretions,  which,  shaped  into  huge  basins,  lift  them  several  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  mounds,  while  in  others  they  are  composed  simply  of  earth  or  turf. 
The  watev  in  most  of  them  is  soft  and  palatable  when  cold,  and  so  clear  that  tho 
smallest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  great  depth,  oven  tho /minute  orifices  through 
which  the  water  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  spring  being  visible.  Fre- 
quently a  hot  and  a  cold  spring  ore  in  such  proximity  that  a  person  can  dip  ono 
band  into  each  at  tho  some  time.     From  some  a  small,  and  from  a  few  quite  a 
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Ini^  stream  of  water  issues,  while  in  others  the  water  merely  heeps  even  with 
the  top,  or  does  not  rise  so  high.  Borne  of  these  springs  emit  an  odor  of  sal- 
phuretted  hvdri^en,  and  taste  slightly  of  sulphur,  while  others  have  a  chalybeate 
taste.  Analytical  tests  of  the  waters  from  the  more  highly  mineralized  of  these 
springs  show  them  to  contain,  in  various  proportions,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  with  soda  in  different  forms  and  a  small  percentage  of  lime,  sulphur, 
silica  iron,  and  organic  matter.  A  few  of  these  have  an  intermitting  or  tidal 
action,  the  water  coming  to  the  surface  with  a  gurgling  sound  and  sinking  away 
every  few  minutes,  this  subsidence  sometimes  continuing  for  a  much  longer  period 
—occasionally  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months.  The  mounds  and  orifices  of  ancient 
thermals  axe  frequently  met  with,  being  now  destitute  of  water,  a  condition  to 
which  many  seem  rapidly,  and  perhaps  all  are  gradually,  approaching. 

These  fountains,  both  mineral  and  thermal,  are  much  frequented  by  the  Indians 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues;  and  that  some  of  them  do  possess  valuable 
curative  properties  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  benefits  conferred  through 
their  use  upon  multitudes  of  invalids  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  had 
recourse  to  them.  Some  of  the  cold  springs,  especially  those  in  the  larger  val- 
leys, are  quite  as  limpid  as  the  thermals,  while  they  are  often  not  only  larger 
and  deeper,  but  .also  freer  from  mineral  substances  than  the  latter.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  mopntain  streams,  after  sinking,  reappear  in  the  form  of  springs 
pear  the  margin  or  out  in  the  middle  of  the  valleys;  and  while  some  of  these  are 
small  or  of  but  moderate  size,  others  are  immense  pools,  being  from  10  to  100 
feet  in  diameter,  and  often  100  feet  or  more  in  depth,  some  of  them  sending  off 
large  streams  of  water.  Not  all  the  cold  springs,  however,  are  free  from  distaste- 
ful and  deleterious  matters,  some  being  so  repulsive  that  even  animals,  though 
suffering  from  thirst,  refuse  to  drink  from  them. 

The  most  remarkable  group  of  thermals  in  this  State  is  that  known  as  the 
Steamboat  Springs,  so  called  bec^iuse,  when  first  discovered,  they  are  said  ta 
have  emitted  a  puffing  noise  something  liko  that  of  a  high-pressuro  steamboat. 
The  only  sound  escaping  from  them  at  present  is  a  seething,  gwgling  noise  like 
that  of  a  boiling  caldron.  These  springs  aro  situated  in  Washoe  county,  about 
16  miles  north  of  Cai*8on  City  and  four  east  from  the  Sierra,  near  a  range  of  low 
basaltic  hills,  an  extensive  now  of  this  rock  overlying  granite.  They  occupy 
a  rocky  mound  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a'  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  having  an 
elevation  of  50  or  60  feet  above  the  adjacent  valley.  This  mound,  which  is 
composed  wholly  of  silicious  matter  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  rent  longitudi- 
nally by  a  number  of  irregular,  scraggy-edged  fissures,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  width,  caused,  apparently,  by  some  upheaving  force  from  below.  Gurgling 
np  through  these  chasms,  which  probably  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
come,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  volumes  of  hot  water,  which,  after  hissii^ 
and  foaming  for  a  minute  or  two,  subside,  leaving  the  aperture  again  nearly 
empty.  From  some  of  these  openings  small  jets  of  steam  constantly  escape, 
accompanied  with  the  emission  of  gas.  Besides  these  fissures  there  are  pools 
filled  with  hot  water,  one  of  which,  occupying  a  basin  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  high,  built  up  by  the  deposition  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution  by  the 
water,  rises  and  falls  with  great  regularity  every  six  minutes.  For  about  five 
minutes  the  water  left  in  the  bottom  of  this  basin  remains  quiescent,  when  it 
gradually  rises,  the  ebullition  increasing  until  it  runs  over  the  rim,  when  it  again 
subsides,  the  agitation  lasting  a  little  over  a  minute.  By  thi'owing  a  few  ounces 
of  soap  into  this  basin  the  water,  after  rising  and  falling  a  few  times,  as  usual, 
l>egins  to  boil  with  fury,  throwing  up  the  spray  six  or  eight  feet  and  sending  off 
volumes  of  steam.  In  this  manner  its  action  can  for  hours  be  preternaturally 
excited,  with  varying  degrees  of  energy,  until  it  finally  comes  to  rest,  the  water 
disappearing  entirely  from  the  basin,  and  not  rising  again  for  some  time,  as  if 
exhausted  by  these  vehement  exertions.  The  temperature  of  the  hottest  of  these 
springs  is  204^  Fahrenheit,  this  being  about  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  that 
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altitude.  The  teraperatnre  of  others,  however,  is  much  lower.  The  air  ahoot 
the  spot  smells  of  sulphur,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  being  m  places  imrpreg- 
nated  with  that  mineral.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  tumulus  on  which  the 
springs  are  situated  flows  a  rivulet  pure  and  cool,  till  it  mingles  with  {he  warm 
and  mineralized  water  of  the  latter.  At  times  the  chemical  agents  at  work  here 
seem  more  active  than  at  others,  the  sounds  emitted  being  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent and  the  steam  more  abundant.  It  is  even  probable  that  a  gradual  bat 
general  subsidence  of  action  is  going  on,  as  the  loud  puffing  sounds  said  to  have 
been  observed  here  when  the  springs  were  first  discovered,  some  20  years  ngo, 
are  no  longer  heard.  The  country  about  also  aflbrds  evidence  that  the  springs 
in  this  neighborhood  were  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at  present. 

Other  groups  of  warm  springs,  scarcely  less  remarkable,  besides  many  less 
wonhy  of  note  than  that  above  described,  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  In  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Bed,  soutliem  part  of  Humboldt  county, 
occur  three  clusters  of  thennali,  separated  by  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles — 
one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  valley — ^but  all  «o  much  alike  that 
a  description  of  one  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  others.  The  principal 
group  at  this  place,  being  that  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  consisting  of  over  20 
springs,  occupies  an  oblong  mound  covering  10  acres  and  rising  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley.  This  mound,  formed  wholly  by  the  carbonate  of  lime 
brought  up  and  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  covered  with  short,  coarse  grass. 
Some  of  the  springs  are  fiinged  with  rushes  and  tules.  Much  of  the  surface  is 
saturated  with  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  springs.  This  overflow  runs  in 
small  channels  out  upon  the  plains,  where  it  is  soon  evaporated  or  absorbed  by 
the  diy  and  porous  e^rth.  Upon  the  summit  and  about  the  sides  of  this  tumulus 
are  situated  the  springs,  some  occupying  well-shaped  openings  in  the  tmf  and 
others  issuing  from  huge  basins  composed  of  limy  concretions  resembling  ala- 
baster, or  irom  the  tops  of  tumuli  formed  of  the  same  material  and  raised  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  mound.  Some  of  these  springs,  or  rather 
pools,  are  more  than  60  feet  wide,  while  the  diameter  of  others  is  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet,' the  whole  varying  as  much  in  depth  as  in  superficial  area. 
There  is  also  a  wide  difference  in  temperature,  some  being  at  boiling  point  while 
others  are  simply  tepid  or  quite  cool,  the  hot  and  cold  springs  in  some  instances 
being  separated  only  by  a  few  feet.  The  water  in  all  is  soft,  pure,  and  limpid, 
and  so  transparent  that  the  smallest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of  50  or  60 
feet.  Bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  constantly  ascending  through  it,  but  there  is  no 
ebullition  nor  perceptible  escape  of  steam.  While  all  these  springs  keep  quite 
or  nearly  full  but  few  overflow,  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  discharged  being 
small.  The  cluster  of  springs  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  contains  eight  pools, 
hot,  warm,  and  coldr  the  most  of  them  larger  and  deeper  than  those  in  the  cen- 
tral group,  while  those  on  the  eastern  side,  though  equally  numerous,  aro  not  so 
large.  At  Wilson^s  ranch,  i»  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  are  a  number  of 
small  springs,  some  of  them  quite  hot,  wWle  along  its  eastern^  side  are  to  be  seen 
the  crater-shaped  basins  and  tumuli  of  extinct  thermals. 

At  thfc  follo\ving  additional  localities  in  this  State  hot  springs  occur,  either 
isolated  or  in  groups,  and  of  different  dimensions,  some  large  and  m  a  state  of 
active  ebullition,  others  small  and  wholly  quiescent  r  at  several  points  in  Cargon 
and  Eagle  valleys;  on  the  desert  between  Truckeo  river  and  Humboldt ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Black  Rock,  very  numerous;  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Pino  Nnt 
mountains;  on  the  desert  between  the  Big  Beml  of  the  Cai*son  and  Walker  rivers; 
nenr  Kepler's  station  on  the  Wellington  road,  16  miles  west  of  the  Binkavata 
mountains  and  40  east  of  Walkei-'s  lake;  at  a  number  of  places  in  Lassen,  Alpine, 
and  I\Iono  counties,  California,  near  the  Nevada  line ;  upper  end  of  Degroot^s 
valley,  western  part  of  Lander  county ;  east  side  of  Reese  River  valley,  60  miles 
north  of  Austin ;  south  end  of  Smoky  valley ;  in  first  range  of  mountains  east  of 
Toqnima  valley,  and  in  the  valley  beyond;  along  the  south  side  of  the  Upper 
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Humboldt,  and  great  numbers  scattered  over  Franklin  valley,  besides,  in  many 
pLices  tbrougbout  the  State,  the  mounds  and  otber  evidences  of  extinct  tbermals, 
now  witliout  signs  of  beat  or  moistme.  At  some  of  the  localities  enumc;uted  the 
springs  are  laage,  deep,  and  numerous,  the  water  Imng  kept  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  m  a  «tato  of  violent  commotion  by  internal  heat ;  at  others  these  con- 
ditions are  nearly  all  reversed,  tlie  orifices,  ©nee  apparently  much  <leeper,  being 
nearly  filled  up  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  scarcely  above  blood  heat,  jus- 
tifying the  conclusion  tliat  the  cooling  process  is  general,  and  that  the  chemical 
action  upon  which  it  is  dependent  for  its  elevated  tempei"atm*e  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  will,  in  process  of  time,  cease  altogether.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  this  action  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  increase  and  in  which  the  springs 
appear  to  be  of  recent  origin,  not  lH»ing  contained  in  the  usual  rocky  basins  nor 

•  surrounded  with  the  mounds  formed  by  the  deposition  of  silicious  or  <jaleareou8 
matter.  Of  this  kind  are  the  springs  situate  in  the  Hot  Creek  distiicts,  Nye 
county,  the  surplus  water  of  which  is  so  copious  and  hot  as  to  liave  given  the 
name  llot  creek  to  the  stream  issuing  from  them.  Besides  this  there  ^e  other 
hot  creeks  in  the  State,  having  their  origin  in  a  similar  cause. 

Some  of  the  cold,  springs  in  Nevada  ai*e  scai'cely  less  remmkablo  because  of 
their  size,  depth,  or  the  great  volume  of  water  they  discharge  tlian  the  thermalg 
above  described.  The  most  noted  of  these  occur  in  the  ceiiti'al  And  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  Along  the  western  side  of  Smoky  valley  iu*e  a  nimiber  of  )k>o1s, 
varj'ing  in  diameter  from  20  to  80  feet,  some  of  them  being  at  least  100  feet 
deep— so  deep,  in  fact,  that  the  water,  which  is  soft  and  cleai*  as  ciy^tal,  has  a 
dark  blue  appearance.  Several  of  these  are  filled  with  small  fish  and  send  off 
a  largo  stream  of  water.  So  immense  are  some  of  these  fountains  that  it  has 
been  conjectured  they  must  have  their  sources  in  subtenuwean  lakes;  a  more 
plausible  theory,  however,  is  that  they  originate  from  the  mountain  streauns 
which,  sinking  on  the  margin  of  the  valley,  pursue  their  way  uiuler  ground  until 
thev  meet  with  some  obstruction,  when  they  collect  in  reservoirs  that  ultimately 
find  an  outlet  in  these  springs.  In  the  second  tier  of  valleys  cast  of  Smoky 
occurs  another  gioup  of  these  springs,  also  circular  in  fonn,  very  deep  and  full 
of  clear  cold  water,  but  having  no  ap[iarent  outlets  or  inlets.  These  also  swarm 
with  small  fish,  the  number  of  which  leails  to  the  belief  that  thei-o  nmst  be  more 
room  for  them  beneath  the  turf-like  b(k1  by  which  they  are  suiTouinled.  In  one 
of  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  Upper  Humboldt  is  a  meadow  covering  1,200  acres 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  sc».veral  hundix^d  cir- 
cular openings,  from  three  to  six  feet  wide,  through  which  the  j)ure,  pellucid 
water  rises  nearly  to  the  smiiace.  They  aie  very  deep  and  full  of  small  fish, 
the  number  of  which  becomes  greatly  increased  on  shaking  the  sun'ounding  turf, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  the  weight  of  the  person,  favoring  the  supposition 
that  these  apertures  are  really  the  vent  holes  of  an  extensive  undergi'ound  lake. 
Franklin  river,  a  good-sized  stream,  is  formed  almost  uholly  from  tributaiies  that 
take  their  rise  in  a  series  of  large  springs  ranged  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains bounding  its  valley  on  the  west.  Some  of  these  springs  send  off  creeks 
15  feet  wide  and  over  a  foot  deep,  which  run  with  a  rapid  cunent.  The  number 
of  springs  contained  in  Thousand  Springs  valley,  on  the  Upper  Humboldt,  is 

'  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name ;  many  of  these  are  distinguished  for  their  size 
and  the  excellence  of  their  water. 

Salt  Beds. — ^Thcse  deposits,  through  their  extent  and  number,  become  not 
only  a  notable  feature  in  the  choromaphy,  but  also  an  important  item  in  the 
economical  resources  of  Nevatla.  Like  the  alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes  they  aio 
confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains,  in  which  they  cover  the  points  of  gi'eatest 
depression,  the  most  of  them  being  adjacent  to  or  encompassed  by  a  belt  of  alkali 
lands.  They  aie  doubtless  of  lacustrine  origin,  occupying  Avhat  were  fonnerly 
the  basins  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes,  their  deposition  being  effected  through 
the  evaporation  of  these  bodies  of  water.     Besides  the  extensive  beds  of  this 
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mineral  occarring  in  Clmrchill,  Esmeralda,  and  Lincoln  connties,  there  are  8ev^ 
ml  smaller  deposits,  as  well  as  a  number  of  saliniferous  springs,  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  all  of  which  may  become  of  local  value  on  account  of  their  proximity  to 
supposed  valuable  mines.     The  most  productive  bed  at  pi*esent  is  that  of  the 
Sand  Spring  Salt  Mining  Company,  75  miles  east  of  Virginia.     The  claim  of 
this  company,  consisting  of  1^00  acres,  occupies  a  depression  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  an  extensive  alkali  flat,  the  centre  of  wliich  for  a  space  of  several 
hundred  acres  is  damp  and  marshy,  and  some  portion  of  it  covered  \nth  a  few 
inches  of  water.     This  damp  surface  is  coated  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
with  a  crystallized  incrustation  of  salt  formed  by  sublimation  of  the  particles  of 
this  mineral  with  which  the  clayey  strata  below  are  charged.     On  removing  this 
coating  of  salt  a  thin  body  of  fine  white  clay  is  exposed,  overlying  a  stratum  of  soft 
black  clay,  which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  another  seam  of  green  and  black  clay,  con- 
taining coarse  globules  of  salt.     Beneath  this  seam  occurs  a  deposit  of  crystal- 
lized salt,  hard  and  massive  but  of  unascertained  thickness.     In  collecting  the 
salt  at  this  place,  a  tract  embracing  a  score  of  acres  or  more  is  selected,  and 
divided  into  strips,  from  each  of  which,  in  regular  order,  it  is  scraped  into  large 
heaps  with  a  broad  wooden  hoe.     These  heaps,  after  being  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  <lrain  and  dry,  are  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  or  cars  running  on  wooden 
tracks  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transportation  over  the  soft 
ground,  and  thrown  upon  platforms  or  dumps,  when  the  salt  is  ready  for  sacking 
and  shipment  to  market.     After  one  of  these  surface  sections  has  been  strippw 
of  salt,  the  incrustration  immediately  begins  to  reform,  and  so  rapidly  do  the 
secretions  from  the  saliniferous  clays  below  proceed  that  a  few  weeks,  and  some- 
times less,  is  suflicient  to  fully  replace  it,  admitting  of  the  gathering  of  a  fresh 
crop  at  least  every  month.     As  the  masses  of  crystallized  salt  underlying  these 
clayey  strata  are  probably  inexhaustible,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  process  of 
replenishment  might  go  on  forever.    .  These  olays  are  not  the  primary  sources  of 
supply,  though  no  doubt  serving  a  useful*  purpose  in  promoting  by  their  heat^  the 
sublimation  of  the  saline  particles  as  well,  perhaps,  as  in  aiding  their  condensa- 
tion upon  the  surface.     Large  sections  of  the  alkali  flat  at  Sand  Spring,  lying 
outside  of  this  company's  claim,  are,  during  the  dry  season,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  salt;  but  it  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  pure  as  that  owned  by  them,  being 
rarely  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  largely  mixed  with  alkaline  and  other  for- 
eign matters,  resembling,  in  these  particulars,  the  deposits  in  Smoky  valley,  and 
in  the  Cortez  district,  and  other  salt  flelds  of  limited  extent  elsewhere  in  the 
State.     The  leading  features  of  the  larger  beds,  however,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  this  deposit  at  Sand  Spring,  the  character  of  the  salt  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  it  being  also  very  much  the  same.     Prior  to  1862,  all  the  salt  used 
in  this  State  was  brought  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  cost,  laid  down  in 
Virginia,  of  about  $150  per  ton.     During  that  year  parties,  having  imported  a 
herd  of  camels  for  the  purpose,  began  packing  this  commodity  in  from  the  salt 
pools,  45  miles  southeast  of  Walker  lake,  thereby  the  prices  were  somewhat 
reduced.     The  following  year,  the  Sand  Spring  Company  having  commenced 
operations,  the  price  of  salt  suffered  a  further  reduction,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
this  article  has  been  delivered  to  the  mills  about  Virginia  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
$60  per  ton,  being  considerably  less  than  the  average  cost  of  freight  fi-om  San 
Francisco.     During  the  year  1866  this  company  dispose/!  of  about  150,  and 
during  the  past  year  of  about  250  tons  of  salt  per  month,  the  most  of  which  was 
consumed  in  the  mills  and  reduction  works,  a  little,  also,  after  grinding,  having 
been  used  for  meat-packing  and  cnlinary  purposes,  for  w'hich  it  is  well  adapted. 
The  Sand  Spring  Company  have  over  $100,000  invested  in  this  business,  and, 
though  owning  several  large  teams,  hire  many  others  tp  haul  the  product  of  their 
saltiields  to  market,  their  frcight  bills  amounting  to  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per 
week.     Large  as  is  the  amount  of  salt  they  are  thus  enabled  to  deliver,  the  supply 
J8  scaively  equal  to  the  demand,  some  of  the  larg^er  mills  consuming  between  35 
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and  40  tons  per  month.  The  company,  findmg  their  salt  well  soited  to  table 
nse,  have  erected  a  steam  mill  at  Virginia,  where  considerable  quantities  are  ground 
and  put  up  for  this  purpose.  About  40  miles  north  of  the  Sand  Springs  bed. 
also  in  Churchill  county,  is  another  and  still  larger  but  very  similar  deposit  of 
salt  At  this  place  there  is,  first,  an  incrustation  of  salt  an  inch  or  two  thick 
overlying  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  18  inches  thick,  filled  with  cubical  crystals  of 
salt,  and  resting  upon  a  heavy  body  of  these  crystals  free  from  earthy  matter  and 
reaching  downward  to  an  unknown  depth.  This  property  is  also  owned  by  a 
company,  who  have  laid  down  a  tramway  for  running  out,  a  platform  for  receiving, 
and  a  house  for  storing  their  salt.  From  this  locality  the  Humboldt  mills  obtain 
their  supplies  of  this  commodity,  a  little,  also,  having  been  sent  to  Virginia  and 
Austin,  it  being  extremely  white  and  pure.  In  the  Silver  Peak  district,  Esme- 
ralda county,  occui'S  the  most  eztensiye  salt  field  in  the  State,  its  area  covering 
some  40  or  50  square  miles,  much  of  which  is  coated  with  a  thick  incrustation 
of  the  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  underlaid  by  seams  of  clay  and  a  crystallized 
mass  of  salt  of  unknown  thickness,  as  at  Sand  Spring  and  Big  Salt  valley. 
Situate  near  the  edge  of  this  bed  are  a  number  of  saline  springs,  the  water  of 
which  evaporating  is  constantly  increasing  the  deposits  of  salt  about  them.  Holes 
dug  in  the  earth  in  this  vicinity  are  in  a  short  time  completely  filled  with  a  solid 
mass  of  salt,  deposited  from  the  supersaturated  water  seeping  into  them.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  situated  in  close  proximity  to  these  pools  of  perfect  brine 
are  a  number  of  springs  of  soft  fresh  water.  In  the  Columbus  district,  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  principal  mines,  layers  of  salt  interstratified  with  clay  are 
found  near  the  surface ;  and  by  removing  a  foot  or  two  of  earthy  matter  on  top, 
the  water  coming  in  fills  the  excavation  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  with 
a  compact  mass  of  pure  white  salt.  North  of  this  spot  five  miles  are  the  pools 
£rom  which  the  camel  train  several  years  since  procured  their  loading  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  a  point  10  miles  to  the  west  is  the  el^tensive  deposit  known  as 
Teal's  salt  mai-sh,  and  from  which  the  mill's  at  Aurora  obtain  their  supplies. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  salt  bdds  of  minor  importance  both  in  this 
vicinity  and  in  other  parts  of  Esmeralda  county,  as  well  as  also  in  Owen^s  valley, 
Inyo  county,  California,  adjoining  Esmeralda  on  the  southwest.  In  the  Pali- 
ranagat  district,  southeastern  part  of  Lincoln  county,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Bio  Virgin,  masses  of  crystallized  salt  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  a 
notable  part  of  the  mountain  in  which  they  occur.  They  lie  in  strata,  are  almost 
chemically  piure,  and  so  transparent  that  ordinary  print  can  bo  read  through  blocks 
of  thfs  material  a  foot  square.  The  salt  deposits  before  alluded  to  as  occumng 
in  Smoky  valley  and  near  the  Coitez  district  ai'c  slight  and  impure.  The  former 
and  the  more  important  of  the  two  lies  40  miles  south,  and  the  latter  GO  miles 
north  of  Austin.  The  incrustation  of  salt  at  these  localitieQ  is  scarcely  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  deposited  as  elsewhere  by  efflorescence,  and  though 
destitute  of  any  heavy  bodies  of  salt  below,  possesses  the  usual  power  of  repro- 
duction, renewing  itself  as  often  as  removed.  It  is  dissipated,  however,  by  the 
least  amount  of  min,  though  readily  reappearing  on  the  return  of  dry  weather. 
From  the  Smoky  valley  bed,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  salt  is  collected, 
and  also  some  manufactured  for  table  use,  the  mills  about  Austin,  at  Belmont, 
and  those  around  the  valley  procure  their  needed  supplies  of  this  article.  This 
salt  is  sold  on  the  ground  ready  for  sacking  at  one  cent  a  pound,  the  cost  of 
hauling  it  to  the  mills  where  used  being  about  as  much  more.  Most  of  the  salt 
of  Nevada  as  found  in  its  natural  condition  is  remarkably  pure ;  samples  taken 
from  the  Silver  Peak  and  the  Great  Salt  valley  beds  gjive  ))y  analysis  98  per 
cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  that  from  Sand  Spring  giving  96  per  cent.  Samples 
from  Smoky  valley  show  by  assay  909  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  impiun- 
ties  consisting  of  sand  and  sulphate  of  soda — ingredients  which  do  not  appear 
to  detract  from  its  efficacy  for  amalgamating  purposes,  though  rendering  it  less 
^t  for  table  use.     With  salt  in  such  illimitable  quantities  of  such  excellent 
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quality  and  easy  procurement,  there  can  be  no  question  but  this  article.  Ideate 
supplying  all  local  demands,  will  be  largely  exported  from  this  State  whenever 
railroad  transportation  shall  have  been  extended  to  it. 


SECT  I  ON    II. 

WOODLANDS— SOURCES  OF  FUEL  AND  LUMBER  SUPPLY— COAL.  ETa 

The  only  timber  in  this  State  suited  for  making  first-class  lumber  is  tbat 
found  on  or  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  There 
are,  as  observed  in  the  remarks  on  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  a 
few  groves  of  spruce  and  white  pine  in  that  quarter;  but  the  trees  are  compara^ 
lively  small,  and  the  wood  for  the  most  part  solit  and  brittle.  The  prevailing 
tree,  where  there  is  any  east  of  the  Sierra,  is  the  scrubby  pitch  pine,  already 
desciibed,  having  a  low  bushy  trunk,  from  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
12  to  30  feet  high.  Being  compact  and  resinous,  it  bums  freely,  even  when 
green,  emitting  much  heat,  end  though  worth  but  little  for  lumber,  constitutes  a 
valuable  fuel.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  few  juniper  and  mountain  mahogany 
trees,  equally  scrubby  with  the  pinon,  though  the  mahogany,  when  dry,  horns 
well.  Some  of  the  mountain  streams  are  fringed  with  a  narrow  belt  of  willow, 
birch,  and  cherry,  all  slender  and  dwarfish,  and  tit  at  best  only  for  fence  rails  or 
tire- wood.  With  so  great  a  scarcity  of  largo  timber,  the  better  qualities  of  lumber 
necessarily  command  high  prices  in  most  parts  of  Nevada;  the  rates  increasing 
with  the  distance  from  the  Sierra,  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Thus,  while 
this  article  can  be  purchased  at  the  mill  for  about  $20  per  1,000,  it  costs  nearly 
three  times  that  amount  delivered  in  Yirg^inia,  hve  times  in  Austin,  and  six  or 
seven  at  Belmont.  The  price  is  proportionally  increased  where  delivered,  at 
points  still  further  in  the  interior.  This  question  of  fuel  and  lumber  supply  is 
more  fully  elucidated  in  the  pages  relating,  to  the  working  of  the  Gomstock  ores 
and  mines. 

Coal. — Although  no  heavy  deposits  of  coal  have  yet  been  found  in  Nevada,  it 
is  too  valuable  an  article  to  be  overlooked  in  making  up  a  summary  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  State.  .  • 

The  Whitman  Coal  Mines — Developmbni^  and  Rksults.— The  first 
locations  of  mineral  coal  lands  and  efibrts  at  workincf  the  same  were  made  in 
1861,  when  parties  encouraged  by  the  out^roppings  of  narrow  seams  of  lignite 
In  the  Pine  Nut  mountains,  at  a  point  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Dayton, 
Lyon  county,  proceeded  to  fonn  a  mining  district,  adopting  a  set  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  governing  the  locating  and  holding  of  claims  therein.  These 
laws  wei*e  similar  to  those  used  in  taking  up  and  holding  quartz  lodes,  but  with 
this  dillerence,  that  individual  clairns,  instead  of  ninning  longitudinally  with,  and 
being  confined  to  a  nan-ow  space  along  the  ledge,  consisted  of  sqaai*e  plats  of 
40  acres  each,  the  same  requiring  to  be  surveyed  by  the  territorial  sur\'eyor,  and 
to  be  recorded  after  the  manner  of  real  estate.  The  coal  signs  ob8er^•able  in  this 
locality  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  several  squai*e  miles,  all  of  which,  and 
much  more  was  taken  up  soon  after  the  district  was  formed.  Quite  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  subsequently  expended  upon  these  claims  in  the  work  of 
exploration,  road  building,  &c.  Upon  the  most  promising,  shafts  were  sunk  to 
a  considerable  depth.  W  hitman,  the  discoverer  and  his  associates,  besides  open- 
ing several  short  inclines,  and  performing  other  preliminary  labor,  ran  a  tunnel 
175  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  which  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  de[)th  of 
100  feet.  The  entire  outlay  of  this  company  amounted  to  some  $8,000  or  $10,000, 
a  portion  of  which,  however,  was  spent  in  constructing  a  wagon  road  leading 
from  their  claims  to  the  valley  of  Carson  river,  six  miles  distant.     The  invest- 
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ment  proved  nearly  a  total  loss.  Less  than  100  tons  of  coal  was  disposed  of,  as, 
indeed,  scarcely  more  than  that  amount  of  a  marketable  quality  was  ever  raised  from 
the  mines.  None  worth  speaking  of  has  been  obtained  from  the  other  claims  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  coal  delivered  at  the  quartz  mills  or  other  points  where 
'required  for  consumption,  commanded  from  $8  to  812  per  ton,  rates  at  which 
most  of  that  of  local  production  has  since  been  disposed  of.  Numerous  trials 
were  made  to  test  its  adaptability  for  {generating  steam.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Sacramento  quartz  mill,  in  Gold  Canon  procured  such  alterations  in  their  furnace 
CTates  to  be  made  as  seemed  necessary  to  afford  ample  draught,  and  although 
their  mill  was  run  upon  it  for  a  short  time,  its  use  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
large  percentage  of  non-combustible  matter  present,  choked  the  draught,  and 
prevented  the  production  of  sufiident  heat  for  the  rapid  creation  of  steam.  The 
attempts  made  to  introduce  this  coal,  and  that  procured  from  Eldorado  Canon, 
near  by,  as  a  domestic  fuel^  were  somewhat  more  successful.  Considerable 
quantities  were  obtained  from  the  latter  place  for  a  year  or  two,  and  consumed 
in  Virginia  City  and  vicinity. 

The  geological  features  of  the  Whitman  district  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  heavy  bodies  of  carboniferous  matter.  The  country  about  the  mines 
is  dry  and  barren ;  the  surface  in  places  discloses  traces  of  former  volcanic  action, 
and  although  there  is  here  a  species  of  coarse  sandstone,  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  most  other  rocks  accompanying  the  true  coal  senes  are  absent.  There  is 
also  here  a  shale,  but  like  the  sandstone,  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  pliocene 
age,  and  indicates  for  these  coal  bods  a  comparatively  modem  origin.  The  follow- 
ing strata  encountered  in  sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft  1 10  feet  on  the  Whitman 
grounds,  serve  to  exemplify  the  general  geology  of  the  district.  The  first  foot 
passed  through  consisted  of  a  clay  shale,  below  which  lay  several  feet  of  steatite, 
mixed  with  talc;  next  nearly  one  foot  of  bituminous  lignite,  underlaid  with  a  bed 
of  talcose  slate  was  encountered.  This  slate  rested  upon  sandstone,  followed  by 
another  thin  seam  of  lignite.  Then  followed  in  succession  a  stratum  of  slate; 
30  inches  of  lignite,  of  a  somewhat  improved  character — a  narrow  seam  of  slate; 
six  inches  of  coal ;  various  strata  of  sandstone  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  steatite, 
shale,  and  coal,  the  shaft  terminating  a  thick  layer  of  white  sand.  The  planes 
of  these  successive  strata  are  nearly  parallel,  the  whole  pitching  at  an  angle  of 
about  20**,  the  dip  varying  slightly  at  different  points. 

Other  Discovbkirs. — Soon  titer  the  location  of  the  Whitman  mines  a  still 
heavier  deposit  of  lignite  was  found  12  milca  further  south,  in  Eldorado  caiion, 
resting  in  a  similar  geological  formation.  From  this  place  several  hundi*ed 
tons  of  this. material  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  the  most  of  which  found  a  market 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  where  it  was  used  chiefly  in  stoves  and  grates.  As  a 
domestic  fuel  this  coal  has  met  with  more  favor  than  that  from  the  Whitman 
mine,  though  unfit  for  furnace  or  forge  purposes.  Upon  the  claim  of  the  New- 
castle Company,  the  principal  claim  in  Eldorado  caiion,  a  good  deal  of  explora- 
tory work  has  been  done,  yet  no  heavy  body  of  coal  has  been  developed.  The 
contents  of  this  vein  resemble  the  brown  coal  of  Germany,  with  which  they 
coincide  in  their  chemical  constituents.  An  analysis  of  the  coal  from  the  vein 
of  the  Newcastle  Company,  shows  it  to  contain,  moisture  19.G5,  hydro-ciirbonaceous 
matter  40.59,  fixed  carbon  28.31,  and  ash  11,  with  traces  of  sulphur  and  iron. 
The  resultant  from  distillation  is  a  charcoal,  and  not  a  coke,  as  from  the  English 
coal,  which  generally  contains  more  sulphur,  but  less  volatile  matter  and  ash. 
As  the  Nevada  coal  contains  but  little  sulphur,  it  would  be  valuable  for  forge 
use  and  iron  works,  were  it  not  for  the  large  percentage  of  volatile  substances 
it  caiTies,  composed  mainly  of  water,  which  detracts  from  its  merits  as  a  fuel,  as 
well  as  for  the  generation  of  gas.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  might  be  made  to 
answer  by  the  addition  of  some  carbonaceous  material,  since  by  this  plan,  as  has 
been  ascertained,  it  could  be  made  to  produce  about  9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to 
the  ton,  which  owing  to  the  absence  of  sulphur,  would  posses  high  powers  of 
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illumination.     Soon  after  the  above  discoveries  furtlier  coal  signs  were  noticrf 
two  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Churchill,  where  a  number  of  thin  seams  of  lignite 
crop  along  the  steep  and  baiTen  hills  that  abound  in  that  neighborhood.   To 
secure  these  a  district  was  laid  out^  and  several  claims  taken  up,  on  two  or  three 
of  which  open  cuts  were  nin  and  other  work  done,  but  without  establishing  for 
them  any  positive  value.     Discoveries  of  coal  in  other  parts  of  the  State  haire 
from  time  to  time  been  announced,  but  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  do  Bot 
appear  to  have  had  any  substantial  ibnndation*    As  early  as  the  summer  of 
1860,  parties  excited  by  the  finding  of  a  black  slaty  substance,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Sand  Springs,  took  steps  for  securing  a  tract  of  land  there,  but  abandoned 
the  purpose  on  ascertaining  the  worthless  nature  of  the  material.     There  was 
a  rumor  prevalent  some  years  ago  of  minend  coal  having  been  found  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Humboldt  river,  but  the  report  lacks  verification. 
In  1864,  some  miners  prospecting  to  the  north  of  New  Pass  station,  Churchill 
county,  having  come  upon  a  species  of  obsidian  possessing  a  cleavage  and  liistre 
similar  to  hard  coAl,  for  which  it  was  ignorantly  mistaken,  quite  an  excitement 
supervened  on  its  being  made  known  in  Austin.    The  non-combustible  nature  of 
this  substance  was  readily  established,  and  the  interest  so  suddenly  awakened 
by  its  discovery  speedily  subsided..    Two  years  later  a  company  of  miners  search- 
ing after  silver  lodes,  picked  up  in  the  Eureka  district,  60  miles  east  of  Austin, 
6ome  pieces  of  float  coal,  which  on  trial  were  found  to  bom  freely,  emiting  a 
strong  heat,  and  leaving  but  little  ash.     This  float  was  not  traced  to  its  original 
bed,  concerning  which  nothing  is  known,  though  the  sample  picked  up  was  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  mines  of  good  coal  will  yet 
be  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  State,  valuable  seams  having  already  been  met 
with  in  the  adjacent  Territory  of  Utah.'     In  the  Volcano  district,  Esmeralda 
county,  at  a  point  about  80  miles  easterly  from  Aurora,  two  veins  of  coal,  the 
one  12  and  the  other  30  inches  think  have  been  discovered.    They  can  be  easily 
traced  for  several  rods  by  the  bituminous  debris  on  the  surface;  are  evidently  of 
an  earlier  period  than  the  lignite  found  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  are  highly 
carbonized,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  a  silicious  anthracite  coal  mixed  widi 
calcite.     The  impurities  in  this  article  amount  to  40  or  50  per  cent,,  yet  it  emits 
a  strong  heat,  and  bums  almost  entirely  to  a  white  ash.     It  has  been  used-  soo 
cessfully  as  a  substitute  for  cbarcoal  by  blacksmiths  and  assayers;  that  tested 
came  from  but  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  to  which  depth  only  have  the 
seams  yet  been  opened.     The  fissures  are  well  defined;  have  an  aigillaceons 
shale  on  the  one  side,  and  limestone  of  the  Jurassic  age  on  the  other;  but  whether 
.these  coal  measures  will  prove  to  be  of  greater  extent  or  value  than  those  at  the 
localities  already  described,  we  have  not  the  data  to  determine.     They  remain 
as  yet  wholly  undeveloped.     Should  .they  afford  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
fuel,  their  presence  in  a  region  where  there  is  but  little  wood  and  much  mineral 
wealth  would  hereafter  prove  important.    This  coal  is  but  three  or  four  miles 
from  a  series  of  copper-bearing  lodes,  and  there  are  also  in  this  district  promisiDg 
veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz.    Outcroppings  of  soft  coal  can  be  traced 
for  several  miles  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  Wassaok  mountains.     This  locality 
is  about  25  miles  north  of  Auroi-a,  and  four  miles  east  of  the  east  fork  of  Walker 
river.     In  thickness  this  seam  ranges  frx)m  a  mere  throad  of  shale  to  6  or  7  feet. 
The  coal  bums  readily.     A  -lot  taken  from  a  shaft  30  feet  below  tho  surtace 
nnder^vent  perfect  combustion  on  being  ignited,  while  lying  in  an  open  heap  on 
the  ground.    The  vein  rans  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  aiid  dips  southwesterly 
at  an  angle  of  20^  degrees.     The  accompanying  formation  consists  of  shale, 
sedimentaiy  rock,  sandstone,  &c.,  tho  whole  having  a  range  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  coal  seam.     The  deposits  at  this  place  are  not  m  their  natural  situa- 
tion much  exposed,  and  but  little  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them.    It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  value,  though  C/ompetent  judges  speak 
favorably  of  the  chances  for  finding  here  a  fair  artiae  of  soft  coal.     Recently  a 
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coal  vein  of  the  anthracite  variety  is  reported  to  have  been  found  15  miles  firom 
Hike,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  in  this  State.  The  vein  is  represented 
to  be  15  inches  thick  on  the  surface,  and  its  contents  are  said  to  ignite  readily, 
and  bum  with  freedom,  leaving  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  residuum.  In  gravity 
and  external  characteristics  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  coal  found  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  though  assigned  to  a  later  geological  period.  Should 
the  deposit  prove  at  all  extensive  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  surrounding  region, 
which,  with  much  mineral  wealth,  is  rather  limited  in  its  supplies  of  fuel. 

Crystal  Peak. — At  this  locality,  some  35  miles  northwest  of  Virginia  City, 
coal  signs  similar  to  those  in  El  Dorado  canon  occur  in  a  depression  known  as 
T>og  valley,  lying  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra,  distant  one  mile  from  the 
Truckee  river,  and  two  from  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.     The  adja- 
cent hills,  as  well  as  the  valley,  are  covered  with  a  stately  growth  of  spruce  and 
pine  timber,  which,  should  the  coal  fail,  might  still  afibrd  profitable  employment 
to  a  considerable  population,  as  good  lumber  can  be  made  here  at  small  cost. 
The  Truckee  affords  ample  water-power  for  saw-mills  to  manufacture,  and  the 
railroad  a  ready  means  for  ttansporting  it  to  market.     There  are  also  some  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lodes  in  the  distnct,  which,  with  the  facilities  at  hand  for 
reducing  the  ores,  may  come  to  be  worked  with  remunerative  results.     The  dis- 
ooveiy  of  coal  at  this  place  was  made  about  four  years  ago,  fragmentary  portions 
of  a  dark-colored,  lustrous  lignite,  strongly  marked  with  the  structure  of  the  trees 
and  plants  from  which  it  was  formed,  having  been  found  along  the  line  of  the 
outcropping  coal  seams.   A  good  deal  of  work  directed  to  the  exploration  of  these 
beds  has  since  been  done.     Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  sink- 
ing shafts  and  artesian  borings,  and  in  excavating  cuts  and  tunnels.     Some  of 
the  former  have  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.     In  some  cases  the  work  of 
prospecting  was  first  effected  by  means  of  boring,  after  which  working  shafts 
were  put  down  and  steam  machinery  was  employed  to  facilitate  hoisting  and 
pumping  operations.     The  carboniferous  strata  at  Crystal  Peak  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  few  inches  to  two  and  a  half  feet ;  they  are  much  compressed  in  spots, 
and  largely  intermixed  with  foreign  matter.     Although  a. considerable  quantity 
of  this  lignite  has  been  extracted,  and  one  company  claim  to  have  reached,  by 
boring,  a  seam  eight  feet  thick  at  a  point  300  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  develop- 
ments made  have  not,  in  the  main,  proved  satisfactory,*  and  of  the  several  enter- 
prises at  one  time  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  these  beds,  none  are 
now  being  actively  prosecuted;  and  as  some  of  those  interested  may  contemplate 
resuming  operations,  it  may  be  expedient  to  copy  here  the  opinions  of  the  State 
mineralc^st  of  Nevada,  as-  to  the  probabilities  of  any  considerable  bodies  of  coal, 
even  of  the  lignite  class,  ever  being  found  at  this  place.    Mr.  Stretch,  having 
given  the  loc^ty  a  personal  exanunation,  remarks  concerning  its  geology  and 
coal  prospects  as  follows : 

As  so  mnch  imperfect  knowledge  relative  to  the  probabilities  of  finding  coal  in  Nevada  ia 
prevalent,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  folly  of  the  indications  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
seams  of  coal  origfinally  discovered  at  this  place  are  interstratified  with  thin  beds  of  coarse 
sandstone  or  volcanic  tufa,  of  light  coiors.  This  formation  is  traceable  easterly  for  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  being  intimately  associated  with  trachytes  and  basalt  wherever  it  is  fonnd.  Where 
it  is  exposed  in  Long  valley,  north  of  Virginia,  it  contains  great  numbers  of  fragments  of  wil- 
low leaves,  grasses,  £.c.,  remains  resembling  some  varieties  of  sage-bmsh,  and  in  one  instance 
the  elytron  of  a  beetle,  apparently  the  same  as  a  species  now  fonnd  on  the  same  mountains, 
and  attached  to  the  pinon.  These  remains  indicate  for  the  formation  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  associated  with  the  sorronnding 
rocks.  The  rOcks  of  the  Sierra  at  Crystal  Peak  are  entirely  igneons  or  metamorphic  in  their 
character,  and  haye  been  tilted  into  every  conceivable  position  by  the  agencies  which  seamed 
them  with  intmdcNd  granite  and  basalt.  Did  any  of  the  formations  which  are  known  to  accom- 
pany the  coal  fields  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  States  occur  in  this  vicinity,  even  though  cov- 
ered up  by  lava  beds,  their  immense  thickness,  and  the  distortions  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  would  certainly  have  disclosed  their  presence,  and  they  might  have  been  recognized 
by  their  peculiar  fossils.  They  certainly  do  not  exist  at  Crvstal  Peak.  Had  the  tufas  and 
sandstones  containing  the  so-called  coal  seams  been  formed  before  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra^ 
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they  woald  have  necessarily  been  tilted  and  displaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  associated 
rocks,  partakinp^  of  all  the  flexures  and  faults  of  the  mountain  rang^  near  which  thej  lie. 
Instead  of  this  bein?  the  case,  the  stratification  is  neaily  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined. 
In  some  places  the  oeds  have  been  somewhat  tilted,  probably  by  the  causes  which  finally 
raised  them  above  the  water  level,  and  gave  the  present  coimg^ration  to  the  surronodiDf 
country.  The  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible,  that  whatever  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbor' 
hood  of  Crystal  Peak  will  be  confined  to  the  small  valleys  in  that  vicinity,  which,  at  the  period 
when  Steamboat  valley  was  an  inland  sea  bounded  by  the  Sierra  on  the  west  and  the  Virginia 
mountains  on  the  east,  formed  small  arms  of  the  lake,  and  collect^  more  or  less  of  thevege* 
table  dihris  which  during  violent  storms  was  washed  down  from  the  pine  forests  on  the  sur* 
rounding  hills.  There  is  yet  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  tbe 
probable  extent  of  the  deposit.  The  loss  of  bulk  daring  the  conversion  of  veg[etablo  matter 
into  cold  is  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  original  mass.  It  becomes  evident  from  this 
that  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  can  only  be  found  where  there  has  been,  at  some  remote  period, 
most  luxuriant  forest  growth  and  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  convey  the  dibris  to  vait 
tracts  of  marshy  ground  favorable  for  decomposition.  The  coal  fields  of  the  Eastern  Statei 
and  England  afford  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  at  one  time  extensive  tracts  of  swampy 
forests,  with  a  tropical  climate  and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  which  even  equatorial 
forests  in  the  present  day  cannot  compete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  plants  found 
in  the  associated  rocks  at  Crystal  Peak  do  not  warrant  us  in  entertaining  tbe  belief  that  snch 
conditions  ever  exiatcd  in  that  neighborhood.  What  we  do  find  point  rather  to  a  scanty 
growth,  such  as  is  found  on  the  hills  to-day.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  animal  remains  in 
the  beds  strongly  supports  this  idea.  Where  there  is  an  abundant  vegetation  there  is  gener- 
ally a  corresponding  abundance  of  animal  life,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  leave  some 
mementos  of  its  existence.  If  these  views  are  correct,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
are,  no  body  of  cool  will  be  found  in  this  vicinihr  which,  from  its  ejctent  or  thickness,  will 
repay  the  capital  expended  in  its  development.  The  mere  fact  of  the  formation  having  acca* 
mulated  in  a  contracted  mountain  valley,  limits  its  extent  and  value  at  the  same  time.  Tbe 
thin  seams  of  bituminous  matter  found  between  the  layers  of  tufa  4nay  have  been  ^e  product 
of  denBe  growths  of  tule  and  other  water  plants. 


SECTION    III. 

COPPEB. 

Among  tbe  more  proihiBing  cupriferoas  localities  in  tbe  State,  is 
The  Peavinb  District,  situate  about  30  miles  nortbwest  of  Virginia  City, 
being  six  miles  nortb  of  tbe  Truckee  river,  and  about  tbe  same  distance  from  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  with  all  wbicb  it  is  connected  by  good  wagon  road& 
This  distinct,  erected  in  March,  1863,  bas  a  length  of  about  20,  and  an  average 
widtb  of  10  or  12  miles.  Near  its  centre  is  a  cluster  of  small  springs,  at  which 
a  bouse  was  built  in  1860.  About  these  springs  grow  quantities  of  wild  peaviues, 
bence  tbe  name  of  tbe  station  and  subsequently  of  tbe  district,  wbicb  covers  a 
region  of  low  bills  stretcbing  along  tbe  eastern  base  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
country  about  tbe  mines  is  dry,  barren,  and  treeless,  tbougb  it  contains  several 
small  lakes  witb  a  number  of  springs,  and  water  can  be  obtained  in  many  places 
by  digging  wells  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,  while  wood,  botb  for  fuel  and  lumber, 
abounds  in  tbe  Sierra,  four  or  five  miles  distant.  The  lodes  in  this  district,  found 
alLiost  invariably  in  a  granite  and  metamoipbic  formation,  have  a  nortberly  and 
southerly  strike,  and  are  from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  witb  a  few  of  greater 
dimensions.  They  do  not  project  much  above  tbe  surface,  and  altbougb  a  small 
number  have  been  traced  by  tbe  outcrop  for  several  hundred  yai-ds,  and  have 
been  found  persistent  for  a  considerable  depth,  many  of  tbem  have  tbe  appearance 
of  segregated  rather  than  deep  fissured  veins.  Tbe  lodes  possessing  tbe  best  local 
reputation  as  based  on  size,  assays  of  ore,  and  extent  of  development,  are  the 
Great  Eastern,  20  feet  thick,  the  Bevelhymer,  American  Eagle,  Enterprise,  and 
Metropolitan,  upon  wbicb  tunnels  have  been  ran,  varying  from  50  to  300  feet  in 
lengtb,  and  tbe  Pacific,  Indian,  Occidental,  Young  America,  Great  Western, 
Orient,  Cballenge,  and  Bay  State,  all  somewhat  explored  by  means  of  shafts, 
open  cutS;  and  otber  excavations.    Tbe  Tolls  Company  bave  expended  some 
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C4,000  in  prospecting  tlieir  lode,  fit)m  which  they  have  taken  qaantities  of  or© 
assa,\nng  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from  $60  to  $500  per  ton  in  gold 
and  silver.  While  the  above-mentioned  chiims,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  many  besides^ 
cover  large  and  permanent  lodes,  others  in  the  district  have  the  appearance  of 
being  merely  limited  and  superficial  dei>osits.  The  Peavino  ores,  composed 
chiefly  of  carbonates  and  oxides,  besides  assaying  largely  in  copper,  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  the  precious  metals  to  defray  cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard, 
when,  as  will  be  Uie  case  in  the  course  of  next  year,  raikoad  transit  can  be  had. 
In  the  metalliferous  portions  of  these  veins  fi-ee  gold  can  frequently  bo  detected  by 
the  unassisted  eye ;  particles  of  this  metal  being  sometimes  found  on  the  surface 
where  the  veinstone  has  undergone  decomposition.  The  ores  of  this  district  give 
by  assay  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper,  selected  samples  often  going 
much  higher.  Small  lots  of  the  better  class  of  ores  have  been  found  by  working 
tests  to  yield  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  metal.  By  an  assay  of  these  ores  made 
by  Mr.  Eicani,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Gold 0005      |2  SOperton. 

Silver 0200        7  85 

Oxideof  copper 34.  ] 000    135  90        " 

Peroxide  of  iron , '2.3200 

Alumina... 2200 

Sulphur 1.3(>00 

Carbonic  acid 11.2000 

Silicia 46.6600 

Water 3.8400 

Loss 2795 

lOO.COOO    145  35        " 


Some  choice  ores  reduced  at  the  Ilnglish  Company's  mill,  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  mines,  yielded  100  ounces  of  silver  to  tlie  ton.  Smelting  works 
on  the  Swansea  plan,  with  a  capacity  for  operating  10  or  12  tons  of  ore  daily, 
have  been  erected  in  the  district,  plumbago,  obtained  from  a  bed  of  that  mineral 
near  Washoe  City,  having  been  employed  in  their  construction. .  This  materia.1 
is  abundant  in  the  locality  mentioned,  and  although  not  yet  thoroughly  proved, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  well  adapited  to  this  and  similar  uses.  Sev- 
eral other  furnaces,  some  of  them  on  a  different  plan,  have  been  projected,  and 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  one  or  more  of  these  will  be  completed  and  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  these 
ores  will  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  a  market,  or  sent  elsewhere  for  treat- 
ment when  the  railroad  shall  have  been  completed  to  this  point ;  an  event  that 
promises  to  revive  operations,  now  nearly  suspended,  enhance  the  value  of  claims, 
and  repopulate  this  eligibly  situated  and  promising  district.  A  town,  also 
named  Peavine,  was  laid  out  in  1863,  at  the  group  of  springjs  mentioned.  It 
contains  several  houses,  and  being  adjacent  to  the  mines,  should  the  latter  turn 
out  according  to  expectation,  its  growth  will  no  doubt  keep  pace  with  their  future 
development. 

The.  Walker  River  Copper  Region  covers  a  considerable  scope  of  country 
lying  between  and  adjacent  to  the  east  and  west  forks  of  that  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal mines,  so  for  as  developments  extend,  are  distant  from  the  latter  in  a  westerly 
direction,  from  3  to  10  miles.  This  cupriferous  belt  has  an  average  width  of  eight 
and  a  length  of  about  25  nules.  Within  these  limits  some  strong  veins  occur, 
and  here  most  of  the  labor  and  money  laid  out  in  that  region  have  been  expended. 
Like  the  Peavine,  this  is  an  arid,  sterile,  and  timberless  district ;  the  only  water 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines-  is  afforded  by  a  few  small  springs,  while 
the  only  vegetable  products  consist  of  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  gittss,  artemisia, 
and  a  few  other  equally  scraggy  and  worthless  shrubs.  There  are,  however, 
scattered  groves  of  piuon  on  tiie  Pine  Nut  mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  west, 
while  the  west  branch  of  Walker  river,  in  close  proximity,  and  at  all  seasons  a 
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sHrot^g  and  rapid  stream;  supplies  every  requisite  for  reduction  works.   The  Yolmne 
of  water  is  ample  for  propulsive  power,  and  also  f6r  floating  down  fuel  and  lum- 
ber from  the  heavy  pine  and  spruce  forests  30  miles  above.     The  veins  berc, 
which  are  numerous,  well  defined,  and  of  fair  average  dimensions,  have  a  gener- 
ally north-northeast  trend,  assay  from  12  to  50  per  cent,  in  copper,  and  fiomSlS 
to  830  per  ton  in  the  precious  metals.  Most  of  the  country  rock  is  of  a  calcareoog 
nature.     The  ores  embrace  almost  every  variety,  and  often  carry  small  particles 
of  virgin  metal.     The  first  discoveries  were  made  in  this  district  in  1862,  sinco 
which  time  a  good  deal  of  work  in  a  promiscuous  way  has  been  done.   Altbongh 
several  lodes  have  been  opened  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  any  have  been  thoroughly  explored.     Active  exertions,  except  upon  a  few 
claims,  have  been  suspended  for  the  past  two  .years.     On  tho  Bewley  mine  an 
incline  shaft  6  feet  by  10  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.     From  this  lode 
ficvei-al  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  which  gave  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  metal.   It  is  well  formed,  has  a  thickness  of  about  six  feet, 
has  a  northerly  and  southerly  strike,  and  an  easterly  dip  in  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  pitch*  in  tlie  distidct.    Other  veins  located  near  it  and  partially  opcDed, 
promise  almost  equally  well.     Upon  the  Constitution,  Peacock,  Ward,  and 
Wcister  lodes,  some  prospecting  work  has  been  performed  with  encouraging 
i-esults.     The  former,  which  is  the  most  extensively  opened,  exhibits  a  vein  16 
feet  thick,  and  carries  ores  that  assay  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  a 
largo  percentage  of  iron,  and  from  Si  5  to  818  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.    The 
quantity  of  iron  diminishes  as  depth  is  attained  on  the  lode.     The  Ward  and 
Weister  lode,  lying  near  the  Constitution,  and  some  10  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  river,  is  about  six  feet  wide,  carries  a  pure  gray  sulphuret  ore  of  high  grade 
with  native  copper,  and  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  gold-  and  silver.     The  Pea- 
cock, fom'  miles  from  the  river,  is  a  four-foot  vein,  impregnated  with  yellow  «il- 
phm^t  ore  assaying  about  the  same  as  that  from  the  Constitution.     In  the  foot 
hills  that  fiank  tho  ToUock  mountains  lying  between  the  forks  of  Walker  river, 
as  well  as  in  tho  country  contiguous  to  the  maia  stream  and  that  stretching  along 
the  western  base  of  the  W&ssack  range  west  of  the  Walker  lake,  occur  numerooa 
oopper-l>cai'ing  lodes,  which,  judging  from  sorfaoo  indications — none  of  them 
having  l)een  much  opened — will  yet  constitute  a  cupriferous  field  of  considerable 
extent  and  value.     As  in  the  district  further  west,  a  variety  of  ores  is  met  with 
in  these  localities.     Tho  facilities  for  transportation  and  reduction  are  about  the 
same. 

In  Battle  Mountain  district,*  in  tho  eastern  part  of  Humboldt  county,  are 
several  deposits  of  tho  red  oxide  of  Gop{)er.  The  Dunderberg,  the  principal  lode 
in  the  district,  consists  of  a  mass  of  silicious  rock  and  limestone  nearly  200  feet 
thick,  permeated  by  numerous  small  veins  of  this  ore,  assaying  throughout  50 
per  cent,  of  metal.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  district,  90  miles  north-north- 
west of  Austm,  and  about  the  same  distance  easterly  from  the  settled  portions 
of  Humboldt  county,  these  deposits,  though  apparently  rich  and  extensive,  pos- 
sess only  a  prospective  value,  sinco  they  cannot  be  opened  to  advantage  or  worked 
with  profit  until  the  railroad,  to  pass  within  10  luiles  of  them,  shall  he  completed. 
With  that  auxiliary  they  Avill  probably  command  tho  means  necessary  for  devel- 
opment. The  country  about  these  mines,  though  generally  barren,  contains 
some  patches  of  good  land,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  bottoms  along  the  Hum- 
boldt river  a  few  miles  distant^  to  tho  north.  Being  without  timber,  however, 
and  tho  other  agents  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  the  ores,  the  maas 
of  them  will  require  to  be  shipped  elsewhere  for  treatment.  In  the  Volcano  dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  county,  at  a  point  about  80  miles  northeast  of  Aurora,  have  beofi 
found  some  of  the  heaviest  and  apparently  richest  copper  lodes  in  the  State.  The 
deposits  at  this  place  consist  of  well-defined  veins,  some  of  them  of  oonsiderohle 

*  See  sectioQ  on  Eastern  Nevada. 
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ma^itodc,  and  of  orc-bcaring  m^ses  lyin^  upon  or  projecting  from  the  surface. 
The  top  ores  are  carbonates,  with  a  Bprinkling  of  other  varieties,  and  at  greater 
depths  snlphurets,  the  average  assays  gf  which  indicate  a  fair  percentage  of  cop- 
per and  the  presence  of  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  silver,  and  fix)m  82  to  $10  in 
gold*  The  region  for  a  considerable  distance  around  is  forbidding  and  desolate ; 
it  is  scantily  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  wholly  destitute  of  arable  lands. 
Moreover,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  line  of  any  contemplated  railway,  and  other- 
wise unfavorably  situated  for  the  cheap  extraction  of  the  metals  and  exportation 
of  ores ;  so  that  an  early  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  of  which  copper 
forms  but  one,  can  hardly  be  anticipated.  About  50  miles  southeast  of  Volcano, 
in  the  San  Antonio  district,  signs  of  copper  manifest  themselves  over  a  consid- 
erable scope  of  country.  The  ores  at  this  place  are  said  to  be  rich,  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  indicate  the  extent  or  probable  permanence  of  the  mines.  One 
of  the  ledges  located  here  at  a  point  two  and  a  half  miles  cast  of  Montezuma 
Spring,  called  the  Ruby,  has  a  thickness  of  IS  feet,  and,  although  it  carries  a 
variety  of  metals,  copper  appears  to  predominate.  In  the  Bolivia,  Mammoth, 
and  Palmetto  districts^  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  localities  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  strong  and  well  marked  veins  of  copper  ore  occur.  Although  many 
of  these  bear  superficial  evidence  of  permanency,  no  positive  opinion  can  be  pro- 
nounced on  this  point,  sine6  only  upon  a  few  of  them  has  any  work  been  done. 
Upon  none  have  explorations  been  prosecuted  to  decisive  results. 


SECTION    lY. 

METEOROLOOY,  BOTANY,  ZOOLOGY,  ETC. 

Of  the  climate  of  Nevada  so  much  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  it  only  remains 
bere  to  notice  a  few  of  what  may  be  considered  its  meteorological  peculiarities ; 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  what  have  been  denominated  cloud  bursts, 
a  heavy  precipitation  of  rain  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  clouds  surcharged 
\dth  moistm^e.  This  phenomenon  is  thought  to  be  produced  through  electrical 
agencies,  though  not  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  settle  this  fully.  Numbers 
of  these  ''  cloud  bursts  "  occur  every  summer.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  south- 
em  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  an  immense  amount  of 
water  falls  to  the  earthy  in  a  few  minutes,  filling  up  gulches  and  sweeping  away 
everything  opposed  to  its  progress.  Several  lives  have  been  lost  and  considera- 
ble property  destroyed  in  the  State  during  the  past  few  years  through  this  cause. 

The  mirage,  an  optical  illusion  caused  by  saline  particles  floating  in  a  heated 
atmo^here,  is  often  soon  in  great  perfection  on  the  deserts  o^  Nevada.  Some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  lakes,  witli  islands  and  headlands. bathing  in  their  lim- 
pid waters ;  assuming,  at  others,  though  more  rarely,  the  appearance  of  extensive 
groves  and  wooded  lawns,  the  whole  so  closely  resembling  nature  that  it  requires 
an  effort  of  rcascm  to  dispel  the  illusion.  The  same  or  similar  atmospheric  con- 
ditions sometimes  so  refract  the  rays  of  light  as  to  distort  and  magnify  in  a 
stzango  manner  cbjects  seen  at  a  short  distance.  A  sage  buish  viewed  through 
this  medium  has  the  appeai'ance  of  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  the  little  cones 
formed  by  the  drifting  sand  loom  like  pyramids  on  the  deserts. 

Snow  slides,  though  often  happening  in  the  Sierra,  where  thoy  sometimes  occur 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  fatal  i*esults,  are  not  common  in  tho  interior  of  the 
State.  Nearly  every  winter  some  unfortunate  traveller  loses  his  life  in  tho  Sierras 
by  being  overwhelmed  by  these  descending  masses  of  snow. 

S€md  storms  and  sand  clouds  aro  regular  featuifes  of  the  climatology  of  this 
region.  The  former  is  brought  about  by  certain  strong  winds,  which,  blowing 
steadily  for  80910  days,  so  completely  fill  the  air  with  sand  and  dust  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  sec  for  more  than  a  few  rods.  Respiration  becomes  labored^  aod 
the  atmosphere  often  grows  oppressively  warm  during  their  continnance,  wbicli 
rarely  lasts  more  than  a  single  day.  The  sand  clouds  or  pillars  are  formed  after 
the  manner  of  water-spouts,  and  consist  of  immense  bodies  of  fine  sand  and  dost 
caiTied  to  a  great  height  by  a  rotary  and  upward,  but  at  the  same  time  advanc- 
ing, current  of  air,  sometimes  at  a  slow  and  again  with  a  rapid  pace.  Frequentlj 
these  columns  sway  liigh  in  the  atmosphere,  and  many  of  them  can  be  seen  at 
the  same  time  following  each  other  in  majestic  procession  arcoss  the  plains. 

This  region,  like  California,  has  its  wet  and  dry  seasons,  though  the  latter  is 
Bcai'ccly  so  long  or  uninteiTupted  hero  as  there,  nor  is  the  precipitation  dariog 
the  wet  season  so  great.  Summer  showers,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, are  more  frequent  in  Nevada  than  in  California,  though  much  less  common  tuan 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Nevada  lack  fullness  and  Tarietv.  The  indi^^noos 
plants  and  flowers  are  few,  while  the  animal  kingdom,  except  in  the  department 
of  insect  life,  is  ban-en  almost  beyond  example.  With  the  exception  of  the  pine- 
nut,  a  few  wild  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  one  or  two  other  inferior  kinds  of 
berries,  found  only  in  a  few  localities,  and  none  of  them  very  plentiful,  there  is 
little  in  the  voijetable  world  that  civilized  man  considers  eatable.  There  arc  few 
or  no  wild  plums,  blackberries,  strawbemes,  or  grapes.  The  wild  cherries  fonnd 
growing  on  a  scrubby  bush  in  some  of  the  canons  are  small,  bitter,  and  astrin- 
gent. The  Indians  find  many  medicinal  herbs  and  esculent  roots,  but  neither 
arc  much  esteemed  by  white  men.  In  the  tule  about  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt 
and  Carson  grows  a  species  of  cane  which  exudes  a  sweet  sirup  that,  <hying  in 
small  lumps  on  the  smface,  forms  a  tolerablo  article  of  sugar.  Wild  flax  and 
tobacco  are  found  occasionally  growing  on  the  hills,  arid  along  the  Humboldt  a 
species  of  wild  hemp  is  met  with,  having  a  long  and  stout  fibre,  which  may, 
with  cultivation,  come  to  form  an  important  textile.  The  artemesia  or  wild  sage, 
a  scraggy  shrub  growing  from  one  to  six  feet  high,  is  found  nearly  everywhere. 
This  species  is  worthless  for  anything  except  fuel,  though  there  is  a  small  white 
kind  of  sago  upon  which  cattle  feed  with  avidity  after  it  has  been  visited  by  the 
first  fi'osts  of  autumn.  The  cactus,,  growing  but  sparsely  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  Stat«,  is  common  further  southy  where,  also,  the  mesqmt  tree 
abounds.  Game,  with  the  exception  of  sago  hen  and  hare,  is  scarce  in  all  ports 
of  the  State.  There  are  no  wildcats,  panthers,  bears,  or  other  animals  that  can 
justly  bo  called  beasts  of  prey.  The  nearest  approach  to  these  are  the  coyote 
and  wolf,  of  which  there  are  a  few  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country.  On  some  of  the 
more  lofty  ranges  are  to  bo  seen  occasionally  small  herds  of  mountain  sheep. 
These  animals  are  shy  and  fleet,  keeping  usually  in  the  mpre  rugged  and  mac- 
ce^siblo  parts  of  the  mountains.  The  beaver,  otter,  martin,,  foxes,  fishers,  and 
other  fnr-bearing  animals  that  drew  the  trapper  into  this  region  in  the  early  day, 
havo  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  nov/  rarely  fall  a  prey  to  the  hunter..  About 
the  sinks  and  lakes  geese,  ducks,  cranes,,  and  pelicans  are,,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  plentiful.  These,  with  the  sage  hen,  raven,  an  occasional  eagle,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  small  birds,  comprise  all  there  is  to  represent  the  feathered  race 
in  the  country.  Reptiles  are  also  scarce,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  a  few  homed 
toads,  spotted  lizards,  and  snakes,  of  which  the  only  venomous  kind  is  the  rat- 
tlesnake. 
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SBCTioir  y. 

SOCIAL,    INDUSTRIAL,    AND    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

In  all  these  departments  Nevada  has  made  rapid  and  gratifying  progress. 
Her  population  is  distin^ished  for  industry,  order,  and.  a  ready  obedience  to 
lawful  authority.     Already  nearly  30  church  edifices  have  been  erected  in  the 
State,  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $40,000  each,  and  an  aggregate  expense 
of  about  t300,000.     These  represent  the  leading  Christian  donoramations,  and 
are  in  9ome  cases  spacious  and  handsome  buildings.     Numerous  well  conducted 
schools  have  been  established  under  an  enlightened  educational  system,  for  the 
support  of  which  liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State.     There  is  also 
a  number  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools  sustained  by  private  pat- 
ronage.    Capacious  halls  for  literary,  social,  and  benevolent  purposes  have  been 
erected  in  all  the  laige  towns,  several  of  which  are  supplied  with  gas  and  water 
works  and  commodious  buildings  for  municipal  uses.     Besides  many  minor  indus- 
trial establishments,  several  large  foundries  and  machine  shops  have  been  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia,  and  one,  also  of  considerable  capacity,  at  Austin, 
near  the  centre  of  the  State.     A  salt  mill,  an  acid  factory,  and  a  tannery  and 
pottery  speak  of  the  diversified  pursuits  now  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  a  well- 
patronized  press,  issuing  five  daily  and  as  many  weekly  journals,  indicate  tlie 
intelligence  and  enlightenment  of  the  people.     Of  the  agricultural  capacities 
and  products  of  the  country  so  much  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  this  report  that 
they  need  only  be  glanced  at  in  a  summary  way  in  this  connection.     The  entire 
amount  of  land,  arable  and  grazing,  enclosed  in  the  State  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  150,000  acres,  of  which  one-quarter  at  least  is  planted  to  gram,  giving 
an  average  yield  of  about  20  bushels  to  1.     Nearly  every  cereal  grown  in  the 
most  favored  regions  elsewhere  can,  with  proper  cai*e,  be  successfully  grown  here. 
Even  the  more  delicate  fruits  common  in  the  temperate  zones,  such  as  peal's, 
I)eachcB,  and  grapes,  C4in  be  raised  in  Nevada  if  the  soil  and  site  be  judiciously 
selected  and  their  culture  properly  attended  to,  while  in  the  matter  of  vegetables, 
except  the  more  tender  kind,  no  country  can  produce  them  with  greater  facility 
or  of  better  quality  if  the  requisite  attention  be  paid  to  their  culture.     Besides 
the  vegetables  and  grain  raised  in  this  State,  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  annually  produced,  and  these  commodities  are  very  justly  esteemed 
for  their  excellent  fiavor.     Taken  in  the  aggi*egate,  the  amount  of  stock  kept  in 
the  State  is  quite  large;  the  neat  cattle  number  between  11,000  and  12,000,  and 
the  horses  and  mules  kept  for  fanning  purposes  and  draft  about  6,000,  besides 
between  3,000  and  4,000  sheep  and  about  the  same  number  of  swine.     The 
ranges  of  mountain  pasturage  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  with  an  almost 
universal  absence  of  weeds,  burs,  and  wild  animals  to  injure  the  wool  and  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  the  fiock,  should  recommend  this  country  to  wool  growers  and 
sheep  herders  abroad.     The  tnl6  lands  fnniish  a  good  field  for  raising  swine. 
These  animals  thrive  well  on  the  root  of  that  rush,  even  without  other  food. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  75,000  tons  of  bay  cut  and  6,000  tons  of  grain 
raised  in  the  State  the  present  year,  besides  sufficient  vegetables  for  home  con- 
sumption.    There  are  throe  flour  mills,  one  in  operation  and  two  in  course  of 
erection ;  24  8aw-mills«  driving  35  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to  cut  daily  from 
5,000  to  20,000  feet  ef  lumber  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  180,000  feet.     The 
most  of  these  mills  Are  propelled  by  steam.     Their  cost  ranges  from  $5,000  to 
815,000;  total  cost,  about  $175,000.     The  number  of  quartz  mills  and  reduc- 
tion works  in  this  State,  including  such  as  are  in  course  of  erection,  having  their 
machinery  and  material  on  the  ground,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  completion, 
may  be  set  down  at  160.    The  most  of  these  mills  are  driven  by  steam,  the  whole 
carrying  an  aggregate  of  about  1,300  stamps.     The  individual  cost  of  these 
c«tablishmont8  varies  from  $3,000  to  $950,000,  the  cost  of  the  greater  part  rang- 
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ing  from  $40,000  to  860,000  each,  thongk  qaite  a  number  liave  cost  $100,000, 
and  several  mucli  larger  sums.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  these  establish- 
ments are  in  constant  and  profitable  operation.  None  of  those  completed  and 
in  condition  to  do  good  work  are  idle.  About  60  miles  of  ditching,  the  most  of 
it  of  large  capacity,  has  bisen  constructed  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting water  to  points  where  required  for  the  use  of  mills  or  for  domestic  wants, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  work  expended  on  other  projects  of  this  kind  bnt  par- 
tially completed  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ditches  dug  for  irrigating  purposes. 
Over  1,000  miles  of  toll-road,  some  portions  of  it  very  costly,  has  been  built, 
either  for  subserving  local  necessities  and  wholly  within  the  8tate,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  thoroughfares  over  the  Sierra,  or  connecting  those  witk 
points  in  the  interior.  The  sums  expended  on  account  of  these  impmvements 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  scarcely  less  than  a  million  of  dollars 


SECTIOI  YI. 

DOUGLAS   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is  mtuate  centrally  on 
the  western  border  of  the  State,  having  Ormsby  and  Lyon  counties  on  the  north, 
Esmeralda  on  the  east,  and  California  on  the  west  and  south.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1,500  square  miles,  forming  in  this  respect  the  fourth  county  in  the  State, 
though  it  contiiins  more  valuable  timber  land  than  any  other,  except  Washoe,  as 
well  as  a  greater  quantity  of  good  agricultural  land  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In 
1861  it  contained  a  population  of  1,057  ;  the  present  population  is  about  2,000. 
The  western  part  of  this  county  is  covered  by  the  Sieira  Nevada  mountains,  and 
the  eastern  by  the  Pine  Nut  range,  Cai'son  valley,  embracing  about  200  square 
miles  lying  between  them.  About  one-third  of  this  valley  consists  of  good 
farming  and  meadow  lands ;  the  remainder  consists  of  gravelly  and  sandy  sage 
barrens,  the  most  of  it  incapable  of  producing  good  grain  crops,  oven  with  the  aid. 
of  careful  culture  and  inigation.  There  are  in  this  valley  several  thousand  acres 
of  tul^  land,  which  by  diking  and  drainage  might  be  converted  into  valuable  pas- 
ture and  hay  lands.  With  the  exception  of  about  2,000  acres  of  arable  land 
lying  in  Jack's  valley,  one  mile  northwest  of  Caisson,  nearly  all  the  tillable  soil 
in  this  county  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  or  the  mountain  ravines 
ti-ibutary  to  it.  Outside  of  these,  Douglas  county  possesses  a  generally  rugged 
surface  and  a  barren  soil,  the  latter  incapable,  except  where  covered  with  forests, 
of  producing  anything  beyond  its  native  growth,  the  artemesia,  and  a  scanty 
crop  of  bunch  grass.  Much  of  the  soil  on  the  hills  and  mountains  would  grow 
fair  crops  of  grain  could  it  be  irrigated,  but  for  this  there  are,  unfortunately, 
but  limited  facilities.  Cai'son  river,  flowing  centrally  through  the  valley,  together 
with  the  numerous  streams  coming  down  from  the  Sierra,  afford,  to  a  certain  extent, 
moans  for  irrigation  and  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  To  the  latter  use  a 
sufficiency  of  it  has  been  diverted  for  driving  the  machinery  of  six  saw  mills 
and  one  flour  mill,  without  more  than  partially  appropriating  the  power  that 
could  bo  obtained.  These  mills,  including  also  a  steam  mill  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  cost  in  tke  aggregate  about  840,000,  and  have 
41  united  capacity  for  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  *day.  The  timber 
lands,  from  which  a  good  article  of  lumber  can  be  made,  amount  to  between 
60,000  and  70,000  acres  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  This  timber  is  sitoate 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Pine  Nut  range  contains  only  scattered  groves  of 
piuou,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  destitute  of  .even  this.  There  are  no  quarts 
mills  in  this  county.  As  yet  no  productive  mines  have  been  developed  within 
Its  boundaries.     Agriculture,  hay  making,  and  stock  ranching  constitute  the 
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principal  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants  j  tho  number  of  work  horses  and  mules  con- 
tained in  it  beinff  estimated  at  800 ;  the  neat  cattle  at  1,800,  and  the  swnne  at 
400.  Much  poultry  is  also  kept  by  the  farmers,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
butler  and  cheese  are  made  annually.  The  amount  of  hay  cut  here  in  1866 
reached  15,000  tons ;  the  grain  raised  was  estimated  at  570  tons.  Thirty  thou- 
sanda  acres  of  land  have  been  enclosed,  of  which  between  6,000  and  7,000  are 
under  cultivation.  Douglas  is  well  supplied  with  wagon  roacls.  The  extensive 
valley  occupying  its  centre,  and  the  numerous  mountain  passes  leading  out  of  it, 
favor  their  construction.  Genoa,  the  county  seat  and  only  town  in  the  county  of 
considerable  size,  contains  about  400  inhabitants.  Besides  a  brick  school-house 
and  two  churches,  it  contains  a  handsome  court-house  erecteil  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  country  is  estimated  at  $600,000.  There 
are  numerous  hot  springs  situate  in  and  along  the  margin  of  Carson  valley,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  a  magnitude  or  possessed  of  other  features  requiring  special 
notice. 

While,  as  observed,  no  mines  have  been  developed  to  a  productive  state  in  this 
county,  it  is  believed  to  contain  some  valuable  cupriferous,  if  not  also  argen- 
tiferous, lodes,  upon  some  of  which  a  large  amount  of  exploratoiy  labor  has 
been  expended.  Commencing  in  1859,  several  mining  districts  have  since  been 
laid  out  in  the  county,  the  earlier  with  a  view  to  operations  on  silver-bearing 
lodes  ;  one  or  two,  more  recently  erected  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  working  the  copper  veins  existing  at  that  point. 
These  latter  districts,  and  one  or  two  othei*s,  ai'e  all  that  still  maintain  tlieir 
organization.  The  rest,  created  under  excitement  and  insufficient  exploration, 
have  long  since  been  abandoned.  For  fuller  information  touching  these  cup- 
riferous lodes  the  article  on  copper  may  be  consulted.  The  Eagle  disti-ict,  situate 
on  the  Pine  Nut  range  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  contains  a  number  of 
quartz  veins,  some  of  them  displaying  prominent  outcrops.  In  the  work  of 
exploring  two  of  these  ledges,  the  Peck  and  the  Mammoth,  a  thousand  feet  of 
tunneling  has  been  nm.  Operations,  commenced  in  1860,  were  continuously 
prosecuted  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter,  and  although  the  ledge  has  been  pene- 
trated in  these  claims  at  a  considerable  depth,  no  paying  body  of  ore  has  been 
developed.  It  is  said  the  work,  for  some  time  suspended,  is  to  be  resumed. 
Already  about  $100,000  have  been  expended  upon  these  two  claims,  from  neither 
of  which  has  any  amount  of  mi  liable  ore  been  extracted.  Adjoining  Douglas 
on  tho  south  are  situate  Markleyville,  Mogul,  Monitor,  Silver  Mountain,  and 
several  other  less  important  districts,  all  silver-prod-ucing  and  lying  east  of  tho 
Sierra,  though  in  Alpine  county,  Califomia.  They  are  located  on  the  head-waters 
of  Carson  river,  distant  from  20  to  40  miles  from  Genoa.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lat- 
ter place  is  a  district  bearing  the  same  name  and  stretching  along  the  biise  of  the 
Sierra,  in  which  a  good  many  claims  were  located  about  six.  yeare  ago.  Hero 
afterwards  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  and  money  expended,  but  with  no 
very  determinate  results.  The  outlay  at  this  point,  divided  among  some  ten  or 
twelve  companies,  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  $200,000,  over  3,000  linear 
feet  of  tunnelling  having  been  excavated,  besides  other  work  done.  For  the  past 
year  or  two  operations  have  been  suspended,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  with 
no  prospect  of  an  early  resumption.  Could  a  heavy  body  of  moderately  rich 
ore  be  found  at  this  spot  it  could  hardly  fail  to  impart  value  to  these  mines, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  with  which  it  could  be  worked  by  reason  of  their  prox- 
imit}'  to  wood  and  water.  The  prospect,  however,  of  reaching  even  this  result 
is  not  encouraging.  In  a  range  of  low  hills  at  tho  north  end  of  Carson  valley 
some  small  veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  were  found  about  a  year  ago. 
Upon  these  several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  in  the  limited  operations  conducted 
at  this  place  is  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  work  now  being  done  upon  mines  within 
the  bounds  of  this  county. 
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SECTIOK  YII. 

ORMSBY    COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  adjoins  Douglas  on  the  north,  takes  its  name  from  T^miiam 
Oimsby,  an  early  settler  on  the  eastern  slope  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Carsou 
City.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  devoid  of  productive  mines,  and  containing 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  arable  land,  its  central  and  otherwise  eligible  sitoa- 
tion,  extensive  pineries,  and  ample  water  power  have  built  up  within  it  important 
industries,  rendering  the  population  among  the  most  thrift}'  in  the  State.  Carson 
City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  has  been  selected  for  the  site  of  the  United 
States  branch  mint.*  The  census  report  of  1861  showed  the  county  to  contain 
2,076  inhabitants,  a  number  now  increased  to  about  2,500,  of  whom  two-thirds 
perhaps  reside  in  Carson  City,  and  a  sixth  in  Empire,  a  milling  hamlet,  situate 
on  the  river  three  miles  east  of  Carson.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  teaming,  lumbering,  and  cutting  fire- wood.  Three-fourths  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  mountains.  The  Sierra  occupies  the  western  and  the 
Pine  Nut  range  the  eastern  parts.  These  mountains  are  here  timbered  as  in 
Douglas  county,  and  the  broad  and  sandy  plain,  fertile  only  in  its  western  part, 
known  as  Eagle  valley,  lies  between  them.  Across  from  south  to  north  runs  the 
Carson  river,  affording  good  water-power  and  an  easy  channel  for  floating  doi^-n  saw- 
logs  and  fuel  from  the  forests  about  the  head- waters  of  this  stream.  The  quan- 
tity of  these  materials  thus  brought  down  to  Empire  amounts  to  5,000,000  feet 
lumber  and  5,000  cords  of  wood  annually.  The  streams  issuing  from  the  Bieira 
also  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  propulsive  power,  besides  furnishing  Carson 
City  with  water  for  domestic  uses,  and  the  arable  land  about  it,  of  which  there 
are  several  thousand  acres,  with  means  for  irrigation,  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
^vater  having  thus  been  utilized.  A  considerable  amount  of  lumber  is  made 
in  this  county.  The  forests  of  pine  and  fir  with  water  power  in  their  midst,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Comstock  mines,  insure  a  constant  market  and  snppir 
many  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  wooil  lands  consist  of  about 
20,000  acres  of  large  timber,  situate  in  the  Sierra,  and  2,000  or  «{,000  acres  of 
scattered  pinon  fit  only  for  fuel.  About  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  14,000 
cords  of  wood  are  annually  cut  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  besides  that 
floated  down  the  Carson.  There  are  three  saw-mills  in  the  county,  built  at  an 
aggregato  cost  of  $30,000  ;  daily  capacity  40,000  feet.  About  6,000  acres  of 
land  are  under  fence,  of  which  200  are  sown  to  grain  and  100  planted  with  vege- 
tables. Last  year  200  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and  180  tons  of  grain  mised,  25  of 
wheat,  50  of  oats,  and  105  of  baiioy,  the  average  yield  being  nearly  40  bnsh^ 
per  acre.  This  is  about  the  proportion  in  which  these  seveml  kinds  of  grain  are 
nused  throughout  the  State,  though  this  yield  is  much  above  the  average.  The 
county  contains  430  horses  and  mules,  700  head  of  neat  cattle,  200  of  which  are 
milch  cows  and  450  work  oxen,  250  sheep,  and  500  swine.  A  tannery  and  acid 
works  at  Carson  City,  with  sandstone  quarries  near  by,  together  with  lime  and  char- 
coal burning,  and  the  several  pursuits  already  mentioned,  give  to  this  county  a  more 
varied  industry  than  is  common  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  acid  works  have 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  an  article  employed  in  tho  benefi- 
ciating  of  silver  ore,  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  About  2,000  pounds  of 
sulphur,  procured  firom  the  beds  in  Humboldt  county,  are  consumed  here  weeklj. 
The  sandstone  quarries  yield  a  good  article  of  building  material.  It  is  easily 
gotten  out  and  is  readily  shaped  by  the  chisel  when  first  quarried,  but  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  United  States  branch  mint  is  constrQCt^d 
of  this  stone,  as  oxe  also  the  penitentiaiy,  county  buildings,  used  for  State  pur- 
poses, and  many  of  the  better  class  of  edifices  in  Carson  City.  Near  the  town 
are  two  largo  hot  springs,  one  of  which  has  been  handsomely  improved  for 
bathing  purposes.     Five  miles  to  the  northeast  is  a  bed  of  white  marble,  very 
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pare  and  easily  wrouglit  GraDulor  limestone  is  fonnd  at  seveml  places.  Cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal  aro  among  the  mineral  products  of  Ormsby,  as  elsewhere 
related.  Tliere  are  eight  qnartz  mills  in  this  county,  five  dnveu  by  water  and 
three  by  water  and  steam,  the  whole  carrying  175  stamps  and  costing  $4^0^000. 
'  They  are  all  kept  iiinning  on  ores  fit)m  the  Comstock  vein.  The  2ilexican,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  number,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  working 
over  the  sulphorets  which  for  several  years  had  been  accnmulating  in  the  com- 
pany's reservoir. 

Although  numerous  raining  districts  have  been  laid  off  in  this  county,  some  as 
early  as  1859,  and  a  large  amoant  of  work  done  on  a  few  of  the  ledges  located, 
no  mineral  deposits  of  value  have  been  reached,  nor  has  much  attention  been 
paid  to  the  business  of  mining  for  the  ptist  few  years.  In  the  Eagle  district,  the 
earliest  eixjcted,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  west  of  Carson  City,  several 
lodes  were  located  in  1859,  some  of  which  having  been  extensively  prospected 
the  following  year  by  means  of  shafts  and  tnnnels,  and  not  tmiiing  oat  according 
to  expectation,  the  whole  was  abandoned.  The  next  season  a  fitful  interest  was 
awakened  in  regard  to  supposed  valuable  discoveries  made  on  the  bald  hills  south- 
west of  the  town,  which  having  led  to  the  locating  of  many  claims  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, eventuated,  soon  after,  in  their  total  abandonment,  since  which  time 
nothing  further  has  been  done  either  towards  locating  or  working  mines  in  the 
-district  The  same  year  the  Clear  Creek  district  was  the  scene  of  much  excite- 
ment and  activit3\  Extensive  mining  grounds  were  taken  up  and  prospecting 
opemtions  initiated.  Hero  a  number  of  long  tunnels  wore  alierwards  diivcn 
and  deep  shafts  sank,  but  none  of  them  availed  to  I'each  oro  deposits  of  a  romu- 
nerative  kind,  and  the  district,  under  an  absence  of  population  and  an  entire 
cessation  of  labor  for  several  years,  is  considered  practically  abandoned.  In  the 
Sullivan  district,  east  of  Carson  river,  organized  in  1860,  there  were  many  locations 
made  and  much  desultory  work  done  during  that  and  the  following  year ;  and 
although  some  of  the  lodes  proved  highly  auriferous  in  spots,  tliey  failed,  so  far 
as  penetrated,  in  the  matter  of  persistence  and  regularity.  Another  drawback 
npon  the  success  of  these  mines  was  at  that  time  experienced  in  the  absence  of 
mills  for  working  the  ores,  which  were,  thereforo,  nnavailabie,  compelling  claim- 
holders  who  were  without  means  to  suspend  work,  leaving  the  )  voblcm  as  to  the 
character  and  value  of  these  lodes  still  unsolved.  The  ores  in  most  of  these 
districts  cariy  c<onsiderable  copper,  and  in  some  cases  a  notable  percentage  of 
free  gold.  Washings  for  the  latter  metal  have  been  found  romuncrative  at 
several  localities  in  the  county.  At  a  spot  three  miles  west  of  Carson  sluicing 
operations  were  for  some  time  carried  on,  having  been  in  progress  until  recently. 
Although  no  r^ular  vein  was  found,  the  smface  earth  gave  fair  returns  in  free 
gold. 


SECTIOI  Till. 

WASHOE   COUNTY. 

This  county  takes  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  aborigines  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited this  part  of  the  State.  It  lies  north  of  Ormsby ;  its  western  portion  covers 
a  large  and  well  timbert)d  section  of  the  Sierra,  and  ita  central  a  chain  of  fertile 
valleys,  of  which  Washoe,  Pleasant,  Steamboat,  Truckee  and  Long  are  the 
principaL  With  the  exception  of  these  valleys,  which  contain  about  150,000 
acres  of  fanning  and  grass  lands  and  the  timber  lands  mentioned,  nearly  the 
entire  county  consists  of  sage  plains,  nigged  hills  and  mountains.  The  most  of 
it  is  arid,  barren,  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  the  only  vegetable  growth  found 
upon  it  being  a  sparse  crqp  of  bunch  grass,  and  in  a  few  spots  groves  of  scrubby 
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pine.  The^  valleys,  however,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  witb  careful  cdltivstion 
and  irrigation  are  made  to  produce  hay,  grain  and  vegetables.  Considerable 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  also  made.  At  the  south  end  of  Wasboe 
valley  is  situated  a  shallow  lake  iive  miles  long  and  two  wide,  the  surplus  waters 
of  which  run  through  a  slough  and  are  made  to  do  service  in  driving  several 
quartz  mills  at  Washoe  City,  a  few  miles  below.  The  numerous  streams  falling 
^  &om  the  Sien*a  are  also  employed  for  propelling  quartz  and  saw  mills  located 
along  them.  Pleasant  valley,  a  small  but  fertile  basin,  lies  two  miles  north  of 
Washoe.  Steamboat  valley,  the  site  of  the  hot  springs  elsewhere  descrilied,  lies 
three  miles  north  of  Pleasant  valley.  It  contains  some  good  land,  opening  eight 
miles  below  the  hot  springs  into  the  Tnickee  meadows,  a  tract  embracing  several 
thousand  acres  of  paitly  arable  and  grass  lands.  The  population  of  this  comity 
numbers  about  3,000.  It  contains  several  small  towns,  of  which  Ophir,  sitoaie 
near  the  mill  and  reduction  works  of  the  Ophir  Company,  has  500,  and  Washoe 
City,  the  county  seat,  three  miles  further  north,  800.  Franktown,  Galena, 
Crystal  Peak,  and  Glendale — the  latter  two  on  the  Tnickee — are  small  agricul- 
tural and  mining  hamlets  containing  from  100  to  200  inhabitants  each. 

While  the  wealth  of  the  county  consists  largely  of  its  agricultural  resources, 
the  business  of  lumbering  and  quartz  milling  is  also  extensively  engaged  in. 
The  annual  product  of  hay  amounts  to  about  7,000  tons,  and  of  grain  to  1,500 
tons.  There  are  800  horses  and  mules  and  1,000  head  of  neat  cattle  in  the 
county,  nearly  half  of  the  latter  being  milch  cows ;  sheep  and  swine  number 
about  500  each.  There  arc  20,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  of  which  4,000  are 
under  cultivation.  There  are  15  saw-mills,  most  of  them  driven  by  steam  power; 
the  whole  cut  about  1,300,000  feet  of  lumber  per  month,  besides  lath  and 
shingles,  for  making  which  several  of  them  have  machines  attached.  In  addition 
to  this,  400,000  feet  of  hewn  timber  and  large  quantities  of  cord  wood  are  cnt 
for  the  Virginia  market.  Although  this  county,  like  Douglas  and  Ormsby,  is 
without  productive  mines,  there  are  ten  quartz  mills  within  its  limits,  several  uf 
which  are  large  and  iirst-class  in  their  appointments.  The  Ophir  Compaay's 
mill  carries  72  stamps  and  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Ball's  mill  at  Frank- 
town,  burnt  last  spring  but  since  rebuilt,  carries  60  stamps  and  cost  a  quarter  uf 
a  million.  Most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam  ;  several  employ  both 
steam  and  water.  They  caiTy,  in  the  aggregate,  281  stamps,  and  cost  $1,420,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  English  Company's  mill  on  the  Tnickee,  built  in 
advance  of  mining  developments,  all  these  establishments  are  now*  running  on 
Comstock  ores,  and  generally  with  remunei'utive  results. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  in  1861,  was  $1,140,000;  in 
1863,  $2,527,500,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  at  least  $3,000,000.  There 
have  been  30  miles  of  canal  built  for  conducting  water  to  mills  and  other  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  projected,  some  of  which  may  be  carried  out.  Althoogh 
abounding  in  metalliferous  lodes  and  mineral  deposits  of  different  kinds,  the  county 
is  still  without  ore-yielding  mines,  a  circumstance  attributable,  in  the  case  of  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lodes,  partially  to  the  barrenness  of  the  latter  in  their  upper 
portions,  and  in  part  to  the  superficial  and  ill-directed  character  of  pi*ospecting 
labors.  Of  the  deposits  of  copper  and  coal,  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 
A  number  of  mining  districts  have  at  various  times  been  formed,  some  of  them 
as  early  as  1859,  the  year  of  the  silver  discovery.  In  the  spring  of  1860  the 
Ai'gcntino  district,  lying  in  the  mnge  of  mountains  east  of  Washoe  valley,  was 
erected  ]  and  although  the  ledges  there  have  periodically  since  been  the  subjects 
of  sanguine  expectation,  the  ore  procured  from  them  has  done  little  towards 
meeting  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  partial  development.  Scarcely  any  work 
has  been  done  in  the  district  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  lodes  can 
Lardly  be  said  to  possess  any  present  value.  The  history  of  this,  the  first  dis- 
trict formed,  will  servo  to  illustrate  that  of  all  others  subsequently  erected,  in 
every  one  of  which  the  high  hopes  at  one  time  entertained  foiled  of  final  realizar 
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tion.  Of  the  many  claims  located  througboat  the  county  nearly  all  may  be 
considered  abandoned,  nor  is  it  probable  that  work  will  ever  be  resumed  on  more 
than  a  few  of  them.  The  quartz  veins,  though  of  fair  size,  are  generally  hard 
and  vitreous,  the  country  rock  being  mostly  metamorphic  slate  and  granite.  The 
ores  are  usually  impregnated  with  compounds  of  iron  and  copper,  carrying  also, 
in  some  cases,  a  small  percentage  of  sulphuretted  silver,  with  particles  of  native 
metal  and  a  sprinkling  of  free  gold.  Bo  much  of  the  latter  lias  been  found  in 
the  earth  at  several  points  as  to  afford  fair  surface  digging  for  a  short  time.  In 
the  Wisconsin  district,  at  the  south  end  of  Washoe  valley,  several  companies 
made  wages  for  a  period  of  some  months,  sluice-washing  the  auriferous  ground 
at  that  place.  The  Galena  district,  as  its  name  implies,  abounds  in  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  which  here  occurs  in  the  shape  of  an  argentiferous  galena.  The  metal 
extracted  from  it  assays  about  S200  per  ton  in  dilver.  The  vein  matter  can-ics 
from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  Between  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  the 
gangue  rests  a  thin  stratum  of  arsenical  pyrites,  so  placed,  however,  as  to  render 
their  mechanical  separation  easy.  Upon  several  of  these  lodes  work  has  been 
done.  The  Alford  has  been  explored  by  means  of  a  tunnel  several  hundred  feet 
lon^  and  an  inclini  shaft  sunk  at  its  terminus.  Yaiious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  this  ore  by  smelting,  none  of  which  have  met  with  entire  success. 
The  principal  lode  having  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company  possessed 
of  ample  means  and  the  requisite  skill,  better  results,  it  is  believeil,  will  be  reached 
through  the  efforts  now  about  to  be  made  for  smelting  it  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Silver  Peak  district,  besides  the  beds  of  lignite  there  found,  contains  a  number 
of  n^etalliferons  lodes,  some  of  which  prospect  well  in  the  precious  metals.  The 
facilities  enjoyed  through  the  forests  and  water  power  at  that  place  will  secure 
the  working  oi  low  grade  ores  with  profit,  if  only  the  quantity  be  large  and  easily 
procured.  A  lot  of  ore  taken  from  the  Truckee  Ophir,  a  large  ledge  and  the 
only  one  yet  much  oponed,  was  found  to  yield  by  mill  process  at  the  rate  of  830 
per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  A  town  has  been  laid  out  near  these  mines  whichj 
OS  it  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Truckee  river  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
and  surrounded  with  forests,  has  the  promise  of  gi'owth.  Several  saw-mills  in 
the  vicinity  already  find  market  for  all  the  lumber  they  can  make,  and,  with  the 
railroad  completed,  quantities  of  this  article  will  probably  be  manufactured  at 
this  point. 


SECTIOIT  IX. 

STOREY   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Storey,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Indian 
fight  near  Pyramid  lake,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  is  not  only  of  limited  extent  but 
extremely  barren,  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  good  land,  less  timber,  and 
fewer  streams  than  any  other  in  the  StaJLe,  It  is,  in  fact,  without  agricultural, 
Imnbering,  or  even  milling  resources,  except  in  the  latter  case  where  some  have 
been  supplied  by  steam.  The  only  pasturage  is  that  afforded  by  the  bunch- 
grass — short-lived  and  scanty  at  best,  since  there  is  little  of  it  except  on  the 
mountains,  and  when  once  eaten  off  does  not  readily  grow  up  a^ain  the  same 
season.  Originally  there  was  a  sparse  growth  of  pinon  on  the  lulls  about  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  is  now  nearly  all  cut  away,  leaving  both  the  town  and  the  mills 
dependent  on  outside  localities  for  fuel.  Nearly  all  the  northern  tmd  western 
part  of  the  county,  embracing  fully  three-fourths  of  its  area,  lies  on  the  high  and 
barren  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Washoe  range,  and  which,  commencing 
near  Carson  City,  extends  to  the  Truckee  river,  forming  a  sort  of  spur  or  off-shoot 
of  the  main  Sierra.    Situated  along  the  eastern  slope  of  this  range,  about  half- 
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way  up  its  side,  and  ninning  parallel  with  ita  lon^tadinal  axis,  h  tlie  Comstock 
lode,  with  Virginia  City  built  immediately  over  it,  and  Gold  Hill,  half  a  mile 
further  south,  a  little  below  the  line  of  its  strike.*  The  eastern  part  of  the  county 
is  composed  of  the  desolate  sage  barren  stretcliing  from  the  Carson  north  to  the 
Tnickee  river-*a  treeless,  arid  and  sandy  waste,  alike  destitute  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  .  Storey,  like  all  its  sister  counties,  has  been  the  theatre  of  nuroeroiu 
mining  excitements,  leading  to  the  creation  and  sudden  peopling  of  new  digtricts 
to  be  almost  as  suddenly  abandoned  and  soon  after  forgotten.  In  this  manner 
at  least  a  dozen  districts  have  first  and  last  been  formed,  scarcely  any  of  which 
continue  to  maintain  their  organization  or  are  recognized  as  having  a  l^al 
existence.  Still  there  are  a  number  of  districts  in  the  county  besides  those  of 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  that  continue  to  be  recognized  as  valid,  and  in  some  of 
which,  as  the  American  Flat  and  Flowery,  there  is  much  work  being  done,  and 
iu  a  few  instances  vfith  satisfactory  results  or  good  prospects  of  ultimate  socoess. 
The  amoimt  of  land  enclosed  by  fence  does  not  exceed  5,000  acres  in  the  county, 
of  which  1,000,  perhaps,  are  under  cultivation,  a  good  share  of  it  being  planted 
with  vegetables,  which  in  a  few  choice  localities  are  found  to  do  well.  Some 
attempts  at  raising  fruit  in  a  small  way  have  also  been  attended  with  success. 
About  100  tons  of  hay  are  cut  yearly  in  the  county,  but  as  yet  no  gi*ain  has  been 
raised.  Storey  contains  about  1,0U0  head  of  work-horses  and  moles,  500  neat 
cattle-— one-half  of  them  milch  cows — 100  sheep  and  400  swine.  An  immense 
number  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  slaughtered  here  annually,  the  most 
of  which  are  driven  in  from  California.  For  its  size  there  is  a  great  extent  of 
costly  toll  road  in  this  county,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
laid  oKt  in  this  class  of  improvements,  some  of  which  return  large  revenues  to 
the  owners.  The  assessable  property  in  the  county  amounted  for  1866  to 
$6,343,353,  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  being  about  $7,000,000.  Storey 
county  contains  63  quartz  mills  carrying  665  stamps,  all,  except  two  or  tliree  of 
small  capacity,  driven  by  steam,  the  i^gregate  cost  of  the  whole  being  $3,500,000. 
The  population,  which  in  1861  reach^  4,500,  is  now  estimated  at  12,000. 


SECTION  X. 

LYON   COUNTY. 

Lyon  county,  named  after  General  Lyon,  who  fell  in  Missomi  during  the  late 
rebellion,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  general  features  to  Storey,  except 
that  it  contains  a  considerable  tract  of  pifion  on  the  Pine  Nut  range,  occupying 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  a  belt  of  good  land  situate  along  the  Carson 
river  running  through  the  centre.  A  multitude  of  ledges  have  been  located  in 
the  various  mining  districts  formed  from  time  to  time  within  the  limits  of  this 
county,  the  money  expended  upon  wliich  has  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Daney  mine  and  some  small  lodes 
along  Gold  cafion,  nothing  affording  a  fteady  supply  of  pay  ore  has  been  developed 
in  the  county,  though  there  are  unquestionably  many  lodes  that  a  more  perostent 
mode  of  exploration  might  have  brought  to  a  paying  point  The  only  districts 
in  the  county  that  continue  to  maintain  an  organization  are  the  Devil's  Gate,  the 
earliest  formed,  the  Blue  Sulphur  Spring,  Brown's  Indian  Spring,  and  Pahnyra, 
in  none  of  which  has  much  active  mining  been  carried  on  for  the  past  three  years. 
Of  the  coal  deposits  situated  in  the  Pine  Nut  mountains  a  description  will  be  found 
in  the  article  treating  of  that  mineral.  In  the  absence  of  productive  mines,  milling, 
teaming  and  wood-ohopping  have  become  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants, 

*  8eo  Section  XVI,  on  tho  Comstock  lode. 
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very  little  attention  being  paid  to  agricalture,  as,  indeed,  there  is  bat  little  arable 
land  in  the  county.  The  hay  cut  amounts  to  al)out  1,000  tons  annually;  the 
^rain  raised  to  100  tons;  a  good  many  vegetables  of  fine  quality  being  also  raised. 
Lyon  contains  500  horses  and  mules,  200  head  of  neat  cattle,  100  sheep,  and 
150  swine.  About  5,000  acres  of  land  is  fenced  in,  of  which  1,500  is  under 
cultivation.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  1,650  in  1861,  are  now  estimated  at 
2,500.  There  are  41  quartz  mills  in  the  county — 13  driven  by  water,  22  by 
steam,  and  six  by  water  and  steam — ^the  whole  carrying  600  stamps  and  costing 
$1,500,000.  The  only  considerable  towns  in  the  county  are  Silver  City  in  (xold 
coiion,  and  Dayton  on  Carson  river,  each  containing  about  1,200  inhabitants. 


SECTIOir  XI. 

BOOP   COUNTY. 

This  county,  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  State,  is  named  after  Isaac  N.  Roop,  an  early  settler  in  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  and  at  one  time  goveraor  of  the  Provisional  Territory  of  Nevada. 
It  was  at  fii'st  called  Lake,  having  been  changed  to  Roop  in  1862.  The  county 
has  never  been  organized,  but  is  attached  to  Washoe  for  judicial  and  political 
purposes.  At  the  time  it  was  fii'st  erected,  in  1861,  it  was  supposed  to  embrace 
within  its  limits  Honey  Lake  valley,  the  only  settlement  in  it.  The  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Nevada  and  California,  iu  1863,  having  thrown 
this  valley  into  the  latter,  left  this  county  almost  without  population.  The 
settlement  since  then  of  Surprise  Valley,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  has  brought  within  the  boundaries  of  Roop  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred, a  number  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  further  au^ented,  as  the  county  is 
reputed  to  bo  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  there  are  known  to  be  considerable 
tracts  of  goo<l  land  in  the  northern  part  still  open  for  occupation.  This  region, 
including  also  the  northern  and  w^estem  parts  of  Humboldt  county,  has  for 
a  long  time  l)ecn  infested  by  a  vicious  race  of  Indians,  whose  presence  has 
tended  greatly  to  retard  its  exploration  and  settlement;  but  as  these  savages 
are  now  pretty  well  subdued,  the  eountry  is  likely  in  a  short  time  to  become 
more  tlioroughly  prospected  and  its  value  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes 
more  fully  ascertained.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  very  barren  and 
forbidding,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  rough,  arid,  and  timberless  mountains, 
or  equally  dry  and  sterile  plains.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  representing 
Surprise  valley  as  being  extensive  and  fertile,  and  one  of  the  finest  districts,  both 
for  stock-raising  and  grain  growing,  in  the  State.  This  valley,  a  portion  of 
which  lies  in  California,  is  50  miles  long  and  fram  10  to  15  broad.  It  extends 
north  and  south ;  contains  three  lakes  which  cover  nearly  one  half  its  area.  It 
is  walled  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  having  a  range 
of  low  rolling  hills  on  the  east.  The  mountains  on  the  west  are  well  timbered 
with  white  and  vellow  pine,  and  along  their  lower  slopes  with  cedar.  The 
arable  land  lies  along  the  base  of  this  range  and  between  it  and  the  lakes,  having 
a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  latter,  and  is  covered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue-joint,  clover,  timothy  and  rye  grass,  some  of 
which  is  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  standing  so  close  that  in  places  four  tons 
of  hay  can  be  cut  to  the  acre.  Across  this  alluvial  belt,  which  is  several  miles 
wide,  course  every  few  miles  streams  of  pure  cold  water,  afibrding  propulsive 
power  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  land  is  light,  warm,  and  easily  culti- 
vated, and  produces  with  little  trouble  prolific  crops  of  grain.  The  planting  of 
1866  yielded  an  average  of  50  bushels  of  wheat  and  nearly  60  of  barley  to 
the  acre.     The  grain  is  clean  and  heavy.    This  year  the  crops^  nnder  more 
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extensive  planting,  have  been  equally  good.  Vegetables  can  be  grown  witli 
very  little  care.  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  mild  and  healthful.  Very  little 
snow  falls  in  winter,  and  sickness  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Stock  require  neither  shelter  nor  fodder  in  the  winter,  but  are  able  to  kefp  fat 
the  year  round  on  the  native  grasses.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  3,000  horses  grazing  here,  many  of  which  having  been 
driven  in  from  California  for  the  purpose  of  being  recruited,  will,  as  soon  as  they 
become  fat,  be  taken  away.  The  population  numbers  about  250,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  the  settlers  feel  safe  under  the  military  protection  now 
extended  to  them,  against  further  Indian  depredations.  Along  the  base  of  tbc 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  are  a  multitude  of  warm  springs,  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  depth  and  volume.  Free  gold  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  on  several  streams  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  both  vein  mining  and  surface  digging  will  yet  he  carried  on 
here  with  profit.  With  a  mining  population  to  consume  the  products  of  the 
farmer,  this  region  could  scarcely  &il  to  fill  up  rapidly  with  a  hardy  and  pros- 
perous people. 


SKCTIOir   III. 

HUMBOLDT   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  principal  river  running  through  it,  ranks  among 
the  larger  counties  of  the  State.  Its  western  half  is  covered  with  sandy  deserts, 
low  ranges  of  monutains,  isolated  hills,  and  extensive  alkali  flats,  converted  in 
the  wet  season  into  mud  lakes.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  consist  of 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  broken  towards  the  northeast  into  irregular  classes^ 
and  running  in  the  southeast  in  narrow  parallel  ranges  separated  by  valleys  of  a 
similar  conformation.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  region  is  dry,  desolate,  and  but 
illy  supplied  with  grass  and  water.  Timber  is  also  very  scarce  in  most  parts  of 
this  county,  there  being  none  fit  for  lumber.  The  only  trees  found  here  are  the 
pinon  and  a  scrubby  spedes  of  juniper,  the  latter  of  little  value  even  for  fuel. 
The  quantity  of  agricultural  land  is  also  comparatively  small,  being  confined  mostly 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  of  Weniessa,  Umashaw,  and  Weather- 
low  creeks,  with  some  isolated  spots  of  good  soil  in  the  larger  valleys  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mountain  ci^ons.  Bunch  grass  is  found  nearly  evciywhere 
except  on  the  alkali  flats  and  arid  deserts,  though  in  many  places  it  is  much 
scattered  and  far  from  abundant.  High  basaltic  table  lands  cut  by  fissure-like 
chasms,  constitute  a  feature  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  In  many 
of  these  depressions,  which  have  precipitous  sides  varying  from  200  to  1,000 
feet  high,  are  small  alkali  lakes,  the  beds  of  which  become  perfectly  white  on 
drying  up  in  summer,  from  the  depositions  of  magnesia,  salt,  and  soda  left 
behind.  To  the  south  of  this  region  occur  in  their  greatest  extent  the  mud  lakes 
peculiar  to  the  geography  of  Nevada,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  the 
Black  Rock  mining  district,  the  Pueblo  and  Vicksburg  districts,  the  only  ones 
in  this  piart  of  the  State,  lying  further  north  and  very  near  the  Oregon  line. 
Humboldt  county  contained,  August,  1861,  about  400  inhabitants.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  at  between  1^200  and  1,300,  not  so  many  by  one-half  as 
it  was  four  years  ago,  a  falling  off  due  to  the  great  disadvantanges  under  which 
the  mines  here  have  to  be  opened  rather  than  to  the  poverty  of  the  mines  them- 
selves.  Among  these  disadvantages  the  lack  of  timber,  and  in  some  localities 
of  even  wood  for  fiiel,  and  the  cost  of  freights  stand  foremost.  When  the  Pacific 
railroad,  striking  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Humboldt  mining  region,  shall 
have  been  completed,  thereby  obviating  in  some  measure  these  mfficulties,  this 
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Bection  must  receive  an  impulse  that  will  awaken  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants 
and  restore  the  confidence  once  felt  in  the  district.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  200,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  county,  much  of  which  is  now  a  natural 
meadoWy  being  covered  with  a  coarse  species  of  grass,  and  all  of  which  could, 
with  irrigation,  be  made  to  produce  crops  of  grain  or  the  cultivated  grasses. 
Without  artificial  moisture  but  little  of  the  soil  is  capable  of  maturing  either 
grain  or  vegetables,  though  with  its  aid  both  can  be  grown.  There  is  neai'ly 
everywhere  pasturage  enough  both  winter  and  summer  for  a  small  amount  of 
stock,  or  for  a  hunee  amount  if  the  latter  be  sufficiently  scattered.  The  stock  is 
estimated  at  500  head  of  horses  and  mules,  400  head  of  neat  cattle,  200  sheep, 
and  300  swine.  There  are  15,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  4,000  under  cultiva- 
tion; 3,000  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and  1,000  tons  of  grain  raised  annually,  the 
most  of  them  in  Humboldt  and  Paradise  valleys,  the  latter  embracing  between 
20,000  and  30,000  acres  of  well-watered  and  fertile  furraing  land.  Hero  a 
number  of  settlers  have  located  during  the  past  three  years,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  doing  a  thrifty  business  raising  grain  and  vegetables,  or  in  cutting  hay  for 
the  Humboldt  and  Owyhee  markets,  or  for  supplying  the  military  post  estab- 
lished in  the  valley.  The  yield  of  the  cereals  here  is  prolific,  both  grain  and 
vegetables  being  grown  without  much  trouble.  Even  the  wild  rye  on  being  cul- 
tivated produces  a  large  and  plump  berry.  The  barley  sown  on  sod  freshly 
turned  up  yielded  last  year  at  the  rate  of  23  bushels  to  one,  and  of  1,100  acres 
of  barley,  and  1,300  of  wheat  grown  in  the  valley  the  present  year,  the  yield 
has  been  equally  good.  Barley  delivered  on  the  farms  sells  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2  50  per  bushel,  and  wheat  at  about  the  same,  though  the  price  of  the  latter 
^ill  now  probably  depreciate,  as  a  flour  mill  is  about  being  erected  in  the  valley. 
The  quantity  of  grain  raised  here  in  1866  amounted  to  33,000  bushels,  the  crop 
the  present  season  being  still  larger.     So  green  does  the  grass  remain,  and  so 

fenial  is  the  climate  in  this  valley,  that  good  hay  can  be  mode  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  principal  towns  in  the  county  ore  Unionvillc,  the  county  seat, 
with  a  population  of  400,  Star  city,  300,  and  Humboldt  city,  100;  l>esides  which 
there  are  several  mining  hamlets  numbering  from  40  to  60  inhabitants.  Some 
of  these  towns  contain  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  which  being  erected  at  a 
time  when  labor  and  material  were  very  expensive,  have  cost  large  sums.  The 
most  noteworthy  improvement  in  the  county  is  the  Humboldt  canal,  designed  to 
take  water  from  the  river  and  introduce  it  into  or  near  the  mines,  and  now  in 
course  of  construction.  This  work  is  more  than  half  finished,  and  will,  when 
completed,  be  80  miles  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  carrying  water 
sufficient  to  drive  at  least  600  stamps.  It  will  cost,  oonstmction  of  dam  included, 
a  little  over  $1,000  per  mile.  The  route  of  this  canal  lies  near  many  of  the 
best  mines  in  the  county,  and  must,  when  these  come  to  be  developed,  prove  a 
very  valuable  and  important  property  in  a  country  having  so  little  fuel  tor  gen- 
erating steam  power.  Already  this  work  has  l>een  rendered  to  some  extent 
available  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  There  ore  12  quartz  mills  in  the 
county,  two  of  them  pix)vided  with  furnaces  for  smelting  th«  ofos,  the  whole 
number  carrving  112  stamps  and  costing  3400,000.  Of  these  mills,  nine  are 
propelled  by  steam  and  throe  by  water.  The  power  for  driving  one  of  these 
mills  recently  constructed  is  obtained  by  damming  up  the  outlet  of  Humboldt 
lake,  by  which  means  a  suffident  force  is  generated  for  carrying  a  large  number 
of  stamps,  and  which  it  is  intended  shall  bo  applied  to  that  piu'pose  should  the 
ores  of  the  Desert  district,  on  which  the  present  mill  is  to  be  nm,  prove  remu- 
nerating. Many  of  the  ores  in  this  region  are  so  mi xed  with  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  other  refractory  agents  as  to  require  smelting,  for  which  purpose  several 
establishments  have  already  been  erected  and  are  in  operation.  Two  of  these, 
the  one  situated  at  Etna,  and  the  other  at  Oreana,  on  the  Humlx)ldt  river,  have, 
after  many  difficulties,  succeciled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  business  is  now  remu- 
nerative, the  shipments  of  bullion  from  them  amounting  to  $3,000  per  week. 
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The  crude  metal  turned  ont  by  sTneTtin^  consists  of  lead,  tilver,  and  antimony, 
which  18  then  passed  through  calcinin|^  and  refining  furnaces,  whereby  the  silver 
IS  liberated  from  the  base  metals,  coming  out  from  ^^^  to  iV?nr  ^°^'  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  crude  metal  is  sent  away,  as  it  will  not  pay  for  refining  here  where  the 
expenses  are  so  high.  The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining  ore  at  these  establish- 
ments is  $50  per  ton,  about  double  the  cost  of  reduction  here  by  ordinary  mill 
process.  The  price  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  varies  from  $6  to  814  per 
cord,  depending  tm  localities.  The  extraction  of  the  ores  costs  about  $10  per 
ton;  hauling  to  mill  from  $3  to  $8,  according  to  distance.  Some  of  the  lodes 
in  this  region  cany  in  the  outcrop  chiefly  gold,  while  others  contain  only  silver 
or  both  of  these  metals  mixed.  Many  of  the  smaller  ledges  are  rich  in  free  gold, 
and  are  worked  as  gold  mines.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Oro  Yino. 
Sierra,  and  other  districts  in  the  mountains,  designa]ted  as  the  Foist  Range  east 
While  some  of  the  lodes  in  this  county  are  large,  well  Wcilled  and  symetrical, 
carrying  all  the  featui'es  of  regular  fissure  veins,  others  are  narrow  and  broken 
and  marked  by  irregular  distributions  of  ore.  An  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  has  been  too  little  concentiation 
of  labor  and  much  of  it  has  been  lost  Some  of  the  tunnels  have  a  length  vaiy- 
ing  frx)m  500  to  2,000  feet,  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  persistent  work  bas 
been  done.  Yet  only  in  a  few  cases  have  these  excavations  reached  the  lodes 
for  which  they  were  driven,  so  tliat  not  much  practical  benefit  has  been  reaped 
frx>m  their  construction.  Besides  these  tunnels  a  great  number  of  shafts  have 
been  sunk,  being  the  more  common  method  of  prospecting  claims  here.  These 
shafts  vary  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred,  some  of  them  heing 
carried  down  on  and  following  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies have  in  this  manner  been  able  to  bring  small  lots  of  pay  ore  to  the  sur- 
face, while  others,  drifting  upon  thin  lodes,  have  raised  considerable  quantities. 
The  ore  is  usually  of  high  grade,  yielding  by  mill  process  from  $40  to  $200  per 
ton,  and  in  some  cases  much  more.  That  taken  ivom  the  Sheba  mine  several 
years  since,  yielded  frx>m  $200  to  $500  per  ton,  the  average  being  $140.  With 
so  large  a  number  of  veins,  some  of  them  carrying  a  good  body  of  high  grade 
ores  and  displaying  evidence  of  permanency,  this  can  haixlly  fail  to  become  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  a  productive  mining  district  Prior  to  1867  the  annual 
shipments  of  bullion  from  Humboldt  scarcely  exceeded  $200,000,  whereas  the 
amount  will  be  nearly  double  that  sum  for  the  present  year,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  increase  hereafter.  Much  prospecting  as  well  aa  exploratory  labor  is 
now  being  done  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  generally  with  encouraging 
results.  Capital  is  being  invested  more  freely  than  for  several  years  past,  a 
number  of  new  mills  are  being  put  up  and  others  projected,  while  population 
that  had  for  some  time  been  falling  off  is  again  on  the  increase.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  adjacent  to  a  fi^rtile  and  well-watered  valley,  is  situ- 
ated the  Pueblo  district,  with  the  Yicksburg  district  a  short  distance  fortBer 
south.  There  are  good  mines  here,  but  the  remoteness  of  the  locality,  and  tLc 
hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians  there  have  retarded  their  development  as  well 
as  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  only  mill  over  erected  in  Pue- 
blo was  burnt  by  the  savages,  who  at  the  same  time  murdered  two  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  district  and  wounded  others.  With  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages  there  is  a  probability  that  opera- 
tions, for  several  veans  nearly  suspended,  will  be  resumed  at  boUi  Yicksburg 
and  Pueblo.  This  valley,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  Surprise  valley, 
already  described,  only  that  it  is  more  extensiye,  though  not  so  ranch  settled. 
The  Black  Bock  mines  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  some  40 
miles  south  of  the  Yicksburg  district.  The  region  about  there  is  sterile  in  the 
extreme,  being  almost  without  any  arable  or  meadow  land,  and  very  deficient  m 
wood,  grass,  and  water.  But  that  the  mines  at  this  place  are  extensive  and  val- 
uable is  now  beyond  dispate,  though  for  a  long  time  the  peculiar  appearaooe  of 
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the  ore,  in  the  absence  of  developments  and  working  tests,  rendered  this  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt.  Recent  cmshings  of  ore,  claimed  to  represent  average 
masses  in  these  mines,  have  tended  to  dispel  doubts  of  their  richness,  if  indeed 
they  may  not  be  said  to  have  established  for  them  a  high  value.  The  deposits 
here  lie  in  huge  masses  rather  than  arranged  in  ore  channels  walled  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way,  ana  should  they  be  found  persistent  in  depth,  must  prove  valuable, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  their  locality  and  their  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings. 


SKCTIOir  XIII. 

CHURCHILL   COUNTY. 

This  county  took  its  name  from  Fort  Churchill,  the  first  militaiy  post  ever 
established  in  this  region,  so  called  after  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army. 
The  entire  western  half,  except  near  the  waters  of  the  Carson,  is  a  sandy  sage 
barren,  the  most  of  it  an  absolute  desert,  over  which  are  scattered  low  ranges  of 
black  basaltic  hills.  Across  the  central  and  eastern  portions  nm  in  a  nortn  and 
south  direction  three  high  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Silver  Hill  the  most  westerly^ 
Clan  Alpine  the  centre,  and  the  See*da-jah  or  Look-out  chain  on  the  east,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  broad  and  generally  barren  valley.  The  county 
contains  in  proportion  to  its  size  but  little  good  hind,  the  amount  fit  for  hay- 
cutting  or  grain*raising  not  being  over  50,000  acres  in  an  area  of  nearly  6,000 
square  miles.  This  good  land  is  nearly  all  found  along  the  Carson  river,  or 
about  the  lake,  slough  and  sink  formed  by  its  waters,  the  greater  portion  con- 
sisting of  natural  meadows,  kept  for  cutting  liay.  On  the  mountains  there  is  a 
scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass;  elsewhere  almost  none  at  all.  The  mountains  also 
contain  all  the  wood  there  is  in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the  water  exeept 
that  supplied  by  Carson  river.  Altout  2,500  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and  300  tons 
of  grain,  with  as  many  vegetables,  are  raised  annually.  There  are  400  horses 
and  mules  in  the  county,  and  GOO  cattle,  one-half  of  them  work  oxen.  The 
population  numbers  about  400,  of  whom  150  are  residents  of  La  Plata,  the  county 
seat.  Be«de8  its  auriferous  veins,  Churchill  contains  a  variety  of  minerals  and 
metals,  its  western  portion,  owing  to  its  great  depression,  being  a  vast  receptacle 
of  the  various  salts  distilled  from  the  drainage  of  more  than  half  the  State.  The 
sink  <^  the  Carson  may  be  considered  the  grand  centnd  basin  of  all  noi-them  and 
western  Nevada;  hence,  about  it  we  find  deposited  those  alkaline,  saline,  and 
Bulphuroas  substances  with  which  most  of  the  waters  of  this  State  are  impreg- 
nated. From  the  waters  of  two  small  lakes  situated  in  the  gi-eat  desert  plain 
west  •f  Carson  sink,  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  so  abundantly  deposited  that  tons 
of  the  article  could  easily  bo  collected  quite  pure.  One  of  these,  on  drying  up, 
which  it  does  eveiy  summer,  leaves  a  thick  incrustation  of  this  salt  behind. 
Sulphur  and  the  chloride  of  rnxla  are  also  plentiful ;  and  two  of  the  principal  salt 
beds  in  the  State  are  in  the  western  pait  oi  this  county.  Hot  springs  occur 
at  several  places  with  many  tumuli  and  other  signs  of  extinet  themials.  In  the 
article  on  sinks  and  slouglis  will  be  found  some  remarks  on  those  hydrographical 
features  fji  Churchill  county.  Some  10  or  12  mining  districts  have  at  different 
periods  been  laid  out  within  the  Iwunds  of  this  county.  Silver  Hill,  situated  in 
the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  organized  in  1860,  contains  some  large 
lodes  heavily  charged  with  auriferous  and  argentiferous  galena,  a  number  of  which 
Lave  been  prospected.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  district.  Its 
inconvenient  situation^  however,  joined  with  a  scarcity  of  water,  as  well  as  a 
prospective  scarcity  of  wood,  has  served  to  defeat  all  efforts  for  getting  in  mills 
or  otherwise  bringing  the  ledges  to  a  productive  state.     Very  little  work  has  been 
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done  hero  for  the  piwt  three  years,  and  latterly  there  have  been  bnt  few  inhabi- 
tants in  the  district.  Desert  district  is  located  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  tlte 
county  on  what  is  known  as  the  Forty-Mile  desert.  It  is  an  arid  dreary  timber- 
less  plain,  being  withoat  even  a  si^cienoy  of  water  for  calinaiy  nses.  The 
lodes  are  small  and  blind,  bat  rich  in  fiiee  gold,  which  occnrs  in  a  gangnc,  com- 
posed principally  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  easily  reduced ;  and  if  there  were  only  th« 
ordinary  facilities  for  working  these  mines  they  might  prove  very  remunerative. 
A  five-stamp  mill  was  built  near  them  four  years  ago,  and  though  operated  for 
a  time  with  success  has  since  remained  idle,  the  diliicnlty  of  getting  wood  and 
water  supplies  proving  too  great.  A  mill  has  been  built  lately  at  the  outlet  of 
Humboldt  for  working  these  ores,  and  though  distant  some  14  miles  from  tlie 
mines,  the  enterprise  may  turn  out  profitable,  and  as  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  propulsive  power  at  that  point,  these  lodes  may  yet  be  worked  exten- 
sively. In  the  Mountain  Wall  district,  situate  on  the  eastem  slope  of  the  Silver 
Hill  range,  a  great  many  veins  were  located  some  five  years  ago.  The  surfaee 
indications  being  good,  consderable  work  was  afterwards  done  upon  them.  But 
the  lodes  were  found  to  be  faulty  and  uncertain,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
most  of  them.  Experts  are  of  opinion  that  deeper  exploration  would  reach  perma- 
nent bodies  of  pay  ore  in  these  mines.  Three  years  ago  the  Silver  Wave  Company 
completed  at  La  Plata  a  20-stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  They  had,  liow- 
ever,  failed  to  prove  their  mine  in  advance,  and  it  having  failed  to  furnish  sufficient 
pay  ore,  the  mill  after  running  for  a  short  time  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  has  been 
idle  ever  since.  About  the  same  time  another  company,  supplied  as  in  the  case 
above,  with  eastern  funds,  erected  at  Averill,  a  few  miles  ht)m  La  Plata,  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  although  this  has  not  as  yet  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  taking  out  bullion,  they  are  developing  their  mines  with  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  sufficient  pay  ore  to  start  the  mill  and  keep  it  running. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  similar  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  Silver  Wave 
Company  in  opening  their  ledge  would  not  be  attended  with  good  results.  With 
the  exception  of  the  work  doing  by  the  Averill  Company  there  are  but  few 
mining  operations  now  in  progress  in  the  district.  The  history  of  operation^  in 
the  Mountain  Well  district  is  so  like  that  of  those  in  Clan  Alpine,  30  miles  farther 
east,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  latter,  where  also,  after  bnt 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  mines,  a  10-stamp  mill  was  two  years  ago  pat 
up  to  nm  a  few  days,  and  then  remain  idle.  Yet  there  are  unquestionably  good 
mines  in  this  distiiet,  besides  plenty  of  wooil  and  water  to  insnr.e  a  cheap 
reduction  of  the  ores.  Of  the  several  other  districts  in  this  county  nothing  is 
required  to  bo  said  other  than  that  many  of  them  show  encouraging  signs  of  pay 
ore,  though  but  little  work  has  been  done,  and  most  of  them  are  bnt  poorly  sup- 
plied with  wood  and  water. 


SECTIOir    IIT. 

ESMERALDA    COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  principal  mining  district  in  it,  oooopies  the  sonth- 
western  portion  of  the  State.  In  its  general  features  the  country  does  not  differ 
materially  from  most  of  that  already  described,  except  that  the  mountains  con- 
tain a  greater  extent  of  pinon  forests  than  those  of  Humboldt,  Roop,  or  Churchill 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  those 
counties,  if  so  great  as  in  Humboldt.  The  mineral  productions  of  £smerolda 
are  varied  and  abundant,  the  veins  of  gold,  silver  ana  copper  being  muneroas^ 
often  large,  and  scattered  over  a  vast  region. .  The  number  of  mining  districtB 
liud  out  in  the  county,  first  and  last,  is  so  lai^  that  it  would  require  consider- 
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able  space  to  repeat  their  names.  The  fu^t  discovery  of  silver  lodes  was  mad^ 
near  Aorora,  in  the  s^unmer  of  1860;  immediately  after  which  a  large  population 
was  drawn  to  that  vicinity,  and  for  several  years  minin]?  operations  were  carried 
on  with  activity.  Mills  were  erected,  and  a  town  built  up  which  at  one  time 
contained  3,000  inhabitants.  The  prices  of  real  estate  advanced  to  extravagant 
figures,  and  raining  properties  were  bought  and  sohl  at  rates  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  real  value.  In  the  mean  time  the  titles  to  many  of  the  leading 
mining  cliums  became  involved  in  litigation,  whereby  work  was  for  the  time 
being  suspended,  and  capitah'sts  deterred  from  further  investments.  The  mills, 
left  without  sufficient  supplies  of  ore,  ceased,  first  to  pay  dividends,  then 
expenses,  and  finally  closed  up  altogether.  Sufiering  under  these  conjoint  disas- 
ters, business  fell  off,  the  population  left,  stocks  depreciated,  and  the  Esmeralda 
mines  were  practically  abandoned  just  at  a  time  when,  by  proper  caution  and 
good  management,  they  might  have  been  rendered  permanently  remunerative. 
This  occurred  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  although  matters  have  been  slightly 
improving  about  Aurora,  the  great  mining  centre  of  the  county,  for  a  year  or 
more  past,  they  are  not  yet  restored  to  their  former  prosperous  condition.  The 
population  of  the  county,  which  in  the  summer  of  1861  numbered  about  3,000 
souls,  had  two  years  after  increased  to  more  than  4,000.  At  present  it  does  not 
exceed  2,500.  The  principal  part  of  the  farming  and  hay  lands  are  situated  on 
the  forks  of  Walker  river.  The  foUowing  figures  indicate  something  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  products  of  this  county :  500  horses  and  mules,  1,000 
head  of  neat  cattle,  300  sheep,  400  swine,  3,000  tons  of  hay  cnt,  and  600  tons 
gi-mn,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  raised,  annually.  There  are  15,000 
acrea  of  land  under  fence,  of  which  5,000  are  cultivated.  The  first  quartz  mill 
was  erected  at  Aurora  in  1861,  since  which  time  15  others  have  been  built  in  the 
county — 10  at  that  place,  one  in  the  Columbus  district,  two  at  Silver  Peak,  one 
at  Pine  Creek,  and  one  at  Red  Mountain.  Besides  these  there  are  several  in  the 
Bodie  and  other  districts  adjacent,  generally  spoken  of  as  being  in  Esmeralda, 
though  really  in  California.  These  mills  carry  200  stamps,  all  told,  and  will 
have  cost,  when  that  now  in  process  of  building  at  Silver  Creek  is  completed, 
aliout  $600,000.  The  most  of  those  at  Am'ora  having  been  put  up  in  1802-63, 
when  labor  and  material  were  high,  cost  considerably  more  than  similar  estab- 
lishments would  at  present.  After  the  building  of  the  first  mill  at  that  place 
the  shipments  of  bullion  from  the  county  steadily  increased  for  several  yeai*8, 
until  they  reached  nearly  $1,000,000  for  1864.  From  this  time  they  fell  off 
heavily  for  two  yeara,  but  are  now  again  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  w\\l  be  steadily  augmented  for  years  to  come.  In  addition  to  the 
troubles  already  mentioned,  the  millmen  at  Aurora  experienced  the  further  diffi- 
culty of  having  in  some  cases  a  rather  refractory  class  of  ores  to  deal  with ;  many 
of  the  ledges,  also,  which  had  prospected  fairly  in  the  croppings,  failed  to  yield 
any  large  bodies  of  ore  at  greater  depths.  In  some  cases  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  ledges  here,  and  even  the  quartz  boulders,  of  which  there  were  many  lying 
loose  on  the  hurface  of  the  ground,  were  found  to  be  heavily  charged  with  the 
salphuret  of  silver.  Much  free  gold  was  also  found  in  several  of  the  veins  and 
occaaionally  in  the  earth  adjacent,  all  of  which  leading  to  the  belief  that  an 
abundance  of  pay  ore  could  be  easily  and  certainly  obtained,  a  number  of  large 
and  costly  mills  were  erected  in  advance  of  mining  developments,  many  of  them 
to  meet  with  subsequent  embarrassment  and  often  to  remain  idle  for  want  of  ore. 
This  district  also  suffered  severely  from  excessive  speculation  in  mining  stocks 
and  properties,  much  of  it  brought  about  through  very  questionable  agencies 
and  modes  of  procedure,  the  odium  of  which,  extending  beyond  the  guilty  instru- 
tnents,  attached  to  the  mines  themselves,  thus  discouraging  the  work  of  explora- 
tion and  bringing  them  into  disrepute.  Within  the  past  two  years  parties  con- 
versant with  the  geology  of  the  mineral  veins  in  this  district,  and  well  posted  as 
to  previous  operations,  satisfied  that  the  principal  cause  of  failure  was  to  be  found 
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in  the  sup^cial  and  insafficient  character  of  the  explorations  before  carried  on, 
have  commenced  a  series  of  deep  prospecting  shafts  on  a  nnmber  of  the  mm 
promising'  ledges  at  Aurora,  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  them  to  determinate 
resalts.     In  several  cases  these  operations  have  already  been  crowned  with  eom- 
plete  or  partial  success,  in  one,  at  least,  that  of  the  Juniata,  a  vein  well  charged 
with  pay  ore  having  been  developed  at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  a 
circumstance  that,  besides  encouraging  those  engaged  in  similar  works  to  perse- 
vere, will  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  initiation  of  other  enterprises  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end.     Stimulated  by  these  results,  business  has 
begun  to  improve  in  Aurora,  and  mining  enterprise  has  everywhere  received  a 
wholesome  impetus  throughout  the  county.     Some  of  thene  proepectinfi:  shafts 
are  already  down  several  hundred  feet,  and,  being  supplied  with  efficient  hoigting 
works  and  directed  by  parties  of  experience  and  energy,  are  progressing  favor- 
ably.    The  ore  in  this  district  is  a  sulphuret  of  silver,  much  of  it  carrying  a  per- 
centage of  gold,  either  ^e  or  in  combination  with  other  metals  and  mineralB. 
Taken  as  a  mass,  it  is  of  high  grade,  yielding  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
bullion  than  that  from  the  mines  about  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill.     Most  of 
the  ore  raised  at  Aurora  yields  by  mill  process  from  $40  to  $70  per  ton,  $50 
being  perhaps  a  fair  average  ;  while  the  cost  of  reduction  is,  or  might  be,  less 
than  at  those  places,  wood  being  considerably  cheaper.     The  only  trouble  seems 
to  be  the  insufficiency  of  the  ore  supply,  and  this,  as  above  stated,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  fair  way  of  being  overcome.     Wood  costs,  delivered  at  the  mills  in 
Aurora,  about  $6  per  cord — a  little  less  in  most  of  the  outside  districts  in  the 
county — a  price  that  cannot  be  materially  advanced  for  some  years  to  oome, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  piuon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  mines.     In  the 
proximity  of  the  latter  to  good  agricultural  districts  a  further  guarantee  is  had 
against  exorbitant  demands  for  grain  and  many  other  staples  of  subsistena*. 
The  only  towns  in  Esmeralda  county  of  any  size  are  Aurora  and  Pine  Gn»ve, 
the  former,  the  county  seat,  containing  a  population  of  about  1,500,  and  the  latter 
of  about  300.     There  are  two  saw-mills  in  the  county  capable  of  cutting  ahoiit 
10,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  a  large  extent  of  toll-roads,  some  portions 
of  which  have  been  built  at  heavy  expense.     Lying  in  a  northerly  and  easterly 
direction  from  Aurora,  and  distant  from  10  to  30  miles,  are  several  miuing  di^ 
tricts,  all  of  which,  having  had  their  day  of  popularity,  generally  resting  on 
misapprehension  or  a  hasty  inspection  of  their  claims,  ai*e  now  nearly  depopu- 
lated.    Of  these  the  Walker  River,  Lake,  Cornell,  Desert,  East  Esmeralda, 
Masonic,  and  Van  Horn  form  the  most  notable  examples.     In  some  of  these  are 
promising  veins,  and  in  nearly  all  much  work  has  been  done,  yet  generally 
without  such  decisive  results  as  to  secure  capital  for  the  erection  of  mills  or 
to  warrant  continued  operations.     In  the  Wilson  district,  situated  in  the  Tol- 
lock  moimtains,  40  miles  north  of  Aurora,  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of 
1866  a  number  of  auriferous  lodes,  several  of  which,  having  since  been  par- 
tially developed,  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.     Here,  within  the  present  year,  a 
considerable  town— »Pine  Grove*— has  been  built  up,  a  number  of  arrastras  driven 
by  steam  and  a  lO-stamp  steam  quartz  mill  have  been  erected,  and  another  mill 
of  larger  size  partially  completed.     The  lodes  aro  of  fair  average  size,  some  of 
them  targe,  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  and  as  a  general  thing  show  signs  of  per- 
manency.    So  far  as  opened  they  display  regular  walls  and  linings,  with  other 
evidences  of  true  fissure  veins.     The  exploratory  works  consist  of  shafts  and 
tunnels,  some  of  the  latter  nearly  1,000  feet  long  and  several  of  the  shafts  over 
100  feet  deep.     From  these  excavations  and  from  open  cuts  on  the  lodes  a  quan- 
tity of  ore-bearing  quartz  has  been  extracted,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  crushed 
with  good  results,  the  greater  part  being  still  retained  awMting  better  facilities 
for  reduction.     The  ganguc  consists  of  an  ochreous  quartz,  much  of  it  easily 
pulverized  from  partial  decomposition.     The  yield  of  the  ores  so  far  reduced  has 
nm  from  $30  to  $90  per  ton,  worked  by  simple  settling  tub  and  blanket  process. 
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Tlie  gold  is  generally  diffused  throughout  the  veinstone  and  is  extremely  pui'c, 
being  917  fine  and  worth  within  a  fiiction  of  $19  per  ounce.  There  is  sufficient 
water  near  the  n^nes  for  the  use  of  several  large  steam  mills,  Walker  river, 
eight  miles  distant,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road  with  a  descending  grade,  also 
supplying  a  large  propulsive  power.  The  mountains  throughout  the  district  are 
covered  with  forests  of  piuon,  rendering  the  supply  of  fuel  at  cheap  rates  certain  * 
for  some  years.  These  mines  are  accessible  over  good  wagon  roads  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  productive  agricultural  district,  with  fine  timbev 
lands  but  40  miles  distant,  conditions  that  ipust  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  then 
development.  In  the  Washington  district,  20  miles  south  of  Pine  Grove,  a . 
number  of  argentiferous  veins,  carrying  also  copper,  galen%  and  antimony,  were 
discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
prospected.  A  10-stamp  steam  mill  for  the  reduction  of  theores  has  lately  been  put 
up  in  the  district,  where  there  are  now  about  150  men  at  work  on  the  mines.  The 
lodes  are  of  good  size,  and  carry  ore  which,  from  the  limited  tests  made,  it  is 
thought  will  yield  well  by  mill  process.  The  situation  of  this  district  and  the 
supply  of  wood  and  water  are  much  the  same  as  of  the  Wilson  district  A  good 
deal  of  ore  is  now  out  lying  on  the  dumps  awaiting  means  of  reduction.  Bunch 
^;cass  is  abundant  throughout  all  this  region,  and  as  the  climate  is  mild,  but  little 
sn^w  falling  in  the  winter  except  on  the  higher  mountdus,  stock  keep  in  good 
Gonv^ition  the  year  through  without  fodder.  Ranging  from  30  to  50  miles  in  a 
80utU\i8t  directioQ  from  Aiux>ra,  and  lying  parti}'  m  Califomia,  are  the  Hot 
Spring,  the  Blind  Spring,  and  the  Montgomery  districts,  discovered  in  1864^ 
sinee  which  time  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  has  been  extracted  from  some  of 
the  lodes,  ihougb  but  few  well-planned  or  persistent  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
made  looking  to  a  systematic  development  of  the  mines.  -Sonup  of  this  ore  has  been 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  sale  or  reduction;  a  small  quantity  hasbeei^  beneficiated 
at  the  mines,  while  a  large  amount  remains  on  jthe  dump  piles  undisposed  of.  A 
difficulty  with  many  of  the  lodes  in  these  district^  is  the  want  of  well-defined 
ore  channels,  the  deposits  occurring  more  in  the  shape  of  pockets  or  bonanzeft 
than  of  regular  strata,  and  hence  deficient  in  continuity  and  persistence  in  depth. 
These  bunches,  however,  are  frequently  large,  and  being  easily  broken  out,  can 
usually  be  mined  with  a  remarkable  prospect  of  profit.  Most  of  the  ore  here  is 
an  argentiferous  galena,  the  large  percentage  of  base  and  refractory  metals  it 
contains,  of  which  manganese,  antimony,  and  copper  are  the  principal,  render- 
ing smelting  necessary,  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  fire  assay  being  saved 
by  ordinary  modes  of  reduction.  Some,  however,  is  rich  in  silver,  yielding, 
where  thoroughly  treated,  from  8300  to  $500yeT  ton,  selected  lots  turning  out  a 
great  deal  more.  Two  small  mills  and  a  number  of  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  put  up,  which,  considering  their  limited  capacity.  Have  made  a  fair  turn-out 
of  bullion.  These  districts  are  moderately  well  unpplied  with  wood,  grass,  and 
water,  Montgomery,  containing  an  abundance  of  piuon ;  and  the  opinion  may  be* 
expressed  that  with  the  aid  of  capital  and  skilled  labor  a  thrifty  mining  business^ 
may  yet  be  established.  ^ 

Columbus  district,  situate. about  50  miles  east  of  Aurora,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance southeast  of  Walker  lake,  is  another  of  the  more  noted  mining  centres  of 
Esmeralda  county,  at  least  so  far  as  the  possession  of  numerous  lodes  is  coi^- 
cemed.  The  developments  ha^e  not  been  extensive.  Adjacent  to  ^his  are 
several  other  districts,  the  most  of  which  have  been  too  little  explored  to  justify 
notice,  though  all  contain  metalliferous  veins  of  either  the  precious  or  useful 
metals  ahd  often  of  both.  But  little  work,  howler,  has  been  performed  in  any 
of  them,  and  they  are  mostly  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  which  latter  is  aho 
the  case  in  the  Columbus  district.  Here,  however^a  number  of  tl|c  veins  have 
been  partially  prospected  and  working  tests  made  of  the  ores,  which  have  gen- 
erally yielded  good  retmns.  The  ledges  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  small 
meaoB,  while  me  remoteness  of  the  mstrict  has  prevented  it  from  bein^  visited 
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by  Btrangers  and  perhaps  from  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves.     Certain  it  is . 
the  lodes  are  of  fair  dimensions,  some  of  them  very  strong  and  marked  by  regu- 
lar walls  and  well-stocked  ore-channels.     The  top  ore  consists  largely  of  chlorides 
mixed  with  sulphurets,  often  exhibiting  a  little  free  gold  and  native  silver;  the 
accompanying  metals  are  copper  and  lead.     Various  ciiishings  of  small  lot«, 
some  of  which  it  is  claimed  were  not  closely  worked,  have  given  proceeds  ran^ng 
from  $50  to  $200  per  ton,  a  good  result  considering  the  quantity  of  ore  of  this 
class  that  can  easily  be  obtained ;  so  that  the  prospect  is  not  unfavorable.    The 
country  here  is  rugged  and  generally  barren,  consisting  of  high  hills  and  mountains, 
interspersed  with  sandy  plains  and  salt  beds.     The  mountains  are  scarred  with 
volcanic  outflows  and  masses  of  basalt,  intermingled  with  trachytic  rock  and  dikes 
of  trap,  indicating  a  period  of  great  upheavals  and  disturbance  of  the  eartVs 
crust.     Along  the  flanks  of  the  volcanic  breaks  portions  of  the  original  metamor- 
phic  and  stratified  rocks  are  found  traversed  and  seamed  in  many  cases  by  the 
metallic  bearing  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.     The  elevated  por- 
tions of  this  district  consist  of  a  northeasterly  extension  of  the  White  Mountain 
range,  which  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  rises  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  their 
tops  and  northern  slopes  being  covered  a  good  portion  of  the  year  with  snow. 
A  small  town  containing  some  200  inhabitants  has  been  settled  near  the  principal 
mines,  distant  from  which  about  eight  miles  are  forests  of  pifion.     There  is  but 
little'  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     A  number  of  extensive  salt  deposits  exist  in 
the  district,  from  which  this  article  can  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  at  small  cost 
One  of  these  salt  beds  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  30  square  milea    Hay 
and  other  agricultural  products  can  be  procured  fix)m  Fish  Lake  valley,  a  fertile 
farming  district  20  miles  eoutheast  of  the  mines,  at  which  place  several  hundred 
tons  of  hay  were  cut,  and  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables  were 
raised  the  pr^ent  year.     While  springs  and  streams  are  scarce,  water  can  be  found 
in  many  places  by  digging  to  a  moderate  depth,  though  it  is  often  slightly  brackisL 
A  four-stamp  steam  mill  has  recently  been  put  up  in  this  district  and  is  now  ope- 
mting  with  satisfactory  results.     Another  and  larger  mill  is  about  being  erected, 
creating  a  probability  that  the  business  of  mining,  long  dormant,  will  soon 
be  prosecuted  with  energy.     The  Silver  Peak  district  lies  about  90  miles  a  little 
south  of  east  from  Aurora,  the  great  salt  bed  of  this  region,  covering  over  40 
square  miles,  bordering  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Red  Mountain  district  on  the  west 
The  lodes  in  these  districts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  vast  improvements  con- 
templated and  in  progress,  a  portion  of  them  completed,  render  this  a  promising 
and  important  mining  locality.     The  metalliferous  lodes  are  numerous,  and,  as 
ahown  by  working  tests,  well  charged  with  the  precious  metals.    Those  in  the  Silver 
Peak,  district  are  for  the  most  part  argentiferous,  while  the  Red  Mountain  veins  are 
chiefly  gold-bearing.    AH  the  valuable  lodes,  so  far  as  discovered  in  these  two 
districts,  are  now  owned  by  the  Great  Salt  Basin  Mining  and  Milling*  Company, 
who  are  proceeding  to  develop  them  with  skill  and  energy.     The  first  discovery 
and  location  of  mineral  lodes  in  this  region  was  made  at  Red  Mountain  in  1863, 
which  having  been  followed  up  the  next  year  by  the  erection  there  of  a  small 
three-stamp  mill,  the  value  of  the  auriferous  veins  at  that  place  was  soon  estab- 
lished.    The  saine  year,  (1864,)  the  Silver  Peak  mines  were  discovered,  and 
here  a  10-stamp  mill  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1865,  which  after  running  for  a 
short  time  with  moderate  success  suspended  for  repairs,  but  never  after  resumed 
operations,  the  owners  having  disposed  of  it  in  common  with  their  mining  proper- 
ties to  a  company  of  eastern  capitalists,  the  same  who  are  now  proceeding  to 
work  the  mines  on  a  liberal  aifd  extended  scale.     The  present  property  of  tbis 
company  in  these  district  consists  of  about  a  hundred  different  lodes,  some  of 
them  of  good  size  and  supposed  value,  a  10-stamp  mill,  intended  to  reduce  ores 
without  roasting,  as  practiced  at  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia,  or  for  testing  them  and 
ascertaining  the  best  methods  for  their  reduction,  a  three-stamp  mill,  operating 
on  the  auriferous  ores  at  Red  Mountain,  and  a  1,000  acre  tract  of  piuon  forestt 
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lying  adjacent  thereto  and  embracing  the  best  lands  of  this  kind  in  the  countiy, 
together  with  numerous  improvements  in  the  shape  of  shops,  corrals,  stables, 
omceS;  storehouses,  and  buildings  for  workmen.     On  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Salt  bed,  adjacent  to  their  principal  mines,  and  a  large  spring  of  fresh  water,  a 
site  has  been  secured  for  a  mill  and  all  attendant  uses.     On  this  spot  afirat-class 
mill  is  now  being  erected,  most  of  the  lumber,  machinery,  and  other  material 
'being  on  the  ground.     This  establishment,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  complete 
in  all  its  i^pointments,  will  start  with  20  stamps  at  first,  to  which  others  will 
probably  be  added,  the  intention  being  that  60  stamps  shall  be  running  there 
before  next  summer.     Among  the  improvements  projected  by  this  company  is  a 
Byetem  of  railways,  embracing  a  main  trunk  running  to  the  centre  of  their  prin- 
<apal  claims,  to  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  in  Red  mountain  and  having 
branches  ramifying  throughout  both  districts.     This  railway  will  terminate  at 
their  principal  mill,  and  over  it  all  their  ores  will  be  transported,  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  for  team-hauling  almost  entirely,  and  thereby  efiecting  a  great 
economy  in  current  expenses.     As  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Clayton,  a  well- 
known  engineer,  after  a  careful  examination,  the  ^  property  of  this  company  con- 
stitutes a  favorable  combination  of  available  resources  and  local  facilities.     With 
their  plans  carried  out  they  will  probably  be  able  to  mine  and  reduce  their  ores 
at  a  profit.     In  the  quantity  of  average  grade  ores  and  easy  transportation  to 
their  mills — ^the  prime  agents  of  cheap  reduction,  water,  salt,  and  fael  close  at 
hand,  and  a  good  agricoltural  district,  Fish  Lake  valley,  not  far  distant — are 
supplied  some  of  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  promising  mining  enterprise. 
Experience  thus  far  had  encourages  the  hope  that  these  investments  will  prove 
lemnnozative. 


SECTIOir    XT. 

LINCOLN   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  late  President  Lincoln,  was  erected  from  Nye 
county  by  act  of  the  State  legislature  at  its  last  "session.  Its  boundaries  are  as 
follows  :  beginning  at  the  Red  Bluiff  springs,  about  15  miles  east  of  the  Reville 
district,  and  running  thence  east  to  the  State  line,  which  it  follows  to  the  south 
boundary  of  the  line  separating  it  from  Arizona,  along  which  it  runs  west  until 
it  reaches  a  point  due  south  of  Red  BlulF,  and  thence  north  to  the  latter  place. 
It  occupies  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  and  does  not  differ 
materially  in  its  physical  features  and  natural  productions  from  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Nye  county,  elsewhere  described.  The  country  is  corrugated,  like  that 
ffiuther  north  and  west,  by  alternating  ranges  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the  former 
lofty  and  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  bunch  grass,  with  numerous  small 
streams  of  water  and  patches  of  pinon  and  occasionally  larger  timber,  while  the 
latter  contains  a  number  of  fertile  spots  on  which  hay  can  be  cut  from  the 
native  grasses  and  good  crops  of  grain  raised  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The 
county  seat  has  for  the  present  been  fixed  at  Hico,  the  principal  settlement. 
The  county  is  now  folly  organized,  having  a  full  set  of  officials  and  consti- 
tuting the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State.  The  first  discovery  of  silver- 
bearing  lodes  in  this  region  was  made  about  three  years  ago,  since  which  time 
a  population,  of  sever^  hundred  has  been  gathered  there,  though  as  yet  no 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  Many  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  found 
to  contain  metalliferous  veins  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  and  value,  but  the 
most  valuable  so  far  as  discovered,  and  the  only  ones  yet  at  all  developed,  are 
Btaate  in  the  Pahranagat  district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  a  high 
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range  known  as  Quartz  mountain,  its  altitude  being  about  11,000  feet.*  The 
geographical  position  of  this  district  is  nearly  in  37°  37^  north  latitude^  uid 
112°  west  longitude.  The  principal  mineral  deposits  are  found  in  a  belt  about 
five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  stretching  across  the  foot-hills  and  spurs  of  the 
mountain.  This  belt  contains  several  distinct  systems  of  lodes,  all  heaiing 
the  features  of  true  fissure  veins,  having  smooth  and,  in  places,  striated  walk 
with  clay  linings.  They  are  of  medium  size,  many  of  them  cropping  boldly 
and  traceable  for  a  good  distance.  The  country  rock  is  principally  ameta- 
morphic  limestone,  the  stratification  greatly  disturbed.  The  ores  on  the  sor- 
face  are  associated  with  copper  and  argentiferous  galena,  and  show  by  assay 
a  percentage  of  silver  varying  £rom  $5(y  to  $2,500  per  ton.  The  vein  stone  is 
quartz  and  calspar,  carrying  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  rendering  redacdoi 
somewhat  troublesome,  and  necessitating  roasting^  as  a  general  thing,  or  a  lesioid 
to  smelting  where  the  sulphuret  of  lead  prevails.  Aftier  roasting  the  ores  are 
tractable,  rendering  amalgamation  easy  and  giving  bullion  from  800  to  900  fine, 
there  being  but  little  gold  present.  Some  of  the  copper  ore  here  assays  as  high 
as  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  making  it  probable  that  it  will  yet  be  of  economic 
value  when  better  fabilities  for  its  transportation  elsewhere  are  extended  to  this 
region.  The  veins  are  for  the  most  part  well  situated  for  extraction  of  their 
contents,  with  available  ores  accessible  from  the  start.  The  mountains  adjacent 
to  these  mines  are  tolerably  well  stocked  with  pifion  and  juniper,  but  water  is 
not  abundant,  in  consequence  of  which  all  reduction  works  will  probably,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  located  in  Pahranagat  valley,  12  miles  east  of  the  mines, 
where  the  mount^n  benches  afford  good  mill  sites,  with  plenty  of  water  issuing 
firom  several  springs.  Thirty  miles  east  of  Pahranagat  are  found  groves  of 
timber  suitable  for  making  a  fair  article  of  lumber.  Many  of  the  ranges  foither 
west  also  contain  similar  trees,  a  species  of  white  pine,  with  some  fir. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  mUder  than  its  geographical  position  and  elcvfr- 
tion^-over  7,000  feet — would  indicate,  the  atmosphere  being  tempered  by  the 
warm  current  of  air  fi:om  the  Gulf  of  California,  flowing  up  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado.  Pahranagat  valley,  which  is  35  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  10  wide, 
contains  about  20,000  acres  of  natural  meadow  land,  or  of  soil  that  can  be  rendered 
arable  by  irrigation.  Most  of  this  will  grow  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  thai 
cultivated  there  the  present  year  having  yielded  largely.  Until  the  population 
becomes  numerous,  enough  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegteables  can  be  grown  to  meet 
local  demands;  afterwards  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  the  Mormon  settlements 
not  far  distant  to  the  southeast,  and  fiom  which  grain  is  now  brought  and  sold 
in  the  valley,  at  six  cents  per  pouna;  flour  at  10  cents,  and  beef  at  15  cents. 
Hico  is  but  ]  35  miles  from  Gallville,  at  the  so-called  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  river;  that  is,  as  the  wagon  road  now  runs,  which  can  probably  be 
reduced  to  100  miles,  rendering  it  possibe  that  goods  and  machinery  may  yet  reach 
this  region  through  that  channel.  There  is  now  one  five-stamp  mill  completed, 
with  two  others  of  larger  capacity  underway,  in  this  district.  The  first  not 
having  facilities  for  roasting  the  ores,  failed  in  the  earlier  efforts.  Furnaces 
having  been  built,  with  which  also  the  new  mills  are  to  be  supplied,  no  farther 
trouble  in  saving  the  metal  is  apprehended,  and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  more  extended  operations  about  to  be  initiated  will  prove  remuneiativo  to 
the  pioneers  of  this  distant  region. 

*See  flection  on  eastern  Nevada,  Pahranagat  district 
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SECTION   ITI. 

THE    COMSTOCK   LODE. 

The  mining  interest  in  Storey  county  centres  almost  exclusively  in  the  Corn- 
stock  lode.  Not  that  it  is  the  only  silver-bearing  lode  in  the  district,  but 
the  others  which  are  worked  yield  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  bullion  produced 
as  almost  to  be  overshadowed  by  their  great  neighbor.  The  Comstock  lode 
may  be  called  the  ^^  mother  vein "  of  the  district,  but  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west  of  it  lie  veins  which  may  become  at  no  distant  day  valuable  property.  Of 
these  the  New  Brunswick  lode,  on  which  are  located  the  St.  John,  Occidental, 
and  other  mines,  is  worthy  of  most  attention,  not  only  from  its  steady  yield  of 
bullion,  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  veinstone.  The  usual  gaugue  in  the 
Comstock  lode  is  quartz ;  in  the  ^ew  Brunswick  it  is  almost  entirely  carbonate  , 
of  i^e,  an  analysis  of  the  rock  showing  the  following  composition : 

Gold 0016         85  02 

Silver 0250         10  98 

Peroxide  of  iron 1.6370 

Peroxide  of  manganese .2500 

Alumina .7750 

Carbonate  of  lime 83.7240 

Salphur..-. 0050 

Chlorine Traces. 

Silica 13.2500 

Lo88 ^.: 3324 

100. 0000  16  00 


This  analysis  shows  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  the  precious  metal,  the  mine 
at  present  yielding  about  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  of  an  average  value  of  about  $25. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Gold  Hill  are  many  small  veins  or  deposits  of  decom- 
posed quartz  and  lime,  yielding  gold  worth  about  $10  an  ounce;  these  veins  are 
worked  chiefly  by  private  individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and  furnish  employment 
for  several  arrastras  in  Gold  canon. 

But,  as  before  stated,  the  mining  interest  centres  chiefly  in  the  Comstock  lode. 

In  the  preliminary  report  a  large  amount  of  information  was  furnished  rela- 
tive to  the  general  features  of  this  district  and  its  mining  resources.  To  avoid 
repetition  the  remarks  in  the  present  report  will  be  confined  mainly  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lode  at  this  time.  In  order  to  preserve  continuity,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to. go  over  some  of  the  ground  already  traversed.  For  concise  descrip- 
tion the  subject  is  divided  into  separate  headings. 

Chabacter  of  the  Comstock  Lode. — The  Comstock  lode  runs  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Washoe  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Davidson,  its  loftiest 
summit.  Its  outcrop  is  not  by  any  means  continuous,  consisting  of  parallel  belts 
of  quartz,  extending  from  east  to  west,  in  some  places  nearly  1,000  feet,  which 
show  themselves  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the  spurs,  running  down  from  the  main 
ridge.  The  western  of  these  quartz  seams,  being  of  a  hard  crystalline  textm*e, 
form  the  most  prominent  outcrops,  but  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  of  less 
value  than  the  eastern  bodies,  which  from  their  diflerent  composition  *have  been 
more  easily  disintegrated,  and  are  often  covered  up  by  the  debris  from  the  higher 
and  steeper  portion  of  the  mountain. 

Length  op  Lode. — ^The  vein  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  explored, 
(see  table  of  mines  in  preliminary  report,  pa^es  72  and  73,)  and  its  continuity 
established  by  under^ound  workings  for  a  length  of  about  three  and  a  half 
miles,  though  the  productive  portion  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole, 
as  barren  spots  of  great  extent  intervene  between  the  bonanzas  or  ore  bodies. 

Strike  of  Lode. — ^Its  "  strike  "  or  course,  as  shown  by  the  exposure  of  the  west 
wall,  in  numerous  places,  is  nearly  magpetic  north  and  south,  (north  16°  £.  by 
true  meridian.) 
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Enclosing  Rocks. — ^But  little  if  any  doubt  now  remains  that  the  Comstock 
is  a  true  fissure  vein.  The  enclosing  rock  on  the  east  throughout  its  entire  lengA 
as  far  as  known  is  "  propylite/'  a  species  of  porphyry,  varying  much  in  its 
appearance  at  different  points^  as  the  cr}'8tallization  is  coarser  or  finer,  and  decom- 
position more  or  less  advanced.  The  country  rocks  on  the  west  vary  considerably. 
On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Davidson  and  Mount  Butler  it  is  sienite;  north  of  this 
propylite  occurs  on  both  sides ;  while  in  southern  Gold  Hill  various  metamorpliic 
rocks  occur  on  the  western  side. 

West  Wall. — The  west  wall  of  the  lode  is  separated  firom  the  country  rock 
by  a  well  defined  clay  selvage,  and  maintains  a  remarkaby  uniform  dip  of  about 
38®  or  40°  to  the  eastward  at  the  surface,  gradually  increasing  to  about  45*, 
which  it  maintains  to  the  lowest  depths  hitherto  explored.  The  east  wall  near 
the  surface  has  a  false  dip  to  the  westward,  gradually  becoming  vertical,  and  at 
a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  continues  down  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  west  wall.  Owing  to  the  flat  dip  of  the  lode  this  ea8terjkl)r 
hanging  wall  is  less  clearly  marked  than  the  western  or  foot  wall,  firequently 
dropping  down  on  or  near  the  foot  wall.  When  this  is  the  case,  another  clay 
is  usually  found  to  the  eastward,  and  this  structure  will  probably  continae  for 
an  indefinite  depth.  Developments  appear  to  show  it  to  be  most  frequent  where 
the  walls  of  the  lode  approach  each  other  rapidly. 

*  Width  of  Lode. — The  jaws  of  the  fissure  at  the  surface,  as  before  stated, aie 
from  500  to  1,000  feet  apart,  gradually  approaching  each  other  in  depth  until  the 
fissure  is  reduced  to  an  average  width  of  150  feet.  This  is  not  maintained,  how- 
ever, with  any  regularity.  The. west  wall  maintains  a  tolerably  straight  oonrse, 
though  conforming  to  some  extent  to  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  range; 
but  the  eastern  clays  are  full  of  sinuosities,  which  produce  in  the  vein  a  series  of 
swells  and  nips.  In  Virginia  these  are  very  strongly  marked,  the  nips  usually 
occurring  where  the  lode  intersects  a  ravine,  and  the  swells  corresponding  to  the 
l)roQiijient  spurs  pf  the  mountain.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  structure 
occurs  in  the  ground  owned  by  the  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross,  and  Chollar- 
Potosi  Mining  Companies.  At  the  north  line  of  the  Savage  mine  the  clays, 
including  what  is  generally  termed  the  vein,  are  probably  about  100  feet  apart 
Going  southward  they  diverge  to  a  width  of  500  feet  or  upwards,  again  contracting 
to  the  southward,  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  gradually,  until,  at  a  point  in 
the  Chollar-Potosi  mine  1,900  feet  south  of  the  starting  point,  the  vein  matter 
included  between  the  same  clays  is  not  moi*e  than  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  an  irregular  clayey  mass,  caused  by  the  union  of  several  seams 
of  clay,  which  show  themselves  in  the  vein  to  the  northward.  This  great  swell 
of  the  eastern  clay  unites  the  clay  bounding  two  subordinate  swells,  spanning 
at  the  same  time  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nip  of  the  vein,  and  recent  develop- 
ments render  it  probable  that  clays  will  yet  be  found  to  the  east  of  apparent 
contractions  of  the  lode,  uniting  the  swells  which  bound  them  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  this  feature  of  the  lode 
will  become  apparent  when  the  difiiculties  of  exploring  the  Gomstock  lode  come 
under  consideration. 

FiLLiNeh  OF  THE  Vein. — ^It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  this  immense  fissure  is  filled  with  valuable  ore.  Near  the  surface  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  the  quartz,  seams  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  total  width  of  the  lode.  There  are  points  where  developments  show 
upwards  of  150  feet  of  quartz,  occurring  between  the  clays  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  matter,  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  mineral  is  distributed 
through  the  whole  mass  too  sparingly  to  make  it  valuable  at  the  present  time. 
Considering  the  vein  as  a  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  it 
are  filled  with  immense  "horses"  or  masses  of  country  rock,  chiefly  detached 
from  the  hanging  wall,  between  which  are  found  the  belts  of  metalliferous 
quaitz.    These  masses  of  country  rock' are  fr'equontly  of  such  great  length  and 
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tbickness  as  to  have  formod  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  there  was  not  merely  one  l^de,  but  a  belt  of  lodes  running  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Davidson.  They  are  usually  bounded  by  clay  selvages,  uniting  and 
dividing,  both  in  the  length  of  the  lode  and  vertically,  producing  a  compbcated 
network  of  clay  seams  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  matenally  interferes 
with  its  drainage.  Other  portions  of  the  lode  ai'e  filled  with  a  brecciated  mass 
of  porphyry  quartz  and  clay,  which,  from  the  rounded  character  of  the  enclosed 
pebbles,  gives  evidence  of  the  intense  dynamic  action  of  the  vein. 

Bonanzas,  or  Orb  Bodies. — ^The  ore  bodies  lie  chiefly  in  the  swells  of  the 
vein,  usually  forming  in  their  upper  portion,  at  or  near  the  eastern  clays,  and,  as 
their  position  is  more  vertical  than  the  dip  of  the  lode,  they  gradually  drop  down 
on  the  west  wall,  leaving  room  to  the  eastward  for  the  formation  of  new  bodies. 
In  Vii-ginia  their  form  is  usually  that  of  lenticular  masses,  with  their  longer  axes 
in  the  direction  of  the  lode,  dipping  at  the  same  time  to  the  southward.  In 
Grold  Hill  the  ore  occurs  in  sheets,  lying  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  east  wall, 
the  change  from  one  structure  to  the  other  occurring  in  the  Ghollar-Potosi  mine. 
The  bonanza  in  the  Ophir-Mexican  mines  was  about  200  feet  in  length  and 
330  in  depth,  attaining  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  45  feet,  and  tapering 
above  and  below  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  Gould  and  Currv  bonanza  was 
nearly  650  feet  long,  over  500  feet  in  depth,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  at 
its  greatest  expansion.  The  immeqse  deposit  of  ore  in  the  Savage  and  Hale  & 
Norcross  mines  first  showed  at  a  depth  of  about  500  feet.  It  partakes  of  the 
crescent  shape  of  the  east  clay,  which  it  follows  closely,  varying  in  width  from 
10  to  50  feet.  It  is  known  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  over  250  feet,  and  will 
probably  continue  as  much  lower.  Its  total  length  is  upwards  of  800  feet.  In 
the  Chollar  mine  a  large  lenticular  mass  of  red  ore,  200  feet  long,  300  deep,  and 
about  25  wide,  has  been  developed.  In  the  Potosi  the  ore  lies  in  a  sheet  near 
the  eastern  clay.. 

Ores. — The  ores  of  the  Comstock  consist  chiefly  of  vitreous  silver  ore, 
stephanite,  native  silver,  and  argentiferous  galena,  imbedded  in  a  quartz  gangue. 
Beside  these,  ruby  silver,  horn  silver,  and  polybasite  occur  in  small  quantities ; 
also,  native  gold,  iron  and  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blend.  These  all  usually 
occur  in  an  amorphous  conditi&n,  good  crystallized  specimens  being  remarkably 
rare.  In  the  Kentuck  mine  (Gold  Hill)  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  gangue, 
and  in  the  deep  workings  in  Virginia  sulphate  of  liipe  is  an  abundant  mineral. 
The  Fairview  mine  formerly  produced  fine  crystals  of  the  latter. 

Developments  on  the  Comstock  Lode. — The  structure  of  the  lode,  as 
shown  by  the  underground  works,  has  already  been  spoken  of.  The  true  dip  of 
the  lode  was  not  understood  for  some  time  after  its  discovery.  The  false  dip  of 
the  east  wall  at  the  surface  induced  a  .belief  that  the  vein  would  pitch  to  the 
westward,  and,  ot^nsequently,  the  first  working  shafts  were  located  accordingly. 
The  majority  of  tiiese,  at  least  in  Virginia,  reached  the  west  wall  at  depths 
varying  from  450  to  COO  feet,  and  owing  to  the  intensely  hard  nature  of  the 
western  country  rock  had  to  be  abandoned  as  far  as  deeper  explorations  were 
concerned ;  the  cost  of  sinking  and  drifting  back  into  the  vein,  the  constant 
repair  required  by  shafts  located  in  the  veirif  and  the  necessity  of  more  powerful 
machinery  as  great  depth  was  attained,  all  tending  to  this  result.  The  principal 
companies  mining  on  the  Comstock,  in  Virginia  and  North  Gold  Hill,  have 
accordingly  erected  new  hoisting  works,  about  1,000  feet  east  of  the  old  shafts, 
on  ground  not  likely  to  settle  to  any  serious  extent,  and  in  these  shafts  the  fol- 
lowing depths  have  been  attained : 

Gould  &  Curry • 850 

Savage 670 

Hale  &  Norcross 500 

Chollar  Potosi 830 

Empire-Imperial  (Gold  Hill) 920 
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These  shafts  are,  or  will  be,  famished  with  machinery  of  the  finest  description^ 
capable  of  working  to  depths  ran^ng  from  1,^00  to  2,000  feet.  In  Boutbero 
Gold  Hill  the  original  shaft  of  the  Belcher  Company  has  been  carried  down  to 
a  depth  of  850  feet. 

While  many  of  the  originally  discovered  bonanzas  have  been  worked  oat, 
depreciating  the  value  of  Uie  mines  where  they  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ophir  and  Gould  &  Curry,  the  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  the  Savage- 
Norcross  bonanza  gives  good  foundation  for  believing  that  they  will  again  heccmw 
productive.  This  deposit  was  not  found  until  the  Hale  &  Norcross  Company 
had  been  at  work  for  nearly  five  years,  and  had  attcuned  a  depth  of  700  feet 
Their  location  covered  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nip  of  the  vein,  and  having 
exhausted  all  other  means,  as  a  last  resource,  the  supposed  east  waU  was  pierced 
and  a  drift  run  to  the  eastward  from  the  700  feet  level,  with  but  little  encourage- 
ment until,  at  360  feet  east  of  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  the  east  wall, 
this  magnificent  discovery  was  made.  The  body  of  ore  has  been  followed  up 
200  feet,  and  lying  so  far  from  the  west  wall,  will,  judging  by  analogy,  continue 
down  for  a  ffreat  depth.  This  discovery  noiade  valuable  800  feet  of  ground, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  produced  nothing,  though  lying  between  the  valuable 
deposits  in  the  Gould  &  Curry  and  ChoUar-Potosi  mines. 
.  Nearly  1,500  feet  of  ground  between  the  Gould  &  Curry  works  and  the  Ophir 
mine  is  to-day  in  the  former  condition  of  this  ground,  having  been  prospected 
only  to  a  depth  of  about  350  feet,  and  found  to  contain  nothing,  or  merely  ores 
of  too  small  a  value  to  pay  for  extraction.  Much  other  ground  which  has  been 
examined,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  west  wall,  should  be  prospected  to 
the  east,  experience  clearly  showing  that  all  valuable  ore  bodies  originate  on  that 
side  of  the  fissm*a.  The  bodies  of  quartz  forming  on  the  west  wall  are  uniformly 
barren,  or  of  very  inferior  quality. 

The  development  of  the  vein  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  various  causes. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  have  been  .the  fear  of  caosmg  litigation  by 
prospecting  to  the  eastward  and  making  discoveries  which  were  certain  to  bo 
claimed  by  some  of  the  innumerable  locations  made  in  early  times,  and  the  fact 
that  almost  all  mining  stocks  are  here  awned  only  temporarily  for  speculative 
purposes.  In  the  first  respect  a  happier  era  is  dawning.  Repeated -litigation 
has  only  tended  to  show  conclusively  that  the  many  parallel  outcrops  of  quartz, 
each  of  which  was  located  by  a  diflbrent  company,  unite  in  depth  or  disappear 
entirely,  and  the  titles  to  the  principal  mines  are  now  nearly  free  from  fiirtber 
dispute.  As  far  as  the  latter,  cause  is  concerned,  the  trouble  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  man}^  years.  To  thoroughly  understand  any  arbitrary  section  of  ground 
a  knowledge  of  the  adjoining  property  is  almost  indispensable.  This  is  frequently 
attainable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It^too  often  happens  that  the  true  condition 
and  structure  of  a  mine  is  concealed,  lest  the  information  should  affect  the  schemes 
of  those  who  are  operating  in  its  stocks.  A  combination  of  mining  superin- 
tendents and  the  establishment  of  a  general  office,  where  maps  of  the  various 
mines  could  be  consulted  by  those  desiring  information,  would  prove  prejudicial 
to  mining-stock  speculators,  but  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the  useless  expen- 
diture of  money,  and  materially  increase  the  legitimate  profits  of  our  mining 
enterprises,  by  enabling  superintendents  to  lay  out  their  work  with  judgment  and 
greater  certainty  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Mode  of  mining  on  the  Comstock. — Shafts. — Mining  on  the  Comstock 
is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  through  perpendicular  shafts,  explorations  having 
penetrated  below  the  deepest  adits,  which  are  now  used  almost  exclusively  as 
drains,  to  avoid  the  necessity  M  hoisting  the  water  to  the  surface.  The  original 
shafts  were  much  less  substantial  than  those  now  in  use,  being  merely  lined  with 
planks  about  three  inches  thick,  the  compartments  being  two  or  three  in  number 
and  about  four  and  a  half  feet  square.  The  principal  shafts  now  in  use  are  fine 
specimens  of  mining  engineering.     The  rinrtU  shaft  of  the  Savage  Company 
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lias'  fimr  compartments,  three  of  tbem,  for  hoisting,  being  five  feet  sqnare,  and 
"ihe  fourth,  which  is  occupied  by  the  hoisting  machinery,  five  feet  by  six.     The 
DBonner'^  shaft  of  the  Grould  &  Curry  Company  and  the  ChoUar-Potosi  and 
Empire-Imperial  shafts  are  similar  in  their  character,  while  the  Hale  &  Norcross 
shaft,  being  intended  for  the  exploration  of  much  less  ground,  has  only  three 
compartments.     The  mode  of  construction  in  all  these  shafts  is  similar,  cribs  of 
12-inch  timbers  being  inserted  eveiy  five  feet,  supported  by  vertical  posts  of  the 
same  size.     This  cribbing  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  lagging  of  three  or  four- 
inch  planks.     Wooden  guides  are  then  inserted  down  each  side  of  the  compart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  platform  cages,  used  for  ascent  from  and 
descent  into  the  mine,  in  their  places.     For  some  years  iron  guides  were  rourh  in 
use,  but  have  now  been  superseded  almost  entirely  by  wood,  as  less  liable  to 
accident.     The  cost  of  sinking  these  shafts  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground  encountered.     The  Bonner  shaft  was  put  down  to  the  depth  of  525^ 
feet,  at  an  average  «ost  of  $100  78  per  foot,  including  such  a  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting  as  was  chargeable  to  this  account.     The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  tbe  amount  expended  for  each  department  of  the  work.     It 
is  made  up  for  a  depth  of  692^  feet,  and  shows  that  the  last  67  feet  of  the  shaft 
cost  considerably  more  in  proportion  than  the  upper  portions,  as  it  raised  the 
average  cost  per  foot  to  $109  36. 

Co$t  of  sinking  the  Bonner  shaft. 

Paid  for  excavation |22,324  50 

Lumber 5,460  05 

Timber 9,670  67 

Framing^  timbers 3,518  00 

Plftcing  timbers 1,570  50 

Cannen i 3,530  00 

Lowering  pumps,  &c.,  d^ ' 4,683  75 

PUJw  and  drills 2,041  50 

Powder  and' fuze 291  00 

Candles 1,054  30 

Other  materials 1,777  13 

Cost  of  running  machinery,  keeping  pumps  in  order,  pitmen,  &c 19, 817  00 

75, 738  40 


Tunnels  and  Drifts. — From^  these  shafts  drifts  are  run  to  the  vein,  gener- 
ally about  100  feet  apart  vertically  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  levels  in 
any  one  mine  correspond  with  those  in  the  mines  adjoining.     This  arises  from 
the  mines  being  worked  entirely  independent  of  each  other.     But  few  of  these 
tunnels  will  stand  without  protection.     The  main  working  drifts  are  usually 
timbered  every  five  feet,  the  timbers  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  sustained.     In  many  places,  even 
12-incb  timbers  cannot  resist  the  immense  pressure  brought  upon  them  by  the 
slacking  and  expansion  of  the  material  through  which  the  drifts  are  run,  imme- 
diately on  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  timbers 
completely  crushed,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  precautions,  in  six  months  after 
they  have*  been  placed  in  the  mine.     Main  working  drifts,  after  timbering,  are 
usually  about  six  feet  high  in  the  clear,  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide  at  the  . 
top,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  bottom.     Temporary  prospecting  drifts  are  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  generally  left  untimbered,  if  practicable,  till  they  develop 
something  of  value.     In  each  drift  is  laid  a  wooden  track  shod  with  iron,  on 
which  the  material  extracted  from  the  mine  is  run  out  to  the  shaft  in  dumping 
cars,  holding  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds.     To  avoid  repeated  handling  of  the 
ore  or  waste,  the  same  cars  are  hoisted  on  the  cage  to  the  surface,  and  their  con- 
tents there  distributed  to  the  proper  places.     The  foUowmg  tables  will  givo^ 
some  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  mining:  , 
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Stopih^g  is  nniversally  conducted  by  opening  a  level  below  the  body  of  ore 
to  be  extracted,  and  working  upward  on  the  vein.  On  the  Comstock,  the  open- 
ings made  in  mining  the  ore  are  bo  large  that  a  complicated  system  of  timbering 
is  requisite  to  replace  the  material  extracted.  A  rectangular  system  of  timbers 
IS  usually  adopted,  the  posts  being  about  seven  feet  in  length,  12.inches  square, 
and  placed  about  five  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  These  are  retained'Sn 
their  places  by  "  caps"  and  "  sills,"  and  further  to  secure  the  mine  each  floor,  as 
far  as  practicable,  is  filled  up  with  waste  material  as  soon  as  it  is  worked  out. 
In  early  days  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  last  precaution,  resulting  in 
extensive  **  caves"  or  giving  way  of  the  ground  from  the  superincumbent  pressure. 
If  a  body  of  ore  is  entirely  extracted  the  result  is  not  serious ;  but  should  any 
remain  untouched,  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  it  after  a  "cave"  has  occm*- 
red  in  its  vicinity  is  usually  greatly  increased  from  the  broken  and  shattered 
condition  of  the  ground.  The  quantity  of  timber  used  in  these  stopes  is  immense, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  details  of  the  annual  consumption  on  a  future  page.  Any 
means  which  would  diminish  its  price  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

pROSPEcrrNG  for  new  ore  bodies  forms  a  serious  item  in  the  cost  of  mining  on 
the  Comstock.  When  the  great  and  irregular  width  of  the  vein,  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the  ore  bodies,  the  uncertainty  of  their  occurrence,  and  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  structm-e  of  the  vein  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  diffi- 
culty of  laying  out  prospecting  works  to  the  best  advantage  becomes  apparent. 
Immense  sums  of  moi^^y  are  spent  annually  in  this  kind  of  work,  which  must  be 
taken  entirely  from  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders  when  a  mine  is  unproductive. 
If  only  moderately  productive  the  entire  revenue  may  be  consumed  in  looking 
for  more  valuable  bodies  of  ore ;  at  the  same  time,  the  certainty  of  being  richly 
rewarded  for  years  of  waiting  if  they  are  found,  induces  the  continuation  of  work 
on  mines  which  have  not  yielded  a  dollar  for  years.  They  are  known  on  the 
main  fissure  of  the  Comstock  to  be  surrounded  by  good  property,  and  may  become 
valuable  at  any  moment.  The  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  is  a  good  illustration. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
company,  for  1866 : 

Heretofore  the  entire  expense  of  opening  the  mine,  erecting  machinery,  dr.c.,  bad  to  be  borne 
from  money  collected  by  assessments,  until  they  ag^egated  the  sum  of  |350,U00,  equal  to 
$875  per  foot.  For  the  year  just  ended  the  trustees  nave  been  enabled  to  return  to  the  stock- 
holders, in  dividends,  the  sum  of  $490,000,  equal  to  $1,225  per  foot,  or.  in  one  year  to  repay 
the  assessments  collected  in  five  years,  with  the  handsome  sum  of  $350  per  foot  in  addition, 
besides  carrying  over  the  large  surplus  in  cash  of  $133,288  99,  equal  to  a  further  sum  of 
$333  22  per  foot,  making  altogether  the  handsome  profit,  in  one  year,  of  $1,558  22  per  foot, 
or  155  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 

In  this  connection  the  advantages  of  a  community  of  knowledge  and  interest 
among  the  mining  superintendents  would  be  of  immense  value,  the  experience 
of  all  becoming  available  by  each,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  explorations  by 
showing  in  what  portion  of  the  different  mines  deposits  of  ore  are  most  likely  to 
be  found,  and  thus  directing  attention  more  particularly  to  them.     Every  dollar 
Qpent  on  an  unproductive  mine  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  aggregate  net  profits 
of  the  mining  interest,  and  every  dollar  which  can  be  saved  would  be  equal  to 
the  same  amount  distributed  in  dividends.     But  because  a  mine  on  the  Comstock 
is  unproductive  to-day,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  abandoned.     The  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  how  it  may  be  developed  in  the  most  economical  manner, 
and  the  plan  suggested  above  appears  to  afford  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.    The 
inefficient  character  of  the  results  ol^jtained  by  many  companies  working  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  when  compared  with  the  money  expended,  is  well  known  to  per- 
sons familiar  with  our  mines,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  some  such  organiza- 
tion. 
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Number  of  engines  on  the  lode. 


Name  of  mine. 


AUen...... 

Sierra  Nevada . 
Ophir  Mexican 
Sides 


Gonld  d&  Carry •... 

Savage,  old  shaft 

Savage,  newsbaft 

Hale  &,  Norcrou,  oldahaft 

Hale&  NororofB,  new  shaft b. 

Potosl 


OhoUar  Potosi 

Bullion 

Exclieqner  .... 
Alpha . 


Imperial 

Empire 

Eclipse 

Plato  Ai  Bowers 

Consolidated 

Challenge 

Confidence 

Tellow  Jacket,  old  shaft 

Yellow  Jacket^  new  shaft 

Kentnck 

Crown  Point 

Belcher 

8eg.  Belcher 

Overman ..................  .......................... 

North  American .\ 


Hoisting. 


1 
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3 

1 
3 
1 
*1 
1 
1 
1 
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60 
30 


dO 
60 
60 
60 
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60 
20 
60 
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200 
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2S0 
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60 


eot 

60 


40 
60 


40 


1 

1 


11 


loot 


40 
40 


60 


Hoisting  and 
pnmpjng 


a 


1 

1 
1 

2 


i 


30 


50 


1 
2 
1 
1 


2 

i' 


60 
60 
30 

30 


10 
20 
35 
25 


60 


30 


16 


*  Donkey  engine. 

These  engines  were  almost  universally,  in  early  tiroes,  attached  to  friction 
hoisting  gear,  but  the  increase  of  depth  attained  has  almost  banished  tliis 
mode  of  operation,  the  great  weight  of  the  rope  and  car  rendering  it  unsafe.  Flat 
wire  ropes  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  hemp  ropes  originally  employed. 
For  hoisting  ore  cages  are  employed  in  all  instances,  buckets  being  used  only 
for  sinking  in  the  shafts.  These  cages  are  fitted  with  a  variety  of  appliances  to 
insure  safety  in  case  of  accident  to  the  ropes  or  hoisting  machinery. 

Pumps. — The  largest  pumps  in  use  are  14  inches  in  diameter;  the  greater 
number,  however,  range  from  10  to  12  inches.  The  amount  of  water  to  contend 
with  varies  greatly  in  different  mines,  being,  as  a  whole,  more  abundant  in  the 
north  end  of  the  lode.  The  Ophir  Mexican  pump  throws  about*300  gallons  per 
minute,  and  must  be  run  steadily  to  keep  the  mine  free  of  water.  The  Bullion 
mine,  about^  one  mile  to  the  southward,  is  comparatively  dry,  and  in  most  cases 
a  few  hours'  pumping  daily  is  suflScient  to  rid  it  of  water.  Small  pumping 
machinery  would  generally  be  sufficient  was  there  not  always  a  risk  of  tapping 
bodies  of  water  dammed  up  by  the  clay  seams  in  the  vein  already  spoken  of. 
These  reservoirs  generally  yield  a  large  volume  when  first  struck,  but  rapidly 
diminish  to  a  small  stream.  The  machinery  must  be  adequate,  however,  to  the 
duty  imposed  upon  it  at  such  times,  otherwise  serious  detention  and  damage  may 
be  the  result. 
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Amount  op  Orb  baisbd  fbom  thb  Mines. — ^The  amount  of  ore  raised  from 
the  mines  on  the  Gomstock  lode  may  be  pat  down  at  the  present  time  at  about 
1,500  tone  daily,  and  the  total  am9ant  raised  since  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions at  about  2,000,000  tons.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  S.  H.  Marlette, 
the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  from  returns  made  to  the  assessor,  for  the  year 
1866,  shows  the  number  of  tons  produced  quarterly  by  the  several  mines  which 
yielded  more  than  $20  per  ton.  Some  mines,  owning  mills  of  their  own,  work 
rock  yielding  as  low  as  815  per  ton,  but  no  record  of  this  becomes  public,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  ohiefiy  owing  to  disinclination  on  the  part  of  owners  of 
unincorporated  mines  to  make  their  operations  public.  The  table  also  shows  the 
yield  of  the  ore  per  ton. 

TTieu)  of  Orb  per  Ton. — From  information  furnished  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  following  mines,  the  yield  per  ton  appears  to  be— 

Savage  mino— 30,250  tons  produced  in  the  last  six  months  of  1866,  yielded 
an  average  of  $42  93  per  ton. 

Hale  and  Norcross  mino— 16,836  tons  produced  in  the  same  time,  yielded  an 
average  of  $50  33  per  ton. 

Gould  and  Gurry  mine — 62,425  tons  produced  in  1866,  yielded  an  average  of 
$28  64  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  ore,  worth  more  than  $20 
per  ton,  produced  quarterly  by  mines  on  the  Gomstock  lode,  names  of  the  mines, 
and  yield  of  some  of  the  ores : 
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Cost  op  Mining  pbb  Ton. — ^The  following  items  are  from  official  somces : 

Savage  mine — average  cost  per  ton  qf  the  last  six  months  qf  1866. 

Official - |0  39 

Extracting  ore 3  00 

Prospecting 65 

Accessory  work 1  64 

Improvements 2  04 

Incidental  expenses 1  10 

Total  cost  per  ton 8  82 

•  » 

« 

Ootdd  and  Curry  mine-^average  cost  per  ton  for  the  12  months  ending  November 

30,  1866. 

Officials $0  21 

Prospecting  and  dead  work • 2  11 

Extracting 3  10 

Accessory 1  82 

Improvements 62 

Total  cost  per  ton 7  86 

HaHe  and  Norcross  mine — average  cost  per  ton  for  the  12  months  Siding  March 

20,  1867. 

Managerial ^ $0  31.7 

Hoisting 2  38.7 

Mining 4  79 

Improvements - - 65.9 

Incidentals : 92.9 

Total  cost  per  ton 9  08.2 

These  results  show  a  marked  improvement  on  previous  years,  and  enable  lower 
grade  ores  to  be  worked  more  profitably  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Some  portion 
of  the  diminution  in  cost  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  matmal,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  to  more  efficient  management  and  systematization  of  labor. 
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tm  the  Comstock  lode  during  the  year  1866. 
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•  •••CltJ*««»»»*««««««a 

• 

•  • •  wOO ••••*•«••••••■ 

....do 

750 

9 

80 

134 

•  • • *  QO  ••«••••»««•••• 

500 

6 

76 

14 

.-..do 

...do 

625 
(10-400) 
{   4-5005 

■  •  •  • 

U) 

70 
60 

14  '• 

....do.. 

40 

14 

-...do 

"" 

6U7 

60 

720 
613 
480 
900 
600 
800 
550 
400 
1,100 
650 
650 
600 
700 

850 
400 
C 16-600 1 
^40.5505 
720 
450 
650 
650 
700 
750 
650 
900 

10 
9 
9 

75 
85 
65 

Steam 

20 
30 

5 

(1)12 

20 

15 

15 

5 
12 
20 
10 
10 
15 

10 
20 

56 

10 
5 
24 
16 
15 
12 
10 
12 

Water 

Overthot .......... 

50 

Steam 

20 
35 

Water 

10 
10 

75 
75 

2— central  discharge 

5i 

12 

1,500 

8* 
84 

Steam 

""eo* 
45 

....do 

Water 

Overshot .......... 

37 

100 

Steam 

GO 

10 

50 

11 

Water 

Turbine........... 

2,500 

Steam 

40 

Central  dliichanre 

2,500 

Steam 

30 

40 
30 

50 

25 

9 

75 

12 

**  1 

• . . .do .  .-...-..•-.. 

10 

Steam  and  water. . . 
....do  - ............ 

8i 

80 

2~Oyenhot 

Central  discharge . . 

(1—14   1 
i  1-13*  5 

2  4-5 

32 

10 

144 

32 

14 

3,600 

1,800 
1,200 

10 

Water 

....do 

40 
45 
45 
40 
30 
40 

Ttirbine ... 

10 

....do 

Steam  and  water  .. 

Central  discharge.. 

10 

•  •  •  • 

1,100 

Steam 

•  «•• 

•  •  •  • 

5 

23 
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EES0UECE8   OP    STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Tabular  list  of  milU  crushing  ore  from  mmei  on  ^ 


Kamei. 


LTON  COUNTT.-Con. 

Trench 

Weston's  (1) 

Weston's  (1) 

Total 27 


ORMSDT  COURTT. 


Brunswick  . . . 

Carson 

Merrlmac  (1) 
Mexican  (1)  . , 
Santiago 


Owners. 


Joseph  Trench 
Wm.  We«ton.. 
Wm.  Weston.. 


Williams  Sl  Sharon 
W.  Sharon,  agent.. 
Rice  &  Yerrington. 

Alsop  4&Co 

Santiago  M.  Co.... 


Sierra 

Vivian 

Yellow  Jacket. 


Total 8 


WASHOE  COUNTY. 


Atchison 

Bnclceye 

Manhattan  (1) 

Minnesota 

Nnpa 

New  York  Sl  Washoe 

Ophir  Redaction 
Works  (1.) 

Temelec 

*  Washoe  Valley  Re- 
duction Works. 

Total 9 


Beach  &.  Harrington. 

P.  Frothingham 

Yellow  Jacket  M.  Co 


Location. 


surer  City 
Johntown . 
do... 


Savage  Co 

Lambert  &,  Co 

New  York  it,  Nevada  Co. 

Savage  M.  Co 

James  HiU  d^Co 

New  York  &  Washoe  Co. 
Ophir  M.  Co 


Baldwin  &,  Bonner. 
J.  H.DaU 


1  mile  below  Empire..... 

3  miles  west  of  Carson  . . . 
1|  mile  below  Empire . . . , 
Empire , 

4  miles  below  Empire, 
Carson  river. 

3  miles  west  of  Carson  . . . 
3i  miles  below  Empire  . . . 
Empire 


on 


Washoe.... 

do  .... 

do.... 

do.... 

Galena 

Washoe..., 
Franktown 


1861 
1863 
1863 


1863 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1862 


1860 
1864 


Washoe . . . . 
Franktown. 


1868 

1863 
1863 


1863 
1862 

1865 
1863 


i 

1 

S 

3 

a 

H 


175.000 

35  000 

8,000 


1,424.000 

23  mills. 


$50,000 
25.000 
100,000 
300,000 
100,000 

25.000 

73,000 

150,000 


825,000 


175,000 
60.000 

100,000 
75,000 
34.  COO 

100,000 

150,000 

60,000 
140,000 


0 

> 

I 

e 

9 

< 


794,000 


WEST  OP  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
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Cknnstock  lode  during  the  year  1866— Continued. 


i 

i 

n 

STAMPS. 

1 

WHSXL8. 

WATER. 

WOOD. 

Motive  power. 

1 

•3 

1 

■1 

a 

• 

0 

a 

a 

& 

1 

Kind. 

1 

1 

Q 

• 

1 

... 

1 

a 

i 

a 

•< 

1 

1 

1 

s 

Steam 

30 
40 

20 
15 
10 

600 
550 
250 

^ 

6 
4i 

....do  .  ............ 

9 
9 

80 
70 

11 

Water 

OverBhot 

40 

42 

80 

11 

424 

29 

.. .. 

395 

1,000 

10 

80 

Centra]  diiichttnni . . 

31 

i 

Water 

8 
10 
20 
44 
24 

8 
16 
40 

7i 
6 

. . . • QO  •   ............ 

....do.  ............ 

7i 
74 

St^am  aod  water.  - . 

•  "•  • 

Water 

2— Central  dlBcbarge 

. ......... 

7* 

.... do  .  ............ 

6  ' 

Steam  and  water. . . 

650 

10 

80 

Central  discharge.. 

7 

14 

9 

Water 

7i 

170 

- 

• 

6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
8 
20 

6 
20 

83 

Steam 

20 
10 
24 
16 
20 
24 
72 

15 
60 

.... do .  ............ 

Steam  and  water. . . 

St^^ra    ---r-T .- 

Steam  and  water. . . 

Steam 

....do.  ............ 

Steam  and  water. . . 

....do  . ............ 

300 

Breast 

60'" 

..  .*- 

'             •              .      '  V'    • 



261 

1 

1 

J""" 
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RESOURCES   OP   STATES  AND   TERRITORIES 


Tabular  list  of  milh  crushing  ore  from  vwm  m  ik 


Kamei. 


STOREY  COUNTY. 
AtlM 

Atwood'ii 

Buy  Stat« 

liowerit' 

Cvntral 

Crown  Poiut  (1) 

Comet  (i; 

DourIub  (1) 

Kclip8«i 

Empire  State 

Empire  No.  1  (1)  ... 
Empire  No.  2  (1)  ... 

GoldHUl 

Gould  &Garry 

Hoosier  State 

Imperial 

Land'H 

MaripoM 

Maryiville  (1) 

?gden 
nciflc 

P«talama(l) 

Piute 

Rhode  iBland 

Bigby'8(l) 

Rogers' (1) 

Sapphire 

Simcooc 

Stevenson's  (1) 

Succor  (1) 

Summit 

Union 

WinfieW 

Total 33 


LYON  COUBfTY. 


Bacon 

B^sallft  Carpenter 

Cfole&Co 

Confidence 

Dayton  No.  1 

Dayton  No.  2(1)... 

Daney 

Eagle 

Eastern  Slope 

Eureka 

Excelsior 

Franklin 

Gold  Cafion  Reduc* 
tion  Works. 

€U)lden  Eagle 

Illinois 

Imperial  (Roek  Pt). 

Island 

Monitor 

Ophir(New) 

PbeenUNo.  1(1)... 

Pioneer  (1) 

Sacramento  (1) 

SanPmncisco 

Swansea 


Owners. 


Hoggin  &  Tevis 

George  Atwood 

Bay  State  Mill  Co 

L.  S.  Bowers 

J.  B.  Dickenson 

Crown  Point  G.  Sl.  S.  M.  Co  . 
New  York  &  Nevada  M.  Co. 

C.S.Wheeler 

Eclipse  M.&  M.  Co 

Wm.  Sharon,  agent 

W.  8.  Hobart 

Empire  M.  &  M.  Co 

Gold  HUl  Q.  M.  &  M.  Co  . .. 

Gould  6L  Curry  M.  Co 

OJork^lt  Hearst 

Imperials.  M. Co , 

Charles  Land , 

J.  V.  McCurdy 

O'Neale,  Rule  Sl  Glasier. . . 

O.  S.  CarvIU 

Sharon  &  Co 

Grcely  Bros 

M.  Livingston , 

Crown  Point  G.  9l  S.  M.  Co 

Bigby  &Co 

RogersS.  M.  Co , 

W.S.  Hobart 

A.  Bassett  JisCo 

C.  C.  Stevenson 

O'Neale,  Rule  &  Co 

Mason,  CarvUle  &  Wright. 

Wm.  Kidd 

L.  A.  Booth 


Location. 


0 


Lowe  &.  Fair ....«...,. 
Birdsall  Sl  Carpenter. . 

Colo&  Co.. 

Confldeneo  M.  Co 

Winters,  KOsteU  Sl  Co 

do do  ... 

Daney  M.  &M.Co 


Stevenson,  Winters  &  Co  . 
Wheeler,  Hnrd  Sl  Dunker. 

JohnBriggs 

Wm.  Sharon,  agent 

Wm.  Sharon,  agent 


O  Neale,  Rule  8l  Co... 
Wm.  Sharon,  agent. . . 

Imperial  M.  Co 

O'Neale,  Rule  &  Co... 

Hirschman  &  Co 

OphirS.  M.Co 

Hentsch  &.  Berton 

Sheldon  d:  Hickok.... 
Hunt,  Woodruff  Sl  Co . 

Charles  Sohod 

W.  Sharon,  agent 


1861 


18G2 


1862 


1860 
1860 
1860 


1863 


Lower  Ck>ld  Hill 

Flowery  (Six  JDle  Creek) . . . 

American  Flat 

Crown  Point  Ravine,  (G.  H) . 

Virginia 

Crown  Poiut  Ravine,  (G.  U) . 

GoldHUi 

Lower  Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

Seven  Mile  Caiion 

Virginia 

Lower  Gold  Hill 

GoldHUl 

Seven  Mile  Cafion 

Virginia 

Lower  Gold  Hill I  1860 

Seven  Mile  Caiion 

do 

Lower  Gold  Hill 

Virginia 

Lower  Gold  HiU 

do 

do 

GoldHiU 

American  Flat 

Seven  Mile  Cafion 

Lower  Gold  Hill 

Seven  Mile  Cafion 

GoldHUl 

Lower  Gold  HUl 

Virginia 

GoldHIU : 

Seven  MUe  Cafion 


SUver  City 

Dayton 

Johntown 

SUver  City 

Dayton 

do 

3mUesfh>m  Dayton 

Sliver  City 

Below  SUver  City 

Carson  River,  near  Dayton 

Johntown 

Carson  River,  near  Dayton 
saver  City 


Carson  River,  near  Dayton  . 

do do 

do do 

Gk>Id  Cafion,  near  Dayton 

Carson  River 

Below  Silver  City , 

Silver  City 

Johntown 

Carson  River,  near  Dayton. . 
Johntown 


1863 


1863 
1863 


1862 
1861 


1860 


(I) 
1861 


1863 
1865 
1864 
1861 
1861 
1864 
1863 
1864 
1862 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 

1861 
1864 
1661 
1862 
1865 
1864 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1868 


a 
o, 
c 

■ 
a 
o 

H 


SS 

20 
35 
25 

13 
8 
80 
16 
35 
15 
30 
X 
17 

too 

13 
30 
30 
15 
18 
SO 
50 
12 
40 
SO 
12 
12 
28 
25 
5 
36 
35 
14 
30 


846 


30 
75 

5 
14 
20 
30 
20 

U 
20 
22 
18 
16 
S5 

18 
18 
90 
19 
3 
40 
20 
23 
18 
14 
30 


e 
s 

8 

a 

I 

■ 

G 


« 
X 
0 

a 

e 

s 


H     11 
4    

2  I 

* 
i 
0 
0 

u 

0 
3 
U 

i 
2 

i 

I 
3i 


12 

•  •  •  • 

6 
13 
13 
15 


IS 
14 

is 

30 


IS 

9 

14 

M 


Vi 


u: 

1'! 
■li 

21! 
31! 

1  1 

il 
2i  I 

1   I    30 

I'  ' 

^        ,  ■  •  •  • 


481:  20, 
191  mill*- 


5 


3 

7i 

5 

2i 

7 

7 

6» 

3 

3i 

5 
8 
3 

7 
7 

7 

■. 
I 

7 

7* 

3i 

21 

5 

61 

41 


18 
21 

5 

9 
10 
13 

10 

3 

• 

u 
11 

9 
11 
13 

13 
10 
V 
10 
3 
13 
16 
li 
12 
II 
H, 
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Conutock  lode  during  the  year  1866 — Continued. 


• 

5 

u 
lu 

O 

I 

a 

PANS. 

••• 

Agitators. 

1 

•0 

a 

I 

■0 
e 

.a 

1 

u 
t 

•it 

s 

• 

M 

0 

a 

JO 

i 

a 

« 

1 

a 
0 

1175 

$290 

6 

4 

2 

7 

750 

••••« . 

26 

2 
14 

000 
1  400 



250 

(I)     100 

(1)     100 

75 

350 

\            75 

300 

75 

(2)       30 

1 

750 

•••--. 

(2)         4 

(2)     4 

670 



6 

6 

1 

250 

••• . . 

600 

97\ 

1 

415 

•  • 

8 
3 

4 

2 

700 

i'73 

300* 

300 
225 

(I)       20 

2 

...... 

700 
*900 

75 

12 

6 
4 

1  000 

«7J 

(1)      5 

24 

47S 

•  •  m 

39 

3 

3,500 
400 

A  00 

200 
300 

Vl?*'*24' 
74 

3 
2 

75 

1  100 

10 
6 

5 
(2)     3 

(B)        1 

2 

1,000 
60O 

*  *  *  •  • 

150 
75 

2 

*  •  • .. 

2 

500 

c*-.. 

12 
15 

4 
(1)     5 

4 
(1)     6 

4 
4 

1.000 

1.305 

309 

i   "^5 

400 
150 
300 
400 
150 

2 

i  oo 

18 

1 

*  OO 

12 

8 

5* 

1 

1.900 

70 

(2)       13 

2 

1 

1,350 
400 

^  _ 

^ 

►           360 
850 

l2,V 

250 

2' 

56 

2 
3 

1 

(1)         1 

■••... 

(1)4 
(3)1 

2 

700 

1  00 

30 
150 
300 
200 

10 

150 

.2 

'{i)"i 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 

600 

1  no 

11 

900 

I  00 

14 

400 

fe  ^ 

8 

4 

(B)        1 

1 

1.000 

...... 

5.380 
25inUlK. 

27 

305 

91 

93 

9 

101 

17 

4 

8 

26,820 

200 

17 

20 

4 

4 

(2)    10 
2 
5 

(2)     2 

4 

2 
5 

300 

(B)       1 

1 

1.900 

3  00 

125 

1  75 

••••••..•. 

8 

..  .^. 

(3)     2 
3 

650 

3  50 

6 

500 

3  50 

1 

8 

800 

3  25 

$15 

500 

2  00 

2 

40 

1  50 

6 

(1)     3 
5 
1 
2 

1 
2 

550 

3  25 

10 

(1)         1 

1,100 

3  00 

18 

' 

530 

4  35 

5 

2 

2 
6 

5U9 

I  50 

(I)         7 
24 

t600 

3  50 

I 
2 

a)   7 
3 

500 

3  50 

. 

6 
14 

8* 

3 
3 

500 

3  00 

(1)   27 

(B)  (2)  1 

«l,400 

3  00 

500 

3  00 

2 

75 

4  25 

12 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

4 

1 

1,200 

2  00 

. ..i . . 

STO 

1  75 

550 

3  00 

1 

5o0 

3  00 

7 
(1)    22 

3 

500 

2  75 

:::::;::::  ::::::i 

3 

» 

600 

'Soon  will  be  1.200  per  month. 


t750  tons  per  month ;  October  15. 1866. 
{Now  2,800  tons. 
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BESODBCES  OF   STATES  AND  TEBHITOBIES 

Tabular  list  qfmilUJram  mines  crushiMg  ore  ox  the 


Names 


LTON  COUNTT.-Con. 

Treneh 

Weston's  (1) 

Wegton'»(l) 

Total 27 


0RM8BT  COUNTY. 

Brunswick 

Carson 

Merrimac(l) 

Mexican  (1) 

Santiago 

Sierra 

Vivian 

Yellow  Jacket .... 

Total 8 


WASHOE  COUNTY. 

Atchison  ••. 

Buckeye 

Manhattan  (1) 

Minnesota 

Kapa 

New  York  &  Washoe 
Opbir  Reduction 

Works  (1.^ 

Tenelec 

*  Washoe  Valley  Re- 

'Auction  Works. 

Total 9 


Owners. 


Joseph  Trench. 
Wm.  Weston.. 
Wm.  Weston.. 


Williams  Sc  Sharon 
W.  Sharon,  agent.. 
Rice  Sl  Yerrington. 

Al8op&  Co 

Santiago  M.  Co 


•  •••#•  •  I 


Beach  &  Harrington . 

P.  Frothingbam 

Yellow  Jacket  M.  Co. 


Savage  Co 

Lambert&  Co 

New  York  Sc  Nevada  Co . . . 

Savage  M.  Co 

James  Hill&  Co 

Now  York  Sc  Washoe  Co. . . 
Ophir  M.Co 


Baldwin  Se,  Bonner. 
J.H.  DaU 


Location. 


SUver  City 
JohntowB. 


.do 


1  mile  below  Bmplre 

3  miles  west  of  Carson  . . . 
li  mile  below  Empire.... 
Empire 

4  miles  below   Empire, 
Carson  river. 

3  miles  west  of  Carson  . . . 
3i  miles  below  Empire . . . 
Empire 


on 


Washoe.... 

do  .... 

do  .... 

do  .... 

Galena..... 
Washoe .... 
Franktown 


Washoe.... 
Franktown . 


g 

.c 


1861 
1862 
1862 


1863 
1862 
1662 
1863 
1862 


1860 
1864 


1863 
1863 
1863 


1863 
1862 

1865 
1863 


I 


a 
o 


280 


306 


8 


'5- 

e 

B 
9 


i 


\ 


14 


43 
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• 

1 
1 

I 

1 

PAF8. 

1 

r 

Breakers.                       ' 

1 

i 

r      1 

& 
1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

Cmshlng    capacity 
month,  tons. 

il  75 

• 

• 

800 

2  no 

9 

5 

1 

700 

2  00 

' 

76 

51 

70 
9 

49 

24 

69 
5 

27 

1 

3 

1 

01 

64 

26 

4  00 

h    ' 

6 

4 

1 

600 

•""•••••f* 

i' 

15 

1 

(I)     6 

10 

1,350 

♦1,960 

1^100 

12 
4 

34 

9 

(B)       1 

3  75 

8 

4 

15 

1 
2 

(1)         1 

...... 

75C 

•••••• •••• 

30 

2.300 

4 

37 

46 

9 

38 

13 

2 

3 

■ 

16 
8 

8 

4* 

1 
1 

1 

A,  200 

700 

•*• ••••••• 

"  *8 
6 

1,300 

12 

1 

1 

1,000 

16 

8 

1 

1,300 

t450 

12 

(1)     3 

800 

6 

(2)         2 

•1,725 

48 

22 

33 

5 

5 

2 

*  By  wet  procesi  1,000,  tad  dry  260  tons.  t  Foil  capacity  750  tons. 

i Wet,  1,050;  dry,  675  toniL 


360  RESOUBCES   OF  STATES  AKD  TEBRITOBIES 


NOTES  ON  MILLS. 

STOREf  COUNTY. 

Batters  (1) — Paid  this  for  5  months  only ;  has  been  idle  fonr  months ;  new  rmmin^,witk 
own  water  ;  (2)  5-foot  pans. 

Central  (1)— To  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water  Companies;  also,  pajs  $ toOphir 

Company. 

(2)— Hepbam  and  Peterson's,  working  500  tons  per  month  wet;  four  furnaces  and  six 
barrels,  working  170  tons  dry. 

Crown  Point  ( I ) — Just  dismantled ;  engine  nsed  to  dnun  mine. 

Comet  ( 1 )— Been  idle  for  seven  months ;  just  started  again. 

Douglas  (1)— 10-inch  cylinder,  30-inch  stroke,  26  plain  pans. 

Empire  No,  I  (1) — Increasing  stamps  to  21 ;  capacity  to  be  40  tons  per  day;  to  employ 
16  men,  27  Wakeleo  pans. 

Empire  No,  2(1  )~Concentrator8  and  two  stamps  for  breaking. 

Empire  State  {I)— 4-foot  pans. 

GoUHiU  (I)— 6.foot  tubs. 

Hoosier  State  (!) — ^With  steam  chambers. 

Land's  (B)— Throughout  the  table  designates  Blake's  breakers. 

Mariposa  (1) — Also  oiie  prospecting  stamp;  (2)  large. 

MarysvUle  (1) — 30  5-foot  plain  pans. 

Pacific  (1) — Large. 

Petaluma  (1) — Stamps  being  increased  to  16 ;  capacity  to  26  tons  per  day ;  men  to  11 ; 
wood  to  five  cords ;.  adding  eight  improved  Wheeler  pans,  four  settlers  and  one  agitator. 

Piute  ( 1 )— 8-foot  settlers. 

f?A<M/e /s/aiic{(])— 18-inch  cylinder;  (2)  7-foot  pans. 

Rigby's  (1) — One  extra  pan  and  settler  for  tailings  and  one  barreL 

Rogers* s  (1) — Not  running  for  four  months. 

Saphire  (I) — Wheeler. 

Simcooe  ( 1 ) — Improved. 

Stevenson  ( I ) — 8|-inch  cylinder ;  (2)  Howland's  rotary  battery ;  can  crush  seven  touaoi 
amalgamate  five  tons  per  day ;  (3)  ftmall. 

Succor  (1) — 24  Wakelee  flat-bottomed  pans. 

Summit  (1) — Burnt  and  rebuilt  in  1863;  (2)  small  pan  and  settler. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

JBtr<(sa/;Cl)— Mill,  $110,000;  ditch,  |40, 000 ;  total,  $150,000. 
Carpenter  (2)— Large-sized  Wheeler. 

Dayton  No,  1  (1)— Four  of  these  for  prospecting;  (2)  8-foot  settlers ;  (3)  Knox. 
Da^f on  iVb.  2  (1)— Two  roasting  furnaces. 
Eastern  Slope  {l) — Large. 
Eureka  (1) — Break  80  tons  per  day. 
O.  C,  Reduction  f^or^f  (l)--5-foot  pans. 

Imperial  Rock  Pt.  (1)— 7-foot  tubs  and  settlers ;  (2)  breaker,  large  size. 
Phaniz  No.  1  (1)---Eight  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 
Pioneer  (I ) — 15  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 
Sacramento  (1)— 12  7-foot  iron  pans. 

SvMnsea  (1)-— iS-foot  tubs  and  one  prospecting  battery  and  pan. 
Trench  (1>--16  flat  7-footpans,  one  excelsior  and  two  Whoeler  and  Bandall  pans. 
Weston's  (Steam)— (1)— Worked  but  about  1,000  tons  of  Comstock  ore  this  year;  banling 
about  $3  per  ton. 

IVestoirs  (Water)->(l)^Six  flat-bottomed  pans;  has  run  but  little  this  year  forwant  of  water 

ORMSBY  COUNTY. 

Merrimac  (1)— Also,  one  prospecting  battery  and  pan ;  (2)  large. 
Mexican  (1)— Four  furnaces  and  10  oarrels. 
'^ivian  (i)---Hanscom's. 

WASHOE  COUNTY. 

Manhattan  (1) — 16  pans. 

Ophir  (1) — Working  but  36  stamps— Freiberg  process— nine  furnaces. 

Reduction  Works — 24  amalgamating  barrels. 

Temelec  ( ] ) — Large. 

•  Washoe  Valley  (1)— Wheeler  12-feet  breast;  full  capacity  about  300  horse-power. 

Reduction  fP^rA»— 40  stamps  used  for  Freiberg  process,  and  20  for  wet;  eight  furnaces  and 
2  0  barrels  for  dry  process ;  four  Wheeler  and  Randall's  pans  for  wet ;  four  more  Vamey  pans 
to  be  introduced ;  (2)  Blake^s  improved  saw. 
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Process  of  Reduction. — ^The  ores  from  the  Comstock  lode  are  probably  the 
most  docile  silver  ores  fomid  in  Nevada,  and  the  process  used  for  their  redaction 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  After  crushing  by  the  stamps,  the  large  boulders  being 
first  reduced  to  a  moderate  size  by  hand  labor  or  by  Blake's  patent  crushers,  the 
material  as  it  passes  from  the  battery  is  collected  and  settled  in  tanks  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  risk  of  fine  particles  passing  off  with  the  supei-fluous 
water.  In  8pit«  of  all  precautions  much  loss  is  sustained  from  this  source,  expe- 
rience showing  that  the  most  impalpable  of  the  slum  is  the  richest  in  proportion. 
Out  of  40,432  tons  of  ore  worked  at  the  Gould  &  Curry  mill  4,4(J1  tons  were 
lost  in  this  manner. 

From  the  tanks  the  crushed  ore  is  passed  to  the  iron  grinding  pans,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  preliminary  report,  pages  76  and  77.  The  charges 
vary  from  500  to  1,500  pounds,  according  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  pans 
used.  In  these  pans  the  ore  is  ground  from  four  to  six  houi^,  being  in  that  time 
reduced  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder.  The  mode  of  treatment  varies  con- 
siderably, some  mill  men  using  a  variety  of  chemicals,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron, 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  &c.,  while  others  dispense  with  them  almost  entirely. 
Their  object  is  to  assist  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  combination,  but  much 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  their  beneficial  operation.  Each  charge  is  invariably 
mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  salt,  varying  with  the  richness  of  the  ore. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  quicksilver  is  usually  added,  the  muUers  of 
the  pans  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  raised  to  prevent  the  grinding  or  '^flour- 
ing ^  of  the  mercmy .  After  a  sufiicient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  a  thorough 
amalgamation,  the  pulp  is  thinned  by  the  Addition  of  water,  and  revolved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  the  amalgam  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  For  economy  of  time,  this 
is  usually  accomplished  in  large  vats  called  '^  settlers,''  especially  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  The  refuse  matter  is  then  drawn  oflF  and  treated  by  various  inethods  of  con- 
centration, to  be  spoken  of  afterwards.  This  process  is  used  only  for  second  and 
third  class  ore,  it  being  found  better  to  employ  the  Freibm*g  process  for  first-class 
ores.  The  Central  mill  in  Virginia,  and  the  Washoe  i"eduction  works  and  Ophir 
mill  in  Washoe  valley  are  the  only  ones  adapted  to  this  method,  the  amount 
of  ore  requiring  this  treatment  being  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  lode. 

Some  mill  men  amalgamate  in  the  battery  while  the  ore  is  being  crushed,  but 
the  practice  is  not  by  any  means  universal.  In  fact,  the  treatment  of  ores  is  in 
a  gi*eat  measure  empirical,  but  little  attention  being  given  in  Nevada  to  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  working  processes  to  the  results  devel- 
oped. In  this  connection  the  following  assays  or  rather  analyses  of  Comstock 
ores  may  be  found  of  interest : 

Ophir  mine — a  first-class  ore  and  metal  produced  therefrom  by  the  Freibnrg  process,  by 
George  Attwood^ 

Gangue 63.380  .00 

Silver 2.786  41.51 

Gold 0^9  1.58 

Lead 4.151  39.01 

Antimony - 087  .00 

Zinc 14.455  .  .56 

Salphur 7.919  .00 

Copper 1.596  17.04 

Iron 5.463  -    .17 

*  99.896    99.87 


.• 
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•  < '     '  t     #<  \    '     •       u        . 

'*^  Ore  from  Califomia  mine,  YirgiDia.    No.  1  made  in  London ;  No.  2  at  Swansea. 

No.L  SaS. 

Silica 67.5  65.783 

Sulphur 8.75  11.35 

Copper 1.30  1.31 

Iron 2.25  2.28 

Silver 1.75  1.76 

Gold 059  .57 

Zinc 12.85  11.307 

Lead 5.75  6.145 

Loss 25 

100.00  100.  w 


ToUow  Jacket  ores,  second-class ;  by  W.  F.  Rickard,  F.  C.  S. 

Gold. .-.. 

SUver 

Irpn 

Lead 

Copper 

Sulphur 693 

Lime 

Silica 98.310 

Loss 


White. 

Brown. 

Bfized 

.  005=$^  03 

.001—17  52 

.002=110  04 

.  150=  62  83 

.  050=  21  99 

.  157=  65  98 

.575 

2.800 

1.230 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

.693 

.160 

.457 

Traces. 

.000 

Traces. 

1.310 

96.560 

97.850 

.267 

.429 

.304 

100.000  $92  86    100.000(29  51    100.000   (7602 


The  difference  in  the  composition  of  these  ores  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Ophir  and  Califomia  mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  explored 
portion  of  the  lode,  where  a  much  larger  percentage  of  base  metal  is  encoun- 
tered than  elsewhere.  These  ores  are  evidently  unsuited  to  the  simple  procesa 
just  described.  The  analysis  of  Yellow  Jacket  ores  presents  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  composition  of  second  and  third-class  rock  from  the  Comstock  mines.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  amount  of  base  metal  present  is  extremely  small, 
the  ore  <x)nsisting  almost  entirely  of  sulphnret  of  silver  and  iron  and  native 
metals. 

•  Cost  of  Reduction*. — ^The  following  details  taken  from  the  published  reports 
of  mining  companies  show  a  material  diminution  from  the  cost  in  former  years, 
due  in  great  measure  to  improvements  in  machinery,  systematization  of  labor, 
and  increased  knowledge  of  the  method  of  redaction : 

Savage  mine,  average  for  12  months  ending  July  1,  18G7 ^—  fl^  04 

Savage  mine,  for  the  previous  year 16  74 

Hale  &  Norcross  mine,  average  for  12  months  endinff  March,  1867 14  v6 

Gould  &  Cony  mine,  average  for  12  months  ending  J^ovember,  1866 13^ 

•  The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Grould  &  Curry  Company,  will 
show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  items.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
total  cost  per  ton  is  less  than  the  average  ^ven  above.  This  arises  from  tbefa^ 
that  the  company  had  ores  worked  at  custom  mills,  the  cost  of  which  was  greater 
than  at  their  own  null  as  given  below : 
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Cost  per  tan  in  detail  of  are  reduced  at  tJie  Gould  4*  Curry  mill. 


Foremao,  watchmen,  and  laborers.. 

Driving  power 

Breaking  ore 

Batteriei 

Amalgamating 

Repairs 

Hanling 


Totals. 


I 


$0  71.33 
0  56.88 
0  41.32 
0  65.98 
0  76. 81 
0  84.10 


3  90.42 


^ 


$3  97.84 


0  04.65 


4  02.49 


3 


10  20.85 
0  59.36 


0  80.21 


i 
t 

.a 

•3 

CO 


$0  43.50 


0  43.50 


-a 

00 


$0  27.06 


0  27.06 


1 
I 


$0  86.59 


086.59 


$0  12.49 
0  03.33 
0  10.39 
0  10.96 
0  69.41 
0  90 


1  96.48 


o 


$0  7L33 


61.21 
0  44.  G5 
0  97.  i.'a 

0a96 

5a  41 

90 


12  26.78 


Great  as  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  reducing  ores  since  the  cora- 
mencement  of  operations  in  Virginia,  the  constniction  of  a  railroad  into  Virginia 
fix>m  any  point  on  the*  Truckee  river  (where  fuel  is  abundant)  would  result  in  a 
still  further  reduction.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing figures  fix)m  the  last  report  of  the  State  surveyor  general : 

STOREY  COUNTY. 

The  table  contains  a  list  of  33  mills,  all  steam,  estimated  to  bare  cost  $2,000,000,  with  an 
assessed  value  for  32  of  $953,705,  say,  for  tbe  33,  $970,000,  containing  607  stamps,  witb  a 
crushing  capacity  of  846  tons  per  day,  nearly  1.4  tons  per  stamp,  consuming  180}  cords  of 
'Wood  per  day,  average  cost  about  $14  per  cord ;  total,  $^^527,  or  nearly  $3  per  ton,  and  about 
%4  15  per  stamp. 

Twenty- four  mills  pay  tbe  Virginia  &  Gold  Hill  Water  Company  $5,280  per  month  for 
^«rater ;  add  water  tax,  $130  per  month ;  total,  $5,410,  cost  of  water  per  month  for  24  mills, 
'ivhich  contain  399  stamps,  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  562  tons,  or  14,612  tons  per  month 
of  26  days.    Cost  per  ton  of  ore  worked  for  water,  37  cents,  or  52  cents  per  stomp. 

Aggregate  distance  of  33  mills  from  the  mines  about  4^  miles ;  average  distance  about 
1|  mile,  (for  custom  mills  the  distance  is  estimated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the 
^vide  between  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill;)  and  the  average  cost  of  hauling  is  about  $ii  per 
ton,  ranging  from  70  cents  to  $2. 

846  tons  per  day  for  26  days  would  equal- 
Si, 996  tons,  at  $3  for  wood $65,988  00 

•21,966  tons,  at  37  cents  for  water 8,127  42 

21,966  tons,  at  $li  for  hauling - 27,457  50 

Total  per  month  for  wood,  water  and  hauling..... 101,572  92 

or  $4  62  l)er  ton. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

Total  mills,  27.  Steam,  16 ;  water,  8 ;  steam  and  water,  3.  Estimated  cost  of  15  steam, 
7  water,  3  steam  and  water  mills — $1,464,000. 

The  27  mills  contain  424  stamps,  from  which  deduct  4  used  for  prospecting,  and  we  have 
420  stamps,  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  641^  tons  per  day ;  from  which  deduct  1  mill  with 
10  stamps,  capacity  7  tons,  which  has  run  but  little  during  the  year;  also  1  mill  with  15 
stamps,  capacity  25  tons,  which  has  crushed  but  about  1,000  tons  during  the  year  of  Comstock 
ore ;  and  we  have  25  mills  with  395  stamps,  with  a  capacity  of  619^  tons  per  day,  or  1.57 
tons  per  staoip ;  using  1 00  cords  of  wood  per  day,  costing  about  $10  per  cord.  Total,  $1 ,000 : 
equal  to  $1  A  per  ton,  or  $2  53  per  stamp. 

The  aggregate  distance  of  25  mills  from  the  mines  is  about  135  miles:  average  distance 
5.4  miles,  and  average  cost  for  hauling  about  $2  75,  ranging  from  $1  50  to  $4  25. 

25  mills  employ  3 15  men,  or  one  man  for  1.97  tons. 

619i  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal  16,107  tons ;  add  for  Weston'st  steam  mill  93  tons  per 
monthly  average;  total  per  month,  16,200  tons. 

16,200  tons,  at  $2  75  per  ton  for  hauling $44,550  00 

16,200  tons,  at  $1  61  per  ton  for  wood 26,082  00 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling •-    70,632  00 

or  $4  36  por  ton. 
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ORMSBT  COUNTY 

Six  water,  and  two  steam  and  water  mills.  Estimated  cost,  $825,000;  with  170  stamps. 
crashing  capacity,  280  tons  per  day,'  or  ]  .65  tons  per  stamp ;  aggregate  distance  from  miDes, 

80  miles ;  average  distance,  10  miles;  average  cost  for  hauling,  say  $4  per  ton;  11|  cord 
of  wood  at,  say,  $8  per  cord,  |94,  or  33^  cents  per  ton,  or  55  cents  per  stamp. 

280  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal — 

6,780  tons,  at  $4  for  hauling $27,190 

6,780  tons,  at  33i  cents  for  wood 2,260 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling 29,;^ 

or  $4  33  per  ton. 

WASHOE  COUNTY. 

Five  steam,  and  four  steam  and  water  mills ;  estimated  cost,  $794,000 ;  containing  261 
stamps ;  crushing  capacity,  308  tons  per  day,  or  1.18  tons  per  stamp,  consuming  about  83 
cordjs  of  wood  at,  say,  $5  per  cord ;  total,  $410,  or  $1^  per  ion,  or  $1  57  per  stamp. 

Average  distance  of  mills  from  mines,  say  14  miles,  and  average  cost  of  bauliiig  )4  50 
per  ton. 

308  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal — 

8,008  tons,  at  $4  50  per  ton  for  hauling $36,096  00 

8,008  tons,  at  $H  per  ton  for  wood 10,677  33 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling «..    46,713  33 

or  $5  63  per  ton. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  when  wood  is  worth  in  Virginia  Si 4  per  cord;  the 
cost  of  this  item  per  ton  of  ore  reduced  is  about  S3.  Any  raikoad  could  pat 
wood  down  at  the  same  mills  for  S9  per  cord,  with  gi-eat  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany. This  would  be  a  saving  of  $5  per  corcl,  or  about  Si  07  per  ton.  Making 
this  alteration  in  the  details  of  Storey  county  mills,  the  cost  of  reduction  per  ton 
for  the  items  of  wood,  water  and  hauling,  the  total  would  be  S3  55  per  ton,  or 

81  cents  less  than  the  most  favorable  average  results  at  mills  working  Comatock 
ores,  or  S2  0^  less  than  the  most  unfavorable.  Competent  judges  estimate  tkt 
by  taking  these  ores  to  the  Truckee  river  the  total  cost  of  reduction  per  ton 

'  would  not  exceed  about  S9  or  SlO. 

Percentage  of  Yield  and  Loss. — ^Experience  has  shown  that  for  theordi- 
naiy  ores  of  the  Comstock,  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  is  about  the 
proportion  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  process  in  use,  and  custom  mills  are 
requii'ed  to  return  at  least  that  proportion.  Careful  assays  are  made  daily  of  the 
ore  as  it  is  raised  from  the  mine,  it  being  customary  to  take  a  handful  of  ore  from 
each  car  load  as  it  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  place  it  in  a  box  placed  neaithe 
shaft  for  the  pm^pose.  Several  times  during  the  day  the  contents  of  thi8,saniple 
box  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  several  assays  made  of  them ;  the  average  of 
which  will  show  very  neaily  the  quality  of  ore  being  raised  at  any  particular 
time.  In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  ore  is  ascertained  by  sampling  the  con- 
tents of  each  wagon  load  as  it  leaves  the  mine,  in  the  manner  just  described. 
Dm-ing  the  procesis  of  reduction,  assays  are  taken  of  the  pulp  as  it  leaves  the 
batteries,  which  of  course  from  the  intimate  admixtiure  of  the  ore  will  be  coore 
reliable,  but  if  amalgamation  for  free  metal  in  the  batteries  is  adopted,  as  at  some 
mills,  the  millman  oan  gain  but  little  idea  of  what  he  is  doing,  as  the  quantity 
of  metal  saved  in  the  batteries  is  an  unknown  item,  to  be  ascertained  only  when 
a  thorough  clean  up  is  made.  To  avoid  unnecessary  detention  from  this  source, 
which  requires  a  stoppage  of  all  machinery,  this  is  not  done  much  oftener  than 
about  every  two  weeks.  The  following  tables  are  valuable  in  this  connection. 
The  statistics  fi'om  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  iU^^^' 
tion  of  the  average  results  of  milling  operations  in  this  section.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  percentage  of  gold  lost  is  small  compared  with  the  silver,  showing  the 
former  metal  to  be  present  chiefly  in  an  uncombined  form.  The  table  suggest 
eoroe  important  questions.     It  shows  that  we  are  losing  annually  about  3^  P^ 
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cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ore  mined  from  the  Corastock.     The  yield  of  bullion 
last  year  was  in  round  numbers,  say,  $15,000,000,  which  would  show  the  loss  to 
have  been  about  $8,000,000.     The  enormous  extent  of  this  loss  is  well  understood, 
but  so  far  no  feasible  means  of  lessening  it  without  diminishing  the  net  profits 
on  the  result  have  been  suggested,  or  at  least  shown  to  be  practicable.     Excep- 
tional lots  of  ore  will  work  nearer  to  the  assay  value,  but  only  in  rare  instances. 
How  small  a  percentage  of  the  metal  which  escapes  the  mill  is  saved  by  future 
operations  will  appear  under  the  next  heading.     The  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with  lies  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel.     The  average  yield  of  all  ores  worked  at 
the  present  time  does  not  probably  exceed  $35  per  ton,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
^18  90  per  ton,  supposing  $35  to  represent  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of 
the  ores.     If  by  using  the  Freiburg  process  we  saved  80  per  cent.,  th^  average 
\'ield  per  ton  would  be  $43  12,  or  an  advance  of  $8  12,  which  would  not  cover 
the  additional  cost  of  labor  and  fuel.     The  price  charged  for  treatment  by  the 
Preibm-g  process  in  this  district  is  $45  per  ton,  with  a  guarantee  of  only  80  per 
cent.     Its  non-applicability  to  low  grade  ores  is  at  once  apparent,  the  cost  of 
reduction  being  greater  tlmn  the  average  yield  of  the  ores.     To  make  it  avail- 
able, it  is  e\ndent  that  the  additional  15  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  saved  must 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  reduction,  which  is,  say,  $31,  so  that  it  will  prove  val- 
uable only  when  the  ores  are  worth  $200  per  ton  and  upwards.     In  practice  a 
lower  grade  than  that  may  bo  adopted,  it  being  found  by  experience  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  in  working  ores  by  the  net  process  increases  with  the  greater 
value  of  the  mineral.     Under  these  circumstances  we  must  look  rather  to  improve- 
ments on  the  present  modes  of  treating  the  **  tailings''  from  the  mill  by  concen- 
tration or  otherwise. 

HALE   AND  NORCROSS   MINE. 

Table  showing  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  extracted  during  tiodve  numiJiS  oper* 
ations,  also  the  yield  and  loss  per  ton^  the  percentage  of  yield  and  losst  and 
tJte  entire  results. 


Oreu 


Cint  ibt  monthly 

Gold 

SUver 


Total. 


QecoDd  sis  monthi — 

Gold 

Silver 


Total. 


Total  for  12  month*— 

Gold 

surer 


Total. 


Amy  Tolue  of  ores. 


§ 


Tom. 


12,571 


16  064 


28,635 


LbB. 


$24  39 
40"  79 


1,950 


30 


1.980 


o 


it 
o 
I 


65  18 


29  18 
51  64 


80  82 


27  07 
46  88 


► 

s 

o 


$306,582  90 
512,895  43 


Yield. 


& 


819,478  33 


468,734  00 
829,524  11 


1.298,25e»  11 


73  95 


775,316  90 
1,342,419  54 


2.117,736  44 


$20  92 
21  30 


42  42 


24  90 
96  42 


51  32 


23  15 

24  17 


47  32 


u 
0k 


85.8 
52.2 


64. 


85.3 
51.2 


63.5 


85.5 
51.6 


63.9 


o 


$263,043  90 
267,764  65 


530,808  55 


400, 016  18 
424,395  67 


Loss. 


I 


$3  46 
19  SO 


22  96 


4  28 
25  23 


824,411  85 


663,060  08 
692,160  38 


1.355,220  40 


29  50 


a 


1 

e 


14. 2  $43, 539  00 
47.8245,130  78 

35.3 


14.6 

48.,8 


3  92 14. 5 


22  71 


26  63 


36.5 


48.4 


36.1 


288,669  73 


68,717  82 
4(15,128  44 


473,846  26 


112;  256  82 
650.259  22 


762, 516  04 


Note.— This  table  is  copied  from  records  on  file  In  the  ofBoe  of  the  company.  The  orifinal,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Tbomp«on,  trtw  marked  out  to  six  places  of  decimals  for  the  cents.  The  omission  of  these  will  account 
for  its  apparent  trifling  discrepancies. 
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Gould  and  Curry  Mine. — Table  showing  the  average  value  of  the  ore 
reduced  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1866,  the  yield  at  the  mill  and 
the  loss  per  ton.     (G.  &  G.  annual  report  for  1866 :) 

Average  assay  per  ton $43  95 

Average  yield  per  ton,  75  per  cent 33  02 

Average  loss  per  ton,  25  per  cent « 10  93 

Total  value  of  ore  as  per  assay |1,582|247  43 

Ballion  produced: 

Gold 1363,803  92 

Silver 825,277  85 

1,189,08177 

Total  loss,  about  25  per  cent 393, 165  66 


Note. — This  table  does  not  show  the  entire  yield  of  the  mine  for  the  year,  large  quantities 
of  ore  being  reduced  at  **  custom  mills.'*  The  statement  refers  only  to  oies  reduced  at  tlM 
large  mill  owned  by  the  Gould  and  Curry  Mining  company. 

Concentration. — Concentration  is  employed  only  in  the  treatment  of  the 
"tailings,"  or  sands  from  which  all  the  metal  has  been  extracted  which  could  be 
saved  in  the  mill.  The  tailings  are  usually  turned  into  the  nearest  watercourse, 
(many  mills  being  so  situated  as  to  have  no  facilities  for  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs,) and  the  right  to  use  them  rented  to  other  parties.  Many  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  their  concentration,  but  the  one  in  general  use  is  extremely  simple. 
It  consists  merely  in  passing  the  sands  through  shallow  sluice  boxes,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  covered  with  thick  blankets.  The  fall  of  these  sluices  is  consider- 
able to  prevent  packing  of  the  sands,  but  the  stream  of  water  ir  regulated  so  as 
to  cover  the  blankets  with  a  thin  sheet  only.  In  this  way  the  heavy  metalliferous 
particles  are  retained  in  passing  over  the  rough  surface  of  the  blankets,  the  lighter 
sands  passing  oflF  in  the  water.  After  a  sluice  box  has  been  running  several 
Lours,  the  water  is  turned  off,  the  blankets  washed  in  a  tank  of  water)  and 
returned  to  their  places.  This  constitutes  the  entire  treatment.  When  the 
tank  is  nearly  full  of  tailings,  it  is  emptied  and  the  resulting  mass  considerably 
increased  in  value  by  the  elimination  of  waste  sands,  is  ground  and  amalgamated 
in  the  manner  already  described.  Latterly  this  has  become  quite  an  extensive 
branch  of  our  mining  business,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  good  return  on  the  capital 
employed. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  surveyor  general  for  1866 : 

Details  of  blanket  washings  in  SiX'tnUe  caHonfor  1866  and  1867. 

Number  of  mills  discharging  tailings  into  the  canon,  12. 

Probable  number  of  tons  worked  during  the  year  1866,  100,000. 

Estimated  value  of  tailings  saved  and  worked  in  1866,  $72,000. 

Savinff  per  ton  of  ore  worked,  72  cents. 

Length  of  sluices,  22,000  feet. 

Cost  of  sluices,  $20  000. 

Estimated  value  of  tailings  saved  and  worked  in  1867,  $164,000. 

Saving  per  ton  of  ore  worked  in  1867,  |1  64. 

Average  value  of  tailing  saved  per  ton,  (20. 

These  items  show  only  a  portion  of  the  operations.  The  total  value  of  all 
tailings  saved  in  this  manner  was  probably  about  8200,000  for  1866,  which  will 
be  doubled  for  1867.  Those  figures  can  only  be  considered  approximations,  but 
they  serve  to  show  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  gross  loss  is  saved  by  these 
means,  and  how  large  a  field  is  yet  open  for  improvement. 
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SECTIOir    IVII. 

YIELD  OP  THE  MINES,  NET  PROFITS,  ETC. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  circular  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and 
Exchange  Board,  will  be  found  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

Table  qf  tJw  products  qf  some  qf  the  principal  mines  in  Virginia  and  Gold  HiU; 
also  sJtawing  dividends  paid  and  assessments  levied  on  tlie  same  during  tJie  year 
1866. 


Company. 


Lady  Bryan 

Daney 

Sierra  Nevada 

Ophir 

Oonld  Se,  Cucry 

Savage  

Hale  &  Norcross  . . . . 

ChoUar-Potosi 

Ballion 

Exchequer 

Alpha 

Imperial..; 

Bmpira 

Bacon 

Confidence 

Yellow  Jacket 

Crown  Point 

Delcber 

Overman 

Baltimore  American. 


Total. 


Ballion  prodnced. 


$450,000 

1,605,228 

1.805,800 

1,199.768 

848,750 


910,187 
486,778 


303,930 
S,  310.  OOO 
1,313,357 


27,953 


11,261,741 


Dividends. 


$258,000 
360,000 
350,000 


176,000 
32,400 


390,000 
834,000 


1,794,400 


Aweumentn. 


$15,000 
26.000 
55,500 

184,800 


175,000 

32.000 

144.560 


18,000 

78,0CO 

180.000 


143. 529 

208,060 

13.000 


1,273,3!?0 


Production  ofluUion  by  Storey  county  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866. 

January $816,430  43 

February 971,643  46 

March 1,061,577  65 

April 1,052,759  89 

May 1,145,293  41 

June 1,244,297  54 

July 1,198,741  56 

August 1,420,902  35 

September 1,169,391  46 

October 1,409,220  00 

November 1,327,985  00 

December 1,348,828  80 

Total 1 14,167,071  55 


In  United  States  currency  this  represents  a  value  of  $18,072,934,  on  which 
federal  taxes  were  paid  as  follows : 


From  Januaiy  to  July,  inclusive,  -ft  of  one  per  cent,  on  |9,402,062 

From  August  to  December,  inclusive,  i  of  one  per  cent,  on  $8,670,872 

Total  tax 


$56,412  37 
43,354  36 

99, 766  73 
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Production  qfbuUion  in  Storetf  cxmntyfor  the  first  seven  months  cf  1867. 

January f  1,330,832  80 

Febraary 1,233,81163 

March 979,766  78 

April 1,567,427  60 

May 1,784,724  25 

June 1,594,794  22 

Total 8,501,377  28 

July 1,613,559  75 

Total 10,114,93:03 

Note. — The  month  of  Marcli  was  characterized  by  the  most  severe  snow-storm 
which  has  yet  been  experienced  in  Virginia.  The  roads  were  nearly  impassable 
for  two  weeks — to  such  an  extent,  indee<l,  that  firewood  mse  from  SIG  to  $45  per 
cord,  and  was  scarcely  obtainable  oven  at  that  price.  The  mills  situated  at  pome 
distance  from  the  mines  were  entirely  cut  off  from  new  supplies  of  ore,  and  reduced 
only  such  reserve  as  had  been  ac<3umulated;  hence  the  marked  diminution  in  the 
monthly  production  of  bullion. 

Tabic  of  assessment*  levied  on  Comstock  mines  during  the  first  six  months  of  1S67. 


Company. 


BalUmoro  American 

Belcher 

Bullion 

California 

Confldeoco 

Ophir 

Overman 

Sides 

8krra  Nevada 


Total  for  six  months 


Ist  qnarter. 


$5,300 

as,oeo 

25,000 


39.000 
S4.00O 
32,000 
1.500 
12.000 


226,780 


iM  quarter. 


$is,eoo 

50,000 
1,30) 


14.0^0 


153,500 
226,  TW) 


3eo,3co 


Dividends  of  leading  claims  on  the  CJomstock  lode* 


SECON'D  QUARTER  IN  1867. 


Company. 


8nva^ 

Haled:,  Norcross 

Imperial 

Yeilow  Jacket 

CboUar-Potoai 

Kentuck 

Crown  Point 

OoM  Hill  Q.  &f .  &  M.  Co... 
Empire  Mill  and  Mining  Co. 
Gould  scarry 


Total 


First  quarter  1867 

Total  since  January,  1867 


AprO. 


$80,000 
50,000 
60,000 


48,000 
5,000 


Uay. 


$120,000 
50,0(10 
60,000 
60,000 
70.000 
40,000 
48,000 
5,000 
7,200 


243,000 


460,200 


June. 


$160,000 
50,000 
40,000 
90,000 
70.000 
60,000 


5,000 


475,000 


Total 


$»l.OD0 
150,  CO") 
!(»,«» 

moo 

100,  oco 
96,000 
15,000 
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Dimdends  qfthe  leading  claims  on  the  Comstock  hde — Gontinncd. 


SECOND  QUARTER  OF  1866. 


SaTa^ 

Hale  Ml  Norcrosg 

Imparial 

Tellow  Jacket 

CboUar-Potosi 

Kf>ntack 

Crown  Poiat 

OoldHUlQ.  M.AM.  Co... 
Empire  Mill  and  Mining  Co. 
GooJd  scarry 


$20,000 


$20,000 
40,000 


$30,000 


$(10, 000 
40,000 


48,000 


48,000 


96,000 


48,000 
96,000 


144,000 

i92.666 


Total. 


164,000 


Fint  quarter  1866 

Total  rittce  January,  1866 


108,000 


164,000 


436,  UOO 
90.000 


526,000 


The  aggregate  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode  since  its  opening  has  been  so  fully 
spoken  of  in  the  preliminary  report,  that  I  shall  here  confine  myself  chiefly  to  a 
comparison  of  the  operations  of  1866  with  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year. 

Although  the  first  table  does  not  show  the  entire  yield  of  the  mines  for  1866, 
which  reached,  as  shown  elsewhere,  the  sum  of  814,167,071,  it  will  answer  as  a 
basis  for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  profits  of  mining  enterprises  in  this  district 
for  the  year,  inasmuch  as  mines  owned  by  private  companies,  the  returns  of  which 
arc  not  madepublic,  are  generally  worked  only  while  they  prove  profitable,  or  at 
any  rate  yield  sufficient  bullion  to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  their  development. 

By  striking  out  of  the  assessment  table  the  items  relative  to  the  Lady  Brian 
and  Daney  mines,  which  are  not  on  the  Comstock  lode,  we  have  the  following 
result : 

Dividends  paid\iurinff  1866 $1,794,400  00 

Assessmentfl  paid  during  1866 1,21)2,380  00 


Net  profit  for  the  year  1866. 


562,020  00 


Equal  to  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield  of  the  mines  under  consideration. 
The  table  shows,  however,  that  out  of  the  11  mines  producing  bullion,  only  sevbn 
realized  sufficient  over  working  expenses  to  warrant  them  in  distributing  the 
surplus  to  the  stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends.  These  dividends  show  the 
net  profits  of  the  seven  mines  for  the  year  1866  to  be  the  following  percentage 
of  the  gross  yield.  Gould  and  Curry  15.5,  Savage  20,  Hale  and  Norcross  29, 
Im})erial  19,  Empire  6.5,  Yellow  Jacket  9,  and  Crowm.  Point  17. 

The  first  six  months  of  1867  show  a  very  marked  improvement  on  1866;  for 
there  is  not  only  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  assessments  levied,  but  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  dividend-paying  mines,  a  very  great  advance  on  the 
production  of  bullion,  and  a  really  gratifying  improvement  in  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  gross  operations. 

From  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  during  this  period  dividends  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  amount  of  $1,968,200,  from  which  aeduct  the  assessments  of 
•380^280,  and  there  remains  $1,587,^0  as  the  net  profit  on  $7,064,653,  or  about 
22  per  cent.,  against  five  per  cent,  for  the  year  1866.  This  result  is  due  to  many 
causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  freedom  from  litigation,  final  settlement 
of  conflicting  interests,  reduced  cost  of  milling,  and  small  expenditures  for  neces- 
sary out«ide  improvements.  In  1866  the  latter  item  was  unusually  heavy.  To 
snch  causes  as  these  may  we  look  for  the  improved  financial  condition  of  mining 
interests  on  the  Comstock  lode. 

The  actual  profits  on  the  capital  invested  in  our  mines  is  a  difficult  question 
to  approach,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  so  many  uncertain  and  fluctuating  conditionB| 
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and  has  probably  been  spoken  of  in  the  preliminary  report,  as  folly  as  tlie 
information  at  command  will  allow. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  gives  the  following  figures  showing  the  aggregate 
gain  in  the  market  value  of  15  of  our  leading  mines  during  the  past  year: 


Company. 


Alpha 

Belcbor 

Bullion 

ChoIlarPotofli... 

Confidence 

Crown  Point 

Empire  Hill 

Gould  &  Curry.. 
Halo  &  NorcrosB 

Imperial 

Ophir 

Overman /. 

Savage 

Sierra  Nevada.  . 
Yellow  Jacket... 

Total 


July  1,  1866. 


•349,600 
17-2,640 
142,5r:0 
540.400 

99,640 
C70,  000 
168.000 
840,  OCO 
600,000 
413,000 
308,000 

76,800 

720,000 

6.000 

834,000 


5,  TJ9, 780 


Jannary  1, 1867. 


$150,000 

137.280 

72,500 

565,200 

96,080 

730,000 

240,000 

804.000 

1,000,000 

5S8,000 

198,800 

64.000 

1,672,000 

9.000 

1,488,000 


July  1, 1867. 


$493,900 

457,000 

e-i,500 

1,360,(100 

1,06S,000 
224,400 
846,000 

1,340,  COO 

1,04a  003 
533^000 
736,000 

3,640,000 
23,500 

1,930,000 


7,794,860 


13t8B9;040 


Using  the  valuation  for  July  1,  1867,  the  dividends  paid  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1867  (deducting  assessments)  would  show  a  pnofit  on  the  gross  opera- 
tions at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  23  per  cent,  per  annum  for  this  period.  The 
majority  of  om*  mining  stocks  are  held,  however,  for  purely  speculative  purposes, 
and  fluctuate  in  value  so  greatly  and  incessantly  that  such  a  calculation  is  of 
little  value,  most  stockholders  depending  for  their  profits  on  sudden  rises  in  tbe 
value  of  their  property,  caused  by  favorable  developments  or  skilful  "  manipula- 
tion," rather  than  on  the  dividends  paid  out  of  the  product  of  the  mines.  ITiese 
have  been  looked  upon  too  much  in  the  light  of  means  by  which  to  " bull"  stocks, 
and  too  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  by  stockholders  on  the  means  by  Tvbich 
they  have  been  obtained. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  where  they  have  been  paid  out  of  borrowed  capital, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  made  only  by  working  the  mine  in  a  ruinoos 
manner.  Many  thousand  tons  of  rock  have  been  worked  during  the  past  year, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  taken  from  the  mines  until  such  time  as  it  could 
be  worked  more  cheaply  than  at  present.  Had  the  stockholders  of  the  mining 
companies  looked  to  the  actual  profits  of  mining  enterprises  for  their  remuneration, 
they  would  have  extended  to  railroad  matters  a  helping  hand,  and  could  have 
been  realizing  to-day  on  low-grade  ores  a  profit  of  §10  or  $12  per  ton,  instead 
of  $4  or  $5.  The  fear  of  temporarily  reducing  the  value  of  their  mining  stiwb 
by  granting  such  assistance  has  always  stood  in  the  way.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity, however,  of  better  modes  of  transportation  has  at  length  been  realized,  and 
.  before  the  exph-ation  of  another  year  we  shall  have  the  means  of  greatly  redudng 
the  cost  of  mining  and  milling  operations  at  our  command,  and  so  increasing  the 
amount  of  our  legitimate  profits. 

The  Costs  and  Losses  in  Silver  Mixing. — ^There  are  few  facts  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  that  deserve  more 
immediate  attention  than  the  costs  and  losses  which  attend  gold  and  silver 
mining. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  exhibit  details  connected 
with  the  subject  of  silver  mining  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  reference  than 
an  elaborately  written  treatise.  The  accounts  of  the  mine  named  have  been 
selected  for  compiling  these  tables  because  they  were  more  convenient  and  correct 
than  any  others  at  our  command,  and  because  this  mine  afibrds  a  fair  sample  of  a 
well -managed  enterprise  in  Nevada. 
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Similar  tables  have  not  been  prepared  for  gold  mining,  because  the  books  of 
BO  gold  mining  company  afford  the  necessary  data  for  their  compilation. 

Table  No.  1  is  a  complete  balance  sheet  of  this*  company's  operations  for  six 
months,  exhibiting  every  detail  of  its  expenditure  for  Ihat  period,  divided  under 
appropriate  heads.  This  table  explains  the  numerous  expenses  attending  silver 
mining,  the  excessive  cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
non-productive  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  developing  a  mine. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  proportions  of  the  precious  metals  saved  and  lost ; 
gives  the  names  of  the  various  mills  at  which  the  ore  was  worked.  This  por- 
tion of  the  subject  is  very  suggestive,  as  exhibiting  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
mills  return  a  larger  per  cent,  of  metal  than  others.  This  table  also  exhibits 
the  varying  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  saved  by  the  varioils 
mills,  which  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  processes  used  for  its  extraction. 
This  important  feature  in  the  table  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  the  books 
of  the  company  shown  the  depths  and  localities  from  whence  the  ore  reduced 
had  been  extracted. 

It  IS  suggestive  also  to  mark  that  the  loss  of  metal,  according  to  assay,  foots 
up  8471,155  17,  while  the  total  quantity  saved  only  amounts  to  CJ8 16,979  62, 
out  of  $1,288,132  79.  Of  32  lots  sent  to  mill,  only  two  returned  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  fire  assay  value ;  this,  too,  in  one  of  tlie  best  managed  companies, 
and  when  the  mills  are  boasting  of  the  improvements  in  their  machinery  and 
processes.  What  must  have  been  the  waste  during  the  early  days  of  silver 
mining,  before  the  present  incomplete  experience  had  been  attained  f 

That  the  present  enormous  waste  of  the  precious  metals  by  custom  and  com- 
pany's mills  might  be  avoided,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the 
companies  which  re- work  the  tailings  thrown  away  by  these  mills.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Virginia  City  there  ai'e  several  miles  of  flumes,  all  lined  with  blankets,  which 
require  hundreds  of  men  to  change  every  few  hoiu«.  The  tailings  thus  collected 
yield  a  larger  profit,  according  to  the  cost  of  their  production,  than  the  ores 
worked  in  the  mills.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  bullion  shipped  from  Storey  county, 
Nevada,  is  obtained  from  the  waste  of  the  mills  collected  in  these  flumes. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  total  product  of  this  mine  for  a  year;  exhibits  the  per- 
centum  of  metal  to  the  ore ;  the  costs  of  production  and  reduction.  It  is  hoped 
these  tables  will  be  carefully  studied,  as  they  contain  much  valuable  information 
conveniently  arranged  for  reference. 

TABLE  No.  1. 

Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of  29,404^^  J  §  tons  of  ore  during 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1867,  by  the  Hale  and  JSorcross  Silver  Mining 
Company  of  Nevada. 


MANAGERIAL. 
SALARIES. 

Officers : 

Raperiotendent $4.753  28 

Clerk 2,2T7  48 


Total 7,030  76 


Office  expeoie^: 

Telegrams 

N«  wMpapers  .... 

Petty  caiih 

PAperinflT 

Repairing  clock. 
.      Bzpresii  thargeM 

MiMcellaneouii . . . 


$52  80 

15  50 

16  25 

19  no 

10  00 

25  70 

3  50 

Total. 


143  55 


M sterials  consnined : 
5|  cord«  of  wood, 
abrooms 


$74  75 
200 


SALARIES— CoDtinued. 

Matcrialii  consamed: 

StatioDory 


$434  60 


Total 

Team  expenses : 

Horse-hire 

Hay  and  grain ;. 

Horse  shoeing 

Repairing  buggy ^. 


511  35 


$120  00 

229  90 

26  75 

25  00 


Total 

Pemonal  property: 
Office  famitore.  .. 

1  tttove. 

18  toweU...' 

1  banner 

1  horxo 

1  buggy  and  robes 

2  horse  blankets  . . 


401  65 


$172  69 

12  25 

12  00 

$120  00 

350  00 

560  00 

17  CO 


Total 

Total  maiMgerlal. 


1,243  94 
$9,331  25 
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BESOUBCES   OF   BTATES   AND  TEBBITOBIES 


Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  production,  Sfc, — Continued. 


SUMMARY. 

SalarlM 

Office  expenses.... 

Materials 

Team  expenses 

Personal  property - 

Total 

HOISTING. 

HOISTUIO  DXPARTMKKT. 

Materials  consumed : 

2,665  pounds  tsllow 

44  pounds  machine  oil 

36  poand«  sulpbur * 

60  poands  spnn  yam 

133  poands  white  lead 

96  yards  dack 

19  brooms 

Rope  and  freight 

Hardware 

Total 

Lights: 

300  gallons  coal  oil 

13  dozen  chimneys 

12  reflectors i» 

17  dozen  wicks 

8  gross  matches 

Total 

Cars,  cages,  See. : 

1.8*28  poundit  iron  for  ears 

247  poands  nuu 

653bolU 

52  grouM  screws 

3,303  poandit  iron  for  cages 

811  poands  steel  for  cages 

I.OSO  bnsbels  charcoal 

8,046  poands  stone  coal 

61  poands  borax 

Total 

Personal  property : 

9  yards  matting 

15  lamps 

24  flrebackets 

1  clock 

I  set  stocks  and  dies v. 

Total 

Labor: 

Brakeman,  1,415^  days 

Blacksmith,  665  days 

Carman,  730|  days 

P.tman,  1,078^  days 

Total f, 

Ontside  works: 

7.500  feet  timber 

17  shovels 

12  pick  handles .,. 

3  sledges 

Laborers,  5651  days 

Total 

Total  boiflting  department 


$7.030  76 

14'J  55 

511  35 

401  65 

.   1,243  94  1 

9,331  25 

$f296  78 

U  00 

18  00 

24  00 

35  25 

131  35 

20  00 

2, 053  69 

1,119  00 

3,707  07 

$366  75 

63  29 

48  87 

14  26 

19  40 

512  57 

$2-^7  50 

60  68  1 

lb7  76  i 

138  27 

462  42 

LOO  33 

396  60 

l.'»  11 

27  80 

1,723  47 

$13  50 

66  00 

17  00 

25  00 

15  00 

156  50 

$6. 1B6  CO 

2,810  00 

3, 176  00 

4,314  00 

16,486  00 

$210  00 

34  00 

5*50 

$10  03 

2,342  83 

2,602  33 

$25,187  94 

KNGIVK  DEPARTMENT. 

Materials  eonsomed: 

l,916i  cords  wood $M,TWlf5 

93  gallons  lard  oU »5». 

103  poands  robber  packing 179  11 

31  poands  bemp  packing 14  75 

316  poands  soap  and  soda 55  9*) 

38gallonsoil  and'tarps B2J 

6  poands  sponges.  .. : S0«3 

1  gallon  vamisb M3 

Sundries 300 

Total 27,355  92 

Auxiliary : 

Water.  1  year ........: $2,787  30 

Hardware Wl  00 

171  files 11"  <» 

Total 3.565  53 

Pump: 

Fojmdry  bUl,  pomp,  &e. $1,565  96 

77  feet  pipe 4ie00 

3621^  pounds  pump  leather 130^ 

2hid«rs SCO 

Total 2,l«g3 

Repairs: 

Mason  work... $101  03 

Machine  work 940  63 

Freight 23P3ft 

Foundry  bill 1,4J7  2j 

BoUerwork 902  fO 

Total....! 3.560C3 

Labor: 

Engineers,  756J  day* $4,673  00 

Wood  passer.  365  days 1,46000 

Pumpman,  365 days 2,190« 

Total 8,323  00 


SUMMARY. 

Hoisting  department: 

Materials  consumed « $3,707  07 

Lights 51257 

Cars,  cages,  &c i-.  1,723  4< 

Personal  property 156  50 

Labor 16.4«!6(W 

Outside  works 2.6(«a 

Total.;. :.  25, 187  W 


Engine  department : 

Materials  consumed....* $S7,355ff 

Auxiliary  expenses ^^^ 

Pump.  ..  ...V. 2.166S 

Repairs iMOg 

Labor. 8.383  00 

Total 45,01131 

Total  hoisting. 70,199  25 


WEST  OP  THE  EOCKT  MOUNTAINS. 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  production^  Sfc, — Continaed. 


MINING. 

PROSPECTING  AND  DEAD  WORK. 


Prospecting. 


Location. 


Name  of  drift. 


409  foot 
535  foot 

Do... 
TOCfoot 

I>o... 
Incline  . 
780  foot 


Totals. 


Feet  nm. 


450 
865 


960 


125 
378 


2,798 


a 
5 


211 


261 


472 


Materials  consumed. 


Timber. 


10,770 
20,760 

5.060 
47,040 

6,265 


a 
a 
o 

a 

< 


$368  45 
726  60 
177  10 

1, 646  40 
219  27 


37.S00il,312  50 
9, 000;    315  00 


136,395,4.765  32 


Lagging. 


1,257 

2,422 
591 

3,920 
728 
352 

1,050 


10,320 


a 
< 


40 
40 


$251 

484 
118  20 
784  00 
145  60 
62  20 
210  00 


2,055  80 


Labor. 


Miners. 

Cor] 

t 

• 

f 

• 

« 

ea 

Q 

<. 

21 

1,038 

$4, 152  66 

41 

252 

1.008  00 

10 

1,152 

4,608  00 

94 

3J2 

1,248  00 

12 

420 

1,680  00 

85 

30 

120  03 

18 

3.204 

13,816  00  281 

9 

O 


$105  00 
205  00 

50  00 
470  00 

60  00 
425  00 

90  00 


1,405  00 


o 
H 


$21. 042  12 


DEAD  WORK. 


Work  done. 


Character. 


Retlmbering. 
Repairing  ... 

Do 

Do 

Filling  in.... 


Totals. 


Location. 


Vein.... 
700  foot 
Incline.. 
535  foot 
Vein.... 


Materials  consumed. 


Labor. 


Timber. 


I 


10.000 
5,000 
6.200 
3,600 


o 

a 

< 


$350  00 
175  00 
217  00 
126  00 


24,800^ 


668  00 


Lagging. 


Miners. 


I 


a 
t 

a 

< 


rf 
& 

Q 


1. 170  $234  00 
830  166  00 


2,000 


125 
53 

108 
50 

480 


400  00   816 


s 

o 

a 

< 


$500  00 

212  00 

432  00 

200  CO 

1,920  00 


Carpenters. 


ea 


26 


4l 

o 

a 

< 


$156  00 


3, 264  00  26  156  00 


I 

o 


$1.%  00 
400  00 


868  00 
3,264  00 


FB08PECTIN0— ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES. 

Materials  eonsnmed : 

268  boxe«  candles $1,474  00 

189  20 

353  26 

, 49  00 

25  50 

162  50 

116  25 

18  00 


87  gallons  lubricating  oil. 
1,070  bushels  charcoal. 

8  kegs  powder 

675  feet  ftize 

5  sets  car  wheels 

186  pick  handles 

36  sledge  handles 


Total 2,387  71 


Tools: 

57sliOTels $114  00 

9sledges 45  00 

99picks.old 14  00 

9B0  pounds  steel  for  picks 80  00 


Total i. 


253  00 


Labor: 

Carman,  961  dsys $3,934  00 

Blacksmiths,  285  dajs 1,710  00 


PROSPECTING— Continued. 


Total 5,634  00 


JKyuOiarj: 

3caslu 

13  rubber  coats 
loe .'.. 


Total. 


$10  50 
106  00 
131  90 

250  40 


Contracts : 


Contractor. 


Location. 


B.  D.  Owens 

£.  D.  Owens 

T.Casflins 

£.  D.  Owens 


Total 


400  feet  level. 
700  feet  level. 
780  feet  level. 
780  feet  level. 


Feet 
run. 


430 
40 
20 

371 


801 


Amount. 


$3,952  00 

1112  00 

140  00 

2,230  00 


5, 514  00 


Summary  of  prospecting : 
Miners.  3,204  days .... 
Caroenters,  281  days.. 

Csnnt^D.  981  days 

Blackimiths,  285  days . 
Tuuber.  136,395  feet  .. 
Lagging.  10,320  pieces. 
Add  i  tional  material! . . . 
Additional  tools,  &c. .. 
Additional,  auxiliary.. 


$13, 816  00 
1,405  00 
3,924  00 
1,710  00 
4, 765  32 
2,055  80 
2,387  il 
25  100 
i:(40 


Total 29,567  23 


Summary  of  dead  work: 

Miners,  816  days 

Carpenters,  26  days . . 
Timber.  24.800  feet  . . 
Lagging,  2.000  pieces. 

Total 


$3,264  00 
156  00 

868  00 
400  00 

4.688  00 
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RESOURCES   OF   STATES   AND   TERRITORIES 


Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  productiont  ^t?*— ^ontinned. 


PR08PECTINO— CoaUnaod. 


Contracts: 

861  feet  rnnniiig 


$5, 514  00 


'  Toted  protpecting  and  dead  work.  $39,760  88 


XXTRACTINO  ORXfl. 

Materials  cougomed : 

511,813  feet  tiifiber $14,330  76 

S36  boxes  candles 2,969  87 

eaikegsnalU -. 908  92 

81  gallons  lubricating  oU 179  60 

1.121  bobhels  charcoal 398  25 

5,820  ponnds  iron  tacks ^...  727  50 

4,600  pounds  turntable 529  00 

3.113^  pounds  cars 367  15 

40  gross  screws 90  00 

10  sets  ear  wheels 300  00 

8  sets  incline  wheels 130  00 

TbroMns 7  00 

Total 20.938  05 

Tools.  Ac.: 

115shovels $175  30 

]6sledges 91  13 

16axes 33  50 

19saws 75  75 

16hoes 16  21 

'  7  wheelbarrows ..../. 6k  50 

454  tool  handles 876  50 

4"^  ponnds  steel  for  picks 120  00 

Total....... 850  89 

Labor: 

Miners.  14,938i  davs $59,858  00 

Head  miners.  614  days 3,625  5t 

Carmen,  1.963  days 7,852  00 

Carpenters,  838  days 4.463  50 

Blacksmiths,  326  days 1,357  00 

Foreman,  365  days 2,229  00 

Total 79,379  00 

*  ===3= 

Snmmary  extracting  ore : 

Materials $20,938  05 

Tools 850  89 

.      iAbor 79,379  00 

Total 101,167  94 

•  •  ===== 

Mining  recapitulation : 

Extracting  ore $101,167  94 

Prospecting ...  29,567  23 

Contracts 5,514  00 

DeadworlL 4,688  00 

Total 140,937  17 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

FAIR  SHAFT. 

Boal  4Mtate : 

16  lots  and  expenses $1,970  50 

IstAble 70  00 

1  tract  and  expenses ; 2,258  50 

Closing  F  street. lOQ  00 

Moving  dwelling 85  00 

Total 4,484  00 

Materials   consumed : 

127,015  feet  timber $3,806  46 

15ikeg8naila 208  50 

1 1  gro8g  Rcrows 31  55 

1  cord  wood 14  00 

1  box  ciindles 5  50 

IV2  buHhela  charcoal 40  32 

S,"!!  pounds  iron 327  90 

201ipoundii  nuts,  d:c 47  60 

3  ktign  powder . .  .*. 21  00 

3tWl'eetfa«e 8  50 


FAIR  SHAJrr— ConUnoCid. 

Materials  consumed: 

1  gallon  boiled  oQ |B90 

1  quire  emery  paper ISO 

1,750 bricks,  &c 4200 

43i  pounds  packing 4B06 

30 pounds  white  lead 700 

Chalk  and  Une 910 

Stationery BOO 

Total >..*. 4.638  39 

Materials  on  hand :  * 

8  windows $44  00 

102  bolts., »e6 

12  coach  screws .' 3  84 

30toolhandles 155) 

20  feet  belting 19  23 

3  brooms 3  00 

7pairshinges 1315 

8  locks  and  latches HSO 

Rope »4713 

482  pieces  pipe  and  Joints 189  88 

1  iron  tuyere 8  50 

Total 1.S93  31 

Engine  a^Jnneta : 

8  reels $256  00 

Ipump 135  00 

Boxes,  collars,  Ac 59  70 

1  valve 9  00 

6fianges,&c 7  2S 

8  cocks 39  00 

Isteamstop 3  50 

I  oUcup 1000 

Total 534  45 

Labor : 

Foreman,  36  days.... $S16  00 

Machinist,  16i  days.  V 99  00 

Masons,6days 34  SO 

Blacksmiths,  54  days 872  00 

Carpenters,  864i  days 1,330  75 

Miners,  82days 328  03 

Laboran,  367tday8 1,47100 

Total 3,751g 

Ooniriictor $300  00 

Materials  used :  * 

1  grindrttone $37  12 

1  shaft  book 30  00 

1  setbelkws,ftc lOOOO 

7  wheelbarrows 108  00 

2  sots  car  wheels 60  00 

1  hoisting  cask .• 8  00 

lean 125 

3lantems «50 

14  pieces  ftimitura 602S 

Total 40512 

Tools,  &c.: 

20Bhovels $4000 

33  picks.. 122  50 

4  sledges 1700 

4  axes 1025 

14  durable  tools 53« 

2saws 1125 

25  flies 17  75 

1  paintbrush : 250 

53  assorted  brushes 9000 

186  pounds  steel 4«50 

Total , 341  C 

Incidental  expenses : 

Hauling $107  50 

Advertising..., 4  00 

Total; HI  50 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cast  of  producticn,  Sfc. — Gontiuued. 


FAIR  SHAFT— Continiied. 

Smninnry: 

Reale«tate $4,^^00 

Materials  consumed 4,638  39 

Materiab  on  hand 1,293  ^1 

Engine  adlnncts S34  35 

Labor 3,751  35 

Contractor 300  00 

Materials  naed 4Q5  12 

Tools,Ac , 341  63 

Ineidental  expensed 11150 


Total., 15,859  65 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beal  estate: 

SnperintendenVs  residence . . . . , $1 ,  050  00 

Repairing  ditto 371  04 


Total 1,321  04 


OrehonM: 

2S.700  feet  timber $794  50 

19,000  shingles 167  00 

ekegsnoils 84  00 

630  pounds  iron  chntes 9130 


Labor: 


Total 1,136  80 


Carpentem.  45  days^ |825  00 

Blacksmitiis,  19da7S 114  00 

Laborers,  20  days 80  00 


Scales: 


Total. 


419  00 


6,000  feet  timber $168  00 

1,240  pounds  iron 130  60 

iofakegspikes 4  00 

2grossscrews 20  00 

24  coach  screws 7  20 


Total.... 

Labor: 

Carpenters,  15  days . 
Biacksmithti,  8  days. 
Laborers,  S4  days . .. . 


329  80 


$75  00 
48  00 
96  00 


TotaL. 


Freight.... 
Sundriet . . 

Total. 


219  00 


$71  01 
20  00 


91  01 


Sommarr  of  improrements : 

Pair  shaft $15,859  65 

Realestato ^....* 1,321  04 

Ore  house 1,555  80 

Scales \ 639  81 


Total  improvements 19,376  30 


RELATIVE. 

CLASSindATIOir. 
Weighing : 

Scale  cards $99  00 

Regulating  scales 7  50 

Cash  paid  for  weighing 3  36 

Overman,  396  days 1,608  00 

Macadamising 96  00 

Total 1,813  86 

By  receipt  for  weighing  ...         47  28 


Sampling : 

10  cords  wood 

6  yards  oil  cloth... 
Twine,  paper,  dec 
24  sample  bags.... 


$1,766  08 


130  00 

9  00 

34  25 

500 


CLASSIFICATION— •—ConUnued. 

Tools : 

3Bhovels $6  00 

2brooms 2  00 

3brushes...« 4  25 

Incidental  expenses: 

Assaying..- 2,306  00 


Total  weighing  and  sampling. 


Auxiliary  expenses : 

Surveying 

Hauling  .  ...: 

Premium  on  coin 

Assaying  bullion $8,827  69 

LesscUps. 605  90 


$2. 496  50 
4,263  58 


$500  00 
134  25 
2,012  01  * 


8,221  79 


Total : 10,868  05 


Taxes: 

Federal  bullion 

State  bullion 

City  bullion 

State  and  county  property 

City  property 

Federal  license 


$7,239  83 

2,189  70 

203  20 

1.023  62 

346  43 

750 


Total 11,010  28 


Contingent  expenses : 
Law  expenses,  fees,  &c 

Maps 

Miscellaneous 

Subscriptions : 

■    Medical  fittendanee 

Gratuity  to  Mrs.  Farge. 
Brandy  and  whiskey... 


$250  00 

55  00 

51  80 

250  00 

133  00 

387  00 

53  50 


Total. 


1,160  30 


Summary : 

Weighing  and  sampling $4,262  58 

Auxiliary  expenses •  10,808  05 

Taxes 11,010  28 

Contingent  expenses 1, 160  30 

Total  relative  expenses 27, 321  21 


TOTALS. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Managerial  cost 

Hoisting  expenses : 

Hoisting  department $25, 187  94 

Engine 45,011  31 

Mining  expenses : 

Prospecting.: 29,081  23 

Contracts 5,514  00 


Dead  work 4,688  00 

Extracting  ore 101,167  94 

Improvements— cost : 

Fair  shaft,  total  expenses..  15, 859  65 

Real  estate  purchased 1, 321  04 

Ore  house  and  scales 2, 195  61 


$9,331  25 

70, 199  25 

34,595  27 
105, 855  94 

19, 376  30 


Relative  expenses : 

Weighing  and  sampling 4. 262  56 

Auxiliary  expeuDes 10, 8G8  05 

Taxes.- 11,010  28 

Contingent  expenses  . . 1, 180  30 


27,321  21 


Total  co8t.of  production 2<)6, 679  18 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cast  of  producticn,  Sfc, — Gontiuued. 


FAIR  SHAFT— C!ontinaed. 

Smnmarj: 

Real  estate $4,484  00 

Materials  consumed 4,638  39 

Materials  on  band 1,293  ^1 

Engine  CMQnncts S34  35 

Labor 3,751  35 

Contractor 

Materials  naed 

Tools,  Ae , 

Incidental  expense! 


300  00 
4Q5  13 
341  63 
111  50 


15,850  65 


Total.. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beal  estate: 

Saperintendent's  residence $1,050  00 

Repairing  ditto 271  04 


Total 1,321  04 


Ore  hoase : 

22.700  feet  timber $794  50 

19,000  shingles 167  00 

Okegsnoils 84  00 

830  pounds  iron  chntes 9130 


lAbor: 


Total 1,136  80 


Carpenters,  45  days". $825  00 

Blacksmltiis,  19da78 114  00 

Laborers,  20  days 80  00 


Scales: 


Total. 


419  00 


6.000  feet  timber $168  GO 

1,240  pounds  iron 130  60 

i  of  a  keg  spikes 4  00 

2gross screws 20  00 

24  coach  screws 7  20 


Total.... 

Labor: 

Carpenters,  15  days . 
Blacksmiths,  8  days. 
Laborers,  34  days ... 


329  80 


Total. 

Expenses: 
Freight.... 
Sondries . . 


$75  00 
48  00 
96  00 


219  00 


$71  01 
20  00 


Total. 


91  01 


Sommary  of  improvements : 

Fair  shaft $15,859  65 

Real  estate ^....* 1,321  04 

Ore  house 1,555  80 

Scales • 639  81 


Total  improvements 

RELATIVE. 

CLASSiridATION. 
Weighing : 

Scalecards $99  00 

Regulating  scales 7  50 

Cash  paid  for  weighing 3  36 

Overman,  396  days 1,606  00 

Macadamising 96  00 

Total 1,813  86 

By  receipt  for  weighing ...         47  28 


19, 376  30 


Sampling : 

10  cords  wood 

6  yards  oil  cloth... 
Twine,  paper,  &c. 
24  sample  bags 


$1,766  06 


130  00 

900 

34  25 

500 


CLAS8IFICATI0R— ^^^ontinued. 


Tools: 

3  shovels 

Sbrooms 

3  brushes ........ 

Incidental  expenses: 

Assaying..- 


$6  00 
2  00 
425 

2,306  00 


$2.496  50 


Total  weighing  and  sampling. 


4,262  58 


Auxiliary  expenses : 

Surveying 

Hauling  .  ...: 

Premium  on  coin 

Assaying  bullion $8,827  69 

Lessclips. 605  90 


$500  00 

134  25 

2,012  01 


8,221  79 


Total ; 10,868  05 


Taxes: 

Federal  bullion 

State  bullion 

City  bullion 

State  and  county  property 

City  property 

Federal  license 


$7,239  83 

2,189  70 

203  20 

1.023  62 

346  43 

750 


.Total 11,010  28 


Contingent  expenses: 
Law  expenses,  fees,  Ae 

Maps ^ 

Miscellaneous. 

Subscriptions , 

'  Medical  attendance  .... 
Gratuity  to  Mrs.  Farge. 
Brandy  and  whiskey. . . 


$250  00 

55  00 

51  80 

250  00 

133  00 

387  00 

53  50 


Total. 


1,180  30 


Summary : 

Weighing  and  sampling $4,262  58 

Auxiliary  expenses •  10,668  05 

Taxes 11,010  28 

Contingent  expenses 1,180  30 

Total  relative  expenses 27, 321  21 


TOTALS. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Managerial  cost 

Hoisting  expenses : 

HoUting  department $25, 187  94 

Ebgine 45,011  31 

Mining  expenses : 

Prospecttog.: 29,081  23 

Contracts. 5,514  00 

Dead  work 4,688  00 

Extracting  ore 101,167  94 

Improvements— cost : 

Fair  shaft,  total  expenses..  15, 859  65 

Real  estate  purchased 1, 321  04 

Ore  house  and  scales 2, 195  61 


$9,331  25 

70, 199  25 

34,595  27 
105, 855  94 

19, 376  30 


Relative  expenses : 

Weighing  and  sampling 4. 262  56 

Auxiliary  expenses 10, 868  05 

Taxes.* 11,010  i28 

Contingent  expenses  . . 1, 160  30 


27,321  21 


Total  cost jof  production »)6, 679  18 
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Bullion  Product  of  the  Comstock  LoDE.^The  foregoing  tables,  firom  the 
Commercittl  Herald  and  Market  Review,  Bhow  the  bullion  prodnct  of  the  lead- 
ing claimg  on  the  Comstock  lode  during  the  year  1867,  as  compared  with  1866. 
The  bullion  product  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  claim  baa  been  estimated  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1867.  The  total  product  of  the  Comstock  lode  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1867,  is  estimated  by  the  most  reliable  authorities  at  $17,500,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  other  districts  in  Nevada  have  yielded  during  the  same  pericxi 
$2,500,000,  making  the  total  product  of  Nevada  for  the  calendar  year  1867, 
$20,000,000.  The  average  percentage  of  gold  and  silver  is  shown  in  table  2,  on 
the  workings  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross,  being  about  66  per  cent,  silver,  and  34 
per  cent.  gold.     In  the  outside  districts  the  proportion  of  gold  is  considerably  less. 

Assay  Offices,  &c. — ^There  are  four  assay,  offices  in.  Virginia  and  three  in 
Gold  Hill ;  some  few  of  the  mining  companies  assay  their  own  bullion. 

The  amalgam  is  usually  retorted  at  the  mill  and  delivered  to  the  assayer  in 
the  form  of  "  crude  bullion."  After  melting  and  refining  it  is  assayed  by  tie 
ordinary  process  of  cupellation  with  lead,  the  accuracy  of  these  assays  heing 
checked  from  time  to  time  by  .the  humid  method. 

The  charge  on  bullion  for  transportation  to  San  Francisco  is  one  per  cent.,  and 
on  coin  from  San  Francisco  to  Virginia  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent.,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  the  highest,  to  cover  the  extra  risks  of  loss  and  robbery. 


STAGE  ROUTES  CENTBING  AT  OB  PASSING  THROUGH  VIEGINLA  CITY. 

Route  No.  1.  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  via  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  with 
which  it  connects  at  Cisco  depot.  Two  coaches  daily  each  way.  Fare,  including 
railroad  charges,  from  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  $20  ;  from  Sacramento  to  Vir- 
ginia, $25.  This  route  crosses  the  Sierra  by  the  Donner  Lake  Pass,  the  one 
selected  by  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  The  fall  of  snow  during  the  winter  is  very  heavy, 
and  sleighs  run  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  within  30  miles  of  Virginia. 
During  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867  they  ran  for  a  short  time  into  Virginia 
without  changing. 

Route  No.  2.  Virginia  to  SacramentOy  via  PlacennUe  and  the  Sacramento 
Valley  railroady  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  Empire,  Carson,  and 
Genoa,  connecting  with  the  railroad  at  Shingle  Springs.  One  coach  daily  each 
way.  This  route  crosses  the  Sierras  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Snow 
on  the  summits  of  the  mount^ns  heavy.  During  the  severest  portion  of  the 
winter  sleighs  run  from  the  summit  nearly  down  to  Carson  valley.  Before  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  nearly  the  entire  freighting  business 
between  California  and  Nevada  passed  over  this  route.  At  the  present  time  the 
Donner  Lake  road  takes  probably  three-fourths,  and  will  gradually  secure  the 
balance  as  the  railroad  approaches  Virginia. 

Route  No.  3.  Overland,  rotUe,  front  tJie  Atlantic  to  tJie  Pacific  States,  passes 
through  Virginia,  one  coach  arriving  and  departing  daily.  Passengers  com- 
plete the  jouraey  to  Sacramento  by  either  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  routes. 
Fare  to  Austin  from  Virginia,  about  $15 ;  to  Salt  Lake,  $70 ;  to  the  eastern  rail- 
road terminus,  $100. 

Route  No.  4.  Virginia  to  Carson,  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City, 
and  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  5.  Virginia  to  Dayton,  passing  through  Gold  Hil  and  Silver  Citr, 
one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  6.  Virginia  to  WasJweand  Ophir,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  7.  Virginia  to  Idaho  Territory,  passing  through  the  Huinholdt 
county  settlements,  one  coach  each  way  every  other  day.  This  line  connects 
with  the  stages  on  route  No.  1,  at  Hunter's  crossing  of  the  Truckeo  river,  about 
24  miles  from  Virginia. 
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Route  No.  8.  Fast/reighfy  via  Bonner  Lake  and  the  C.  P.  It,  It,,  one  coach 
each  way  daily.  Brings  perishable  freight  to  Nevada,  carrying  passengers  only 
from  Nevada  to  California,  the  amount  of  return  freight  being  small. 

Route  No.  9.  Fast  freight,  via  PlacerviUe  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  raUroad, 
details  the  same  as  route  No.  8. 

Route  No.  10.  Fast  freight  to  Belmont,  in  Central  Nevada,  via  Austin,  one 
coach  each  way  weekly.     Carries  freight  and  passengers  both  ways.  . 

Route  No.  11.  Fast  freight  to  Belmont,  one  coach  twice  a  week  each  way, 
carrying  passengers  and  freight 


STAGE  LINES  CENTRING  AT  CARSON  CITY. 

Route  No.  1.  Carson  to  Dayton^  via  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  2.  Carson  to  Washoe,  via  Franktown  and  Ophir,  one  coach  each 
way  daily. 

Route  No.  3.  Carson  to  Aurora,  via  Genoa  and  Wellington's  station,  one 
coach  each  way  every  other  day.  The  mines  at  Pinegrove  lie  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Wellington's.  At  Genoa  this  route  connects  with  stages  for  Silver 
mountain  and  Markleeville,  and  at  Aurora  with  stages  for  Blind  Springs,  Fort 
Independence,  Kearearge,  and  Owen's  River  valley. 

The  majority  of  these  routes  have  been  established  for  several  years,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  postal  routes,  usually  receive  government 
aid,  in  the  form  of  subsidies  for  caiTying  the  United  States  mails.  But  few  of 
them,  especially  those  operating  between  distant  settlements  ahd  through  thinly 
settled  countries,  could  exist  without  such  assistance.  Though  sutfering  less 
severely  fi*om  Indian  depredations  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  than  on 
the  eastern  slope,  these  lines  of  travel,  in  some  instances,  absolutely  require  the 
presence  of  soldiers  ^o  make  them  safe  modes  of  communication. 


SBCTIOK   lYIII. 

VIRGINIA  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS-FACILITIES  FOR  OBTAINING  FUEL. 

Coax. — No  coal  deposits  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  have 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Virginia.  Considerable  prospecting  has  been 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  El  Dorado  c(mon,  a  few  miles  from  Dayton,  where 
inferior  lignite  is  found  associated  with  triassic  (?)  limestones  and  shales,  and  at 
Crystal  Peak,  on  the  Truckee  river,  near  the  California  State  line,  where  lustrous 
black  lignite  is  found  in  small  quantities,  in  recent  geological  deposits.  In  the 
Palmyra  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Como,  a  small  vein  of  lignite  is  also  found, 
but  none  of  these  localities  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  supply  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  outlay  of  capital.  Many  other  points  have  been  located  as  coal  lands,  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever,  the  deceptive  appearance  of  some  metamorphic  or 
igneous  rocks  having  misled  persond  ignorant  of  geological  formations  into  costly 
and  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.* 

The  entire  district  is  dependent  on  wood  for  fuel.  When  the  mines  on  the 
Comstock  lode  were  first  discovered,  the  surrounding  mountains  were  covered 
with  a  scanty  growth  of  scnibby  pines,  (known  as  the  piuon  or  pinenut,)  and  a 
variety  of  juniper,  generally  called  cedar.  This  supply  has  been  entirely  exhausted, 
the  nearest  remaining  timber  of  these  kinds  coming  to  the  market  from  the  mountains 
east  and  south  of  Dayton,  and  north  of  Virginia,  both  localities  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  place  of  consumption.  £  ven  at  these  points  the  amount  easily  acces- 
sible is  rapidly  diminishing.     The  rugged  character  of  the  mountains  compels 

*  See  article  on  coal  deposits  of  Nevada,  section  2,  page  312. 
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the  lumbermen  to  paek  the  wood  on  mules,  frequently  two  or  three  miles  tb 
places  which  are  accessible  to  wagons.  This  and  the  distance  from  market 
make  the  price  high,  ranging  from  814  to  $16  per  cord.  The  piiion  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  firewood,  being  a  hard,  resinous,  fine-grained  variety,  growing 
fi'om  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  commands  about  $2  per  cord  more  than  the 
cedar.  The  whole  district  will  ere  long  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  practically 
inexhaustible  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Even  now  large  quantities  of  fire- 
wood are  brought  from  this  source,  though  the  fuel  is  considered  inferior  to  the 
pinon.  There  are  many  mills  working  ore  from  the  Comstock  mines,  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  teams  hauling  ore  to  these  points  bring  retam 
loads  of  firewood  or  lumber.  Large  quantities  are  floated  down  the  Carson  river 
yearly,  a  distance  of  60  to  100  hundred  miles  from  the  forests  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  to  Empire  City,  in  Eagle  valley,  and  are  shipped  from  that  point  to 
the  mines  and  mills.  The  vicinity  of  Cai-son,  Washoe  valley  and  Galena  also 
yield  an  abundant  supply,  but  a  wagon  freight  of  12  to  18  miles  keeps  the  price 
at  about  the  figures  mentioned. 

Consumption  of  Firewood  and  Lumber. — The  following  table  shows 
approximately  the  daily  consumption  of  firewood  in  the  district: 

Bj  holstini^  works  on  mines 70 

By  mills  crushlDg  ores  ..» 378 

For  domestic  use J20 

Total 5W 

The  avierage  cost  of  this  firewood  will  be  about  $10  per  cord  or  $5,680  per 
day,  giving  a  yearly  total  of  over  $2,000,000.  Of  this  sum  at  least  60  per  cent. 
Is  paid  for  hauling  to  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  consumption  of  lumber  and  mining  timbers  in  the  district  will  reach  some- 
\dicre  near  25,000,000  feet,  (board  measure,)  of  which  about  17,900,000  feet  aie 
used  in  and  around  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode.  The  total  annual  value 
of  tliis  branch  of  business  will  not  fall  far  short  of  $800,000  per  annum. 

Other  Mineral  Deposits. — The  mininc:  disti-ict  under  consideration  may 
be  called  exclusively  a  silver  region,  its  other  mineral  deposits  being  relatively 
of  small  value. 

Gold  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  of  the  ravines  along  the  foot  hills  of 
fbe  Sierras,  and  Gold  canon  was  worked  as  a  placer  mine  before  the  discovery 
of  silver;  but  both' of  these  operations  have  been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

Copper  Ores  are  found  in  many  localities,  both  east  and  west  of  Carson,  bnt 
the  difficulty  of  making  copper  mining  remunerative  in  Nevada,  with  the  existing 
high  rates  of  labor,  ti-ansportation,  and  supplies  have  prevented  their  development. 

Iron  Ores  are  abundant  in  the  mountains  southwest  of  American  Flat,  and 
about  four  miles  south  of  Virginia,  but  they  are  unfavorably  situated  for  workings 
and  not  likely  to  be  of  value. 

Lead  Ores  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  silver  occuf  frequently 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena^  in  Washoe  county.  The  mines  have  been  opened 
to  some  extent,  passing  into  the  hands  of  several  different  parties,  who  have  fiwled 
to  work  them  profitably,  though  admirably  situated  as  regards  both  water  power 
for  concentration  and  fuel  for  smelting.  The  galena  is  associated  with  conside- 
rable quantities  of  mispickel,  which  renders  careful  sorting  essential  to  the  j^o- 
duction  of  good  marketable  lead,  but  the  manner  of  the  association  is  such  thai 
no  diffipulty  need  arise  on  this  account 

Plumbago  of  inferior  quality  is  found  extensively  in  the  mountains  east  of 
tlie  Carson  river,  a  few  miles  fi-om  Empire,  but  has  never  been  utilized.  It  al» 
occurs  between  Virginia  and  Washoe,  in  the  Washoe  mountains,  and  at  one  time 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

Sulphur  occurs  at  the  Steamboat  Springs,  condensed  in  the  earth  firom'the 
rising  vapors,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity. 
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Limestone  of  fine  quality  is  plenty  in  the  moimtains  east  and  sonth  of  Virginia. 

Number  of  Mining  Locations  Claimed  and  Opened. — The  number  of 
mining  claims  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  mining  recorders  of  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  does  not  fall  far  short  of  5,000.  If  to  these  are  added  other  claims 
throughout  the  district  under  consideration,  the  number  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
8,000.  When  we  compare  this  number  with  the  claims  on  which  work  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  (probably  not  more  than  50)  we  begin  to  realize  the 
character  of  the  wild  mining  fever  which  raged  here  from  1860  to  1863.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  claims  at  present  lying  untouched  are 
worthless.  Many  of  them  developed  ore,  but  too  low  in  quality  to  pay  a  profit 
at  the  time  they  were  abandoned.  Still  all  the  claims  which  may  at  any  time 
in  the  future  become  valuable  will  not  exceed  a  few  hundred,  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  8,000  locations  having  no  foundation  whatever,  and  many  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  even  by  the  locators  themselves. 

COST  OP  material^. 

The  following  table  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration.  The  few  artictes 
used  in  the  mines  not  occurring  in  this  table  are  added  at  the  end,  the  average 
price  being  derived  from  the  same  source : 

Materials  consumed  at  the  Gould  4*  Curry  mill  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1866. 


Articles. 


Wood,  cords 

Lamber,  feat 

ShiDgleii 

Charcoal,  baihels 

Iron,  poandtf 

Gas  pipe,  pounds 

Castings,  pounds 

Rivets,  nuts.  Sec,  pounds. . . . 

Steel,  pounds 

Copper,  pounds 

Babbit  metal,  pounds 

Nnlls,  pounds 

Zinc,  pounds 

Turpentine,  gallons 

Belting,  pounds 

Packing,  pounds 

Rope,  pounds 

Hose,  pounds 

Sulphate  of  copper,  pounds. 

Salt,  pounds 

Lard  oil,  gallons 

Keroiicne  oil,  gallons 

Linst-'ed  oil,  gallons 

QaicksilTer,  flai*ks 

Cat  bolts,  pound:} 

Screens,  pounds 

Candles,  pounds. 

Axes  and  handles 

Picks 

SfaoTels 

Feed,  sacks 

Hav,  bales 

Axle  grease ;... 

Copper  rivets,  pounds 

Tallow,  pounds 

Aleoliol,  gallons 

Brooms • 

Oakum,  pounds 

Sledge  handles 

Lamp  chimneys 

Hoes 

White  and  red  lead 

Blankets 

Leather 

Stone  coal 

Water 

Sundries 

Mining  timbers 

Hay 

•  Barley 


Quantity. 


11,142 

172, 857 

21. 5C0 

5,848 

12,639 

450 

395.  C99 

853 

1,253 

178 

262 

3,832 

172 

25 

2,8tf8 

494 

393 

136 

87.353 

345, 668 

1,360 

965 

40 

675 

923 

743 

2,980 

71 

42 

239 

487 

196 

116 

280 

10,863 

15 

189 

126 

157 

531 

76 

1,241 

43 

575 

9,751 


Cost. 


Average  prtoe. 


$168, 830  00 

3, 725  00 

185  00 

1,659  00 

1,698  00 

258  00 

33,880  00 

175  00 

3J5  00 

142  00 

120  00 

417  00 

42  00 

72  00 

8,192  00 

497  00 

96  00 

97  00 
17, 388  00 
10, 943  00 

2,487  CO 

1,615  CO 

99  03 

35,013  00 

214  00 

633  GO 

819  00 

67  00 

20  00 

2.31  00 

2,C87  00 

1,120  00 

58  00 

280  00 

1,361  00 

60  00 

147  00 

46  00 

77  00 

174  00 

71  00 

242  00 

347  00 

246  CO 

714  00 

6. 815  00 

3,833  00 


(peril) 


$14  72 
42  40 
8  60 
28 
13i 
57* 
8* 
20 
25 
80 
46 
11 
25 
3  00 


1  00 
25 


20 
3 
83 
G4 
47 


51  89 
23 
1  to  .75 
27i 

£0* 

1  39 


•(par  ton) 


50 
1  00 

12i 
4  00 

77 

32 

no 

32 
1  00 

20 
8  GO 

42* 
.150  00 


$28  to  |30  per  M  feet. 

$37  50  per  ton. 

4i  per  pound. 
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PoPiTLATiON  OF  TowNS. — In  the  absence  of  census  tables  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  accurate  information  on  this  head.  The  poptdation  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  may  be  estimated  at  about  the  following  figures,  which  will  probably 
be  found  rather  over  than  under  the  mark: 

Virginia,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City. 12,' 000 

Carson 1, 000 

Washoe 1, 000 

Dayton 1 ,  000 

Empire, .500 

The  entire  district  under  consideration 20, 000 

Of  this  number  about  1,500  are  employed  directly  in  the  mines,  and  about 
1,200  in  the  various  mills,  the  remainder,  whether  engaged  in  farming,  lumber- 
ing or  in  trade,  being  more  or .  less  dependent  on  the  mining  interest  for  their 
support.  Were  it  not  for  its  mining  attractions,  the  district  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  I'emained  the  desert  it  was  in  1859,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Corn- 
stock.  Previous  to  that  time  it  supported  only  a  scanty  population,  who  made 
a  livelihood  out  of  the  annual  emigration  over  the  plains. 

Price  of  Labor. — Miners  receive  from  $3  50  to  84  per  diem,  and  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  brakemen  and  engineers,  from  $5  to  $8.  Mill  hands  earn 
from  $3  to  $5,  according  to  the  responsibility  of  their  positions. 

Mode  and  Cost  of  Living. — ^The  following  list  of  prices  current  for  articles 
of  domestic  consumption  is  taken  from  the  daily  papers : 


Flour,  per  100  pounds |6  00  a|6  50 

r     .  -"27 


California  bacon 25  a 

California  hams 2S  a 

Eastern  bacon 20  a 

Eastern  hams 20  a 

Butter,  ranch 42^ 

Batter,  eastern  firkin 40  a 

Green  coffee,  per  pound,  Rio ...  35 

Green  coffee,  per  pound,  Java.  40 

Coffee,  Chartres,  1  lb.  pjapers..  50 

Cheese,  new  California,  per  lb ..  *    25  a 

Candles,  per  pound 30  a 

Corn -meal,  per  pound 10 

Lard,  California,  per  pound ...  25  a 

Crushed  sugar,  per  pound 19a 

Brow  n  sugar,  per  pound i  6  a 

Powdered  sugar,  per  pound.  ..  25 

Golden  sirup,  per  gallon 1  50  a  2  00 

Tea,  black,  Comet,  per  pound.  1  12  a  1  35 

Tea,  green,  Comet,  per  pound.  1  25  a  1  50 

Tea,  Japanese,  per  pound..  ..  1  00  a  1  25 

Plug  tobacco.... 85  a  I  50 

Salt,  10-pound  sacki ■  75 


30 
25 
25 
50 
50 


37i 
37j 

30 
25 
20 


Salt,  3-ponnd  sacks $0  25 

Whiskey,  Monongahela 5  00  a$6  00 

Whiskey,  Bourbon 4  00 /i  6  UO 

Whiskey,  quart  bottles 1  25  «  X  SO 

Coal  oil,  per  gallon 1  20  a  1  50 

Eggs,  per  dozen 62| 

Eggs,  per  box  50  dozen 50 

Mackerel,  per  kit 6  00 

Mackerel,  per  barrel 18  00  a20  00 

Trout,  Lake  Tahoe 20  a     25 

Codfish,  per  pound 20  a     25 

Salmon,  salt,  per  pound 20  a     25 

Salmon,  smoked,  per  pound  .      20  a     25 

Salmon,  fresh,  per  pound 25  a     37^ 

Herrings,  fresh,  per  pound  .. 


Herrings,  salt,  per  pound .... 

IQ 


25  a 
25 
25 
2ia 

12i« 

7  a 


Potatoes,  per  poun 
Potatoes,  sweet,  per  pound  .. 

Cabbage,  per  pound 

Green  peas,  per  pound 12^ 

Asparagus,  per  pound 20  a 

Onions,  per  pound. 6  a 

Beets,  per  pound 4a 

Turnips,  per  pound 4  a 


3 
16 

8 

25 

10 

5 

5 


Salt,  5-poand  sacks 50 

Even  in  the  towns  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  board  at  restaarants 
or  hotels,  at  rates  varying  from  $8  to  $12  per  week.  Many  mills  are  so  situated 
that  they  are  compelled  to  keep  a  boarding-house  for  the  men  employed,  in  which 
case  they  are  usnally  paid  so  much  a  month  including  their  board.  This  system 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  unsettled  disposition  of  much  of  our  popolatioD^ 
who,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated  warnings,  are  yet  ready  to  believe  that  every  new 
mining  camp  discovered  is  bettor  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
rush  to  it  accordingly,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  "big  strike"  which  shall  bring 
them  wealth  and  comfort  in  a  day,  instead  of  winning  them  by  the  old  well-tried 
rule  of  patient  industry  and  perseverance.  There  are  many  signs,  however,  of 
improvement  in  this  respect ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  liave  come  to  look 
upon  Nevada  as  a  permanent  home  are  very  few,  indeed- 

Hoii8e8ervaiit«reeeivefrom$38tot40amonth.  Many  Chinamen  are  employed 
ID  tfa]»  cafMici^  at  aboat  the 
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The  great  majority  of  private  residences  in  this  district  are  built  of  wood 

Benefits  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  Branches. — The  Central 
Pacific  railroad  at  the  nearest  point  will  be  about  20  miles  distant  from  Virginia. 
Even  were  there  no  railroad  connection  between  the  two  points,  we  should  yet 
feel  the  advantage  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  in  more  rapid  and  certain  com- 
munication wnth  the  seaboard,  and  in  reduced  rates  of  freight.  But  its  benefits 
are  likely  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Virginia  to 
a  point  on  the  Truckee  river,  about  26  miles  east  of  the  State  line.  This  line 
has  been  carefully  surveyed,  its  chief  features  being  enumerated  in  thi^  following 
abstract : 

Leng-th  of  road  from  the  Savage  mine  in  Virginia  to  the  Trackee  river  and 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  20  miles. 

Total  length  of  road^  22  miles. 

Total  elevation  to  be  overcome,  1,996  feet. 

Average  grade  per  mile,  115^^^  feet. 

Heaviest  grade  per  mile,  180  feet. 

Minimum  curve,  radius,  300  feet. 

Percentage  of  straight  line,  65. 

Total  estimated  cost,  including  equipment,  &c.,  Ul,105,74v3. 

Total  estimated  revenue  per  annum,  $1,368,320. 

Probable  net  profits,  60  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue. 

This  line  follows  a  hillside  grade  along  the  Washoe  mountains 4o  a  point  1 J 
miles  north  of  Virginia,  where  it  descends  into  Long  valley,  and  follows  the 
waters  of  that  valley  to  the  Truckee  river.  These  flow  through  smooth  valleys, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  deep  gorges  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty  precipitous 
bluffs  of  trachyte  or  basalt;  but  in  all  cases  the  bottom  of  the  canon  is  compara- 
tively smooth,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  good  road  with- 
out being  compelled  to  adopt  a  hillside  grade,  except  in  one  instance,  for  about 
1^  miles.  Owing  to  these  cucumstances,  a  good  road  can  be  built  for  a  very 
moderate  outlay,  thou^  the  route  lies  through  very  rough  and  broken  moun- 
tains. 

A  preliminary  reconnoissance  of  this  route  was  made  early  this  spring,  and  the 
detailed  location  has  just  been  completed  with  very  flattering  prospects.  The 
importance  of  the  early  completion  of  this  road  to  the  mining  interest  of  this  dis- 
trict is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Its  efiects  will  be  felt  in  the  reduce-d  price  of 
freight  on  general  merchandise,  in  the  reduced  cost  of  firewood  and  lumber,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  working  ores  at  present  valueless  from  their  too  poor  quality. 

At  the  present  time  about  30,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  are  brought  from 
California  to  Nevada  annually  for  consumption  in  this  district,  at  a  cost  for  trans- 
portation of  about  $1,800,000.  Through  railroad  communication  with  Sacra- 
mento will  result  in  a  saving  of  upwards  of  $900,000  per  annum,  of  which  about 
10  per  cent,  or  $90,000  may  be  credited  to  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad. 

The  road  will  also  make  the  pine  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  easily  accessible 
from  Virginia,  and  from  this  source  both  lumber  and  firewood  can  be  supplied  to 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  at  a  reduction  of 'fully  35  per  cent,  on  present  rates.  The 
following  details  of  the  probable  business  of  the  road  are  from  the  report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  J.  E.  James.  The  figures  show  the  present  actual  consumption 
in  the  localities  where  the  opening  of  railroad  communication  with  the  Truckee 
river  and  the  Central  Pacific  raikoad  would  affect  their  price : 

Accordine  to  the  estimate  of  parties  likely  to  bo  well  informed,  firewood  can  be  delivered 
at  the  Truckee  terminus  of  the  road  at  $3  or  $3  r;0  per  cord.  They  propose  to  cut  this  tile- 
wood  in  the  Sierras  and  float  it  down  the  Trackee  river.  Logs  are  at  present  furnished  to 
Eastman's  saw-mill  (only  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river)  from  this  source,  showing  the  plan 
to  be  feasible,  and  furnishing  data  on  which  to  base  an  estimate.  Supposing,  however,  that 
these  estimates  are  too  low,  and  that  the  price  at  the  terminus  is  So  per  cord,  your  company 
can  supply  the  entire  demaud  qf  Virginia,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City  at  $10  per  cord.  lu 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  this  would  be  $4  per  cord  less  than  ruling  rates  to  large  consumers, 

25 
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and  $6  or  |7  less  than  is  usually  paid  bj  priyate  families,  and  would  certainlj  control  tU 
entire  business,  shown  by  the  aecompanying  tables  to  be  as  follows : 

For  mills  as  per  schedule,  daily 223eords. 

For  mines  as  per  schedule,  daily 72    " 

For  domestic  use 60    " 

Totol 355    *♦ 


The  present  price  of  timber  and  lumber  for  mining  purposes  ranges  from  $28  to  |30  per 
1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

In  the  report  of  the  county  assessor  to  the  surveyor  general  of  the  State,  for  J  866,  the  cost 
of  deliyering  logs  and  manufacturing  them  into  lumber  at  Russell  &  Crowe*s  mill,  at  Empire 
City,  is  given  at  $12  per  ],000  feet,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  a  correct  estimate.  These 
logs  are  floated  down  the  Carson  river  a  distance  of  from  60  to  100  miles,  from  the  forests  of 
Alpine  county,  California.  Lumber  can  be  manufactured  on  the  Truckee  at  rates  eqoall/ 
favorable,  thus  enabli-ng  your  company  to  place  It  in  the  market  at  a  price  not  exce^f 
$21  per  1,000  feet.  The  following  condensed  statement  shows  nearly  the  present  aonau 
consumption : 

Required  by  mines 17,910, 100  feet 

Required  by  mills. 92(>,000    " 

Required  for  other  purposes 5, 000,  COO    " 

total 2:J,  8:30,  too    •* 

We  have  Aen  the  follo^^•ing  result  per  annum : 

Saving  on  127,800  cords  of  wood,  at  $5 8639, 000 

Saving  on  23,800,000  feet  lumber,  at  S7  per  1,000 166, 600 

Saving  on  30,000  tons  merchandise 90, 000 

895, 600 

equal  to  $1  50  on  eveiy  ton  of  ore  raised  from  the  mines. 
Wo  again  quote  from  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  ; 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Truckee  river  will  doubtless  create  an  immense  business  io 
the  transportation  of  low-grade  orea  to  that  river  for  reduction  by  water-power.  Competent 
judges  estimate  that  rock  yielding  $12  per  ton  can  bo  reduced  with  pront  both  to  mine  and 
mill  by  taking  advantage  of  its  capabilities.  All  persons  at  all  familiar  with  our  mines  are 
aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  low-grade  o»es  now  standing  in  the  Comstock  mines.  Vie 
believo  that  1,000  tons  of  this  class  of  ore  would  be  extract^  daily  in  a  short  period  after  tbe 
completion  of  the  road,  bnt  allowing  for  the  gradual  growth  of  the  traffic,  have  based  oar 
estimate  on  500  tons  daily  for  the  first  year  of  operations. 

On  a  basis  of  500  tons  daily,  there  would  be  from  this  srKirce  alone  an  increase 
on  the  annual  production  of  bullion  as  follows :  180,000  tons,  averaging  $15 
per  ton,  $2,700,000  or,  supposing  the  quantity  to  be  increased  to  1,000  tons,  the 
amount  would  be  $5,100,000. 

This  bullion  can  be  secured  to  circulation  in  no  other  way. 

Neither  will  the  advantages  cease  at  this  point.  The  ability  to  work  ^15  orw 
to  advantage  will  immediately  enable  many  mines  at  present  ]3ing  idle  to  resume 
operations,  and  very  materially  lessen  the  annual  assessment  list.  Neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  reduced  cost  of  working  ^vill  gradually  cause  the  removal 
of  other  mills  to  the  Truckee.  If  all  the  ores  were  worked  at  that  jK>irit  the 
saving  to  the  community  would  amount  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000  per  annnra, 
equal  to  nearly  seven  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  per  annum  of  the  Conist(»ck 
lodo.  The  minimum  cost  of  mining  ores  has  probably  been  reacbed ;  wo  must, 
therefore,  look  to  improvements  in  the  mode  and  cost  of  reduction,  as  an  offset 
to^the  increased  expenditure  necessary  to  deeper  mining  opemtions,  if  we  woiilil 
keep  our  net  profits  at  their  present  position. 
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SECflOXXIX. 

THE    SUTRO    TUNNEIa- 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  Cronnected  with  the  mining  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast  is  the  proposed  Sutro  tunnel,  briefly  referred  to  in  prelim- 
inary report. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  work,  its  bearing  upon  the  future  yield  of  the  mines 
located  upon  the  Comstock  lode,  and  its  probable  influence  in  demonsti*ating  the 
continuity  of  mineral  lodes  in  depth,  in  other  parts  of  our  territory,  where  the 
conditions  maybe  similai%have  been  st»t  forth  in  various  reports  upon  the  subject. 

The  Mechanics^  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  a  body  comj)oeed  of  highly  intel- 
hgent  men,  some  time  since  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
proposed  tunnel,  as  being  a  work  beneficial  to  the  mechanical  interests  of  the 
coast.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report,  which  is  quite  an  elab- 
orate document : 

Yield  of  Hulliox. — These  mines  have  now  a  world-wide  reputation  ;  the  yield  of  the 
precious  iiietuls  from  the  Comstock  lode  far  excx^cd-;  that  of  any  otner  locality. 
The  annual  produce  for  the  past  five  jeai*8  has  Ween  in  round  numbers  as  follows : 

1«S. $4,000,000 

lS(i:i. 12,000.090 

186« ifi.ooo.ion 

IWo. 15.000,000 

1865. 16,000,000 

Total  produce  in  five  yearn $63,000,0011 

The  t^tal  annual  production  of  silver  in  the  world  in  1P54  is  stated  by  Professor  Whitney 
at  f47,443,200.  The  bullion  obtained  from  the  Comstock  lode  in  J866  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
more  fihan  one-third  in  value  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  1854.  Mexico,  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing days,  from  1795  to  1810,  produced  an  annual  average  of  $24,000,000  from  several 
thousand  mines.  After  1810,  when  the  revolution  took  place,  the  yield  of  the  mines  fell  in 
some  years  to  as  low  a  f  gure  as  $4,500,000,  but  tli«  average  from  1810  to  1825  shows 
$10,000,000.  At  the  present  time  the  entire  product  of  Mexico  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
Comstock  lode. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi  averaged  about  $4,000,000  per  annum  for  300  years;  those 
on  the  Veta  Madre  (mother  vein)  of  Guanajuato  about  $!{,000,000  for  an  equal  peri<xl,  and 
the  mines  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Company,  on  the  IJiscanya  vein  in  Mexico,  over  $400,000 
for  the  last  110  years,  or  a  total  of  $44,000,000,  a  less  amount  than  has  be«n  obtained  from  the 
Comstock  lode  in  the  last  three  years. 

PiioFiTS  OF  Mining. — The  immense  yield  of  bullion  from  the  Comstock  lode  will  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  profits  realized  by  the  owners  have  been  proportional  to  the  yield,  but 
this  has  not  been  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  the  value  of  bullion  obtained  by  some  companies  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
cnneiit  expenses,  as,  for  example,  the  Gould  and  Curry  ;  the  net  profits  of  which  amount  to 
over  $. I, COO, 000.  But  some  o^her  companies  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  and  realized 
little,  and  some  nothing  at  all.  We  have  no  accurate  figures  for  the  earlier  years,  but  com- 
paring the  dividends  with  the  assessments  levied,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
mines  has  been  swallowed  up  by  expenses.  In  lSrt5  the  dividends  paid  amount  to  $1,900/000, 
and  the  assessments  levied  to  $1,950,000,  or  $50,000  more  than  the  dividends. 

In  I860  the  dividends  paid  were  1 1,794, 400;  the  assessments  levied,  $I,232,:^S0.  Dividends 
over  assessments,  $6(52,020.  In  the  first  years  of  openuions  on  the  Comstock  lode,  the 
expenditures  for  machinery,  which  had  to  be  iranspoi  led  from  Califoniia  across  the  8ii?rra 
Nevada  mouniains,  for  the  erection  of  costly  redact iou  works,  and  for  other  permanent 
improvements,  together  with  the  extravagant  prices  jiaiJ  for  reducing  ores  in  aver}'  imperlcct 
manner,  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  produce.  Latterly,  the  duly  increase  of  expense  has  been 
in  mining  operations  ;  as  greater  depths  were  readied  a  largo  amount  of  prospecting  or  dead 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  additions  made  to  the  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery,  almost 
counterbalancing  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  crushing  thu  ore,  of  labor,  and  of  freight,  and 
we  consequently  find  that  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  mines  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  bear 
but  a  small  ratio  to  the  production. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  of  reducing  ores  will  gradually  diminish  from  year  to  year,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  frmn  Sacramentotothe  valley  of  the  True kee  river, 
which  will  certainly  be  efiVcted  in  the  year  1868,  the  price  of  transportation  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  oiiues  will  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  avei  age  rates  heretofore  paid.  But  we  do 
Hot  believe  that  any  reduction  of  expenses  on  these  items  which  can  be  made  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  workmg  Ihe  mines,  after  a  few  years,  when  greater  depths  are 
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attained,  if  tho  present  system  of  pumping  out  the  water,  and  of  raisinfi^  the  ore  and  refose 
tbrou^rb  shafts  to  the  surfaco,  is  continued. 

In  the  late  report  of  R.  H.  Stretch,  esq,,  State  roineralo^'st  of  Nevada,  we  find  it  sUted 
that  47  steam  engines  are  now  in  operation  on  the  Comstock  lode,  which  answer  all  the  pre^teot 
requirements,  but  every  addition  to  the  depth  demands  additional  power,  correspondent 
augmentation  of  capital  invested  in  machinery,  and  a  lar^^er  annual  demand  for  fuel.  The 
Irttle  wood  there  was  originally  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  was  long  since  exhansted:  it 
has  now  to  bo  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moQQ« 
tains,  and  as  the  nearer  timber  is  destroyed,  it  must  be  hauled  a  greater  distance  and  at  an 
increased  price. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  machinery,  of  annual  additions  and  repairs,  and 
of  consumption  of  fuel,  wages  of  employes,  delays  caused  by  breaking  of  pumps,  expense  of 
explorations,  obstacles  in  oecuring  goo^  ventilation  and  increase  of  heat  with  the  depth,  and 
the  financial  result  of  past  years,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  now  adopted 
of  working  these  mines  cannot  long  bo  prosecuted  with  profit  to  the  owners. 

The  result  of  similar  operations  in  other  countries,  as  furnished  by  Humboldt,  Ward,  St 
Clair  Duport,  and  other  writers,  conveys  an  instructive  lesson  to  persons  interested  in  min- 
ing enterprises.  These  authorities  agree  that  mining  from  the  surface  noust  always  proTe 
suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  when  the  position  of  the  mines  will  allow  theconstnic- 
tion  of  adits  or  tunnels,  which  will  drain  the  water,  ventilate  the  mines,  and  diminish  tbecott 
•f  removing  the  ore  and  valueless  material. 

Humboldt,  in  his  "Assay  Politique  sur  la  NouvelloEspaf^ne,"  published  in  1803,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Vcta  Madre  of  Cruanajuato,  a  lode  much  resembhng  the  Comstock,  exclaims: 

**It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  mines  of  such  richness  have  no  tunnels  for  draining,  wbenthe 
neighboring  ravines  of  Cata  and  Marfil  and  the  plains  of  Tumascatio,  which  arc  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  works  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  would  seem  to  invite  the  miner  to  com- 
mcnoe  works  which  would  serve  for  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  faciliiies  for  trans- 
porting materials  to  the  smelting  and  amalgamation  works." 

A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  whom  Humboldt  questioned  in  regard  to  this  want  of  wisdom, 
replied  ''that  the  excavation  of  a  general  tunnel  would  be  a  work  very  expensive,  and  per- 
haps impossible,  on  account  of  the  tcant  uf  mnon  among  the  proprietors  of  the  different  mines.^^ 

THE  Valenciana  Mine. — Upon  this  lode  is  located  the  celebrated  Valenciana  mine, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  first  opened  by  Obregon,  a  young  Spaniard,  who,  with- 
out means,  commenced  prospecting  on  a  part  of  the  vein  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
unproductive. 

After  undergoing  many  privations,  he  at  last  struck  an  immense  body  of  ore,  firom  which 
alone  was  extracted,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1787,  to  the  H(h  of  June,  1791,  the  sum  of 
$14,764,492  of  silver,  out  of  134,988  tons  of  ore.  Senor  Obregon,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Count  of  Valenciana,  became  the  richest  man  in  Mexico,  and  probably  in  the  world,  at  that 
time.  As  greater  depths  were  attained,  the  increase  of  expense  became  such  that  the  mine 
ceased  to  yield  a  profit,  and  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1810,  it'was  allowed 
to  fill  with  earth  and  water.  In  J 825,  this  mine,  together  with  many  others,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  English  company,  who  expendecTiil  months  in  draining  it  of  water,  bat 
the  expenses  of  nuniug  and  pumping  were  so  great  that  after  some  years  the  lower  works 
were  again  abandoned. 

The  English  Real  del  Monte  Company. — The  most  remarkable  and  disastrous  expe- 
rience made  by  any  foreign  company  in  Mexico  has  been  that  of  the  English  Real  del  Monte 
Companv. 

They  became,  in  tho  year  182.3,  tho  possessors  of  the  Biscanya  and  several  other  veins,  the 
fonner  having  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  having  yielded  large  amounts  of  silver, 
prior  to  1749.  At  that  date  an  intelligent  miner,  naoaed  Bustamente,  concluded  to  ran  an 
adit,  or  tunnel,  in  order  to  effect  their  drainage.  He  labored  long  and  patiently,  and  was 
supplied  with  means  by  Don  Pedro  Terreros,  who  continued  the  work  after  the  decease  of 
Bustamcnte.  In  1759  tho  vein  was  reached,  alter  running  a  tunnel  9,0<.)0  feet  in  length, 
cutting  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  GOO  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  exposing  to  view  an  immense 
body  of  ore.  Terreros,  in  the  12  succeeding  years,  drew  from  his  mines  a  clear  profit  of 
$6,WOO,000;  he  obtained  the  title  of  Count  ot  Kegla  by  the  munificence  of  his  donations  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid ;  he  presented  Cbarlos  HI  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  (one  of  112  gnns, 
constructed  at  Havana  of  the  most  costly  material,)  and  accommodated  him  besides  with  a 
k»au  of  ^1,000,000,  no  part  of  which  has  been  repaid. 

His  successor,  the  second  count,  continued  the  working  of  the  mines,  but  not  with  eqnsl 
profit,  for  the  upper  portions  of  the  vein  being  worked  out,  he  was  compelled  to  go  below  the 
adit,  and  the  water  encountered  required  1,200  horses  to  pump  it  out,  at  an  annual  expendi* 
turo  of  f2oU,(J00.  After  struggling  lor  many  years,  and  after  a  depth  of  324  feet  under  the 
adit  had  been  reached,  the  work  was  abandoned,  and  the  mine  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

It  was  in  this  state  when  the  English  Real  del  Monte  Company  took  possession ;  ther 
expected,  by  substituting  powerful  sieam  machinery  for  the  horse  whims  which  had  be^D 
employee]  by  the  Mexicans,  to  make  the  mices  again  profitable.  The  result,  however,  viS 
very  disastious,  for  in  the  2'S  years  thev  held  the  mines  the  expenditures  were  $l5,U:^i,<>^*5 
ivhile  the  total  yield  was  f  10,481,475,  showing  a  loss  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 
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Thej  first  erected  two  steam  engines  of  36-incb  cylinders  each,  which  freed  the  mine  from 
wat^r  to  a  depth  of  324  feet  under  the  adit ;  at  this  point  another  one  was  required  aad  erected 
of  54-tDch  cylinder,  by  whicli  the  worliingr  was  carried  to  724  feet  under  the  adit ;  but  here 
again  the  engines  were  overpowered,  and  9till  another  engine  of  75-inch  cylinder  was  erected. 

Mr.  John  Bucban,  tbe  superintendent  of  the  mine,  in  one  of  his  reports,  made  in  1852,  says: 

'*  After  the  mine  had  reacbed  a  depth  of  710  feet  under  tbe  adit  (1,310  feet  below  the  sur- 
face) tbe  difficulties  of  draina^  had  so  increased,  both  from  augmented  (quantity  of  water 
and  tbe  greater  heigbt  to  raise  it  to  the  point  of  discbarge,  that  three  powerlul  steam  engines 
could  barely  stem  the  coming  waters  of  the  mine. 

'*  With  the  increased  difficulty  of  drainage,  seeing  three  bunches  of  ore  worked  out,  and 
a  debt  of  $5,000,000  still  ontstauding,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  energr  and  perbeverance 
of  the  English  adTenturers  were  at  last  exhausted.  * 

**  Had  the  company  prosecuted  a  projected  deeper  drain  tunnel,  it  wonld  have  secured  the 
continued  prosperity  of  tbe  mines  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  Count  of  Kegia  distinguished  himself  and  made  the  fortune  of  his  family  by  driving 
the  present  adit ;  tbe  second  count  reacbed  down  324  feet  below  it,  being  tbe  limit  to  which 
the  mines  could  be  worked  with  profit  by  horse  power  drainage.  The  English  company,  by 
the  powerful  aid  of  steam  machinery,  carried  down  the  workings  to  720  feet  below  the  adit ; 
but  nere  we  find  another  limit  to  profitable  working,  as  the  deeper  excavations  of  the  Bis- 
oanya  vein  are  again  abandoned  to  fill  with  water. 

**  A  deeper  adit,  which  had  to  be  driven  a  distance  of  13,500  feet,  had  been  commenced  by 
the  second  count.  The  English  company  unfortunately  adopted  the  more  8pM>dy  plan,  as  it 
was  supposed,  of  emploving  steam  engines,  instead  of  the  slower  but  surer  plan  of  driving 
home  ihe  deep  adit,  which  could  have  been  done  with  the  investment  of  out  little  more 
capital  than  that  expended  in  applying  steam  engines,  and  wonld  no  doubt  have  given  a 
very  different  turn  to  the  fortune  of  that  company." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Robertson  thus  relates  the  financial  history  of  thiB  company : 

'*The  Londcn  Real  del  Monte  Company  commenced  working  on  a  magnificent  seale; 
then,  under  tbe  influence  of  a  panic,  suddenly  deserted,  in  the  most  critical  time,  their  jndi- 
cioas  and  indefatigable  a^ent  at  the  mine,  and  the  result  has  been  unmitigated  ruin.  The 
mania  in  Loudon  at  the  time  (1823  to  1825)  was  so  strong  and  so  general  that  no  expenditure 
was  for  a  moi.^ent  grudged.  People  thought  they  were  laying  out  tens  to  receive  bock 
thousands,  so  they  paid  up  their  tens  with  surprising  alacrity.  The  management  in  London 
of  many  of  the  new  companies  under  the  reaction  was  miserably  bad,  and  in  tbe  end  many 
of  tbe  shareholders  were  completely  ruined  and  retired  to  cottages,  there  to  abandon  forever 
their  *  Chateaux  en  Espagne.* 

**In  1825,  the  late  Mr.  Kinder,  tbe  enthusiastic  leader  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Company, 
was  offered  $S,000  for  each  of  his  30  shares  of  $500  paid  up  in  that  concern :  he  refused  to 
sell,  that  is,  he  would  not  take  $240,000  for  what  bad  cost  him  $15,000.  Tbe  reaction  set 
in,  and  down  went  all  shares.  In  1845-M6,  those  of  Real  del  Monte  were  to  be  bad  at 
$12  50  each ;  that  is,  Mr.  Kinder's  30  shares,  which  iu  1625  were  worth  $240,000,  bad  grad- 
ually dwindled  down  to  $375!  The  company  was  all  but  bankrupt ;  no  more  assessments 
were  listened  to ;  and  the  debts  could  not  oe  paid  with  unsalable  engines,  though  they  kept 
up  the  steam,  nor  yet  witli  stones,  although  silver  was  in  them.  Tbe  shares  have  sine^  gone 
to  nil;  no  one  will  have  them  fenced  in,  as  they  are  with  unknown  responsibilities  and 
debts.  In  vain  did  their  new,  active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising,  though  prudent  manager 
and  agent,  Mr.  Buchan,  write  to  the  shareholders  to  take  heart  and  not  to  throw  away  their 
property.  They  had  been  panic-stricken  in  the  first  in.stance,  they  had  got  sick  of  the 
business  in  tbe  second,  and  in  this  last  and  most  helpless  fit,  they  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  the  property  to  a  Mexican  company.  A  bargain  was  struck,  and  tbe  perpetual 
lease  of  R4*al  del  Monte,  with  everything  on  it,  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Real  uel  Monte 
bondholders  for  an  old  song.  The  entire  sum  paid  was  $1:M),000,  tor  a  business  on  which 
$7,000,000  had  first  and  last  been  expended :  and  even  of  the  mite  to  be  recovered,  three- 
fourths  were  not  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders  at  nil,  but  to  be  appropriated  in 
Real  del  Monte  itselt  iu  the  liquidation  of  sums  Ktill  duo  to  the  ser\'ants  of  the  old  company. 
What  a  winding  up !  Shares  once  worth  $8,000  each,  now  not  worth  :K)  cents !  and  tlie 
actual  movable  property  on  the  estate,  in  houses,  wcrk.shops,  machinerv,  cnisliing  establish- 
ment, timber,  wood,  iron  implements,  utensils,  steam  engines,  horses,  horned  cattle,  mules, 
and  many  valuable  miscellaneous  materials,  mast  bo  worth  altogether  some  millions  of 
dollars.  The  house  of  Regla  alone  cost  a  million  and  a  half,  and  now  is  valued  at  a  million 
of  dollars— all  gono  for  $130,000. 

*'Thus  did  Real  del  Monte  pass  from  the  Counts  of  Regla  in  Mexico,  and  thus  has  it 
passed  from  the  luckless  shareholders  in  London — the  first  paying  the  penalty  of  personal 
extravagance,  the  other  un  equally  severe  one  of  wild  speculation  and  injudicious  manage- 
ment. It  is  now  in  wiser  bands  than  theirs,  and  prosperity  dawns  again  on  this  almost 
national  establishment  or  colony.*' 

This  history  of  the  Real  del  Monte  mine  teaches  a  valuable  lesson,  confirmed  by  tbe  result 
of  almost  every  similar  enterprise  in  Mexico.  They  show  frhat  alter  a  certain  depth  has  been 
reached  and  no  drain  tunnels  constructed,  the  mines  have  been  abandoned  and  the  proprie- 
tors ruined. 
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St  Clair  Duport,  who  publiflhed  a  work  on  the  mines  of  ^lexico  in  1843,  gives  a  general 
sketch  of  mining  operations,  which  is  a  perfect  representation  of  recent  experience  in  Csli* 
iomia  and  Nevada.     He  sajs : 

"Op«>ning  a  mine  by  accident,  somebody  discovers,  guided  by  the  croppings  elevated 
above  the  soil,  quartz  containing  some  metal.  He  exposes  some  pieces  to  white  heat,  an^  if 
he  discovers  thereon  globules,  or  pearls  of  silver,  he  takes  up  ttio  claim.  The  discoverer 
now  geeks  partners  with  capital  to  woik  this  claim,  as  generally  the  means  of  one  man  are 
not  sufficient  for  such  an  enterprise.  At  first  tbey  gencrallv  seek  to  extract  the  ore  by  fol- 
lowiog  down  on  the  vein,  and  open  a  number  of  shafts  along  its  course ;  but  in  the  f&aine  ratio 
as  these  shafts  inorease  in  depth  the  water  increases  too  ;  galleries  and  iiew  shafts  become 
necessary,  and  finally,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  largest  portion  of  the  yield  has  be«n 
expended  in  such*operations,  particularly  in  mines  which  are  not  extraordinarily  rich  Id 
minerals,  the  work  has  to  stop  on  account  of  bad  air  and  abundance  of  water,  the  'iraprove' 
ments  being  ef  bo  further  use. 

**  The  owners  now  look  for  new  partners  ;  if  the  vein  presents  probabilitie-s  of  richness  at 
a  greater  depth,  persons  can  be  found  who,  for  a  portion  of  the  stock,  generally  for  half, 
advance  the  necessary  means,  which  is  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  yield  of  the  mine. 

*' After  the  water  has  been  removed,  and  the  snafts  and  galleries  are  made,  and  really  rich 
ore  is  found,  then  commences  the  good  time  of  the  mine.  Arrived  at  a  depth  where  silrer 
generally  is  abundaat,  and  when  tno  expenses  to  bring  the  water  and  ore  to  the  surface  are 
not  too  great,  mining  is  a  good  paying  business ;  that  is  what  is  called  in  the  miner's  laa* 
guage  */a  bonanzm.^  This  time  is  hoped  for  with  ardent  desire,  not  only  by  the  owners  of  the 
mine  and  the  miners  employed,  but  also  by  the  entire  neighborhood.  In  this  ca^e  labor,  and 
all  necessary  articles  for  mining,  are  in  demand,  and  well  paid  for ;  the  money  earned  with 
ease  is  spent  freely,  and  everybody  in  the  whole  mining  region  having  any  claims  is  fall  of 
hopes  to  strike  it  equally  rich.  The  buildings  for  the  reduction  of  ores  are  now  erected,  and 
veiy  often  in  a  style  altogether  too  costly  for  their  use.  Next,  underground  works  are  coa- 
structed  to  facilitate  the  hoisting  of  ore  and  water.  In  case  the  mines  in  *b(manza^he\ongto 
private  individuals,  these  works  are  executed  on  a  substantial  basis,  with  a  view  of  useful- 
uess  for  the  future.  But  in  most  coses,  when  a  mine  is  divided  amongst  a  number  of  share- 
holders, they  present  such  a  diversity  of  ideas  that  they  often  cannot  agree  upon  anything  at 
all,  except  to  extract  the  most  money  firom  their  mine  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  witbuat 
even  looking  ahead  for  a  few  months.  For  this  rea.son  we  cannot  find  one  single  well- 
worked  gallery  in  such  mines.  Tho  richest  ore  is  torn  from  the  mine,  and  less  rick  ore 
remains  untouched  to  be  taken  out  when  *  la  bonanza'  ceases.  It  is  difficult  to  understaod 
why  in  times  of  prosperity  a  small  portion  of  the  yield  is  not  spent  to  make  new  dcvelopmentf. 

Abandonment  of  the  Mine. — "  The  pay  streak  once  traversed,  and  the  increased  depth 
rendering  the  price  of  extraction  too  considerable,  the  *  bonanza '  ceases.  The  less  rich  ore 
left  in  the  mine  is  now  taken  out,  and  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  being  the  keeping  down 
of  the  water,  tho  lower  qualities  of  ore  are  abaudoned. 

*'  The  reserved  middle  class  of  oros  will  pay  expenses  to  explore  the  mine  for  a  while,  bat 
the  time  arrives  when  a  day's  work,  or  tho  value  of  a  pound  of  ore,  ceases  to  pay,  and  the 
mine  is  thereafter  entirely  abandoned." 

The  author  of  the  above  description  of  mining  operations  in  Mexico,  written  2.5  years  ago, 
could  not  have  given  a  more  truthful  account  of  operations  in  the  Comstock  lode  had  he 
spent  the  last  six  or  seven  years  in  Virginia  City.  Our  mining  companies  have  been  par- 
suiag  exactly  tho  same  course,  and  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Mexican  prede- 
cessors. Ruin  of  the  owners  and  abandonment  of  the  mines  has  oeen  the  result  there ;  rain 
and  abandonment  must  follow  upon  the  suicidal  course  pursued  here. 

Mining  im  Europe. — If  we  turn  to  Europe,  however,  we  find  that  mining  is  canied  oi 
with  intelligence,  economy,  and  with  a  view  to  permanency.  In  England  but  few  mmes 
are  located  at  any  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level,  and  deep  drainage  by  adits  is 
impossible.  But  each  mine  has  its  adit,  however  small  its  depth  may  be  beneath  the  surface, 
ana  in  stating  the  depth  of  shafts  in  England  they  are  given  from  the  adit  downwards ;  what 
is  above  the  adit  is  not  counted  at  all. 

The  most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  is  the  great  adit  in  Cornwall,  of 
which  an  English  writer  says : 

**The  advantages  of  working  mines  by  adits  are  well  shown  at  the  United  mines,  near 
Redruth,  where  an  adit  has  been  driven,  commencing  only  a  few  feet  abovo  the  sea  level, 
which,  with  its  branches,  has  a  length  of  from  30  to  40  miles,  and  a  depth  under  the  mioes 
of  from  180  to  420  feet.  By  means  of  this  work  a  saving  in  tho  consumption  of  coal  is 
effected  amonnling  to  24,000  tons  per  annnm.  This  magnificent  undertaking  was  completed 
in  1768." 

MlNEH  in  Germany.— The  mines  in  Germany  present  by  far  the  finest  field  for  studriD|r 
mining  operations  reduced  to  a  scicucr.  1  hero  mining  schools  and  learned  protcssors  Lave 
lor  years  prepared  young  men,  who  were  to  bo  placfd  in  charge  of  mines,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  varied  branches  reqiiiied  ol  mining  engmtcrs.  It  is  owing  quite  as 
much  to  intelligent  management  as  to  the  low  rates  of  wages  tliat  mines  arc  profitably 
worked  in  Gernmuy  which  would  be  considered  valueless  in  California  or  Novada.  There 
wv  bCQ  the  most  complete  systems  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  iniues  placed  beyond  the 
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nsnal  contiDgencies  of  snch  enterprises,  yielding  nearly  vniform  dividends,  and  regarded  by 
capitalists  as  good  security  for  investment. 

The  Frieberg  District.— A  few  years  since  it  was  pronosed  to  drain  the  Frieberg  min- 
ing district  by  an  adit-level  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  *i4  miles,  which  would  cut  tho 
vein  at  a  mean  depth  of  2,000  feet.  This  plan  was  vigorously  supported  by  Von  Beu&t  and 
other  eminent  mining  engineers,  and  received  the  sanction  of  tae  8axon  government.  This 
gigantic  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  but  a  deep  adit  is  now  being  driven,  which  will 
drain  the  mines  400  feet  below  the  present  deepest  natural  drainage,  and  will  have  a  length 
of  a  little  over  eight  miles.  It  is  eight  feet  wide,  nearly  10  feet  high,  and  rises  in  the  whole 
Instance  12  feet  6  inches. 

In  the  Harz  di-strict  some  mines  have  attained  an  immense  depth.  Tho  mine  of  Andreas- 
berg  has  a  depth  of  2,450  feet,  being  one  of  the  deepest  mines  in  the  world  :  adits  have  been 
there  for  centuries,  the  largest  of  which  was  completed  three  years  ago. 

The  Ernst  August  Tuknrl.— Wo  make  the  following  condensed  extract  from  a  report 
made  by  Br.  Geissler  concerning  this  great  work,  called  the  Ernst  August  tunnel,  after  the 
late  King  of  Hanover: 

**On  tne  22d  of  June,  1864,  a  drain  tunnel  was  completed  which  may  be  called  the  great- 
est work  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  To  explain  its  objects  and  importance  it  will  be  neces- 
•ary  to  give  the  following  details: 

*'The  mines  of  the  Harz  were  about  to  be  abandoned,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  about 
to  be  drowned  out  bv  water  l)eyond  redemption.  In  tho  course  of  time  the  explorations  iu 
those  mines  went  aeeper  and  deeper,  until  they  reached  a  depth  of  2,000  feet.  While  the 
higher  situated  galleries  ceased  to  yield  pay  ore  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  exceedingly  rich 
ores  discovered  in  the  lowest  levels  could  not  be  reached  on  account  of  great  bodies  of  water, 
which  pumps  and  engines  could  not  master,  and  the  lower  levels  h^  to  be.  for  the  time 
beitig.  abandoned 

**  There  have  been  drain  tunnels  in  the  Harz  for  a  long  time,  which  were  used  as  canals 
for  the  transportation  of  ores.  Already  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  mechani- 
cal means  to  remove  the  water  from  the  mines  weie  insufficient,  and  drain  tunnels  were  con- 
structed at  that  early  period.  The  first  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1525,  another  iu  1548,  one 
in  1551,  and  still  another  in  1573.  By  aid  of  those  tunnels  mining  was  continued  in  those 
districts  for  200  years,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  became  difficult  ng^in  to 
master  the  water. 

**  In  1791)  another  deep  tunnel — having  a  length,  inchiding  galleries,  of  57,000  feet,  er 
nearly  1 1  miles — was  completed.  But  this  also,  afterwards,  was  considered  insufficient  for 
future  purposes,  for  notwiihstanding  additional  engines  might  have  been  used  for  a  while, 
their  dimensions  and  cost  in  mines  which  had  reached  snch  an  enormous  depth  would  have 
been  very  great.  And,  after  all,  the  surest  and  cheapest  way  for  water  to  be  removed  is  by 
its  naturul  flow ;  the  engines  have  enough  to  do  in  pumping  the  water  up  to  the  Ernst  August 
tunnel,  as  that  gives  the  deepest  natural  drainage  which  can  ever  be  obtained. 

Description  of  Tunnel.— *' In  Ih5(»,  after  careful  surveys  and  duo  consideration,  the 
construction  of  the  Ernst  August  Tunnel  was  resolved  upon  ;  it  was  to  commence  at  Gitteldc, 
a  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  it  was  estimated  that  22  years  would  be 
required  for  its  completion,  but  it  only  took  a  little  over  half  that  time,  for  it  was  entirely 
completed  in  12  years  and  11  months.  Nine  shafts  had  been  sunk,  from  which  18  gal- 
leries or  drifts  were  run,  and  one  from  th<-  mouth,  so  that  the  work  progressed  from  19  diffor- 
eut  points.  The  connections  were  made  with  such  perfection  that  they  could  not  be  recx)g- 
nized  after  they  were  completed. 

**This  tunnel  has  a  uniform  fall  of  5  -j*^  inches  to  each  630  feet,  or  1  in  1,400;  its  height 
is  eight  feet  three  inches ;  its  width,*  five  teet  six  inches,  and  its  shape  that  of  an  egg.  1  ho 
water  has  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  use  of  long  flat-boats,  for  the  transportation  of  ore. 
A  part  of  the  water-course  is  covered  over,  to  be  u.^ed  as  a  sidewalk  for  the  miners." 

Necessity  of  a  Tunnel  to  the  Comstock  Lode.— We  have  thus  far  reviewed  the 
results  of  mining  experience  where  drain  tunnels  have  not  been,  and  where  they  have  been, 
constructed,  and  tho  cunclusion  your  committee  arrives  at  is,  that  a  deep  drain  tunnel  to  the 
Comst<»ck  lode  will  not  only  greatly  faciliiatc  mining  opi^rations,  but  is  an  absolute  necessity ; 
the  sooner  it  is  constructed  the  more  beneflt  will  be  derived  therefrom,  and  without  it  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  the  abandonment  of  those  mines  before  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

The  necee^ty  of  the  tunnel  having  been  sufficientlv  demonstrated,  it  remains  to  show  that 
the  ore  which  will  probably  be  obtained  from  these  mines  will  justify  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  first  queetion  to  be  examined  is,  whether  the  ore  in  the  Comstock  lode  extends  to  an 
unlimited  depth.  '  This  question  has  been  so  ablv  handled  by  Baron  Richthoten,  an  eminent 
geologist  of  the  highest  European  reputation,  that  wo  content  ourselves  by  givin,**  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  him  upon  this  subject,  in  February,  1^'),  and  published  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company.  For  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  geology  of  the  Washoe  country  we  refer  to  his  able  report,  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of 
this  institute. 

CoXTlNL'iTY  OF  THE  CoMSTOCK  LoDE. — Tho  learned  Baron  says:  "The  value  of  a  deep 
tminel  will,  of  course,  chiefly  depeud  upon  the  question  whether  thr-ce  mines  will  ever  bo 
worked  to  considerable  depth ;  that  is,  whether  the  Comstock  vein  will  extend  far  down,  and 
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whether  it  will  retain  its  metalliferous  chara'-'ter  in  depth.  Both  questions  will  hare  to  bo 
deeidecl  from  the  study  of  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  Comstock  vein,  and  from  compv 
ic^  the  results  with  the  obserrations  at  such  mines  in  other  countries  which  have  alrnidj 
been  worked  to  great  depth.  My  experience  on  the  Comstock  rein  is  based  on  close  and 
repeated  examinations  of  nearly  all  the  mines  ou  its  course.  I  believe  I  concur  with  almost 
everybody  who  has  had  equal  experience  about  them,  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  true  fissure 
vein,  of  extraordinary  length,  and  extending  downwards  much  further  than  any  mining 
works  will  ever  be  able  to  be  carried  on.  It  would  be  too  lengthy  to  enumerate  the  various 
reasons  which  lead  most  positively  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  now  assumed  almost  universallj 
as.a  fact,  and  the  number  of  those  who  consider  it  as  a  gash  vein,  or  a  system  of  gash  veins, 
is  fast  diminishing. 

**As  to  the  downward  continuance  of  the  ore-bearing  character,  every  instance  goes  to 
show  that  the  average  yield  in  precious  metals  remains  about  the  Bame  at  erery  depth. 
Some  mines  had  accumulations  of  ore  near  the  surface,  (Ophir,  Mexican,  Gold  Hill:) in 
others  they  commenced  very  near  under  the  surface,  (Gould  and  Currj,  Potosi,  Yellow 
Jacket,  Belcher;)  at  others,  again,  considerable  work  had  to  be  done  before  bodies  of  ore  of 
any  amount  were  struck,  (Chollar,  the  southern  part  of  Gold  Hill,  Uncle  Sam,  and  others;) 
and  some  which  had  no  ore  heretofore,  appear  to  hav<e  good  prospects  to  find  it  soon.  The 
tact  that  some  rich  bodies  of  ore,  which  were  found  near  the  surface,  gave  out  at  a  depth  of 
a  few  hundred  feet,  induced  the  common  belief  that  the  Comstock  vein  was  becoming  poorer 
in  it£  lower  parts.  But  the  explorations  of  the  last  few  months  hare  entirely  defe^ed  this 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  enormous  amount  of  bullion  which  is  being  produced  by  the 
nines  at  present  may  almost  appear  to  preve  that  the  vein  is  improving  in  depth.  But  this 
conclusion  is  probabl;^  equally  tallacious,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  many  mines  have 
been  developed  at  different  levels  and  ore  is  being  extracted  from  several  of  those.  Hoisting 
works  and  the  mode  of  extracting  the  ore  have  also  been  improved,  and  of  course  help  to 
increase  the  daily  produce.  This  average  equality  of  the  produce  of  the  yein  at  diffeieut 
levels  is  not  onlv  true  for  the  amount  of  ore  extracted  but  also  for  its  yield.  The  rich  body 
of  ore  in  the  Opnir  and  Mexican  mines  forms  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  as  none  of  equal 
average  percentage  in  silver  and  gold  has  been  found  again.  Even  the  relative  proportion 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore  has  not  undergone  any  material  change,  though  the  bullion,  on 
account  of  the  more  imperfect  process  of  reduction,  contained  at  first  proportionally  more 
gold  than  at  present. 

''There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  equality  of  average  produce  and  yield  throughont 
the  entire  length  of  the  vein  will  continue  downward  to  any  depth ;  besides  the  very  obvi- 
ous theoretical  conclusion  that  vast  amounts  of  silver  could  not  be  carried  into  the  fissure 
from  the  overlying  or  enclosing  rocks,  but  naturally  had  to  rise  from  unknown  depths, 
through  the  channel  of  the  fissure  itself,  to  be  deposited  in  it  where  the  conditions  for  subti- 
mati on  or  precipitation  were  given  in  its  open  space;  experience  in  other  countries  by  no 
means  shows  of  a  regular  decrease  or  increase  in  yield  as  of  common  occurrence,  though 
either  of  them  may  happen.  More  commonly,  the  produce  of  true  fissure  veins  in  precious 
metals  has  been  found  to  be  about  constant.*' 

The  Baron  wrote  the  above  over  two  years  ago ;  the  explorations  made  since  that  time  in 
the  Hale  and  Norcross  and  other  mines,  strongly  confirm  the  views  expressed  by  him. 

Nearly  all  writers  whe  have  specially  studied  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  minersl 
veins  in  depth  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  will  give  an  extract  upon  this  sub* 
ject  from  an  eminent  French  writer,  M.  Burat.    He  says : 

\'  In  all  countries  where  isolated  veins  are  worked,  a  large  number  of  them  have  been 
abandoned  and  taken  up  again ;  abandoned  because  accidents  or  barren  streaks  rendered  the 
working  burdensome,  and  afterwards  taken  up  again,  when  they  have,  by  the  aid  of  capital, 
been  made  productive  mines.  The  same  veins  have  been  declared  to  be  rich  or  exhausted 
for  these  reasons  at  different  times ;  exhausted  always  when  the  owners  were  discouraged, 
and  rich  after  the  execution  of  further  works  had  pierced  the  barren  places.  These  are  the 
^facts  of  which  we  will  lelate  several  examples,  and  by  which  we  intend  to  prove  that  each 
'reworking  of  a  vein  after  an  abandonment  more  or  less  long,  bears  witness  of  the  continuity 
of  mineral  veins  in  depth." 

Burat  and  other  prominent  writers  recite  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  but  wo  cannot 
give  place  to  them  in  this  report. 

THE  SUTRO  TUNWEL. 

The  proposed  tunnel  begins  3^  miles  below  Dayton,  between  Corral  and  Webber  canons. 
The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  Savage  Works  is  a  little  over  four  miles,  bat 
as  iho  Comstock  lode  dips  to  the  east,  it  will  be  cut  in  20,]7d  feet.  It  will  pass  through  the 
different  ledges  in  Silver  Star  and  other  districts  nearly  at  right  angles.  Allowing  a  grade 
of  one  inch  in  100  foot,  or  four  and  four-trjiths  feet  per  mile,  it  will  be  1,922  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  Savage  Works.  The  topography  of  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  sinking 
shalts,  four  of  which  are  proposed  to  be  put  down.  Tlioy  will  not  only  supply  the  tunnel 
with  fresh  air,  but  will  greatly  expedite  work,  as  drifts  can  be  run  each  way  atler  reaching 
the  grade  of  the  tunnel.  The  distance  of  the  first  shaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  4,(/7U 
feet;  depth,  443  feet;  second  shaft  from  first,  5,150  leet;  depth,  9d0  feet;  third  shaft  from 
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iiecond,  4,060  feet ;  deptbj, 436  feet;  fourth  shaft  from  third,  4,654  feet ;  depth,  1.360  feet ; 
from  fourth  shaft  to  Comstock  lode,  2,244  feet;  depth,  ],942  feet.  These  are  convenient  dis- 
tances for  working  and  ventilation.  The  mouth  is  about  one  and  a  half  mile  from  Carson 
river,  and  150  feet  above  high-water  mark.  There  is  a  gradual  descent  for  about  one-third 
of  a  mile,  in  which  a  fall  of  100  feet  is  obtained,  giving  sufficient  area  for  dumping  and  mill 
sites. 

The  vertical  section  of  the  tunnel  through  rock  not  requiring  any  support  is  a  circle  of  12 
feet  diametar,  with  ofi^ts  3^  feet  from  the  bottom,  about  one  foot  wide,  which  support  the 
superstructure  of  the  railroad  track  to  be  used  for  removing  ore  and  debris  from  the  mine. 
The  space  under  the  superstructure  is  for  drawing  the  water  from  the  lode.  Where  timber 
supports  are  required  to  sustain  the  adjacent  rock,  the  top  is  level,  and  10  feet  wide,  clear  of 
the  framing;  height  eight  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  timbers  supporting  the  railroad,  where  it 
is  12  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  Below  this  there  is  a  triangular  space,  three  feet  seven  inches  in 
depth,  forming  the  water  way. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  construction  have  been  very  ably  discussed  in  a  lengthy  report 
by  R.  G.  Carlyle,  esq.,  covering  some  200  pages  of  manuscript,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
well-executed  diagrams.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  resided  some  years  in  Virginia  City,  when  he  was 
the  engineer  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  Company,  and  appears  to  bo  thoroughly  familiar  with 
everrtning  connected  with  mining  in  that  country.  Tne  minuteness  with  which  he  goes  into 
the  details  of  the  proposed  work,  the  elaborate  calculations  into  which  he  enters,  and  the 
scmpolous  manner  in  which  he  weighs  his  conclusions,  entitle  his  report  to  careful  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  results  he  has  obtained. 
The  basis  of  his  calculations  is  the  experience  of  himself  and  others  in  mining  near  Virginia 
City,  and  the  statements  of  fiaron  Richthofen  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  material 
encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel.    The  Baron  says : 

**The  facilities  of  excavating  the  tunnel  would  depend  maiolv  upon  the  quality  of  the 
rock  through  which  it  will  pass.  It  is  a  remarkably  fortunate  incident  that  the  route  selected 
by  Mr.  Sutro  not  only  gives  the  greatest  depth,  is  the  shortest,  has  the  best  facilities  for 
working  shafts,  but  promises  also  in  this  respect  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  The  first 
6,UO0  or  7,000  feet  will  be  through  trachyte  and  trachvtic  breccia,  which  in  a  broad  semicir- 
cular belt  of  prominent  hills,  swing  from  Dayton  by  the  Sugarloaf  to  Washoe  valley. 
Trachy tic  breccia  may  easilv  be  worked  by  the  pick,  yet  is  ordinarily  solid  and  dry  enough 
to  require  no  timbering.  An  idea  of  its  excellent  qualities  for  tunnelling  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  in  Hungary  wine  cellars  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  are  with  preference 
excavated  in  this  kind  of  rock.  The  solid  trachyte  is  an  excellent  blasting  rock.  Its  supe- 
rior qualities  have  caused  its  general  use  in  Washoe  for  building  material :  it  was  as  such 
applied  in  the  construction  of  the  solid  masonry  of  Gould  and  Curry  mill.  With  the  use  of 
the  drilling  machine  of  Mount  Cenis,  speedy  work  will  be  madu  in  this  rock.  The  next 
2,500  feet  will,  to  all  probability,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  rock,  some  of  which  will  be  rather 
bard.  The  following  10,000  teet  to  the  cutting  of  the  vein  will  most  likely  consist  of  the 
same  material  as  is  traversed  by  the  numerous  tunnels  which  lend  at  i^resent  to  the  Comstock 
vein.  This  rock  (trachytic  greenstone)  would  ofl'cr  some  obstacles  it  ii  were  in  an  undccom- 
posed  state.  But  from  the  general  nature  of  its  decomposition,  which  evidently  was  per- 
formed from  below  by  ascending  steams  and  vapors  during  a  time  of  volcanic  action,  we 
beUeve  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  it  will  bo  found  for  the  entire  length  of  10,000 
feet  of  the  same  rotten  nature  as  in  the  shallow  tunnels  at  present  in  existence,  and  it  may 
have  to  be  timbered  the  whole  distance." 

Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  as  follows  in  regard  to  his  experience  with  the  two  principal  kinds  of 
rock  to  be  encountered : 

**  While  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  as  their  chief  engineer,  we  used  solid 
tmchyte  for  building  purposes,  taken  from  a  c^uarry  on  the  side  of  the  Sugarloaf  mountain. 
I  had,  therefore,  considerable  opportunity  ot  learning  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
stone.  It  is  not  porous,  but  is  very  close  in  its  nature,  has  very  few  seams,  no  grains  or 
special  tendency  to  fracture  in  any  particular  direction.  It  is  rather  soft,  and,  in  consequence, 
is  easily  drilled  to  any  desired  shape.  The  rock  drills  well  and  blasts  freely,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  cohesion  on  account  of  its  many  component  parts.  The  rock  does  not  air- 
slack  ;  op  the  contrary,  it  grows  harder  by  exposure." 

This  rock  is  extensively  u.sed  for  building  purposes ;  all  the  stone  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Dayton  are  constructed  of  it. 

His  experience  in  working  greenstone  porphyry  he  gives  as  follows : 

'*  This  class  of  rock  is  traversed  by  several  tunnels  to  the  Comstock  lode,  all  of  which  were 
easily  worked,  and  they  had  to  be  supported  by  timber.  The  Gould  and  Curry  lower  tunnel 
is  the  only  exception  to  this,  as  it  pas8<*d  ihrcugh  1,400  feet  of  undccomposed  rock,  which 
was  not  difficult  to  work  on  account  of  its  fuvurabic  .stnititication;  powder  was  used  but  to 
a  small  extent,  and  this  for  the  purpose  only  of  shnkiug  the  mass.  The  remaining  800  feet 
to  the  lode  had  to  be  timbered,  as  the  rock  would  not  support  itself.  The  whole  length  of 
this  tunnel,  2,200  feet,  was  run  from  one  working  point  in  486  working  days,  or  16  months ; 
the  work,  however,  was  distributed  over  a  period  of  two  years,  us  it  did  not  progress  steadily. 
The  average  daily  progress  was  nearly  five  feet." 
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Mr.  Carlyle  estimates  that  ]0,C-3r>  lineal  feet  of  tuunel  will  be  through  solid  rock,  and 
9,643  throiigh  decomposed  rock  reqiiinng  timbering, 

Shaft  No.  1  is  7^  feet  by  13^  feet,  and  shafts  Nob.  2,  3,  and  4  are  7^  feet  by  14  feet,  outside 
of  planking.  They  are  timbered  and  planked  from  top  to  bottom,  and  divided  into  twocom- 
partmcuts — one  for  piUBpingout  the  water,  and  the  other  for  raising  the  excavated  materiftl. 

Preliminary  tunnels  are  driven  from  the  bettom  of  these  shafts  in  both  directions  till  tbej 
meet.  These  tunnels  are  in  solid  rock,  five  feet  in  width  and  seven  feet  high,  the  top  being 
a  semicircle.  In  rock  reouiring  timbering  they  are  of  a  box-shape,  four  feet  wide  on  top,  five 
feet  on  bottom,  and  six  ieet  (our-  inches  inside  of  the  timbering,  with  a  channel  below  for 
drainage. 

TiMi<:  REQUIRED  TO  FINISH  Tlnnbl.— "The  time  required  to  sink  the  different  shafts 
on  the  Sutro  tunnel,  and  make  connections  of  the  drifts  from  the  same,  I  estimate  as  foi- 
lows,  on  the  basis  that  four  feet  can  be  sunk  per  day  on  the  shafts,  and  ^ve  feet  made  on 
the  drifts : 

**  Connection  from  drift  No.  1  in  462  working  days. 

**  Connection  from  drift  No.  2  in  693  working  days. 

*'  Connection  from  drift  No.  3  in  708  working  days. 

**  Connection  from  drift  No.  4  in  815  working  days. 

"  Since  all  these  shafts  would  be  progressing  at  tne  same  time,  the  connections  from  shafts 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  made  before  those  of  No.  4,  and  the  whole  time,  therefore,  required 
to  finish  a  preliminary  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  815  days. 

**Thc  enlargement  of  this  preliminary  tunnel  will  progress  from  the  mouth  from  time  to 
time  as  the  connections  are  made,  and  will  bo  completed  up  to  a  point  midway  between  shafts 
three  and  four  by  the  time  the  last  connection  is  finished.  From  that  point  4,618  feet  would 
still  remain  to  be  enlarged,  which  would  occupy  116  days.  The  total  time,  therefore, 
required  to  complete  the  tSutro  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  931  days,  or  two  yean, 
six  months,  and  21  days." 

The  committee  would  remark  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  rock  for  4,618  feet,  that  esti- 
mating the  sectional  area  at  nine  yards,  the  amount  is  only  13,854  cubic  yards,  on  which,  as 
the  cut  can  be  worked  all  along  the  top  and  at  the  two  ends,  sufficient  number  of  men  can 
be  employed  to  remove  it  in  the  time  indicated. 

Mr.  Carlyle  then  cites  numerous  instance-s  of  shafts  sunk  by  different  companies,  and  tun- 
nels driven  to  the  Comstock  lode,  which  prove  that  his  estimate  of  four  feet  per  day  in  6iDkiD<r 
shafts,  and  five  feet  in  driving  tunnels,  whenever  prosecuted  with  energy,  is  confirmed  by 
experience,  making  due  allov\  ance  for  their  size  ana  other  circumstances,  which  in  some  cases 
have  retarded  work. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  with  proper  energy,  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and 
provided  no  extraordinary  obstacles  are  encountered,  the  tunnel  might  be  finished  in  the  time 
stated,  but  it  is  so  well  known  that  delays  are  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind,  from  causes 
impossible  to  anticipate,  that  it  is  probable  that  an  additional  time  of  least  one  year  may  be 
occupied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  making  all  due  allowance  for  contingencies,  the  tunnel  can 
be  completed  iu  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  years. 


BE€TIOX    XX. 

EASTERN   NEVADA. 

The  eastern  Nevada  miniDg  region,  as  the  temi  is  used, is  understood  to  mcludo 
that  part  of  Nevada  constituting  the  counties  of  Lander, Nye, and  Lincoln;  being 
considerably  more  than  half  the  State ;  or  embracing  an  area  of  three  and  a  half 
degrees  of  longitude  and  seven  of  latitude,  if  we  include  the  portion  of  territory 
taken  from  Arizona  and  added  to  this  State  bv  an  act  of  the  39th  Confess ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  about  60,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to  the  entire 
State  of  New  Yo3t,  with  several  of  the  lesser  New  England  States  added.  This 
gFcat  region,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade,  was  almost  entirely  imknown 
to  the  world,  as  it  was  unoccupied  and  unexplored,  save  one  or  two  routes  travelld 
by  the  emigrant  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast,  li  batl 
been  crossed  along  the  line  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  upon  the  more  direct 
route,  part  of  which  is  now  the  road  taken  by  the  great  overland  mail.  Fieiuuut 
and  other  explorers  had  also  crossed  by  different  routes,  but  they  had  regank'J 
it  as  a  sterile  waste,  and  without  looking  for  minerals  or  what  might  give  \alue 
to  the  country,  sought  only  for  routes  or  passes  by  which  they  could  most  expo- 
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flifionsly  leave  it.  So  little  was  learned  from  these  explorations  that  until 
%yitliia  a  few  years  past  the  country  had  been  mtuked  upon  the  maps  as  an  unex- 
]>lored  reo^ion,  generally  destitute  of  vegetation  and  water,  and  sparsely  occupie<l 
by  a  homeless,  wandering,  and  degraded  race  of  Indians.  The  <lesolation  and 
sterility,  not  only  of  this  particidar  region,  but  of  all  the  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Siena  Nevada,  had  become  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  wish  had  been  expressed  that  these  ranges  of  mouiit.iins  might 
come  together,  and  this  great  region  be  obliterated  fi'ora  tin;  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  country  throughout  the  "great  liasin'^  indic;itt»s 
that  a  partial  elimination  has  taken  place,  as,  topographically  it  presents  the 
appeamnce  of  having  onc«  been  a  vast  plain,  which  being  pressed  by  the  two 
great  mountain  ranges  bordering  on  the  east  and  west,  broke  or  wrinkled  the 
surface  into  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  whose  axial  lines  quite  regularly  extend 
north  and  south.  These  (^omigations  mx)  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude.  A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  section  is,  that  it  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  its  streams, 
which,  though  generally  small,  are  quite  numerous,  flow  from  the  niountiiins  to 
the  valleys,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  valleys,  and  then  an^ 
lost  in  the  sand.  The  mountains,  Avhidi  rise  precipitously,  are  from  a  few 
hundred  to  5,000  feet  above  the  subjacent  plain,  and  as  the  general  elevation 
of  the  plains  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  lofty  peaks  attain  an 
altitude  above  tide- water  of  10,000  feet.  These  hills  and  mountains  are  usually 
covered  with  scanty  patches  of  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany  trees,  funushing  excel- 
lent fuel,  but  generally  valueless  for  building  material,  although  th'Vv?  are  local- 
ities where  there  are  gi'oves  of  ])ine,  from  which  a  fair  quality  of  luiulier  is  manu- 
factured. These  hills  and  valleys,  if  forbidding  in  their  general  aspect,  and 
apparently  barren,  produce  a  most  excellent  and  notricious  species  of  bunch  grass, 
and  constitute  a  very  superior  grazing  coutitry  ;  while  in  the  many  canons  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  all  tho  lai'go  valleys,  are  tracts  of  land  of  an  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive character.  The  lands  susceptible  of  prolitable  tillage  amount  in  tlie 
figgregate  to  a  considerable  area,  and  are  capable  of  fumishing  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  grown  in  temperate  climates.  The  glasses,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables are  of  good  qixility.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  can  be  conducted  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  will  be  great  assistants  to  the  chief  resoiu*ce  of  the  countr}^ — 
mining.  The  mineral-bearing  veins  of  eastern  NeVada  were  lirst  made  known 
in  1862,  at  the  time  when  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  develo})- 
mentfl  made  upon  the  "  Comstock  ledge,"  and  from  which  near  $75,000,000  of 
silver  have  been  taken.     The  history  of  this  discovery  says : 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1H62,  William  H.  Talcott,  an  attache  of  the  stajje  station  at 
Jacobs's  Springs,  a  post  on  the  transcontinental  stage  route,  while  hauling  wood  from  the 
hillside,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Austin,  aiscovered  a  vein  of  metal-bearing  quartz, 
and  carried  a  small  quantity  with  him  to  the  sUtion.  The  rock  proving  to  contain  silver,  tho 
ledge  was  located  as  a  mining  claim,  and  named  tho  Pony,  as  tlie  discoverer  had  formerly 
been  a  rider  of  the  pony  express.  On  tho  lOlh  day  of  May,  1W2,  a  mining  district  was 
formed,  inchidinsr  an  area  75  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and  20  miles  north  and  south, 
and  named  the  l^cese  river  mining  district.  A  code  of  laws  was  adopted  alter  the  custom 
uf  miners,  and  William  M.  Talcott,  the  discoverer,  elected  recorder,  and  tho  claims  already 
di>;coveied  were  recorded. 

The  extent  of  the  district  east  and  west  is  nominally  75  miles,  but  really  it 
only  extends  from  the  western  baae  of  tho  mountain  to  the  summit,  about  throe 
miles. 

This  was  tlio  iuaurxnration  of  tho  Reese  river  mining  region.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  n  i  iiiiiU  stream  called  Reese  river,  ih)wiug  from  south  to  north 
through  the  valley  which  l>orders  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  The  extreme 
lengiii  of  Reese  nver  is  about  150  miles,  when  it  empties  into  the  Humboldt, 
but  the  water  usually  sinks  and  is  lost  before  reaching  the  latter  streaiu.  Tho 
valley  averages  about  live  miles  in  width,  and  contains  some  good  agricultural 
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land.  The  mountain  range  in  which  the  silver  was  found  received  the  name  of 
"Toiyabce,"  an  Indian  word,  meaning  a  range  of  hills.  This  range  is  of  about 
tlie  same  length  as  the  river,  and  is  from  5  to  15  miles  broad  through  its  base, 
and  rises  above  the  subjacent  valley  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  geologically 
composed  of  primitive  rocks,  of  which  granite  or  gneiss  and  slate  are  the  princi- 
pal, with  quartr.ite,  limestone,  serpentine,  porphyry,  and  others  as  occasional 
vaiietioB.  In  all  are  found  veins  of  quartz-bearing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  and  other  metals.  In  its  general  cliaracter,  appearance,  and  forma- 
tion it  resembles  the  numerous  other  ridges  running  parallel  to  it  through  tlie 
country,  and  from  10  to  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  separated  by  vallevs 
generallv  containing  a  proportion  of  tolerable  soil,  yet  unoccupied  and  irrcclaimed. 

The  discovery  of  silver  being  made  known,  the  news  spread  rapidly  and  the 
people  flocked  to  the  locality.  Situated  on  the  line  of  the  overland  stage  and 
telegraph,  it  was  convenient  to  reach.  The  wte  for  a  large  town  was  sturveyed, 
and  Austin  was  built ;  now  incorporated  as  a  city,  with  its  mayor  and  board  of 
aldermen,  city  officers,  police,  a  city  hall,  a  daily  newspaper,  saloons  and  stores, 
a  national  bank,  private  banks  and  assay  offices,  costly  churches,  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  public  halls  and  lecture  rooms,  comfortable  private  dwellings,  gas- 
works for  lighting  the  city,  water-works  and  pipes  supplying  the  houses,  sewered 
streets,  stages  running  in  all  directions,  and  the  telegraph  connecting  it  with  all 
parts  of  the  world — in  fact,  possessing  the  usual  features  of  a  city.  Referri  ng  again 
to  the  history  of  Austin  in  the  directory  of  the  city,  the  writer  says  :  "  CentRilly 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  is  the  young  and  happy  city  ©f  Austin.  Should  its 
locality  be  sought  for  on  the  map  of  America,  it  will  be  found  where  is  usually 
marked  the  vacancy  of  the  '  unexplored  regions,'  in  latitude  30°  29'  30",  and 
in  longitude  west  from  Washington  40°  4',  or  117°  5'  west  from  Greenwcb, 
England,  being  almost  precisely  in  the  geographical  centre  of  Nevada." 

This  centre  is  conveniently  reached  from  the  east  or  west,  and  without  hard- 
ship or  danger.  The  great  trans-continental  highway  runs  through  it  with  a 
daily  stage,  mail,  and  express.  Two  other  stages,  running  between  Austin  and 
the  Paciilc,  cany  passengers  and  fi-eiglit  Hi  very  low  rates.  By  daily  stage  the 
joimiey  from  San  Francisco  to  Austin  is  j)erformed  in  four  days,  at  the  cost  of 
$50.  By  the  other  stages  the  tirm^  is  greater  by  one  or  more  days ;  the  cost  is 
from  $15  to  $30.  The  road  is  good,  and  fixjight  wagons  bearing  10,000  to  15,000 
pounds  weight  are  taken  oveV  it.  The  distance  to  San  Francisco  is  473  miles, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  travelled  by  steamboat  and  railroad.  From  the  east 
tlie  tmveller  leaves  the  Missouri  river  by  the  cai*8  of  the  Union  Paciilc  railroad 
or  its  branches.  After  the  present  year  (1867)  the  cars  will  quickly  and  easily 
bear  him  GOO  miles  westward  over  the  great  plains,  and  thence  by  stage  900 
miles  through  Bridgei*  Pas.s  by  Salt  Lake  to  Austin,  requiring  about  10  days  of 
tiavel.  Great  bodies  of  immigrants  cross  annually  with  their  own  conveyances, 
subsisting  their  animals  upon  the  native  grasses,  or,  as  may  be  done  at  the  prec^ent 
time,  purchasing  forage  which  is  produced  at  the  settlements  along  the  ror.d. 
This  mode  of  travel  greatly  lessens  the  expense,  but  requires  fi-om  40  to  60  days 
for  the  joumey. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Nevada,  which  are  recognized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  pei-mit  miners  upon  the  discovery  of  metal-bearing  lodes  in  an  unoc- 
wipied  locality  to  organize  a  mining  ilistrict,  designate  its  bounds,  pass  a  code  of 
laws  regulating  the  location  and  tenure  of  mining  property,  and  choose  a  reconler 
of  locations.  These  districts  are  usually  from  10  to  20  miles  square,  though  gov- 
erned by  the  physical  features  of  the  country  and  the  contiguity  of  other  districts. 

Reese  Hiveu  Distiiict — How  Claims  are  Acquiked. — Reese  River  dis- 
trict. Lander  county,  was  the  fii'st  organized,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
suiTounding  country.  Its  mineral  belt  comprises  an  area  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Toivabee  mountains,  about  two  miles  in  width  and  seven  in  leni^h. 
Tho  aiiuensions  were  foraierly  greater,  but  the  area  mentioned  comprises  wiiat 
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is  now  considered  as  tlio  district.  Upon  organization  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted 
regulating  the  size  and  manner  of  location  of  mining  claims.  The  law  as  first 
passed  accorded  to  the  locators  of  a  vein  the  ground  and  all  the  mineral  it  con- 
tained for  a  width  of  200  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  located.  In  a  few  months 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  population,  and  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to 
i-estrict  ownership  to  the  lodo  or  vein  actually  discovered  and  located,  with  the 
privilege  of  occupying  the  surface  necessary  for  worldng  the  mine.  The  mining 
laws  of  other  districts  in  eastern  Nevada  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
Reese  river.  The  laws  of  Congress  acknowledge  the  validity  of  those  rules 
and  permit  miners  to  go  upon  the  public  lands  and  take  possession  of  the  mines, 
promising  no  interference.  These  laws  explain  themselves.  The  ground  is 
public  and  open  to  all  the  world.  Any  man  can  go  upon  it,  and  by  finding  a 
vein  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other  ore  can  make  it  his  own,  and  is  assured  and 
protected  in  his  title.  In  no  other  country  is  such  a  privilege  given.  A  country 
stored  with  wealth  invites  the  people  of  all  the  earth  to  come  and  take  possession 
and  become  independent  land-owners  and  miners. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  district  over  6,000  locations  have  been  made,  but  this 
does  not  indicate  the  number  of  distinct  silver-bearing  veins  known  to  exist 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  known  value.  These  veins  are  in  the  granite  rock, 
and  are  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  They  generally  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast  and  a  dip  to  the  northeast. 
A  movement  of  the  rock  has  at  some  places  been  made,  and  these  ledges  are 
broken  or  have  "  faults,"  and  the  angle  of  their  dip  is  not  so  great. 

Mode  of  Working. — The  veins  are  usually  explored  by  means  of  an  inclined 
shaft  commencing  where  the  ore  appears  at  the  surface,  and  following  down  with 
the  dip  of  the  ledge.  When,  after  thus  sinking  a  distance  sufticient  to  render 
certain  the  existence  and  character  of  the  vein,  it  is  thought  desii*al)le  to  open  it 
ad  a  mine,  and  to  work  it  conveniently,  a  perpendicular  shaft  is  sunk  at  a  point 
some  distance  from  the  outcrop,  as  the  ground  permits,  calculating  to  pierco  the 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface.  These  shafts  are  of 
different  dimensions,  the  best  being  about  5  by  15  feet.  The  cost  of  sinking 
8uob  a  shai't  and  securely  timbering  it  is  about  S60  per  foot  of  depth. 

Descriptioji  of  Ores. — ^A  belt  of  silver-bearing  veins  runs  from  Marshall 
caiion,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  northerly  to  tlie  Amador  district,  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles.  This  belt  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  In  it  are 
a  great  number  of  parallel  veins  similar  in  character  and  generally  rich.  The 
different  localities  are  designated  aa  follows,  commencing  at  the  south :  Miguel 
cation,  Marshall's  canon,  Union  hill,  Central  hill.  Lander  hill.  Emigrant  canon, 
Telegi-aph  canon,  Yankee  Blade,  and  New  York  ravine,  the  northern  line  of  the 
disUict  separating  it  from  Amador.  Each  of  these  localities  is  locally  known 
for  its  particular  mines  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  development.  Those  of 
the  district  most  systematically  opened  are  the  Great  Eastern,  Timoke,  Oregon, 
North  Star,  Florida,  Magnolia,  Savage,  Diana,  Troy,  Buel  North  Star,  Provi- 
dencia,  Kaleseed,  and  some  others  on  Lander  hill,  in  the  city  of  Austin,  and 
within  an  area  of  a  few  hundred  yards  square.  These  are  veins,  the  ganguo 
being  quartz,  of  10  inches  to  two  feet  in  width,  of  highly  concentrated  ore,  eassily 
and  cheaply  mined.  On  Central  hill  aie  the  North  River,  Uubbard,  Naiad 
Queen,  Penobscot,  and  others,  which  are  well  developed  and  have  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  bullion.  On  Union  hill  are  the  Whitlatch  Union, 
Camargo,  Silver  Chamber,  and  Tuscarora,  from  which  bullion  has  been  taken. 
At  Yankee  Blade  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  Confidence,  Maggie,  Ontario,  Yan- 
kee Blade,  Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade,  Miami,  Chase,  Metaconi,  Midas,  Green 
Emigrant,  Vineyard,  Veddei',  and  Sclavonia,  most  developed  and  of  tlie  best 
promise,  while  many  othei*8  are  located,  partially  developed,  and  regarded  as 
valuable.  A  catalogue  of  the  lociitions  made  in  the  district,  or  an  opinion 
regar<ling  them,  would  be  useless }  many  have  been  abandoned  after  some  slight 
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(Icvelopments.  The  general  character  of  the  ore  throughout  the  district  ib  the 
Bame  in  the  same  relative  positions.  At  the  surface,  and  to  the  depth  of  50  to 
70  feet,  where  water  is  found,  the  vein  matter  is  loose  and  friable,  has  a  dirty  or 
earth-stained  appearance,  and  the  silver  is  found  in  tlio  form  of  a  chloride  ore, 
inesenting  a  daik  or  straw-colored  appearance.  When  the  water  is  reached  the 
vein  matter  shows  the  white,  clear  quartz,  and  the  ore,  then  usually  an  antimo- 
nial  sulphuret,  is  quite  black,  and,  contrasted  with  the  white  quartz,  presents  a 
l)eautiful  appearance.  Its  value  is  readily  ascertained  by  one  experienced  in 
observing  it.  The  oi*e  taken  from  below,  where  the  water  has  long  existed  in 
the  earth,  often  contains  beautiful  crystals  of  silver.  From  these  mines  arc 
obtained  specimens  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  mineralogists,  the  lovers  of 
the  l>eautirul  and  unique,  and  the  cnriositv  hunter. 

The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  pei*mit  a  full  description  of  the  varieties  of 
oi-es,  nor  the  discussion  of  the  fonnations  of  the  veins.  It  will  suflice  to  notice 
the  manner  of  their  development,  and  to  show  their  value.  In  the  district,  as 
has  been  said,  are  more  than  6,000  locations  of  mines  of  500  to  2,000  feet  each. 
Probably  1,000  of  these  have  been  so  far  developed  as  to  prove  that  they  pos- 
sess a  vfiluo;  but  of  this  number  only  a  few  are  at  present  mined.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  noted  on  Lander  hill  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
ciiaracter  of  all  and  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  operations  to  Ix;  undertaken  in  the 
future. 

The  North  Star,  belonging  to  the  Manhattan  Company,  was  located  in 
1862.  In  its  firet  stages  of  development  it  was  opened  by  an  incline,  which 
exposed  chloride  of  silver  ore,  and  was  mined  with  some  profit.  At  a  greater 
dcjith  the  ore  was  a  sulphuret.  Subsequently  a  perpendicular  shaft  was  sunk, 
piercing  the  vein  at  the  depth  of  200  feet,  and  with  powerful  steam  hoisting 
machinery  the  mine  is  still  worked  with  profit.  The  vein  is  encased  in  granite, 
is  generally  about  14  inches  in  width,  and  is  mined  without  the  aid  of  powder. 
In  Februarv  last,  of  some  hundreds  of  tons  mined  and  reduced  at  the  mill  of  the 
company,  the  average  product  was  $240  per  ton  of  2,000  jwunds.  The  work- 
ings of  the  quai*ter  ending  June  30  show  507  tons,  and  a  product  of  8149  40 
|H'r  ton.  The  ore  found  in  this  mine,  as  in  all  the  others  in  the  district  when 
below  the  line  of  pennanent  water,  is  commonly  denominated  a  sulphuret, 
although  it  comprises  several  varieties  of  ore  containing  sulphur. 

The  Oregon  is  a  parallel  vein  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  North  Star, 
lielongs  to  the  same  company,  is  worked  by  the  aid  of  the  same  machinery,  and 
in  all  respects  resembles  it. 

The  Great  Eastern  is  opened  by  a  pei*pcndicular  shaft,  and  is  advanta- 
geously worked.  In  one  month,  to  the  labor  of  30  men  it  produced  137  tons  of 
ore,  which  retunied  of  bullion  an  average  of  $346  77  per  ton,  or  an  aggregate 
of  $47,o07  50.  The  vein  is  from  10  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  averaging  per- 
haps IS  inches.  The  gangue  is  a  clear  white  quartz,  and  the  ore,  which  consti- 
tutes a  large  percentage  of  the  vein,  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret,  or,  as  locally 
tcnncd,  a  ruby  silver,  irom  its  dark  red  or  ruby  color.  The  mine  was  iirst  opened 
by  an  incline  following  the  inclination  of  the  ledge,  Avliich  dipped  at  an  angle 
of  about  30°  from  a  horizontal,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet,  developing  much  good 
ore,  although  the  vein  was  very  nairow.  For  the  better  opening  of  the  mine  a 
perpendicular  shaft  was  sunlv  at  a  distance  of  400  feet  northeast  of  the  croppings, 
v*ljicli  pierced  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  At  this  depth  it  wfis  found  of 
greater  size  and  value  than  in  the  incline.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  date  of 
this  report  the  workings  should  be  in  barren  rock.  A  depth  of  350  feet  has 
been  reached,  and  extensive  explorations  have  been  made  without  finding  ore  of 
the  quality  which  lieietofore  made  its  workings  so  profitable.  The  mine  is 
worked  through  the  vertical  shal't  before  spoken  of,  Avhich  is  divided  into  com- 
partments to  create  a  current  of  air,  that  passes  down  one  compartment  and  np 
another,  affording  excellent  ventilation.     At  the  greatest  depth  (350  feet)  the 
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teTOperatnre  is  G0°  Fahrenheit.*  The  altitude  of  the  sarfiace  is  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mine  is  easily  drained,  discharging  20,000  gallons  daily. 
The  water  is  raised  in  a  bucket  by  a  steam  engine  of  oO-horso  power,  which  also 
does  the  work  of  hoisting  the  ore  and  waste  rock  from  the  mine,  which  amounts 
to  60  tons  per  diem.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  to  the  mill  and  milling 
is  as  agreed  upon.  If  the  entire  amount  of  bullion  produced  or  the  "clean-up" 
is  returned,  the  charge  is  $65  per  ton ;  but  if  the  miller  agrees  to  retmn  80  per 
centum  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore,  the  charge  is  $45  per  ton. 

The  Fi^ORiDA  vein  presents  many  characteristics  of  the  Gi*eat  Eastern,  is  in 
size  aV)out  the  same,  and  furnishes  the  same  quality  of  ore.  It  is  owned  by  tho 
New  York  and  Austin  Silver  Mining  Company,  and  is  mined  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  a  skilful  mining  engineer.  The  claim  is 
800  feet  in  length,  and  is  situated  near  the  centi*e  of  the  belt  passing  through 
Lander  hill.  Its  strike  follows  the  general  direction  of  veins  through  the  hill, 
l)ein^  northwest  and  southeast,  its  dip  being  29°  from  a  horizontal  plane.  Its 
development  under  the  present  management  commenced  August  18, 1866.  It  is 
opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  following  the  vein,  and  has  now  reached  a  depth  of 
350  feet.  From  this  incline  three  levels  are  ninning ;  the  first  at  a  depth  of  150 
feet,  which  has  extended  to  the  northwest  G5  feet,  and  above  which  for  a  width 
of  30  feet  the  ore  is  mined  out.  Through  this  mining  the  average  width  of  the 
vein  is  10  inches.  The  second  level  is  50  feet  below  the  first,  and  l)etween  tho 
two  all  the  ore  has  been  mined.  This  level  extends  to  the  southeast  a  distance 
of  230  feet,  and  the  ore  has  been  taken  out  for  a  width  of  30  feet  above  the 
level  alonij  100  feet  of  it.  The  averaije  width  of  the  vein  through  this  working 
was  eight  inches.  A  third  level  is  iiin  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  which  has  reached 
a  length  of  about  30  foot  on  each  side  of  the  incline.  Along  this  level  the  vein 
has  a  thickness  of  16  inches.  The  amount  of  levels  nm  in  the  past  year  aggre- 
gate 760  lineal  fe^t,  making  32,000  cubic  feet  of  rock  i-emoved  from  the  ave- 
nues alone  in  the  development  of  the  mine,  and  about  18,000  more  have  be<^ 
removed  in  the  excavations  nec-essary  in  taking  out  the  ore,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  50,000  cubic  feet  of  country  rock  actually  removed  from  the  mine,  or  a 
small  fraction  over  4,000  tons.  The  number  of  tons  of  ore  taken  from  the  miue 
in  this  time  is  317,  28  of  which  have  not  been  worked.  From  the  ore  worked, 
288  tons  and  1,679  pounds,  there  has  been  produced  874,823  82,  or  an  average 
of  $259  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  actual  cost  of  working  this  mine  to  pro- 
duce the  alK)ve  sum  has  been  S65,740  21,  leaving  a  net  prolit  of  $9,083  61. 
The  expenses  include  officers,  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  &c.  To  the  profits  should  bo 
added  the  value  of  the  levels  run  to  be  used  in  the  finrther  operations  of  mining, 
which,  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  should  be  815,000  j  also  a  property  above  grouna 
on  the  mine  worth  $5,000  more.  The  above  statement  is  lor  the  10  months 
ending  Juno  36,  1807.  Since  then  machinery  has  been  erected  for  hoisting,  of 
the  value  of  $10,000,  and  about  $5,000  worth  of  ore  taken  out  and  hauled  to 
the  mill  ready  for  crashing ;  so  that  thus  far  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  mine 
has  paid  the  expense  of  its  development,  including  the  cost  of  machinery,  &c., 
with  a  value  of  not  less  than  $30,000  above  ground,  and  the  value  of  work 
performed  for  futiure  benefit. 

The  Sherman  Shaft. — On  the  7th  dav  of  FebraaiT  last  was  commenced 
the  Sherman  shaft  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Florida  mine,  in  honor  of  whom 
it  is  named.  This  shaft  it  is  designed  to  sink  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet,  and  as 
amch  deej>er  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  go^  Its  dimensions  are  5  by  15 
feet ;  it  is  timbered  or  lined  with  plank  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  by  the 
same  character  of  planking  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  Up  to  July  28 
i  depth  of  175  feet  had  been  reached,  all  of  which  is  substantially  timbered. 
Water  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  145  feet.  The  cost  of  sinking  the  shaft  to  tho 
present  time  has  averaged  $61  per  foot,  including  all  expenses. 

*  At  1st  of  August  the  temperature  at  the  surface  is  82^. 
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The  Burns  Shaft  is  projected  by  the  same  engineer,  is  for  the  same  com- 
pany, and  is  of  the  same  plan  and  dimensions,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  B.  J. 
I3iim8,  local  editor  of  the  Daily  Reese  Iliver  Reveille.  It  is  situated  on  the 
crest  of  Lander  hill,  as  is  tlie  Sherman  shaft;  is,  at  its  starting  point,  150  feet 
lower,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  latter.  It  has  reached  a 
depth  of  80  feet,  (July  28,)  and  has  cost  about  the  same  per  foot  as  the  Sherman 
sliaft. 

These  two  shafts  ore  the  enterprises  of  the  New  York  and  Austin  Silver  Min- 
ing Company,  and  are  designed  for  working  the  Florida,  Semanthe, •Rubicon, 
Saratoga,  and  other  ledges  belonging  to  the  company,  and  such  other  blind  or 
non-cropping  ledges  as  may  be  discovered  in  sinking ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  penetration  of  the  basin  wliich  is  supposed  to  lie  below  the  crust  in  which 
the  numerous  and  parallel  fissure  veins  are  found.  To  continue  these  shafts  to 
a  great  depth,  heavy  and  powerful  steam  machinery  of  not  less  than  200-horBe 
ix)wer  will  be  required  on  each,  and  deep  levels  must  be  run  connecting  the  two 
shafts.  The  machinery  for  the  Sherman  shaft  has  already  been  contracted  for, 
and  will  be  placed  on  the  mine  by  the  1st  of  October  of  the  present  year.  These 
shafts  are  important  and  most  promising  enterprises,  and,  if  earned  out  as  designed, 
will  prove  the  wealth  of  Lander  hill  at  a  great  depth.  It  is  expected  they  will 
be  completed  in  about  three  years. 

The  Magnolia  is  a  location  upon  the  same  vein  as  the  Florida,  joining  that 
claim  on  the  northwest,  and  of  comse  in  many  respects  it  l>ears  the  same  charac- 
teristics. The  vein  is  explored  to  the  depth  of  about  250  feet,  and  bodies  of 
good  ore  have  been  developed.  This  mine  is  locally  distinguished  for  the  high 
grade  of  ore  that  has  been  taken  from  it  near  the  surface.  Its  greater  depths 
are  but  little  developed. 

The  Timoke. — Lying  between  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  mines  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company  is  the  Timoke,  a  small  mine,  but  one  that  has  been  profitably 
A^rked  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  F.  Leon,  for  a  company  residing  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  vein  is  from  pne  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  in 
general  character  is  the  same  as  the  others  of  Lander  hill. 

Plymouth  Silver  Mining  Company. — ThePlvmouth  Silver  Mininff  Com- 
pany  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  ow^ns  the  BLale- 
seed,  Parent,  Zimmerman,  and  Jacob  mines  on  Lander  hill,  lying  in  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other  and  parallel,  so  that  they  may  bo  well  opened  and  worked  by  one 
perpendicular  shaft.  Such  a  shaft  is  in  course  of  constniction  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Charles  C.  Lane.  It  is  the  intention  to  sink  this  shaft  400  feet, 
108  of  which  has  already  been  reached,  (August  1.)  No  very  extensive  mining" 
has  been  done  upon  these  veins,  only  sufficient  to  give  proof  of  their  vaJnc 
and  to  encourage  thorough  opening.  A  few  tons  of  ore  from  the  Kaleseed  lode 
was  lately  reduced  and  showed  a  value  for  first-class  ore  of  $1,763  02  per  ton, 
and  the  second  class  a  value  of  $280  53  per  ton.  This  ore  was  taken  from  & 
depth  of  25  feet  from  the  surface.  The  veins  are  quite  small,  seldom  exceed- 
ing a  foot  ia  width,  but  the  high  grade  of  ore  which  characterizes  these  and  ether 
veins  of  the  neighborhood  has  made  their  working  profitable. 

The  Savage  and  other  Mines. — The  Savage,  Morgan  and  IMuncy,  Diana, 
Providencia,  Wliitlatcli,  Union,  Troy,  Buel  North  Star,  and  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  have  been  extensively  mined  and  at  times  have  been  productive, 
A  description  of  each,  where  all  are  so  much  alike,  would  be  exceedingly  tedious. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  thogc  mentioned,  as  well  as  others,  are  within  an  area 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  square,  and  that  in  the  district  are  several  miles  of  area 
of  equally  good  ground,  judging  from  the  slight  developments  made  upon  the 
surface,  and  where  undoubtedly  as  good  mines  could  be  opened  as  those  men- 
tioned. In  the  great  mining  enterprises  of  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  in  westeni 
Nevada,  where  in  the  last  six  years  near  $70,000,000  have  been  taken  from 
the  mines,  there  exists  but  one  grand  lode,  the  Comstock,  which  is  divided  throngh 
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its  length  into  a  great  number  of  claims,  of  mines,  many  of  which  return  largely 
to  their  owners,  while  some  return  nothing.  This  has  been  the  most  productive 
vein  in  the  world.  In  the  Reese  River  district  such  a  gigantic  lode  has  not  been 
found,  but  there  extends  a  belt  some  six  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width, 
in  which  are  innumerable  small  veins,  such  as  here  described,  of  highly  concen- 
trated ore,  easily  and  cheaply  mined.  From  a  few  mines  upon  this  belt  there 
were  produced  in  the  last  month  $109,221  87.  There  appears  to  be  room  for 
many  times  the  present  mining  operations,  with  the  same  proportion  of  produc- 
tion, yet  the  resulting  figures  are  so  great  that  one  scarcely  ventures  to  make 
the  calculation.  An  increase  based  upon  the  full  development  of  all  the  mines 
of  known  value  would  amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars  monthlv,  from  an 
area  not  exceeding  fifteen  square  miles,  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  district.  Upon 
a  close  examination  of  the  CTound  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  there  will  be 
a  greatly  increased  production  within  a  few  years.  A  full  development  of  the 
district  awaits  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  with  capital,  labor,  and  cheap  subsist- 
ence.^ 

Ths  Mills. — ^An  enumeration  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Nevada,  and  their  capa- 
city, would  give  a  wrong  impression  and  seem  incongruous  in  calculating  the 
production  of  bullion,  without  some  explanation.  It  must  be  understood  that  it 
requii*e8  more  to  constitute  a  mill  than  a  set  of  stamps  placed  in  battery,  with  an 
engine  to  work  them,  and  pans  to  amalgamate,  or  furnaces  to  roast  the  ore.  The 
building  requires  to  be  well  and  substantially  constracted;  all  its  successive 
parts  to  be  systematically  arranged;  the  power  full  and  sufiicient;  and  thea 
energetic,  economical,  and  scientific  management.  Many  mills  have  been  built 
without  due  consideration  as  to  what  was  required,  and  some  upon  experimental 
plans  which  were  not  successful.  These  have  been  failures,  and  now  stand  idle, 
and  should  not  be  counted  in  the  list. 

*Mr.  J.  P.  Kimble,  in  an  interestinf^  communication  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Mines,, 
of  New  York,  says : 

**  The  interesia  of  the  Reese  river  district  are  rapidiT  advancing  nuder  the  improved  treat- 
ment of  iu  ores  of  all  varieties,  and  more  especially  the  utilization  of  those  of  lower  fi^ade,. 
which  at  first  were  generally  disca^-ded.  Formerly  only  very  rich  ores  would  bear  the  cost 
of  milling  and  amalgamating,  so  greatly  was  this  augmented  by  the  incomplete  extraction 
of  silver,  aa  well  as  by  their  supply  lar  below  the  capacity  of  the  extensive  mills,  whicb 
therefore  conld  not  steadily  be  kept  in  operation  Dry  crushing  and  roasting  preparatory  to> 
amalgamation  have  effected  something  towards  the  utilization  not  only  of  the  more  refractory 
antimoniated  ores,  but  also  those  of  medium  gprade  and  the  richer  tailings.  In  the  mills  of 
Reese  river  the  standard  of  yield  is  as  high  as  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  value 
of  the  ores  in  silver,  attained  at  a  cost  which  has  gradually  fallen  from  $75  to  from  $40  to> 
$50  per  ton.  The  mills  of  Storey  county  using  Comstock  oies  produce  not  more  than  65 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  though  enabled  to  work  ores  yielding  as  low  as  $15.  Thus  there  is- 
entailed  upon  the  Comstock  lode  an  annual  loss  of  $7,000, (HK) ;  upwards  of  $9,000,000  this 
^ear,  (1667.)  The  one  thing  needful  above  all  in  Nevada  is  the  adoption  of  means,  accordf 
isg  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  resources  of  different  localities,  to  concentrate  ores  of 
low  grade,  and,  what  is  practically  the  same,  the  tailings  or  residue  obtained  in  the  dressing 
of  ores  of  better  class.  This  is  an  object  of  far  greater  moment  at  present  than  the  discovery 
of  mining  ground  in  addition  to  what  is  already  far  in  excess  of  available.capital  to  develop. 
The  greater  bulk  of  Reese  river  ores  are  at  present  valneless  for  want  of  cheap  dressing  and 
concentration.  In  the  deposits  of  that  district  as  well  as  in  the  Comstock  lode,  first-class 
ores  in  heavy  bodies  are  of  unfrequent  oixurrence.  The  average  yield  per  ton  of  all  Gould 
6l  Curry  ores  reduced  was  nearly  three  times  as  rich  in  18G3  ($80  07)  as  in  1866,  ($^,) 
and  in  IH60  ($156  62)  was  nearly  twice  as  rich  as  in  1863.  That  of  other  leading  mines  on 
the  Comstock  lode  does  not  at  present  exceed  $40  per  ton,  while  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  falls 
below  $30.  The  books  of  the  assessor  for  Lander  countv  show  46  mines,  mainly  in  the 
Reese  river  district,  to  have  produced  more  or  less  bullion  during  the  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1866.  The  largest  production  of  ore  was  by  the  Savage  Consolidated  mino^  being 
451  tons  of  an  average  yield  of  $103  25.  The  Great  Eastern  gave  287  tons,  averaging  $217  94. 
Of  these  44  mines,  two,  producing  lightly,  yielded  about  $400  per  ton  of  ere;  three  between 
1300  and  $400 ;  five  between  $200  and  $300 ;  18  between  $100  and  $200-,.  IS^ below.  tM 00/* 
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The  mills  of  all  classes  now  standing,  tLe  power,  stamps,  and  districts,  are  &s 
follows: 


Nnme  of  milL 


ManbftttQii 

Boston 

Silver  HIU 

C-Hlifornia 

Loug  Iidand 

Keystone 

MidoM 

Bletacom 

Ware 

Butte 

Empire  and  Silver  State 

Parrott 

Pbelpi 

Pioneer  

Knickerbocker 

R»gby 

Pioneer  

Martin'g 

Stirling , 

Murpby 

ha  Plata 

Bnel'i* 

Gould'9 

Rutland 

Social 

Hope 

Pioneer  

Valley 

CreMcent 

Cortez 


Total 


District. 


Reo«e  Rirer 
...do 


...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Big CrecK  .•....•. 

...do 

Union 

...do 

San  Antonio 

...do 

Silver  Peak 

Bunker  Hill 

Twin  River 

Nortb  Twin  Rirer. 

Philadelpbia 

Hot  Creek 

Reveille 

Gold  Canon 

...do 

Pabranagat 

....do 

...do 

Cortex 


Power. 


Steam  .. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Wnur  .. 
Steitin  .. 

..do 

.do 

.do 

..do 

Woter  .- 
Steam  .. 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 


Naof 

ftJUD|tL 

33 

10 

5 

s 
» 

10 

5 

8 

10 

16 

5 

10 

Si 

4 

II 

10 

20 

» 

10 

10 

•10 

5 

5 

5 

S 

10 

5 

13 

311 


*Llgbt 

Other  mills  have  been  constructed  and  removed  or  dismantled,  which  Imve 
been  mentioned  in  other  reports  but  do  not  appear  in  this.  The  above  ore  either 
in  operation  or  in  condition  to  be  put  in  operation,  although  the  arrangements  of 
some  are  such  that  they  are  run  at  too  great  expense  to  be  profitable,  or  cannot 
compete  with  others  in  doing  custom  work.  The  majority  are  standing  stilL 
Mills  are  in  course  of  construction  a«  follows :  One  of  20  stamps  at  Smoky  Val- 
ley district;  one  of  10  at  Hot  Creek j  one  of  40  and  one  of  20  at  Philadelpbia; 
one  of  20  at  Pahranogat;  one  of  5  at  Bunker  Hill;  one  of  20  at  Newark;  one 
of  20  at  Egan^  (Gold  canon ;)  and  others  are  in  contemplation. 

The  Keystone  Mill,  at  Austin,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its  class,  from 
its  arrangement,  construction,  and  cost.  It  was  built  in  1865,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Page, 
its  chief  owner  and  manager,  with  several  additional  bmldiogs^  as  residence  of 
superintendent,  stables,  blacksmith  shop  and  store-house,  all  of  brick,  at  a  total 
cost  of  891,800.  The  mill  is  divided  into  four  rooms  or  divisions:  1st,  boiler 
jind  engine  room ;  2d,  battery  room ;  3d,  furnace  room ;  and  4th,  amalgamating 
room.  The  first  three  occupy  the  front,  and  the  last  is  in  tho  rear  of  the  battery 
room.  Their  dimensions  are  as  follows :  engine  room,  45  feet  deep  by  25  front; 
battery  room,  45  by  35;  furnace  room,  50  by  140;  and  the  amalgamating  room, 
45  by  35;  making  a  total  fix)ntage  of  200  feet  with  a  depth  of  90  feet.  The 
engine  is  of  60  horse-power.  There  are  20  stamps  of  750  pounds  each,  drop 
ei^ht  inches  and  78  times  each  minute.  There  are  eight  reverberatory  furnaces 
with  hearths  11  by  13  feet;  14  pans  or  tubs,  five  feet  in  diameter;  six  settlers, 
six  feet  in  diameter;  with  retorts,  smelting  furnaces,  &c.  The  total  amount  of 
freight  hauled  firom  California  for  this  mill,  as  machinery,  lumber,  and  material 
for  building,  was  140  tons,  at  a  cost  for  freight  of  nine  cents  per  pound  firooi 
San  Francisco.  (The  price  is  now  six  cents.)  The  cost  of  the  machinery  in 
Son  Francisco  was  $18^000,  and  the  total  cost,  as  stated;  $91;800.     It  crushed 
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dry,  roasts  and  amalgamatep,  producing  bars  of  bullion  at  a  cost  to  the  mill  of 
S25  per  ton.  For  custom  work  it  charges  $45  per  ton  and  agrees  to  return  80 
per  cent,  of  the  assayed  value  of  the  ore.  Twenty  tons  of  ore  can  be  reduced  in 
each  24  hours.  Four  cords  of  wood  are  used  per  day  in  making  steam  for  the 
engine  and  for  heating  the  pulp  in  the  pans,  and  eight  cords  for  the  roasting 
fiumaces.  Wood  usually  costs  S7  per  cord.  Salt,  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  used  in  chloiidizing  the  ore,  is  furnished  from  the  large  fields  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  at  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  About  200  pounds  of  quicksilver 
is  used  at  each  charge  of  a  pan,  but  varying  with  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
ore.  The  quicksilver  costs  60  to  75  cents  per  pound ;  about  one  per  cent,  of  it 
is  lost.  The  wages  paid  are,  for  amalgamator,  $10  per  day;  first  engineer,  $8; 
second  engineer,  $6 ;  fireman,  $6 ;  blacksmith,  $7 ;  carpenter,  $6 ;  pan  attend- 
ants, roasters,  and  battery  feeders,  $4  each. 

The  expenses  attending  the  production  are:  first,  mining  the  ore,  exceedingly 
variable;  second,  hauling  to  the  mill;  third,  the  State  tax  of  IJ  per  cent,  upon 
ore  after  deducting  $40  per  ton ;  fourth,  cost  of  milling,  $45  per  ton ;  fifth,  internal 
revenue  tax  on  bullion  of  J  of  one  per  cent. ;  melting  and  assaying  one  per  cent., 
and  transportation  to  San  Francisco  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  making  a  total 
tax  of  six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  besides  the  cost  of  mining,  hauling,  and  milling. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  income  tax,  the  many  stamps  used  on  receipts,  certi- 
ficates, checks,  &c.,  incident  to  the  constant  handling  and  exchaage  of  valuable 
property,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  tax  levied  on  machinery,  raw  and 
manufactured  material,  of  which  the  miner  is  a  destructive  consumer.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  how  disproportionate  are  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  miner,  com- 
pared to  other  occupations;  the  tax  being  both  up<m  what  he  produces  and  vhat 
be  consumes,  while  he  is  without  the  protection  given  to  othere.  A  tax  ou  iron 
may  bo  added  by  the  miner  to  the  price  of  the  iron,  but  a  tax  on  silver  is  never 
returned,  and  the  silver  miner  pays  the  two  taxes.  AH  taxes  ai'e  paid  in  currency, 
but  estimates  are  also  made  in  cun*ency  when  taxes  are  so  paid.  The  business 
throughout  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Pahranagat,  is  carried 
on  in  coin,  estimated  at  par,  and  all  expressions  of  money  used  in  this  report 
mean  in  coin,  unless  currency  is  expressly  mentioned. 

Official  Retukns. — A  law  of  the  State  of  Nevada  levying  a  tax  upon  the 
products  of  mines  compels  the  county  assessor  of  each  county  to  collect  from 
the  mills  and  mines  quarterly  statements  of  the  amount  of  ore  mined  and  reduced, 
and  the  average  production  per  ton  for  the  quarter  of  bullion  obtained.  This 
statement  is  given  under  oath,  and  the  amounts  produced  are  estimated  in  coin.  The 
assay  value  of  the  ore  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  higher  than  the  amounts  given 
in  these  reports,^  these  being  only  the  amounts  obtained  from  the  working,  a 
portion  always  being  lost.  The  rejx*rts  are  for  Lander  county,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  are  brought  to  Austin  from  districts  in  Nye  county,  and  are  mcluded 
in  the  returns.  These,  in  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1866, 
are  marked  thus :  Pailadelphia,*  Danville,t  and  Northumberland.!  The  retiums 
for  one  year  furnished,  taken  from  the  assessor's  report,  as  published,  in  the  Daily 
Reese  River  Reveille. 
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Quarter  ending  September  30,  18GG. 


Name  oi  mine. 


Great  Eastern 

Fortana 

North  Hirer 

Troy 

Diamond 

Blind  Ledge 

Semanthe 

Othello 

Idlora 

Highbridge* 

Eaatem  Oregon 

Foster 

La  Plata 

Chaae  and  Zent 

Canada 

£1  Dorado* 

Magnolia 

Waithington 

Vanderblltt 

Morgan  &  Mancey 

Diana 

Richey  &  Bnsiej^ 

Detroit; 

Camargo 

Timoke 

Green  &  Odei* 

Dover 

Imabella 

Harding  Sc  DIckman 

Providential 

Corter.  Giant 

Transylvania* 

Folsom 

Savage  Connolidated,  No.  1 
Savage  Consolidated,  No.  2 


Tons. 


412 

23 

39 
o 

1 

2 

2 

5 

16 

17 

1 

26 

50 

4 

6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

17 

17 

7 

4 

39 

28 

J 

2 

19 

1 

79 

227 

19 

5 

160 

830 


Pom^b. 


639 


536 

1,000 
402 

1,968 
774 

1,135 

1,237 


1,212 
882 

1.000 

1.500 
568 

1,171 
88 

1,670 
631 
503 
613 

1,800 


253 

600 

450 

503 

1,233 

1,000 


330 
1,019 


Average 
per  ton. 


1176  83 

83  71 

217  56 

8:1  ^2 

i:i2  57 

12»  til 

2TG  97 

36  53 

2l2fic> 

196  36 

86  46 
48  47 
71  60 

36:!  04 
132  90 
294  58 
259  93 
187  45 

115  46 
107  75 
180  40 
201  75 

116  18 
90  77 

167  93 

178  43 

161  61 

43  18 

87  19 
39  01 
66  07 

161  00 

1(%  00 

156  83 

74  06 


Quarter  ending  December  31,  1866. 


Name  of  mine. 


Amsterdam 

Bnel  North  Star 

Camargo 

Chaite 

Diana 

Enterprise  (White  Pine  district)  .. 

East  Oregon 

Empire  State 

Ensign 

Fortuneteller 

Florida 

Fenian  Star 

Fortuna , 

Farrel 

Great  Eastern 

Idoia  

J.  R.  Mnrpby 

Joseph  Cole , 

Jacob  Bradley , 

Key  iitono 

Kibock 

Zaidee 

Lodl , 

Livermore 

Mouut  Tennbo  Company  (Cortex) 

Morgan  Si.  Muncoy 

Moguolia 

Metucom 

Manhattan  Company , 

May  6i.  Davia 

North  River 

Owen  &PerkiiM 

Providential 

Plnney,  Rev , 


Tons. 


1 
4 

12 
4 

143 
1 
4 
7 
1 
4 
13 
7 
1 
3 

287 
22 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
3 


Pounds. 


4 

6 
26 
69 

2 
13 

3 
64 

6 


250 
1.920 

973 
1.438 
1,909 


779 

619 

667 

416 

1.900 

1.359 

1,590 

1,453 


1,695 

100 

1,350 


350 


728 

1,019 

500 


626 
1,671 


288 
430 
1,924 
1,700 
844 
600 


18 
53 


Average 
per  ton. 


$168  75 

336  57 

116  57 

405  10 

91 

111 

137  65 

99  22 

66  25 

177  28 

2f5  60 

54  24 

30  33 

7t  12 

217  94 

22J  43 

251  18 

27  85 

116  80 

194  66 

197  27 

100  61 

32  54 

157  79 


25  G9 

238  23 

100  99 

83  90 

136  80 

56  03 

46  16 

54  91 

51  73 
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Quarter  ending  December  31,  1866— Continued. 


k™.,-. 

TOBl. 

Pomidi. 

pertoii. 

'J 

1.50D 

tsxnn 

1,913 

150 
I.13§ 

1.3:W 

MS 

1,878 

Tbe  aboYe  table  embraces  47  n^oea.  wbich  bave  yielded  more  or  lest  ballion  daring  tlw 
quarter,  aad  witb  few  exeepliims  the  ore  reduced  ia  of  a  good  gniie,  aufficliDtly  so  to  admit 
its  beinr  worked  here  remDDeratiTel J.  It  will  be  obwrved  that  anamberof  mines,  which  were 
iocladed  in  the  prarioui  quarters  of  the  yvat,  do  not  appear  in  the  present  list,  •■  well  as 
that  aeTeral  mines  appear  for  the  first  time.  According  lo.tbe  assessor's  letams  thera  are  in 
lender  conn  t}t,  and  mainly  in  tbe  BeeeeBiver  distriel,  abotit  75  mines  which  have  produced 
bnllion  daring  the  past  year.  A*  we  have  remarked,  the  ore  worked  Is  geneially  of  a  bigb 
^rade,  at  the  avera^  yield  per  ton  will  show.  A  couiderable  Dumber  of  the  mines  embraced 
in  tlw  quarterly  lista  were  subjected  on^  to  teating  operations,  and  tbe  Eeoeral  reaalt  mutt 
be  deemed  enconragin|f.  In  the  case  of^tbe  fiavai^  mine,  tbe  average  yield  of  tbe  ore  is  leaa 
than  in  seTeral  quarters  preceding,  but  is  still  high,  being  $103  &  per  ton.  Tbe  yield  of 
the  Washington,  Chase,  Bael  North  Star,  Great  Eastern,  Bemanthe,  Magnolia,  Florida, 
Timoke,  Idora,  Uelacom,  Taylor,  and  Fassmorv,  dec ,  is  excellent,  and  as  most  of  them  are 
pretty  well  deTeloped,  tbey  may  be  fairly  classed  henceforth  among  tbe  producing  and  paying 
mines  of  the  KeMe  Biver  district. 

Qwaier  etidmg  Uartit  31,  1867. 


Mamoi. 

Tom 

Poondi 

pcrlou. 

BlHrklXj 

101 
137 

\ 

Sfl9 

l.BTB 
l,.tM 

(910  33 

Di;!Sr^r:;\;"::::::::" :::::":::::::" ::;:;: :::;:::;::::;:" :::::::::. 

n^S! 

GiuUr ;  111;  l"^."I;";;"'^"I;^;^^'^'.^'.'."I*.'"^"!^'^^* .'."""  "I 

C69 

TtJU 

^% 

si 

738 
1,536 

MUlerltCo - 

"aw 
'boo 

1,753 

KJUS 

467 

1,83S 

1,891 
1,™ 

304  98 
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Quarter  ending  March  31,  1867 — Contiuacd. 


Namei. 


Savage  ContoUdated 

Silver  Load 

Timoke 

Viue vnrd  

Vandyne  

WotihiDgton 

Yfinkeu  Blade,  no  name  given 
W.  C.  Blake 


Tonf.1  Poonda. 


290 
3 

100 
5 

1 
4 
1 
1 


1.492 
1.042 
1.393 


1.561 

427 

1.G28 


per  too. 


$62  77 

88  4; 

27B5' 

660 

193  3 

313  37 

230  04 

IS  06 


On  comparing  this  table  with  that  of  the  preceding  quarter  a  marked  improvement  will  be 
observed  in  the  average  yield  of  the  ore  produced  by  several  of  the  leading  mines,  as  well 
AS  in  their  increased  production.  For  instance,  the  Florida  produced  during  the  last  quartoi 
101  tons  of  ore,  whicn  gave  an  average  yield  of  $351  96  per  ton,  against  13  tons  yielding  an 
average  of  $255  60  the  previous  quarter ;  the  Diana,  1D5  tons  which  averaged  $94  90, 
against  143  tons  wliich  averaged  $91  18;  the  Great  Eastern,  137  tons  which  averaged 
$345  93,  against  287  tons  which  averaged  $217  94 ;  the  Magnolia,  13  tons  which  averaged 
$371  82,  against  6  tons  which  averaged  $338  23 ;  the  North  Star  of  the  Manhattan  CompaDj, 
384  tons  wnich  averaged  $141  37,  against  69  tons  which  averaged  ^6d  90 ;  the  Timoke,  lUU 
tons  which  averaged  $276  59,  against  79  tons  which  averaged  $148  41 ;  and  the  Savage,  290 
tons  which  averaged  $62  77,  against  451  tons  which  averaged  $103  25.  The  facing  off  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  from  the  Savage  is  remarkable,  but  we  believe  the  expla- 
nation is  tliat  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ore  reduced  was  extracted  from  the  mine  dann; 
the  last  quarter,  but  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  taken  from  their  dump  pile.  On  ibe  other 
hand,  the  improvement  in  the  production  of  ore  from  the  North  Star  of  the  Manhattan  Com' 
pany,  and  its  increased  average  yield  of  bullion,  is  more  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  increase,  both  as  regards  the  product  of  ore  and  its  yield  of  silver,  is  presented  by 
the  Florida,  the  exhibit  for  the  two  quarters  being — December  31,  1866,  13  tons,  averagiof 
$255  GO;  March  31,  18G7,  101  tons,  averaging  $&1  96.  A  number  of  the  mines  embraoea 
in  the  present  returns  are  strangers  in  previous  lists ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
several  of  them  are  not  the  names  of  mmes,  but  of  the  persons  who  delivered  ore  to  the  milb 
for  reduction.  Two  lots  are  returned  from  **  Yankee  Blade,"  not  from  the  mines  bearing  that 
title — both  of  which  belong  to  companies  and  are  lying  idle — but  from  that  part  of  the  Bee^e 
River  district.  One  large  lot  of  47  tons  of  high  grade  ore  is  returned  from  **Cortez;"  we 
presume  it  was  broueht  from  the  Cortez  district,  but  from  what  particular  mine — whether 
from  the  St.  Louis,  Taylor  and  Passmore,  or  Nonesuch^is  not  mentioned  in  the  quarterly 
statement  of  the  assessor.  This  loose  and  inaccurate  method  of  making  the  return  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  statute,  and  defeats  one  of  its  principal  objects.  Every  mill,  or 
arrastra,  or  reduction  works  of  any  character,  is  required  by  the  law  to  keep  an  accurate  list 
of  the  name  of  every  mine  from  which  ore  was  denvered,  and  to  furnish  a  sworn  statement 
of  the  same  to  the  assessor.  Of  course,  in  a  district  having  the  numberless  locations  of 
Reese  river,  a  person  bringing  ore  to  mill  may  easily  impose  a  fictitious  name  on  the  saper- 
intendent ;  but  the  name  of  the  mine  should  be  required  in  every  instance,  and  no  snch 
unmeaning  entries  as  **  Yankee  Blade,'*  ** Cortez,"  &c,  should  be  oUowed  to  appear  lathe 
statement 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Name  of  mine. 


Amigo 

Rlack  Ledge v 

IJael  North  Star 

Bonner  Ledge 

Carter  and  Drake 

Caba 

ChoHe 

Craycrofi  and  Brown 

Dinna 

Elkhom 

Eaipiro  State 

Fuller 

Florida,  (New  York  and  Austin  Company) 

Farrelland  Hixon 


1 
Tons. 

Pomtda. 

2 

390 

20 

\K» 

127 

3:11 

2 

8&2 

3 

1,2!» 

2 

1,(»5 

3 

3S» 

2 

222 

37 

936 

1 

1,145 

6 

740 

13 

1,300 

173 

385 

5 

825  1 

Avertge 
per  too. 


$5619 
104(0 
161  G3 
3:M43 

77  55 
114  Vi 
314  J?l 

49  47 
1(3® 
533  41 
10138 
74167 
i>06  10 

a«77 
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Quarter  ending  June  30,  1867 — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


Orvat  Bantem 

(Senrral  (!ochnme. 
G«Derui  Siegol . . . . 

Gnndolnpo 

Livermore 

La  Plata 

LitK-rty 


Mafnolia 

Momr«  Hrramlin. 
MoDtaak 


North  Star,  (Manhattan  Company) 

North  River 

Oleander 


Oregon,  (DoUarhide). 
Patton  and  Monroe  . . 
Perkinif    


Qointero 

Rongb  and  Ready' 

St.  Loaia,  (Cortex  dlstricO. 
Storey 


Tons.   Poandi. 


State  of  New  York 

Semnnibe.  (New  Yoik  and  Anat^n  Company) 

Slivi  r  Cord 

St.  I^nbi 


Silvtr  Parlor 

Social  and  Steptoe,  (Egan) 

1  n»y,  (N.  Y.  8.  M.  Company).. 

Timoke    

Virginia 

Viiic-VHid 

WaohiiiKton 

Wall  and  Inabella 

Whitiatch  Union 

\VhltlatchNo.2 

Young  America,  (Mount  Hope) 


33 
1 
2 
4 

G 


53 

I 

1 

507 

19 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

21 

1 

7 

0 

1 
o 

4 
15C 

:« 

96 

Q 

■to 

9 
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Tho  whole  nambor  of  toriH  of  ore  reduced  daring  the  quarter  was  1,438,  which  produc^d 
the  sum  of  fXl2,'SX)  57.  Tho  average  yield  of  J. 438  tons  was  $1G1  .%  per  ton—a  result 
that  maintains  the  character  of  Lander  hill,  from  which  it  was  chiefly  obtained,  for  yielding 
a  hi«^h  grade  of  ore.  On  comparing  the  present  table  with  that  of  the  previtms  quart(  r, 
notable  tlnctnations  and  uniformity  will  be  observed.  For  instance,  tho  North  8tar  mine  of 
the  Manhattan  Company  produced  during  the  last  quarter  tjiki  tons  of  ore,  which  averaged 
$140  40  per  ton,  against  384  tons,  averaging  $i4J  37  per  ton,  in  the  former  quarter:  the 
Florida  produced  J73  tons,  which  averaged  $2UH  10  per  ton,  against  101  tons,  averaging 
$.'>5I  90,  of  (he  former  quarter;  the  Duel  North  Star  produced  1^  tons,  which  averuged 
^i&i^  03  per  ton,  against  31  tons  of  iirst-class  ore,  averaging  $l8i  TO,  and  !(>  tons  of  second- 
class  ore,  averaging  (51  52  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter;  the  Timoke  produced  97  tons, 
which  averaged  $241  49  per  ton,  against  100  tons,  averaging  $:^76  59  per  ton,  of  the  former 
quarter ;  the  Fuller  produced  14  tons,  which  averaged  $741  07  per  ton,  against  4  tons, 
averaging  $349  34  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter;  and  iho  Diana  produced  37  tons,  whicli 
averaged  $103  60  per  ton,  nguinst  195  tons,  averaging  $94  SO  per  ton,  of  the  former  quarter. 
The  most  marked  fluctuation  is  that  of  tho  Great  Eastein,  which  produced  dmiug  thu  lust 
quarter  only  34  tons,  which  averaged  $70  91  per  ton,  against  137  torn,  with  the  remarkable 
average  of  $^i45  93,  for  the  quarter  euding  3i»t  of  March.  Considerable  exploration  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Gieat  Eastern  during  the  last  three  months,  the  result  of  wtiicli  has 
Dot  been  made  public.  SSeveral  mines,  which  produced  bullion  in  the  former  quarter,  are 
not  included  in  tho  above  table ;  and  others  again,  which  were  not  mentioned  then,  appear 
in  the  present  return.  Tho  most  noticeable  ot  the  latter  is  the  GiUigan  mino  of  the  &>ocial 
and  Steptoe  Company,  in  Egan  canon,  which  appears  in  the  present  table  with  tho  good 
product  of  150  tons,  averaging  $90  per  ton,  which  is  scarcely  CO  per  cent,  of  tho  silver  con- 
tained in  its  peculiar  ore.    The  returns  of  the  last  quarter  arc  generally  encouraging. 

Following  tho  organization  of  Reese  River  district,  were  in  the  same  year  dis- 
covered ancT  organized  those  of  Simpson's  Park,  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  and 
furtlier  south  that  of  Big  Creek ;  north  was  Mount  Hope  and  Grass  Valley ; 
southeast  were  Smoky  Valley  and  Santa  Fe,  and  northwest  was  Ravenswood. 
These  nearly  surrounded  Austin,  and  were  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  distani. 
All  but  Ravenswood  were  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains ;  and  tho  fact  that  largo 
veins  of  silver-bearing  quai*tz  were  found  outside  of  this  distiict  gave  an  impetus 
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to  prospecting,  and  the  monntains  in  their  entire  length  were  explored  and  dis- 
tncts  fonned  throughout  before  the  termination  of  the  year  1863. 

Amador  District. — Immediately  north,  in  Lander  county,  was  formed  the 
district  of  Amador,  where  the  veins  and  croppings  created  a  great  excitement, 
and  a  populous  and  Iwsy  village  was  built  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  This  appeared 
the  most  promising  of  the  districts  during  the  fall  of  1863,  but  many  of  the 
ledges  not  pi'oving,  from  the  depth  to  which  they  were  explored,  as  rich  as  their 
croppings  pi-omised,  the  district  is  not  so  favorably  regarded  as  formerly. 

The  Amador  Ledge  has  been  explored  by  an  incline  to  the  depth  of  200  feet 
and  upwards.  It  dips  to  the  northeast,  at  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees.  During 
this  exploration  much  good  ore  was  taken  out,  and  its  ownere  express  confidence 
that  when  the  reduction  of  ores  becomes  simplified  and  cheapened  the  mine  can 
be  worked  at  a  i)rolit.  Tlicre  are  many  veins  like  the  Amador,  which  await  the 
same  events  for  their  development. 

T]ui  Chase  Mine. — In  the  southern  part  of  -the  district  is  the  Chase  mine, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  rich.  It  is  but  slightly  develope<l,  yet  shows 
quantities  of  ore  of  an  almost  pure  sulphurct  of  silver.  Operations  have  been 
suspended  on  it  for  several  months,  Imt  it  has  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
eastern  company,  and  work  will  be  prosecuted  on  it  hereafter. 

Other  Mines. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  Chase  are  veins,  some  of  which  give 
assurance  of  value.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  mining 
engineering,  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way  of  development  of  many  mines  in 
this  district  supposed  to  be  rich. 

Mount  HorE,  Cumberland,  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon,  Indian,  and 
Wall  Street  Districts. — As  before  said,  the  year  1863  was  distinguished 
for  explorations,  but  prospecting  was  then  chiefly  confined  to  the  Toiyabee  range, 
and  to  those  ranges  east  and  west,  next  parallel.  In  the  Toiyabee  to  tlie  north 
of  Austin  and  Amador,  and  in  Lander  county,  were  organized  the  districts  of 
Mount  Hope,  Cumberland,  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon,  Indian,  and  Wall  Street, 
extending  as  far  as  35  miles  north,  being  continuous  and  including  both  sides  of 
the  mountain.  The  mines  of  these  districts  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  their 
croppings  alone  being  known.  From  these  croppings  some  rock  has  been  taken 
from  which  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained,  but  this  vast  area,  probably 
well  stored  with  silver,  is  neglected  and  comparatively  unknown,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  capitalist  and  a  denser  population.  It  offers  favorable  conditions 
for  working  mines,  a«  it  includes  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains— Mount  HoiM? — which  attains  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  deep  canons  of  which  run  a  number  of  streams  capable  of  furnishing 
water-power  for  driving  machinery.  Its  sides  are  covered  i^ith  groves  of  pine, 
and  where  its  streams  debouche  into  the  plains  at  its  base  are  tracts  of  good  agri- 
cultural lands.  In  the  valleys  which  skirt  its  foot  are  some  farms  ;  but  its  min- 
eral wealth  lies  entirely  neglected.  One  district  has  been  noticed  by  an  expe- 
rienced mining  engineer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Boalt,  who,  after  as  close  an  examination  of 
the  ledges  as  their  slight  development  would  allow,  reported  that  they  were  true 
fissure  veins,  of  size  from  4  to  15  feet  in  width,  and  of  unmistakable  value. 
Several  of  the  veins  were  cut  transversely,  and  the  ore  taken  for  trial ;  and  it  was 
proved  that  they  contained  silver  in  paying  quantities ;  the  assays  showing  a 
value  of  $100  and  upwaids  to  the  ton.  This  is  the  only  reliable  examination 
made  of  the  ledges  of  the  district.  Superficial  as  it  is,  it  presents  some  proof  of 
the  value  of  a  neglected  district,  and  an  indication  that  the  great  extent  of  country 
which  this  mountain  embraces  bears  in  its  bosom  the  same  precious  veins  which 
labor  has  proved  to  exist  in  other  paits  of  the  Toiyabee  range. 

Cortez  District. — The  Cortez  district,  Lander  county,  comprises  the  north- 
em  teniiinus  of  the  range  ea«t  of  the  Toiyabee,  and  includes  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  Tenabo.  It  is  65  miles  north,  by  15°  east  of  Austin.  It  was  organized 
in  1863,  and  operations  were  instituted  on  a  number  of  small  veins  in  the  northern 
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IMit  of  the  district.  In  1864  a  mill  was  constracted  which  attempted  the  redac- 
tion of  the  ores ;  bat  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  mill,  and  the  inexperience 
of  the  mana^is,  the  workings  were  not  successfal,  and  as  a  oonseqaence  disap- 
pointment ensoed,  and  the  district  was  long  neglected.  Subseqnently,  discoveries 
were  made  of  mineral  existing  in  a  mammoth  vein  or  broad  stratum  of  quartzite 
which  coursed  through  Moant  Tenabo,  and  these  bodies  of  mineral  having  proved 
valuable,  attention  is  again  attracted  to  the  district.  The  following  description 
of  this  mountain  and  the  stratum  or  vein  which  bears  the  mineral,  is  from  the 
Beveille,  of  January  4,  1867 : 

This  vein  is  embedded  in  the  bosom  of  Mount  Tenabo,  a  peak  1 1,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  upwards  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sorroanding  valleys.  Its  base,  np  its  side  to 
the  vein,  is  covered  with  a  scrubby  piue;  while  its  summit,  and  1,500  feet  below  is  over- 
ffrown  with  grass  and  shrubs.  The  scarred  and  rugged  mountain  looks  etemaL  Some  3,000 
feet  above  its  base  a  vein  of  silver-bearing  quartz  cuts  its  face  obliquely,  burying  itself  in 
the  mountain  at  one  end,  and  penetrating  into  the  valley  at  the  other,  after  stretching  out  in 
palpable  view  to  the  length  of  18,650  feet.  Its  width  is  400  feet.  This  vein,  or  perhaps  more 
pro^rly  stratum,  of  the  mountain  formation  bears  beds  of  ore,  the  extent  of  which  is  only 
conjecture.  The  workings  at  various  mills  have  proved  encouraging.  The  vein  is  encased 
in  crystalline  limestone.  Twenty  locations  have  been  made,  witn  the  following  names  and 
dimensions  :  Commendng  at  its  greatest  point  of  altitude  is  the  Chieftain,  Genesee  county, 
1,400  feet;  Murphy  Company,  800  feet;  Gill  Company,  800  feet;  Taylor  and  Passmore, 
800  feet;  De  Witt  Company,  450  feet;  St.  Louis  Company,  2,000  feet;  Meacham  and  Brothers, 
400  feet;  Niagara,  400  feet;  Savage  Company,  400  feet;  Nebraska  Company,  1,200  feet; 
Cortez  Giant,  Mount  Tenabo  Company,  4,000  feet ;  Elmore  Company,  200  feet ;  Russell 
Company,  600  feet;  Continental  Company,  1,000  feet;  Argentine  Company,  1,000  feet; 
Empire  Company,  800  feet ;  Conn  and  Brothers,  400  feet ;  Traverse  Company,  400  feet ;  and 
the  Anna  Burr  Company,  2,000  feet.  The  latter  claim  is  somewhat  broken,  and  at  its  ter- 
mination the  vein  penetrates  the  earth  and  is  lost  altogether.  The  vein  disappears  also  at  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  Chieftain.  It  has  been  openea  at  several  points  along  its  course,  in 
every  case  disclosing  mineral.  The  Gill,  Tavlor  and  Passmore,  and  St.  Louis  locations,  near 
the  opper  end  of  the  vein,  have  been  worked,  the  two  latter  considerably :  the  Cortez  Giant, 
which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  vein,  is  the  most  fully  developed,  and  has  yielded  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  bullion  this  season.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  Continental, 
situated  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  vein,  with  about  the  same  results  as  in  the  other  cases 
specified.  Of  this  vein  there  is  little  exact  knowledge,  but  that  it  stands  out  upon  the  moun- 
tain face,  a  large,  palpable  fact.  It  will  probably  be  developed.  And  when  that  day  arrives 
we  believe  the  Nevada  Giant  will  be  regarded  as  among  the  remarkable  veins  of  the  world. 

TJie  Cont'mentdl, — ^There  are  but  few  claims  upon  this  vein  developed  to 
'  any  great  extent.  Upon  tho  Continental,  explorations  have  been  conducted 
under  the  superintendency  of  D.  T.  Elmore,  which  have  shown  a  lode  about  300 
feet  in  width,  contuning  three  strata  of  ore  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ne6&  These  have  been  mined  to  some  extent,  and  the  ore  reduced  at  the  mills 
at  Austin,  with  a  result  of  about  $150  per  ton.  This  is  owned  by  a  Maryland 
company,  which,  being  assured  of  the  value  of  the  property,  has  thought  best  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  that  operations  may  be  caiTied  on  cheaply,  and 
the  greatest  profit  secui-od.  The  trans-continentalrail  road  will  pass  within  a  few 
miles  of  these  mines.  When  completed  to  this  point  it  will  cheapen  material  of 
consumption  by  the  lessening  of  freight,  and  the  time  of  its  completion  is  so  near 
that  none  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  waiting  for  it. 

The  Cortez  Giant — ^The  Mount  Tenabo  Mining  Company,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco organization,  was  formerly  called  the  Cortez  Company,  and  its  operations 
have  b^n  previously  noticed.  It  possesses  a  claim  called  the  Cortez  Giant,  oi 
4,000  feet  in  length,  upon  the  Nevada  Giant  ledge,  and  has  prosecuted  mining 
upon  it  to  some  extent.  It  has  lately  been  under  the  charge  of  U.  J.  Hall,  but 
is  at  present  superintended  by  H.  H.  Day.  A  main  shaft  has  been  sunk,  which 
has  now  a  depth  of  214  feet,  partly  planked,  and  divided  into  two  compartments. 
From  the  shaft  several  levels  have  been  run ;  the  second  frx)m  a  depth  of  121 
feet,  which  has  explored  the  vein  for  a  length  of  217  feet,  finding  a  stratum  of 
ore  of  eight  feet  in  thickness,  worth  from  $65  to  $100  per  ton.  The  shaft  passed 
through  the  ore  following  the  dip  of  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  171  feet.  From  the 
gieatest  depth  a  third  level  has  been  started,  which  it  is  expected  will  find  oi^ 
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as  good  as  that  developed  above.  Steaan  hoisting  works  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted within  two  months,  when  work  will  be  prosecuted  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  present.  A  mill  of  15  stamps  belongs  to  the  company,  and  is  ngoaUy 
employed  in  working  the  ores  of  this  mine.  In  this  property  the  vein  assumes 
its  greatest  proportions.  Its  croppings  tower  many  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  in 
wild  and  rugged  grandeur.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  as  it  skirts  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  this  curious  line  of  croppings  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  balos- 
.  trade  to  some  colossal  architectural  structure,  with  the  round  and  treeless  summit 
of  Mount  Tenabo,  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rising  gently  and  gracefully,  as 
the  crowning  dome  above. 

Tltc  St.  Louis, — ^North  of  the  Cortez  Giant  is  the  St.  Louis,  owned  chie&j 
by  A.  L.  Page  and  Simeon  Wenban.  In  the  claim  is  a  body  of  silver  ant 
from  which  selected  lots  have  been  transported  to  Austin,  producing  from  $200 
to  $300  per  ton.  Work  is  now  progressing,  and  an  incline  in  the  body  of  ore, 
some  50  or  60  feet  in  depth,  gives  promise  that  the  mine  will  prove  remunerative. 

Taylor  and  Passmore,  GiUj  drc, — ^The  Taylor  and  Passmorc,  Gill,  and  a  few 
other  locations  have  been  slightly  developed,  and  good  ore  obtained.  Upon 
no  others  than  those  mentioned  has  sufficient  worh  been  done  to  demonstrate  aoj 
value  in  the  property. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  are  some  small  veins  encased  in  granite, 
which  in  time  may  prove  valuable.  Among  these  are  the  Berlin,  Wenban,  Vcatcb, 
and  a  few  others,  upon  which  work  has  been  done,  and  ore  of  a  favorable  charac- 
ter obtained.  There  is  no  mining  dohig  upon  them  at  present.  There  is  some 
grazing  and  agricultural  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  district  is  pleasantly  situated.  No  grander  scenery  is  furnished  by  the 
wild  mountains  of  the  intenor,  nor  of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  high  peak 
may  be  seen  nearly  all  Nevada,  with  its  ranges  of  mountains,  its  isolat^  hillsi 
broad  valleys,  and  desert  plains.  The  Indians  called  it  "  Tenabo,"  which  wo 
translate  to  "  look  out ;"  and  it  is  really  a  lookout  mountain.  Looking  westward 
fi'om  the  summit  in  a  clear  day,  the  white  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  seen 
stretching  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  and  many  a  hill,  bearing 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  lie  between.  Northward,  but  25  miles  distant,  drawn 
athwait  the  vision,  is  the  long  and  winding  line  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  its 
valley  of  meadow  or  sandy  plain.  Eastward  successions  of  hills  and  valleys 
meet  the  eye.  In  the  other  dii^ection  the  dim  atmosphere  of  Smoky  Valley 
limits  the  sight,  but  glimpses  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Hope,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
other  peaks  of  the  Toiyabee  range  which  pierce  the  clouds,  trace  the  line  for  150 
miles  to  the  south.   The  distnct  is  attractive  both  for  its  scenery  and  its  resources. 

Newark  District. — ^Newark  district.  Lander  county,  was  organized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1866.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Diamond  range  of  mountains,  about 
85  miles  east  of  Austin.  Its  geological  fonnation  is  of  slate  and  limestone,  tbe 
latter  carrying  a  great  abundance  of  fossil  shells.  Deep  chasms  are  cut  in  tbe 
mountain  side  which  exhibit  the  character  of  the  rocks.  One  of  these  chasms 
or  cailons  is  called  the  Minnehaha.  With  its  toweling  rocks,  sparkling  stream, 
and  luxuriant  verdure,  it  offers  to  the  eye  a  scene  of  rare  beauty.  Another  is  the 
Chihuahua  ca&on,  where  the  rocks  seem  burst  in  twain  by  some  great  convulsion, 
and  stand  in  perpendicular  walls,  towering  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  This 
deep  fissure  exposes  veins  of  silver-bearing  quartz,  varying  from  2  t*>  20  feet 
in  width.  The  ore  exposed  is  an  antimonial  sulpliuret,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
valuable.  A  number  of  the  veins  have  already  been  tested  by  w^orkings  at 
the  mills  in  Austin  and  good  returns  obtained.  A  mill,  the  property  of  the  Cen- 
tenary company,  is  now  in  course  of  constniction  in  the  district,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  add  its  product  of  bullion  to  the  silver  current  of  eastern  Nevada. 
The  ledges  of  the  Centenary  company  best  known  are  the  Lincoln  and  the  Chi- 
hnahna.  Upon  the  Cliihuahua  tunnels  have  been  run  which  exposed  the  ledge 
in  iseveial  places,  favombly  developing  the  property.    The  district  is  as  yet  but 
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little  known.  Like  many  others  in  its  nei^hl)orhood,  it  invites  capital  and  labor. 
Now  a  wide  and  an  almost  unoccupied  wilderness,  it  offers  many  advantages  to 
the  miner  and  the  agriculturist.  These  occupations,  being  the  basis  of  wealth, 
will  attract  in  their  train  other  branches  of  trade  and  industry.  The  mountain  is 
partially  covered  with  pine  and  mahogany,  furnishing  lamber  and  fuel.  At  the 
base,  and  between  it  and  the  White  Pine  range  to  the  east,  is  a  broad  valley 
where  farms  can  be  secured.  The  small  streams  which  run  from  the  moun- 
tains, on  either  side,  will  supply  water  for  irrigation  and  mining ;  the  neighboring 
hills  will  furnish  a  market  for  agricultural  products.  Witmn  the  valley  are 
salt  springs,  and  acres  of  land  are  covered  with  this  useful  article,  a  demand  for 
.  which  is  created  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  A  visitor  to  this  district  about 
the  time  of  its  organization  writes :  ^^  The  future  of  our  State  is  encouraging. 
The  good  time  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  come.  Where  there  is  a  foundation 
for  prosperity,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  for  the  future.  The  foundation 
lies  broad  and  deep  in  Nevada ;  the  rest  is  the  work  of  time  and  man/' 

Whitb  Pine  District. — The  District  of  White  Pine  was  organized  in  the 
autumn  of  .1865,  and  received  its  name  from  the  species  of  wood  growing  upon 
the  mountain^.  That  portion  of  the  range  bearing  the  name  of  White  Pine  is 
about  two  degrees  in  length,  is  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  pine.  It  has 
not  been  much  ei^plored  for  mines,  except  in  the  district  now  mentioned.  Here 
a  number  of  veins  hoiye  been  located  which  are  represented  to  be  valuable.  The 
district  is  about  90  mil^^,  east  of  Austin,  and  is  in  Lander  county.  A  company 
called  the  Monte  Christo  commenced  in  July  last  the  development  of  a  property, 
but  the  progress  made,  or  the  results  obtained,  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Diamond  District. — Diamond  district,  also  in  Lander  county,  lies  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Diamond  mountains,  and  is  80  miles  east,  by  a  few  degrees 
north,  of  Austin.  It  has  been  organized  about  three  years,  and  some  work  has 
been  done  in  exploring  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  ledges,  of  which  a 
gi*eat  number  are  located.  Ore  has  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  which, 
returning  $150  and  upwards  to  the  ton,  gave  proof  of  value  of  the  veins.  They 
are  yet  the  property  of  the  discoverera,  who  for  want  of  means  were  unable  to 
erect  the  machinery  necessary  for  their  development,  and,  consequently,  have  in 
the  Atlantic  States  and  in  Europe  sought  the  aid  of  capital. 

Eureka  District. — The  Eureka  district.  Lander  county,  was  organized  in 
1864,  and  lies  GO  miles  almost  directly  east  of  Austin.  The  geological  forma- 
tion is  limestone,  with  veins  or  bodies  of  metal-bearing  quailz.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  ore  is  an  ai'gentiferous  galena,  which  might  be  reduced  by 
smelting.  Several  tons  sent  to  the  mills  in  Austin  yielded  from  $150  to  $450 
per  ton.  These  results  are  encouraging.  As  some  of  the  veins  are  owned  by 
men  of  wealth  in  New  York,  it  is  expected  that  measures  will  be  taken  for  their 
development.  The  district  is  in  the  midst  of  a  good  agiicultural  and  grazing 
country,  and  offers  inducements  to  those  wishing  a  free  and  independent  home. 

Egan  or  Gold  Canon  District. — Gold  Canon  district.  Lander  county,  better 
knov^n  as  Egan  Canon,  is  one  of  the  fait  host  east  of  Nevada,  being  165  miles  from 
Austin.  It  was  organized  in  1863,  and  native  gold  showing  plainly  in  the  quai'tz 
of  some  of  the  veins  fii*st  discovered,  gave  it  the  name  of  Gold  Canon.  It  lies 
upon  the  great  trans-continental  highway  where  passes  daily  the  overland  mail 
stage,  and  is  connected  with  the  world  by  two  lines  of  telegraph.  A  small  mill 
fTected  in  the  year  1864,  by  Mr.  John  O^Dougherty,  met  with  success.  It  is 
again  in  operation,  reducing  ore  which  returns  about  $150  to  the  ton.  A  mill  of 
increased  capacity  is  in  process  of  construction  which  it  is  expected  will  add  to 
the  produQt  of  bullion.  It  is  favorably  located  for  accessibiliiy,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  wood  and  water  give  it  some  advantage. 

Kinsley  District. — The  Kinsley  district,  Lander  county,  is  distinguished 
ibr  its  massive  lodes  of  copper-bearing  ore.     It  is  in  the  Antelope  range  of  mouu- 
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tfiinB  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  45  miles  northeast  of  Egan  and  200 
miles  from  Austin.  The  lodes  are  large,  and  ore  is  represented  as  being  npon 
the  surface  which  shows  by  assay  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from 
860  to  $100  per  ton  in  silver.  The  district  is  bnt  little  known ;  its  distance  &om 
the  centi^  of  population  and  a  market  render  the  copper  mines  valueless  for  the 
present.  The  Pacific  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  is  expected  to  pass 
throngh  this  ndghborhood,  when  the  ores  may  be  transported  to  market.  The 
Kinsley  may  then  become  a  valuable  mining  district. 

Ykeka  District. — Yreka  district,  Lander  county,  is  about  75  miles  northeast 
of  Austin.  Ilepoits  of  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  made ;  but  it  is  almost 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  its  value  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good 
agricultural  and  grazing  country. 

Battle  Mountain  District. — ^Battle  Mountain  is  a  copper-bearing  hill, 
situated  about  70  miles  north  of  Austin  and  is  probably  in  Humboldt  county. 
In  1866  it  was  foimcd  into  a  mining  district  bearing  that  name.  It  is  an  igneoos 
formation,  and  through  the  eruptive  rocks  are  veins  of  quartz  associated  Xi'ith  red 
oxide  of  copper.  The  ore  is  brilliantly  red  and  very  beantiful.  The  district 
bordera  upon  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river,  which  will  soon  be  traversed  by 
the  great  Pacific  railroad,  when  its  ores  will  find  a  market. 

The  district  derives  its  name  from  the  range  of  hills  or  mountains  containing 
the  cupriferous  veins.  In  these  hills  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  1857 
between  some  Indians  and  a  government  expedition  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  Kirk,  engaffe<l  in  the  survey  of  a  nmd  bearing  the  name  of  the  Fort 
Kearney  wagon  rom,  Pacific  division.  It  is  a  low  range  of  hills  of  about  12 
miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth,  fi-onting  on  Reese  River  valley  on  the-  east, 
and  terminatin^r  in  the  vallev  of  the  Humboldt  on  the  north.  At  the  southern 
end  is  Copper  canon,  where  the  Troy  and  other  copper  veins  are  found ;  and  at 
the  nortbem  end  is  ix)ng  cafion,  where  the  Trojan,  President,  Mayflower,  Blue 
Bell,  Capitol,  Henrietta,  Fanny,  Morning  Star,  and  others  lie. 

There  are  but  few  companies  formed  for  operating  in  Battle  Mountain  district. 
The  principal  are  the  Emerson  and  the  Austin  companies.  These  are  uniucor* 
porated. 

Tlie  Emerson  Con^ny, — The  Emerson  Company  is  composed  of  Greneral 
W.  S.  Rosecrans,  G.  W.  Emerson,  William  PI  umbo  f,  and  others.  The  company 
owns  the  Morning  Star,  Henrietta,  Surprise,  Fanny,  Pi-esident,  Trojan  and  Cap- 
itol ledges,  and  extensions  on  some  others.  Upon  those  named,  the  location 
upon  each  is  fix)m  1,400  to  1,600  feet,  and  the  veins  are  from  10  to  30  feet  in 
width.  All  are  developed  io  the  extent  of  a  cut  of  from  5  to  10  feet  in  depth 
crossing  the  vein  fix)m  side  to  side.  By  this  means  the  width  of  each  vein  has 
been  ascertained,  and  the  character  of  the  ore  shown.  The  gangue  is  quartz  and 
spar  intermixed  with  nodules  and  numerous  veins  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  These 
veins  are  of  various  thicknesses,  from  a  narrow  filament  to  sevei'al  inches  through, 
and  run  irregularly  through  the  mass  of  the  vein.  They  contain  native  cojiper  j 
also  considerable  silver.  The  mass  of  the  rock  will  require  crushing  and  con- 
centrating for  profitable  mining  and  exportation.  This  set  of  mines  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  Battle  mountain,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Long  canon.  The 
surveyed  route  of  the  Pacific  railroad  passes  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north 
from  the  locations,  and  as  this  great  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  this  point 
before  the  close  of  another  year  it  enhances  the  prospective  value  of  the  property. 

Tlie  Austin  Company, — ^The  Austin  Company  owns  the  Troy,  Mayflower, 
Blue  Bell,  and  other  veins  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  at  Copper  canon 
and  others  at  Long  cafion.  The  developments  on  the  Troy  consist  of-  an  exca- 
vation some  12  feet  in  width  and  about  15  feet  in  depth,  showing  the  size  and 
character  of  the  vein.  It  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  vein  is  composed  of 
rod  oxide  of  copper  having  40  per  cent,  of  metal. 
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Upon  other  claims  some  work  has  been  done,  the  general  aim  being  merely 
to  hold  possession  of  the  property^  awaiting  the  construction  of  the  raih'oad. 

Ravenswood  District. — Ravenswood,  Lander  county,  situated  but  15  miles 
northwest  from  Austin,  w*as  one  of  the  earliest  districts  organized  in  the  Reese 
River  country,  having  been  fonned  in  the  firet  year  of  the  discovery  of  silver  here. 
It  is  in  the  same  range  as  Battle  mountain,  though  the  latter  is  almost  separated 
by  a  low  depression,  yet  it  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Shoshone  mountains. 
The  veins  of  Ravenswood,  which  were  located  for  silver,  being  found  rich  only 
in  copper,  disappointed  the  locators,  and  as  a  consequence  the  district  has  been 
abandoned.  It  contains  veins  which  assay  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  contains  silver  and  gold.  The  distiict  is  well  situated  for  economical  work- 
ing, bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Reese  river,  and  is  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  timber.  Like  many  others  it  awaits  the  coming  of  the  railroiad,  cheap  trans- 
portation and  subsistence. 

Big  Creek  District. — ^The  Big  Creek  district,  Lander  county,  was  the 
second  organized  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains,  and  it  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to 
eclipse  everything  else.  A  village  was  built,  wnth  post,  express  and  telegraph 
offices  connecting  with  Austin,  with  schools,  courts,  stores  and  mills,  and  its 
prosperity  and  stability  seemed  beyond  a  doubt.  Veins  w^re  found  appearing 
full  of  metal,  but  upon  fiirther  trial  their  value  consisted  in  copper,  which  was 
not  profitable  to  work,  and  interest  in  the  district  died  away.  Now  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  mines.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains, twelve  miles  south  of  Austin.  The  creek  is  a  small  mountain  stream, 
affording  sites  for  water  or  steam-power  mills.  It  flows  through  a  deep  c^on, 
along  which  are  some  good  farms  and  gardens.  If  the  district  has  not  proved 
remuneiutive  to  the  miner,  it  has  furnished  pleasant  homes  for  the  husbandman, 

Washington  District. — South  of  Austin  28  miles,  in  Nye  county,  and  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  is  Washington  district,  organized  in  1863,  then 
and  the  subsequent  year  the  scene  of  busy  operations.  The  mineral  is  an  argen- 
tiferous galena,  abundant  in  quantity.  None  who  have  examined  the  mines  with 
attention  can  hesitate  to  decide  that  they  possess  value.  The  veins  are  from  4 
to  16  feet  in  width,  and  regular  in  their  foimation.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  ores,  but  owing  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operatore  they 
have  not  been  successful.  A  great  number  of  veins  were  located,  a  pretty  village 
was  built,  and  hopes  of  prosperity  were  entertained,  but  the  district  following  the 
usoal  course  has  become  almost  deserted.  Its  mineral  resomxses,  however,  may 
yet  be  advantageously  developed. 

Marys  viLLE  District. — South  of  Washington  about  15  miles,  in  Nye  county, 
is  Marysville  district,  organized  in  the  same  year  and  possessing  many  similar 
characteristics.  Numerous  claims  were  here  located,  and  great  expectations  were 
once  entertained.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted  except  by  a  few  farmers  who  cul- 
tivate the  soil  of  the  valleys,  irrigating  it  by  the  streams  which  run  down  from 
the  mountain.  The  district  is  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  offers  advantages 
to  the  settler. 

The  Toyabbe  Mountains. — On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  and 
south  of  Austin,  were  organized  during  the  summer  of  1863  a  number  of  districts, 
covering  that  side  of  the  mountain  almost  continuously  for  a  distance  of  75  miles. 
Throughout  its  southern  extent  the  mountain  rises  from  the  valley  of  Reese  river 
on  the  west  and  Smoky  valley  on  the  east,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  2,000  to 
5,000  feet  al>ove  them.  From  valley  to  valley  through  the  base  of  the  mountain 
the  distance  is  from  7  to  10  miles.  From  its  high  peaks  and  through  its  deeply 
charmed  sides  run  many  streams  of  water  affording  good  sites  for  mills. 

Smoky  Valley  District. — Of  the  numerous  districts  organized  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain  that  of  Smoky  Valley  was  among  the  first.  It  is  in  Lander 
county,  12  miles  south  of  Austin,  and  includes  what  were  once  the  busy  little 
hamlets  of  Geneva  and  Clinton.     Through  it  run  in  deep  caQons  Birch  and 
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Willow  creeks  and  several  smaller  rivulets,  all  of  wLicli  are  lost  in  the  valley. 
There  have  been  rftany  locations  of  mines  made  in  the  district,  but  they  Lave 
been  generally  neglected  until  the  present  yeiU*.  Latterly  labor  has  been  prose- 
cuted upon  the  Smoky  Valley  lodge,  which  has  developed,  at  the  depth  of  200 
feet,  a  lode  or  series  of  veins  50  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  about  20  feet  conuun 
pay  streaks  of  oi*o.  Average  specimens  assay  $60  to  $150  per  ton.  The  upper 
paii;  of  the  lode  has  proved  quite  barren,  but  the  results  obtained  from  l)elow 
give  encoui*agement  to  the  minei*s.  In  this  district  the  lodes  are  generally  large, 
and  exhibit  Uiemselves  in  some  instances  for  miles  in  length  upon  the  surCacc. 
They  are  situated  conveniently  for  mining,  and  the  distnct  jxissesses  advan- 
tages of  wood,  water,  and  ai'able  land  for  carrying  on  cheaply  extensive  opera- 
tions.       ' 

Santa  Pfi  District. — South  of  Smoky  Valley  district,  in  the  same  county, 
IS  that  of  Santa  Fe,  18  miles  from  Austin.  It  is  composed  of  high  peaks,  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  and  deep,  rocky  canons.  The  bare  rocks  of  the  ridges  and  caiions 
expose  to  view  the  white  ledges  of  quartz  in  great  numbers.  A  feature  in  the 
mineralogy  of  the  district  is  tlie  presence  of  gold  in  considerable  quantities  in 
some  of  the  veins.  Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  value  of  the  veins,  however, 
in  both  gold  and  silver,  no  successful  mining  has  yet  been  carried  on. 

Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  Districts.— Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  districts, 
Lander  county,  occupy  both  sides  of  Big  Smoky  creek,  and  are  20  miles  south 
of  Austin.  Ore  paying  from  fifty  to  some  hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton  has  been 
mined ;  but  the  veins  have  been  found  broken  and  irregular,  and  but  little  succe^ 
has  attended  mining  operations.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  improper  man- 
agement, and  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  business  of  mining  and  the 
reduction  of  ores.  Tlie  sti'eam  is  one  of  the  lai'gest  flowing  out  of  this  moun- 
tain range,  and  affords  water-power  sufficient  for  a  number  of  extensive  railk 
Some  failures  have  retarded  progress  in  what  appears  a  superior  distiict.  Thii 
cannot  long  continue,  for  where  nature  has  done  so  much  by  offering  valuable 
minerals,  building  material,  and  inexpensive  power,  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  rich 
soil,  man  will  sooner  or  later  take  advantage  of  it  and  reap  the  reward. 

Blue  Springs  District. — Blue  Springs  district,  in  Nye  county,  30  miles 
south  of  Austin,  is  so  named  fix)m  a  number  of  deep  springs  or  ponds  which  lie 
in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  contains  veins  of  quartz  of  large 
size,  reputed  to  be  rich  in  silver,  but  developments  upon  them  are  so  slight  that 
their  value  is  not  really  known. 

Smoky  Valley  Salt  Field. — ^Near  Blue  Springs,  in  the  great  Smoky  valley, 
is  an  extensive  field  of  2,000  acres  of  salt  lands,  frem  which  is  obtained  mogt 
of  the  salt  used  in  Eastern  Nevada  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  the  i-eduction 
of  ores.  Upon  this  salt  field,  as  upon  some  others  with  which  the  State  abounds, 
the  salt  rises  as  an  effloresc<?nce,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickne^  upon  the 
surface  of  the  gt-ound,  from  which  it  is  gathered.  A  slight  rain  drives  the  salt 
beneath  the  surface,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  it  soon  reappears.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  ai'c  obtained  from  this  field  annually,  and  the  supply  coming  from 
deep  springs  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  mills 
at  from  $30  to  $50  per  ton.  When  it  is  known  that  salt  in  lar^e  quantities  is 
essential  to  the  reduction  of  silver  ores,  the  beneficence  of  a  Divine  Providence 
in  fmnishing  it  in  such  vast  deposits  and  at  convenient  localities  throughout  the 
country  can  be  appreciated. 

North  Twin  IIiver  District. — Forty  miles  south  of  Austin,  in  Nye  cx)onty, 
is  the  North  Twin  River  district.  Although  this  region  was  examined  and  many 
claims  located  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was  not  considered  of 
importance  until  recently,  when  work  upon  some  of  the  veins  has  proved  them 
to  be  of  large  size  and  great  value.  Deep  canons,  with  ninning  streams,  open 
to  the  plain,  oflcring  access  to  the  mines  and  sites  for  reduction  mills. 

The  La  Plata  Mining  Cowpani/,  owning  mines  in  this  district,  is  oiganized 
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tinder  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  chief  stockholders  are  residents  of  Heading. 
This  company  owns  the  Twin  Ophirs,  the  William  Bigler,  and  other  veins  sit- 
uated in  Park  cafion.  Some  of  the  veins  are  large,  and  have  shown  bodies  of 
good  pay  ore.  Work  upon  one  of  the  Twin  Ophirs  has  developed  a  chimney  or 
mass  of  ore  of  a  very  singular  character,  being  chiefly  iron  and  resembling  steel, 
but  containing  from  $70  to  $150  per  ton  in  silver.  A  mill  is  in  course  of  con- 
stniction,  which,  in  a  few  months,  will  probably  add  something  to  the  stream  of 
bullion  already  beginning  to  flow  from  the  districts  bordering  the  Smoky  valley. 
It  is  mainly  built  of  stone,  with  furnaces  and  chimney  stack  of  brick.  These 
materials  ai'e  conveniently  obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  contain  10 
stamps  of  about  700  pounds  each,  crushing  the  rock  dry  and  in  a  condition  for 
roasting.     The  property  of  the  company  is  managed  by  G.  B.  Montgomery. 

Tlw  Buckeye  Mining  Company  is  a  New  York  company,  and,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Stephen  Kidd,  is  developing  the  Buckeye  mine,  situated  in 
Summit  caSon.  The  vein  was  discovered  and  located  in  1865.  The  claim 
consists  of  1,400  feet  of  the  lode  running  north  from  the  canon.  The  vein  is 
encased  in  limestone,  and,  although  it  sometimes  naiTows  down  to  a  mere  clay 
seam  in  the  rock,  it  appears  to  be  a  true  Assure  vein.  Its  general  width  is  Ave 
feet,  occasionally  reaching  to  seven.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  fol- 
lowing the  dip  of  the  ledge,  which  is  westerly  65°,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
"by  different  levels  several  hundred  feet  north  and  south.  From  these  excava- 
tions a  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  which  has  yielded,  at  the  Austin  mills, 
$106  per  ton.  The  company  has  located,  under  the  laws  of  Nevada,  800  acres 
of  woodland,  mill-sites,  &c.  Neither  lands  nor  mines  are  entered  under  any  law 
of  Congress,  nor  are  any  lands  or  mines  throughout  this  region.  The  lands  are 
tra surveyed,  and  there  is  no  land  oflSce  in  eastern  Nevada.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  give  permission  to  occupy  the  mines  stibject  to  the  local  rules  of 
miners.  Survey  and  purchase  appears  to  them  a  useless  expense,  serviceable 
only  to  the  surveyors  and  land  oflicers. 

In  Summit  canon  are  other  claims,  as  the  Scottish  Chief,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  Buckeye  south  of  the  caBon.  This  has  been  but  slightly  developed, 
having  a  shaft  40  feet  in  depth  j  its  real  worth  is  therefore  known  only  from  the 
greater  explorations  on  the  Buckeye.  A  short  distance  to  the  southwest  is  the 
Canada  vein.  This  appears  on  the  surface  to  bo  about  nine  feet  in  width,  but 
the  explorations  upon  it  are  not  sufficient,  it  being  encased  in  limestone,  to 
determine  its  extent  and  character.  From  the  surface  several  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken,  which  give  promise  of  worth. 

Twin  RrvER  District. — ^Tho  Twin  River  district,  Nye  county,  is  50  miles 
soath  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  range,  and  is  at  present 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  districts  south  of  Austin.  It  receives  its 
name  from  two  pretty  streams  on  the  southern  border,  which,  flowing  through 
deep  and  rugged  cafions,  enter  the  valley  near  each  other,  and  continuing  parallel 
for  some  miles  sink  in  the  plain.  The  characteristics  of  the  district  are  its  rug- 
gedness,  high  and  precipitous  mountains,  deep  caSons,  and  its  geological  fomia- 
tion  being  granite  and  slate,  while  the  districts  north  of  it  are  of  limestone.  The 
principal  mines  are  situated  in  Ophir  cafion.  These  were  discovered  in  1863  by 
8.  Boulerond  and  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  who  located  several  veins,  but  did  not 
publish  to  the  world  their  discovery  nor  do  much  towards  developing  their  prop- 
erty. The  year  following  the  cafion  was  entered  by  6eo^  H.  Willard  and 
others,  ledges  located,  a  mstrict  formed,  and  laws  made.  From  that  date  the 
district  has  been  somewhat  noted.  In  entering  the  cafion  fi*om  Smoky  valley, 
one  feels  almost  forbidden  to  advance,  so  towering  and  precipitous  are  the  rocks 
on  either  side,  which  appear  to  close  the  narrow  pass ;  but  winding  along  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  is  now  a  well-constructed  road.  Following  this  a  mile  or  more 
the  narrow  gorge  of  granite  is  passed  and  a  csSion  of  more  gently  sloping  sides,  a 
slate  formation,  is  reached.    The  granite  is  generally  barren  of  soil,  but  upon 
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tbo  summits  of  the  ridges  a  few  low  and  dwarfed  pjSon  trees  are  found,  wliich-aie 
cut  for  fuel  and  with  great  labor  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and 
tumbled  into  the  cafion  below,  whence  it  is  hauled  to  its  place  of  consumptioQ. 
Fuel  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  costs  about  $10  per  cord.  At  the  present  date  a 
mill  is  in  operation,  and  a  village  called  Toiyabee,  of  ^00  inhabitants,  has  been 
built. 

TJw  Ophir. — The  fii'st  vein  noticed  in  passing  up  the  cafion  is  the  Opbir. 
This  was  discovered  and  claimed  by  S.  Boulerond  and  Company  in  1863,  and 
is  still  owned  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  a  lar^e  vein,  showing  chiefly  wLite 
quartz,  but  deposits  of  good  ore  have  been  found  in  it.  The  claim  conasts  of 
2,400  feet  along  the  ledge.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  from 
which  a  small  quantity  of  ore  was  obtained,  worth  at  the  rate  of  8500  per  ton 
The  developments  upon  the  mine  are  very  slight. 

The  OrplieCj  Central  Favotitey  and  numerous  other  claims  have  been  slightlj 
developed,  but  have  not  yet  been  productive. 

TJie  Murphy  is  the  only  developed  and  productive  mine  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  its  success  has  given  celebrity  to  the  district.  It  was  located  by  G.  H. 
Willard,  John  Murphy,  Jo.  Patty,  and  others,  in  1864,  and  b  1,000  feet  in  lengtL 
Its  course  is  north  and  south,  dipping  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  46^,  and  the 
lode  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  130  feet 
in  depth,  from  which  levels  have  been  run  and  ore  extracted,  worth  about  $130 
per  ton.  It  appears  fix>m  the  working  that  the  ore  is  not  continuous  throughout 
the  vein,  but  exists  in  chimneys  of  one  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  100 
to  150  feet  broad,  with  nearly  a  con-esponding  interval  of  barren  rock.  These 
chimneys  are  inclined,  having  a  dip  to  the  north  of  about  30°.  Although  roueb 
valuable  ore  has  been  extracted,  a  map  of  the  mine,  showing  its  whole  size  and 
the  excavations  made,  indicate  that  but  a  small  portion  is  touched.  There  are 
41  men  employed  in  the  mine,  working  eight  hours  each,  at  $4  per  day,  and 
keeping  up  the  labor  without  intermission.  The  miners  are  nsualiy  natives  of 
CoiTiwall,  England.    The  hoisting  of  water  and  oi*e  is  done  by  steam  power. 

The  Murphy  Mill,  belonging  to  the  Twin  River  Mining  Company,  is  a 
substantial  structure  of  stone,  having  20  stamps  and  corresponding  machineir. 
driven  by  an  engine  of  95  horse-power.  The  ore  is  brought  from  the  mine,  a 
few  hundred  feet  distant,  in  cars.  The  first  process  is  to  pass  it  through  a 
Blake's  rock  breaker,  which  will  in  a  few  hours  break  sufficient  rock  into  frag- 
ments of  less  than  a  cubic  inch  in  size  to  supply  the  stamps  for  24  hours.  This 
effects  a  saving  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  crushing  the  ore.  From  the  breaker 
the  ore  is  placed  upon  a  large  pan  or  dryer,  which  is  heated  by  the  gases  passing 
from  the  roasting  furnaces  to  the  smoke-stack,  and  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  stamps.  Of  these  there  are  20,  weighing  850  pounds  each, 
and  they  crush  16  tons  per  day  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  No.  60  screen,  or 
a  screen  with  3,600  holes  to  the  square  inch.  Falling  from  the  screens  into  a 
tight  bin,  it  is  removed  into  cars  standing  on  a  track  passing  over  the  tops  of  the 
roasting  furnaces,  and  is  thus  transported  to  the  fiumaces,  of  which  tliere  are 
eight,  capable  of  roasting  16  tons  in  24  hours.  Seven  to  nine  hundrBd  pounds 
of  ore  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  ore,  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  constitutes  a  charge,  and  this  is 
roasted  from  five  to  seven  hours,  being  constantly  stirred.  It  is  then  taken  to 
the  amalgamating  room,  in  which  are  six  pans  taking  one  ton  of  the  roasted 
pulp,  now  mixed  with  water,  at  a  charge.  Here  the  suver,  which  in  the  furnaces 
was  changed  from  its  native  condition  to  a  chloride,  is  again  changed  to  metallic 
silver,  and  is  amalgamated  wnth  quicksilver.  The  pulp  is  agitated  and  ground 
by  revolving  iron  mullers  for  about  six  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  settlers, 
of  which  there  are  six,  where  more  water  is  added,  and,  after  several  hour^ 
agitation,  the  quicksilver  bearing  the  silver  is  drawn  off,  the  pulp  allowed  to  ran 
to  waste,  and  the  silver  taken  out.     This,  after  being  strained  and  pressed  in 
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leather  bags,  exhausting  the  qnicknilver  as  far  as  possible,  is  placed  in  a  close 
retort,  and  the  remaining  quicksilver  expelled  by  heat.  The  crude  bullion 
remaining  is  then  taken  to  the  smelting  room,  where  it  is  melted  and  nm  into 
ingots,  ready  for  the  assayer  and  for  commerce.  The  establishment  is  very  com- 
plete, and  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  The  oflScers  of  the  company  having 
charge  and  carrying  on  the  works,  are  R.  B.  Canfield,  general  agent ;  H.  M. 
Grant,  bookkeeper ;  H.  Richanls,  mining  superintendent ;  Charles  V.  Baesler, 
assayer ;  and  Alonzo  Monroe,  engineer.  In  working  the  mill  at  full  capacity, 
41  men  are  required.  Besides  those  in  the  mine  and  mill  are  blacksmiths,  ore 
assorters,  and  wood  choppers,  making  100  men  employed.  In  one  month  417 
tons  of  ore  w^ere  milled,  producing  $36,865.  The  assay  of  the  ore  was  over 
8100  per  ton.  At  the  present  date  the  mill  is  working  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
better  results  than  formerly  are  obtained. 

The  McDonald  wjtwe.— The  Murphy  and  McDonald  are  locations  upon  the 
same  lode,  the  first  extending  from  the  canon  northwardly  and  the  latter  south 
of  it.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  are  of  equal  value,  although  the  McDonald  is 
undeveloped.  Preparations  arc  making,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  11. 
Boalt,  for  a  New  York  company  to  commence  explorations  and  developing  the 
mine. 

These  mines  constitute  the  basis  of  support  to  a  busy  and  prosperous  little 
village,  called  Toiyabee  City,  of  about  300  inhabitants.  This  place  is  connected 
with  Austin  by  a  tri-weekly  stage,  carrying  the  United  States  mail  once  a  week. 
The  distance  is  55  miles,  and  the  time  of  passage  about  nine  hours.  From  the 
valley  to  the  town  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  ca&on,  and  through 
this  distance  a  road  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  86,000.  The  work 
has  been  very  heavy,  and  under  the  circumstances  a  good  road  is  constructed, 
although  its  grade  at  some  places  is  as  great  as  10°.  The  road  continues 
through  this  cailon  over  the  summit  of  the  Toiyabee  mountain,  and  forms  a  con- 
venient avenue  for  summer  travel,  but  the  passage  is  generally  impeded  by  snow 
during  the  winter.^ 

*  The  books  of  the  coanty  assessor,  according  to  tho  Silver  Bond  Reporter,  giro  the  fol- 
lowing retarns  of  bullion  and  yield  per  ton  of  the  mines  of  Njo  county  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  made  under  oath..  The  amounts  are  for  coin : 


Name. 


Twin  Rirer  Company. 

Mnrphy  Mine 

Belmont  Compooy 

Tniniylvania,  1 

Belmont  Company 

Transylvania,  2 


Tont. 


800 

73G 

21 


Oroii. 


$107, 544  00 

28,856  88 

837  06 


Amonnt 
per  ton. 


$143  43 
39  33 
39  86 


Following  are  the  returns  of  small  lots  of  ore  from  this  county,  worked  at  mills  in  the 
vicinity  of  Austin,  and  forwarded  by  the  assessor  of  Lauder  cvunty.  We  merely  give  the 
number  of  pounds  of  ore  worked  and  the  g^oss  product : 

Ponndi.  OroM  yield. 

Indian  Jim,  Hot  Creek  district 1,915  $90  HO 

OldDominion do 3,630  206  24 

Gazelle do 11,314  753  30 

Desert  Queen,  Reveille  district 3,083  474  86 

WildKose do 2,277  149  69 

North  America do 1,172  68  75 

Manhattan do 2,639  292  01 

Lord  Byron do 2,254  106  «> 

Button do 600  8  84 

Roj^an do 2,792  30  68 

Lcxinjrton do 2,764  235  00 

Peta,  Union  district 1,971  68  46 

Holman.  Union  district 2,031  295  34 

The  books  of  the  county  assessor  show  the  following  annual  product  of  two  of  the  leading 
muaes  of  Nye  county:  From  October  1  to  December  31,  1866,  the  Buel  mill  (now  the  Bef 
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South  T\7in  Rtvee,  Hot  Springs,  El  Dorado,  and  Peavtne  Districts.— 
The  districts  of  Sontli  Twin  River,  Hot  Springs,  El  Dorado,  and  Peavinc^  all 
in  Nye  county,  continue  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  to  near  where  the 
mountain,  which  we  have  traced  for  150  miles,  falls  away  into  the  plain.  Although 
but  slightly  explored,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  mines  in  the  southem 
part  of  theToiyaboo  range  will  equal  those  of  other  parts,  and  that  this  exten- 
sive country  offers  an  inviting  field  to  the  explorer  and  the  capitalist. 

Smoky  Valley. — ^Tho  great  Smoky  valley,  traversed  by  Frdmont  in  184o, 
who  mapped  Big  Smoky  creek  and  Twin  rivers,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
In  the  centre  of  it  are  found  remarkable  springs  of  boiling  water,  throwing  a 
large  and  constant  stream,  in  which  meat  and  vegetables  are  readily  cooked, 
and  tea  and  coffee  quickly  prepared  for  use.  The  basin  of  the  spring  is  from  20 
to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fountain  of  boiling  water  rises  in  the  centre,  a 
constant  column  ascending  by  its  subterranean  force  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. There  are  several  smaller  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  which 
furnishes  cold  water.  The  soil  about  them  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  pleasant 
and  healthy. 

The  fields  of  salt  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Throughout  it  are  found  good  agricultural  lands.  The  climate  is  more 
agreeable  than  generally  prevails  in  Nevada,  without  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
Snow  seldom  falls  and  frosts  are  never  severe,  although  there  are  localities  where 
frosts  have  occurred  as  early  as  September,  suflicient  to  blight  certain  species  of 
vegetation.  The  valley  continues,  although  slight  elevations  divide  it  into  dif- 
ferent basins,  into  the  desert  upon  the  southem  borders  of  the  State.  In  it  are 
other  vast  fields  of  salt,  and  beds  of  sulphur,  alum,  and  soda,  and  bordering 
upon  it  are  the  mountains  of  San  Antonio  and  Silver  Peak.  These  are  isoUu^ 
and  singular  in  their  formation,  and  appear  as  if  thrown  into  position  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  The  mining  districts  of  this  region  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  State. 

San  Antonio  Distiuct,  comprising  the  mountain  of  that  name,  is  situated 
about  20  miles  southeast  of  the  southem  terminus  of  the  Toiyabee  mount^uns, 
and  about  90  miles  fiom  Austin.  Several  companies  are  engaged  in  mining 
here  with  some  success,  and  ore  is  extracted  which  returns  from  reduction  an 
average  of  $200  per  ton. 

Tlic  Liberty  mine,  owned  by  George  Seitz,  has  been  continuously  worked 
dm-ing  the  present  yeai\     It  is,  so  far,  the  most  extensively  worked  mine  in  the 

moot  Company's)  reduced  904  tons  of  ore,  producing  bullion  of  the  value  of  $32,712  24, 
being-  an  average  per  ton  of  9^)8  31 ;  the  three  months  following — January,  February,  and 
March,  1867—054  tons  and  a  fraction  were  reduced,  yielding  $;^,041  39,  or  $59  G4  per  ton; 
the  DGxt  quarter,  125  tons,  1,339 pounds,  producing $t>, 903  02,  $54  93 per  ton;  and  (>7Ctoi», 
1,010  pounds,  which  produced  |26,439  77,  or  |89  08  per  ton.  The  amounts  added  to  the 
nroduction  of  the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  of  736  tons,  yielding  $28,856  ^— 
$39  33  per  ton,  and  21  tons,  yielding  $837  06— $39  86  per  ton,  swells  the  total  product  of 
this  mine  for  the  past  year  to  $148,790  36  in  coin.  The  aggregate  number  of  tons  of  ore 
worked  is  a  fraction  over  3,917 — averaging  very  nearly  $fi)  per  ton.  It  was  reduced  in  a 
10-stamp  mill,  at  best  but  an  inferior  one,  by  the  wet  crushing  process,  bv  which  it  is  not 
claimed  that  more  than  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  silver  is  saved.  In  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  mine  from  which  the  ore  w^as  obtained  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  can  be  made 
to  furnish  almost  any  amount  of  ore,  the  above  figures  will  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  to 
estimate  its  ^at  value.  During  the  same  period,  the  Murphy  mine,  of  tbo  Twin  fiiver 
Company,  sitnated  in  Ophir  canon,  as  is  shown  by  the  books  of  the  assessor,  has  yielded  as 
follows :  first  quarter— 626^  tons,  averaging  $J32  49  per  ton,  $83,007  96 ;  second  quarter^ 
M61i  tons,  averaging  $84  18  per  ton,  $97,775  08;  third  quarter— 804i  tons,  averaging 
$92  94  per  ton,  $74,863  17;  fourth  quarter— 800  tons,  averafring  $134  43  per  ton,  $107,544, 
making  a  total  of  $363,190  21  in  coin  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  ore 
worked  is  3,393^  tons,  and  the  average  yield  per  ton  a  fraction  over  $107.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Murphy  mine  is  now  in  a  condition  to  supply  ore  for  another  mill  of  equal  capacity 
as  the  one  in  use,  a  number  of  levels  haring  already  been  run  which  disdofie  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length  along  the  vein,  and  for  a  depth  of  near  200  feet  a  compact  man  of  solid  ere 
tome  10  or  12  feet  thick. 
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district,  and  bids  fair  to  be  remanerative.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reiiched 
and  no  water  obtained.  The  mountain  is  dry,  barren,  and  broken.  A  few  miles 
to  the  northwest  are  the  Indian  springs,  where  two  small  quartz  mills  have  been 
constructed.  As  more  vigorous  work  is  now  prosecuted  upon  the  mines  of  this 
district  than  foi*merly ;  they  will  probably  soon  take  the  rank  in  public  esteem 
to  which  their  value  entitles  them. 

Silver  Peak,  Red  Mountain,  Palmetto,  Lida,  and  Edmonton  Dis- 
tricts.— The  districts  of  Silver  Peak,  Red  Mountain,  Palmetto,  Lida,  and 
Edmonton  comprise  the  southwestern  part  of  the  territory  which  has  been  pros- 
pected by  people  who  have  made  Austin  their  base  of  operations. 

Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountain  are  contiguous,  lying  about  150  miles  south 
by  west  from  Austin.  Silver  Peak  is  a  small,  precipitous  momitain,  through 
which,  lying  at  a  low  angle,  cuts  the  Vanderbilt  vein,  cropping  on  all  sides. 
The  vAlue  of  this  vein  has  been  very  highly  estimated.  Other  good  veins  exist 
in  the  district. 

In  the  valley  skirting  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  is  an  extensive  salt 
field,  covering  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  capable  of  furnishing  an  unlimited 
supply  of  salt. 

The  Red  Mountain  district,  a  few  miles  east  of  Silver  Peak,  is  distinguished 
for  its  production  of  gold. 

Great  Salt  Basin  Company, — The  mines  of  these  two  districts  are  chiefly 
owned  by  a  single  company,  the  Great  Salt  Basin  G.  &  S.  M.  Company,  organ- 
ized by  S.  B.  Martin  and  John  W.  Harker.  They  have  already  a  mill  of  10 
stamps,  which  has  produced  considerable  bullion.  The  company  is  about  to 
erect  two  other  mills  of  greatly  increased  capacity.  Mining  is  to  be  carried  on 
systematically.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Clayton,  a  competent  mining 
engineer,  and  the  nominal  capital  $3,000,000.  The  company  owns  many  mines 
in  these  districts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Vanderbilt,  Pocatillo,  and  Sisson. 
The  bullion  obtained  at  the  mill  from  the  Vanderbilt  ore  is  worth  82  per  ounce, 
while  that  of  Re<l  Mountain  is  chiefly  gold. 

The  developments  in  Palmetto  district  have  proved  several  of  the  veins  to  be 
large  and  valuable.  Gold-bearing  quartz  is  also  found,  wliich  indicates  an  abun- 
dance of  that  metal.  The  district  derives  its  name  from  a  species  of  date  ti'ee, 
which  was  mistaken  by  the  discoverers  for  the  palmetto. 

Columbus,  Volcano,  Claeendon,  Paradise,  Pilot,  Mammoth,  Union, 
AND  North  Union  Districts. — ^I'hese  districts  are  generally  classed  as 
belonging  to  eastern  Nevada  or  Reese  river,  although  they  are  in  the  western 
half  of  the  State.  Each  has  peculiarities,  which  to  describe  in  detail  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  report. 

Clarendon  district  contains  silver-bearing  veins,  the  character  of  the  ore 
being  the  same  as  that  of  Silver  Bend,  southeast  of  Austin.  It  has  a  pleasant 
village  of  about  80  inhabitants,  with  families,  a  school,  and  church  society, 
indications  of  the  respectability  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

Volcano  district  is  peculiar  in  its  formation,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  quick- 
silver and  coal  mines,  as  well  as  gold,  copper,  and  silver,  but  is  most  familiarly 
known  from  its  fossils,  which  are  rare  and  beautiful. 

Paradise  district  receives  its  name  from  its  pleasant  location,  and  its  abundant 
wood,  water,  and  vegetation. 

These  are  situated  from  90  to  150  miles  southwest  of  Austin. 

Mammoth  district  is  situated  65  miles  southwest  of  Austin,  and  its  condi- 
tion is  promising.  The  Mount  Vernon  Company  are  prosecuting  an  extensive 
system  of  works,  which  will  develop  the  mines  and  prove  the  value  of  the  dis- 
trict The  Hamilton  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  have  several  excellent 
mines  in  this  district,  but  they  are  not  yet  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Union  district  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Shoshone  mountains,  the  iii-st 
range  west  of  Reese  river,  and  is  about  55  miles  southwesterly  fr*om  Austin. 
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It  contains  ledges  of  undoubted  value  and  facilities  for  the  reduction  of  ore,  such 
as  an  abunilance  of  wood  and  water.  The  district  was  early  brought  into  notice, 
yet  its  progress  has  been  slow  and  its  production  of  bullion  slight.  It  is  inter- 
esting from  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  geodes^  valuable  to  tlie  jeweller  and 
lapidary,  found  in  it.  Chalcedoiy,  agate^  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones  also 
abound. 

North  Union  district  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  but  is  favorably  regarded 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  mines  and  resources. 

New  Pass  District  lies  almost  directly  west  of  Austin,  25  miles  distant.  It 
has  been  organized  two  years  and  is  yet  undeveloped .  Mineralogists  and  engineers 
have  given  it  a  partial  examination  and  have  pronounced  favorable  opinions 
respecting  its  resources.  The  predominant  metal  is  gold.  The  veins  are  numer- 
ous and  well  situated  for  mining. 

We  may  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  Nevada  southeast  from  Austin.  This 
until  within  the  past  year  was  to  the  general  public  a  terra  incognitay  and  believed 
to  bo,  as  it  was  represented  upon  the  maps,  an  inhospitable  desert,  treeless  and 
verduroless,  and  bai"ely  subsisting  the  few  miserable  Indians  who  wandered  over 
its  ban-en  plains.  But  the  prospector  at  last  ventured  upon  its  exploration,  and 
the  results  have  been  unexpectedly  important.  A  country  of  vast  extent  lias 
been  unveiled  to  the  world ;  the  rocks  seame<l  with  veins  of  silver,  and  the  valleys 
abounding  in  valuable  grasses.  Not  repelling  the  explorer,  it  invited  him  on, 
until  at  last  the  chorogi^aphy  of  the  country  has  been  made  known.  The  west- 
ern slope  of  the  mountain  bordering  Smoky  valley  on  the  east  had  been  slightly 
explored,  and  the  districts  of  Jeffei-son,  Manhattan  and  Santa  Clara  formed. 

Under  the  general  belief  prevailing  that  silver-bearing  ledges  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Toiyabee  were  exceptional,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  discoveries 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  these  districts  until  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  ledges  of  Silver  Bend.  Since  then  more  attention  has.  been  paid  to  them, 
and  they  are  now  found  to  be  of  some  importance.  Little,  however,  has  been 
done  towai*ds  the  development  of  any  mine  in  them. 

Silver  Bend. — ^A  section  of  country  southeast  of  Austin  bears  the  general 
name  of  Silver  Bend.  It  was  first  entered  by  pix>8pector8  at  an  early  day  in  the 
settlement  of  eastern  Nevada,  but  no  discoveries  of  mineral  were  made  until 
October,  1865,  when  ledges  cropping  out  in  massive  proportions  and  showing  sil- 
ver-bearing ore  were  found.  But  little  work  was  done,  or  attention  paid  to  these, 
until  May,  1866,  when  Dr.  William  Geller,  now  general  agent  of  the  Combi- 
nation S.  M.  Company  of  New  York,  was  attracted  by  the  statement,  and  paid 
the  locality  a  visit.  He  was  at  once  convinced  of  its  worth,  and  purchased  the 
interest  of  the  locators  of  the  Highbridge  ledge,  being  3,000  feet  in  len^h,  for 
the  sum  of  824,000  in  cun-ency.  Soon  afterwards  work  was  comraenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  L.  B.  Moore,  who  is  now  caiTving  on  the  company's 
operations.  Mr.  D.  E.  Buel  and  others  subsequently  visited  the  district,  and 
reports  of  its  wealth  were  published  in  the  Ree«o  River  Reveille,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  mines  and  sun'onnding  country.  From  that  time  it  liegan  to  attract 
attention  from  all  i)arts  of  the  State.  People  gathered  in  the  vicinity ;  the  terra 
incognita  of  the  southeast  was  explored  and  many  districts  organized.  The  town 
of  Belmont  was  built,  Vvhich  is  now  a  flourishing  village  and  the  shire  town  of 
Nye  county.  The  following  particulare  of  the  mines  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Moloney  of  Belmont.     Ho  says  of  the 

Philadelphia  District. — This  district,  erroneously  called  "  Silver  Bend,'^ 
is  situated  about  85  miles  south  by  east  from  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Smoky  range  of  mountains,  in  the  county  of  Nye.  The  principal  mines,  as  yet 
tleveloped,  are  situated  dovm  towards,  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  near 
lilonitor  valley.  It  was  organized  in  1 865  with  laws  similar  to  those  of  Reese  Rivec 
district.  The  facilities  for  building  are  good,  the  preferred  material  being  stone, 
£>ut  brick  of  a  fine  quality  \&  made  m  the  neighborhood.     Fire-wood  exists  in  such 
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abundance  that  mills  are  furnisbed  witb  fuel  at  tbe  rate  of  $4  50  per  cord.  Tim- 
hcT  suitable  for  purposes  of  building  exists  in  the  surrounding  bills,  and  several 
saw-mills  find  profitable  employment  and  a  good  market  for  their  products.  The 
better  quality  of  lumber,  however,  is  brought  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  250 
miles  distant.  A  more  convenient  source  of  supply  would  be  the  White  Pine 
range  of  mountains,  lying  about  75  miles  to  the  east.  There  a  species  of  fir  tree 
grows  from  which  an  excellent  quality  of  lumber  could  be  obtained.  Elsewhere 
throughout  the  State,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  forests  arc  of  piuon,  cedar  or  juni- 
per, mountain  mahogany  and  Cottonwood,  with  a  few  other  varieties,  all  of  a 
dwarfish  chai'acter,  and  although  excellent  for  fuel,  make  very  poor  lumber.  It, 
however,  answers  many  purposes,  and  in  the  district  and  neighborhood  are  five 
saw-mills  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  Water  is  found  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand,  through  the  medium  of  natural  springs,  some  of  which 
furnish  considerable  streams  of  water.  Already  water  has  been  obtained  in  mines 
and  w^ells,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  deep  mining  will  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  the  element  for  a  large  population  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  steam 
machineiT. 

The  geological  formation  is  of  slate,  with  a  stratification  running  north  and 
south  and  dipping  to  the  east  at  a  high  angle,  and  the  veins  follow  the  stratifi- 
cation. A  large  number  of  veins  have  been  discovered  and  located,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Transylvania,  Highbridge,  El  Dorado,  and  Acliilles. 

In  the  district  is  the  village  of  Belmont,  the  shire  town  of  Nye  county.  It  is 
situated  in  or  about  the  centre  of  the  mineral  belt,  on  a  flat  through  which  flows 
a  sti*eam  of  water.  At  this  point  a  spur  of  mountains  branches  off  from  the 
Smoky  range  and  trends  to  the  southeast,  dividing  the  valley  into  two  parts — 
that  on  the  north  called  Monitor,  and  that  on  the  south  called  Kalston  valley. 
In  this  spur,  and  east  of  the  town,  are  the  principal  mines  of  the  district.  The 
site  opens  out  southward  into  Ralston  valley,  presenting  a  fine  view  of  the 
country  south,  and  the  mnge  of  mountains  in  which  are  the  districts  of  Manhat- 
tan, Argentoro  and  others.  Though  this  place  is  scarcely  a  year  old,  it  presents 
the  ap]x?arance  of  a  well-established  centre  of  trade,  having  substantial  stone 
and  brick  fuo-proof  buildings,  and  many  good  fi'amo  ones.  A  weekly  mail  route 
is  established  from  Austin  to  this  place,  and  is  extended  on  to  Pahranagat. 
Between  Belmont  and  Austin  the  mail  is  can'ied  in  a  four-horse  stage,  which 
runs  tri-weekly,  and  carries  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company^s  express  every  ti*ip.  The 
express,  therelbro,  docs  the  chief  Icttcr-caiTying,  its  superior  convenience  entirely 
eclipsing  the  weekly  mail.  A  weekly  newspaper,  the  "  Silver  Bend  Reporter,'' 
is  published,  and  is  evidence  of  the  enlightened  state  of  society  peopling  this 
distant  frontier.  Banks,  assay  offices,  schools,  &e.,  are  established,  with  other 
institutions  and  business  that  go  to  make  up  a  flourishing  town. 

The  Comhination  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company^  already  spoken  of,  is  a 
New  York  orijanization,  owning  mines  and  other  property  in  different  parts  of 
eastern  Nevada.  In  Philadelphia  district  it  has  a  claim  of  3,000  feet  upon 
the  Transylvania  ledge,  which  is  so  developed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
worth.  This  is  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  vein  yet  developed.  An 
incline  has  been  sunk  on  the  ledge  to  a  depth  of  170  feet,  where  it  shows  a  width 
of  22  feet  inside  of  casings,  with  a  largo  body  of  ore.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
vein  will  average  by  the  wet  process  of  working,  $150  ])er  ton.  This  seems  a 
very  high  estimate  and  needs  the  con'oboration  of  thorough  trial.  The  vein  is 
]»icixred  by  two  tunnels  at  a  depth  of  120  feet,  and  sc])arated  by  a  distance  of  700 
feet,  from  the  termini  of  which  levels  have  been  nm  north  and  south,  in  all  about 
800  feet,  thus  to  some  extent  proving  the  ledge  and  preparing  it  for  mining. 

The  company  have  in  course  of  construction  a  mill  of  40-stamp  capacity.  It 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  For  the  better 
working  of  the  mine  a  pei'pendicular  shaft  is  sunk,  which  will  pierce  the  ledge 
at  a  depth  of  GOO  feet.     The  sinking  is  now  in  progress. 
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Belmont  Silver  Minitiff  Company  is  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  A,  McDonald, 
J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  S.  M.  Buck.  The  mining  property  lies  south  of  the  Com- 
bination Company's  and  joins  it,  being  on  the  same  ledge.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  BueFs  Highbridge,  having  been  owned  and  developed  by  Mr.  D.  E. 
Biicl.  This  gentleman,  when  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  district,  purchased 
the  location,  300  feet,  for  the  sum  of  $9,000.  This  was  in  June,  1866,  and  be 
immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a  lO-stamp  mill,  putting  it  into  operation 
on  the  Ist  of  September  following.  The  mill  was  prepared  only  for  wet  crabb- 
ing, or  working  ores  without  roastmg,  and  was  expecte<l  to  save  only  60  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore.  It  was  very  incomplete,  having  for  some 
months  only  the  machinery  standing,  without  roof  or  enclosing  building ;  yet  in 
about  seven  months  it  turned  out  upwards  of  $100,000  in  bullion.  The  ores 
worked  weix)  chiefly  fix)m  or  near  the  surface.  Since  it  has  gone  into  the  posses- 
sion of  its  present  owners,  extensive  developments  have  been  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  S.  M.  Buck,  civil  and  mining  engineer.  The  results  are  said  to 
be  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is  constructing  a  20-stanip 
mill  which  they  hope  to  have  in  operation  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
same  parties  are  also  owners  of  a  claim  of  400  feet,  known  as  the  Wood  &  Bael 
mine,  on  the  Transylvania  No.  1,  a  parallel  vein  to  the  Traasylvania  No.  2,  or 
Highbridge,  and  100  feet  from  it.  There  is  some  diflPerenoe  of  opinion  respect- 
ing these  veins — whether  they  are  really  two  distinct  veins,  or  one  a  break  from 
the  other.  Their  parallel  coiu*se  and  great  similarity  of  gangue  and  ore  impress 
iiiany  with  the  belief  that  explorations  will  prove  them  to  be  but  one  lode.  Upon 
the  claim  last  mentioned  some  work  has  been  done,  and  a  depth  of  75  feet 
attained  on  it,  where  it  is  found  to  be  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width.  The  ore 
t^iken  out  has  been  reduced  at  the  mill,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  from  $70 
to  $100  per  ton.     A  less  return  is  given  in  the  report  published  by  the  assessor. 

The  McAleer  Company  is  a  company  formed  in  Frederick  City,  Marylandf 
and  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  the  Continental,  owning  property  in  the 
Cortez  district.  Its  mining  property  was  the  location  of  Moore  and  Martin,  and 
(jomprises  153  feet  on  the  great  Transylvania  vein,  next  south  of  the  Wood  and 
Buel  location.  Since  it  has  been  the  property  of  the  McAleer  Company  it  has 
been  under  the  management  of  D.  T.  Elmore,  who  has  prosecuted  work  on  the 
mine  to  the  depth  of  140  feet,  at  which  depth  the  vein  is  from  6  to  10  feet  in 
width,  neai'ly  the  entu-e  body  being  ore  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $60  to  8130 
per  ton.  Developments  are  still  going  on  in  prepai'ation  for  a  mill  of  20  stainp 
capacity,  now  in  coiu:se  of  construction,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  ope- 
ration this  year.  The  mine,  though  less  in  length  of  vein  than  the  others,  is  none 
the  less  valuable  in  proportion,  and  like  the  others  is  well  situateil  for  working. 

The  Silver  Bend  Cmnpany  owns  the  next  location  south  on  the  vein,  and  is 
locally  known  as  the  Chi  Ids  and  Canfield.  The  clcum  extends  2,000  feet  along 
the  vein,  and  the  developments  show  it  to  be  similar  in  size  and  quality  of  ore 
to  the  othera  previously  mentioned.  An  incline  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  115  feet,  and  a  level  run  150  feet  along  the  vein,  proving  it  permanent  and 
valuable  throughout.  At  a  point  800  feet  south  of  the  incline  mentioned  another 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  105  feet,  and  levels  run  north  and  south,  from  which 
100  tons  of  ore  worked  at  the  Belmont  mill  (wet  process)  yielded  $91  per  ton. 

These  mines  ai'e  all  on  one  ledge,  and  produce  good  ores. 

Most  writers  stop  when  the  mines  of  the  Transylvania  are  described,  not 
thinking  that  others  are  worthy  of  note,  but  an  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
othei-s  of  a  promising  character  exist. 

Tlie  El  Dorado  lies  about  1,000  feet  west  of  the  Transylvania,  and  parallel 
to  it.  This  vein  was  discovered  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  place.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Leon,  Mullen,  SingleteiTy,  and  Bi-own.  An  incline  shaft  has  been 
sunk  upon  it  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  developing  a  vein  8  to  10  feet  in  width,  from 
which  ps^y  ore  is  obtained. 
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The  Independence  and  Arizona  lie  north  of  the  El  Dorado,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  on  the  same  vein.  They  ai'e  not  much  developed,  but  being  on  the  El 
Dorado  vein  are  esteemed  valuable. 

North  of  Belmont  one  mile  is  the  Silver  Champion,  which  has  produced  some 
good  ore.  It  has  lately  been  purchased  by  T.  F.  White  for  an  eastern  company, 
and  work  will  probably  be  commenced  upon  it  soon. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  Silver  Queen,  upon  which  developments  are  progressing. 

Northeast  of  Belmont  is  the  Silver  Cord,  Magnolia,  and  other  veins,  and 
southeast,  near  the  Silver  Bend  Company's  mine,  is  the  Achilles.  These  have 
been  worked  to  some  extent  and  give  evidence  of  value. 

West  of  Belmont  is  what  is  termed  the  "  Spanish  Belt,''  where  numerous 
ledges  are  found.  There  are  other  veins  and  claims  than  those  mentioned  which 
may  prove  of  value,  and  many  which  doubtless  deserve  the  name  of  "  wild-cat." 

Official  Returns. — ^The  official  returns  of  Nye  county  have  been  published 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1867.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of 
the  mines,  the  amount  worked,  and  the  average  rate  per  ton : 


Name  of  mine. 


Mnrphj,  (Twin  rlrer) 

Truniiylyaiiia,  (Silver  Bend  Company)... 
Transylvania  No.  I,  (Belmont  Company). 
Traniiylvania  Na  3,  (Belmont  Company). 

Liberty.  (San  Antonio) 

Teutouia,  (Milk  Springti) 

We»tfleld,  (Reveille) , 


J.  Ritter,  (Reveilie) 

AdriaUc,  (Reveille) 

Comncopio,  (Reveille) 

Wild  Irisbmau,  (Union) 

Canada,  (North  Twin  river). 


Tons. 


1 
2 


Lbs. 


Average  per 
ton. 


805 

1,000 

100 

632 

676 

1,110 

325 

1,330 

100 

1 

46 

1,679 
1,320 

940 
1,620 

296 
1,748 


$9S  94 

66  20 

39  (J6 

54  93 

SOS  00 

56  23 

408  00 

101  73 

103  3t 

611  37 

262  89 

367  76 


During  the  quarter  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  from  Nye  county  was  reduced 
at  tlie  mills  of  Austin,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  above  returns.  The  mills 
working  were  the  Mui-phy,  at  Twin  river,  20  stamps ;  the  Belmont,  at  Belmont, 
10  stamps ;  the  Rigby,  at  San  Antonio,  four  stamps ;  and  the  Rutland,  at  Rev- 
eille, five  stamps.     The  last  reduced  very  little  ore. 

Northumberland  District. — Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Austin  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Northumberland,  which  from  recent  developments  shows  evidences  of 
value,  and  is  attracting  some  attention.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Smoky 
range,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  through  which  goes  the  road  leading  fram 
Austin  to  Belmont.  The  district  wn«  organized  in  June,  1866,  and  a  number 
of  ledges  located,  few  of  which  wei-e  tested.  Those  now  most  developed  are 
the  Northumberland  and  Lady  Cummings.  From  these  20  or  more  tons  of  ore 
have  been  taken  and  reduced  at  the  mills  of  Austin,  and  from  870  to  $150  per 
ton  have  been  obtained.     Ore  of  this  quality  is  reported  to  be  abundant. 

Danville  District  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Monitor  range,  being 
the  next  east  of  the  Smoky  range.  Between  the  two  lies  Monitor  valley,  similar 
in  its  appearance  and  general  characteristics  to  tho  Smoky  valley  and  others 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  district  lies  directly  east  of  Northumber- 
land, and  80  miles  distant  from  Austin.  It  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  and  many  ledges  located.  Of  these  tho  Vanderbilt  and  Silveropolis  have 
furnished  ores  which,  assaying  largely,  have  given  some  notoriety  to  the  district. 
From  first-class  ores  of  the  Vanderbilt  assays  have  been  obtained  ranging  from 
S800  to  $1,700  per  ton,  and  from  the  Silveropolis  as  high  as  $300  and  $400  per 
ton.     The  assay er  remarks  that  the  ores  are  unusually  free  from  base  metals.* 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  these  assays  afford  do  reliable  iDdication  of  the  value  of  a  vein. 
Generally,  the  ores  are  selected.  There  is  ore  in  every  district  and  almost  every  mine  from 
which  high  assays  can  be  obtained;  'but  $1,000  or  |] 0,000  ore  may  exist  in  a  worthless 
mine. — J.  R.  B. 
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Tho  veins  at  the  outcrop  ai'c  from  20  inches  to  12  feet  in  width.  The  develop- 
ments are  slight,  and  none  appear  to  be  in  progress  at  the  present  time.  Tie 
distinct  is  represented  to  bo  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water. 

Hercules'  Gate  District  is  situated  east  of  and  about  150  miles  distant 
from  Austin,  in  the  £gnn  range  of  mountains.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  deep 
chasm  cutting  the  mountain  in  two,  and  through  which  Major  Simpson  passed 
with  his  exploring  expedition  in  1859.  Silver-bearing  veins  of  good  charactei 
are  reported  a«  existing,  but  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district  are  little  known. 
Bordering  on  the  great  Steptoe  valley,  with  numei-ous  streams  furnishing  ix»wei 
for  mills  and  manufacturing  and  water  for  irrigation,  it  presents  features  of  attrsvc- 
tion  and  value  aside  from  its  mines.  Copper  ore  is  found  in  small  irregulai"  veins 
running  through  the  lime-rock  or  marble  in  some  portions  of  the  district. 

Hot  Creek. — The  district  of  Hot  Creek  is  situated  about  100  miles  south- 
east from  Austin,  in  Nye  county.  It  was  organized  in  February,  1866,  and  is  of 
the  usual  dimensions,  20  miles  square.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  great  natonil 
curiosity,  being  a  stream  of  hot  water  of  several  hundred  inches  in  measurement, 
and  running  for  several  miles  in  a  deep  chasm  through  tho  mountains.  The 
stream  rises  from  the  ground  in  a  large  boiling  spring  at  tho  western  base  of  th€ 
Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  iiins  eastward  through  a  narrow  pa^  mid 
sinks  in  a  tulu  marsh  in  the  valley  east  of  the  mountain.  For  several  hundred 
yards  the  water  retains  a  high  degieo  of  heat,  but  being  supplied  by  numerom 
cold  springs  its  temperature  is  reduced.  The  water  is  pure,  and  is  used  for  culi- 
nary piu*poses.  The  heat  furnished  by  nature  is  highly  appreciated  by  tho« 
d:ivelling  on  its  banks.  There  is  in  the  valleys  flanking  the  mountains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  agricultural  land,  and  experiments  in  cultivation  have  l>een 
made  with  some  success.  The  chasm,  which  in  places  is  but  a  few  ro<ls  wide, 
offere  facilities  for  a  road  through  the  mountain.  A  town  has  been  laid  out  in 
the  district,  and  is  occupied  by  about  100  people.  Tho  geological  formation  is 
of  limestone,  slate,  and  porphyry,  all  containing  silver-bearing  qoailz.  The 
limestone  appears  chiefly  on  the  surface.  The  moimtain  rises  al>out  1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  and  being  veiy  precipitous,  oflera  good  opportuni- 
ties for  opening  mines  by .  tunnelling.  The  mining  claims  of  chief  notoriety 
located  in  the  distiict  aio  the  Indian  Jim,  1,500  feet;  Memmac,  1,500  feet;  Old 
Dominion,  1,400  feet ;  Gazelle,  1,200  feet ;  and  the  Old  Joe,  Keystone,  Hot 
Creek,  and  Silver  Glance. 

Old  Dominion  Company, — Upon  the  Indian  Jim  and  Merrimac  some  devel- 
opments have  been  made.  These  and  the  Old  Dominion  are  the  property  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Company,  fomied  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  ITie 
company  is  prosecuting  work  on  their  mines,  and  constructing  a  mill  of  20  stamp 
capacity,  tlpon  the  Memifiac  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and 
from  this  a  drift  is  nm  which,  on  the  1st  of  August,  had  penetrated  the  vein  a 
distance  of  six  feet,  showing  a  body  of  ore  estim&tcd  to  be  worth  from  $100  to 
S300  per  ton.  From  cuts  through  the  vein  at  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  be  40 
feet  in  thickness.*  It  runs  north  and  south,  crossing  the  Hot  Creek  caiion ;  that  part 
north  of  the  canon  being  the  Indian  Jim  location,  and  that  south  the  Merrimac 
The  shaft  proves  that  the  limestone,  covering  tho  surface  has  only  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  and  is  underlaid  by  slate  and  porphyry. 

Tlie  Consolidation  Company  is  a  New  York  organization,  and  owtis  veins 
throughout  various  parts  of  eastern  Nevada,  but  the  scenes  of  its  principal  oper- 
ations are  in  Hot  Crock  district.  Here  it  owns  a  number  of  veins  of  some  prom- 
ise, though  they  have  not  been  remunerative.  The  company  has  built  a  10-stamp 
mill,  called  tho  Manchester.  Each  stamp  is  but  250  pounds  weight.  The  mill 
has  not  been  run  successfully  and  is  now  idle.     The  chief  mine  of  the  company 

*It  should  bo  understood  that  veins  of  this  width  donot  contain  pay  ore  all  the  way  through. 
Gonemliy,  the  ore  runs  in  streaks  or  is  found  in  pockets.  The  thickness  of  a  vein,  therefore), 
cauoot  of  itself  bo  regarded  as  inlallable  evidence  of  value. — J.  R.  B. 
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is  tho  Keyetone.  Upon  the  vein  a  shaft  was  sank  33  feet  in  depth,  when,  after 
passing  a  bo4ly  of  pay  ore,  the  walls  came  together  and  the  ledge  was  lost.  But 
slight  excavations  have  been  made  to  recover  it,  and  all  work  of  the  company 
lias  ceased  for  the  present.  There  are  several  other  veins  in  the  district  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company,  upon  which  work  has  been  done,  bnt  while  the  pros- 
pects w^ere  encouraging,  there  were  no  profitable  results. 

The  district  has  advantages  of  wood,  which  can  be  procured  at  85  per  cord ; 
fine  water,  a  pleasant  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  good  agricultural  land. 
These,  with  the  silver-bearing  veins,  will  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  bring  it 
into  notice. 

Reveille  District. — ^During  the  summer  of  1866  explorations  through  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  were  earned  on  extensively,  and  many  discoveries  of 
im  portance  were  made.  This  region  of  country  had  previously  been  regarded  as  an 
inhospitable  desert,  and  was  entered  with  great  caution.  The  impression  of  its  ster- 
ility was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  north  of  the  38th  paral- 
lel, that  pait  of  Nevada,  at  least,  contains  but  little  countiy  that  can  with  propriety 
be  called  a  desert.  In  August,  1866,  a  party  composed  of  M.  D.  Fairchild,  A, 
Monroe,  and  W.  0.  Arnold,  discovered  an  extraordinary  outcrop  of  silver-bear- 
ing veins  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  a  range  next  east  of  the  Hot  Ci*eek  moun- 
tains, and  about  135  miles  southeast  of  Austin.  They  immediately  proceede<l 
to  organize  a  mining  district  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ileveille,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Reveille  newspaper,  Austin.  They  adopted  the  mining  law 
of  the  State,  and  under  it  claims  were  recorded  and  held.  The  most  promising 
claims  located  ai*e  the  Crescent,  Amjust,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  National, 
Antartic,  Fisherman,  and  Adriatic.  Many  others  ai'e  located.  The  last  two 
named  are  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  while  tho  others  are 
on  the  eastern  side.  Tho  rock  formation  is  chiefly  limestone,  and  tho  metal- 
bearing  quartz  appears  in  veins  or  vast  beds  in  tho  crast  and  extending 
al>ove  the  surface.  These  appear  of  various  widths  from  20  to  upwards  of  100 
feet.  The  excavations  upon  them  have  not  detennined  their  depth,  nor  whether 
they  are  true  fissure  veins  or  detached  beds.  Being  in  limestone,  and  appearing 
in  such  masses  at  the  surface,  has  given  rise  to  questions  as  to  their  true  charac- 
ter. From-  the  August,  Crescent,  Fisherman,  Adriatic,  and  othere,  some  ore  has 
been  taken  and  reduced  at  the  mills  at  Austin,  producing  $150  and  upwards  to 
the  ton.  The  outcropping  masses  of  this  district  are  distinguished  for  the  amount 
of  silver  they  contain.  There  is  but  little  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines, 
but  to  the  west,  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
separating  the  Reveille  from  the  Hot  Creek  range,  are  streams  affording  water 
for  reduction  mills  should  deep  mining  fail  to  obtain  water  for  the  puipose  close 
at  hand.  Upon  one  of  these  streams  the  Rutland  mill  of  five  stamps  has  been 
erected,  but  as  it  was  prepaix3d  only  for  wet  cnishiug,  or  from  want  of  efficient 
management  and  metallurgical  skill,  it  has  not  been  successful. 

Empire  District. — Joining  Hot  Creek  disti-ict  on  the  south,  and  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  that  singular  stream,  is  Empire  district.  This  was  organ- 
ized in  1866,  shortly  after  that  of  Hot  Creek.  It  is  represented  as  containing 
valuable  ledges.  Ore  from  them  reduced  at  Austin  has  yielded  as  high  as  $400 
per  ton.  Specimens  of  great  richness  are  often  exhibited,  showing  chloride, 
sulpliuret,  and  native  silver.  Tho  true  character  and  real  worth  of  the  district 
has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Milk  Springs  District  is  in  the  Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  soutli 
of  Empire.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  water 
arising  from  a  large  spring,  which,  although  to  tho  taste  pure,  is  of  a  milky 
color.  Numerous  veins  liave  been  located,  and  some  good  ore  has  been  obtained. 
But  little  work  has  been  done  in  the  district,  and  its  true  character  cannot  bo 
stated.     Some  of  the  veins  ai*e  regarded  as  of  value  by  persons  qualilied  to  judge. 

MoREY  District. — Tho  mineral  veins  of  Morey  district  were  noticed  in  1805,  by 
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T.  J.  Barnes,  who  penetrated  tLe  sontheastem  countr3%  Tbis  gentleman  made 
extensive  explorations,  and  with  others  organized  several  districts.  Aoconnts  of 
these  were  reported  at  the  time  in  the  Reese  River  Reveille,  but  they  led  to  no 
general  occupation  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  development  of  any  mines.  The  year 
lollowing  Morey  district  was  reorganized,  and  labor  upon  some  of  the  veins  is  now 
progressing  with  fair  prospects.  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  east  and  a  little 
Boutii  of  Austin,  on  a  spur  of  mountain  running  east  from  the  Hot  Creek  range. 
It  is  as  yet  but  little  known. 

Pahranagat  Distict  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Nevada,  near  the  ^8th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  about  115®  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  distance  from 
Austin  IS  estimated  at  180  miles.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  in  March, 
1865,  by  T.  C.  W.  Sayles,  John  H.  Ely,  David  Sanderson,  Samuel  S.  Strut, 
William  McClusky,  and  Ira  Hatch,  Indian  interpreter.  These  parties  were  from 
Utah,  and  were  guided  to  the  locality  by  an  Indian.  A  district  was  formed 
and  many  ledges  located.*  The  name  given  it  was  the  name  borne  by  the 
Indians  living  in  an  extensive  valley  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  l)ei&ring 
the  mineral ;  the  word  "  pah"  meaning  water,  and  "  ranagat''  any  vegetable,  as 
melon,  squash,  or  pumpkin,  growing  on  vines.  It  is  indicative  of  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  section.  The  mountain  bearing  the  mineral  was  named  Mount 
Irish,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Irish,  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Territory  uf 
Utah.  The  place  where  the  discoverers  encamped,  being  at  a  spring  of  water 
in  the  valley,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Hiko,  meaning  white  man,  and  the 
village  now  at  that  place,  and  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  bears  that  name. 
I'he  chief  physical  features  of  the  district  are.  Mount  Irish,  a  lofty  peak  attaining 

^  Messrs.  Adelberg  and  Raymond,  metallurgists  and  mining  euji^ineers,  of  Nevr  York,  in 
a  report  on  the  character  of  certain  silver  ores  from  the  Pahranagnt  district,  say :  The  silver 
ores  from  Pahranac^at  district,  the  value  of  which,  as  determined  by  22  as!<ays  made  for 
F.  Prentice,  esq.,  of  New  York,  will  be  found  in  our  certificates,  present,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, a  single  typical  class  of  argentiferous  rock,  viz :  polybasite,  of  great  richness.  This 
mineral  contains  a  somewhat  variable  proportion  of  silver,  although  it  nas  a  distinct  habitus 
and  chemical  character.  It  is  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (or  antimony)  and  silver,  with  the  for- 
mula 9  Ag  S  -f~  As  S^ ;  but  a  portion  of  the  silver  may  be  represented  by  copper,  and  the 
arsenic  by  antimony,  so  that  the  geiicral  formula  may  be  given  thus :  9  (Cu  8.  Ag  S)  -f-  (^ 
C  S^  As  iP,)  The  percentage  of  silver,  according  to  careful  analyses  made  in  Earopo,  varies 
from  04  to  72  per  cent.,  and  even  more. 

Pahranagat  district,  aside  from  its  well-known  veins  of  argentiferous  galena,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  specimens  submitted  to  us,  seems  to  carry  in  its  silver  lodes  principally 
polybasite.  This  mineral  must  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  the  characteristic  ore  of  the 
district,  and  the  principal  basis  of  that  silver  production,  which  is  rapidly  springing  up  in 
that  rich  locality.  This  miueralogical  feature  distinguishes  Pahranagat  from  other  centres 
of  silver  production,  such  as  the  Washoe  and  Reese  Kiver  districts :  and  will  determine  for 
it  a  peculiar  metallurgical  process  for  the  treatment  of  its  ores.  We  cannot  undertake,  with- 
out a  more  extended  exammation,  to  describe  in  detail  such  a  process ;  and  content  ourselves 
on  this  occasion  with  the  following  brief  opinion  : 

J .  In  the  case  of  ores  of  such  quality  as  the  samples  marked  Hampden,  Saturn.  Mars, 
Williams,  Moscow,  Comanche,  Vcsuvitis,  Leonidas,  London,  Pittsburg,  Cliff,  Hamburg, 
Judson,  Steuben,  Inca,  and  Mazeppa,  we  do  not  see  any  obiection  to  the  use  of  the  well- 
known  process  of  chloritic  roasting  and  subsequent  amalgamation,  as  carried  on  in  and  around 
Austin ;  although  it  is  obvious,  that  only  a  careful  roasting  of  long  duration  will  convert 
these  ores  into  a  form  of  chlorides  for  amalgamation. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  such  exceedingly  rich  ores  as  those  marked  Braganza,  Exenica, 
Gibraltar,  and  Manchester,  would  best  be  beneiSciated  by  the  smelting  process,  the  choice  of 
which  is  indicated  by  their  very  character,  and  the  use  of  which  is  especially  feasible  in  Pah- 
ranagat, inasmuch  as  the  galena  veins  of  that  district  furnish  the  very  material  upon  which 
that  process  is  founded.  Another  most  favorable  circumstance  is  the  existence  ot  coal  beds 
in  the  neighborhood.  Although  these  coal  beds,  like  others  of  the  western  coast,  belong,  no 
doubt,  to  the  tertiary  formation,  they  will  still  be  of  great  value  to  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country,  especially  as  they  occur  within  four  miles  of  the  lode. 

3.  In  conclusion  we  desire  to  say,  that  most  of  the  specimens  submitted  to  us  are  obviously 
from  near  the  surface :  and,  judging  from  the  analogy  between  the  mineralogical  character- 
istics of  the  poorer  and  the  richer  ores,  we  regard  it  as  most  probable  that  future  develop- 
ments in  depth  will  prove  all  these  lodes  to  carry  rich  polyba-site,  which  could  unquestionably 
be  more  thoroughly  and  easily  treated  by  smelting  than  by  amalgamation. 
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an  elevation  of  1 1,000  foet  above  the  sea,  with  other  hills  and  peaks  constituting 
.  a  range  of  mountains ;  the  Pahranagat  valley,  of  some  30  miles  in  length  and 
about  12  in  width,  a  portion  of  which  is  agricultural  land;  and  its  large  and 
singular  springs.  The  mountain,  as  described  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Stretch,  State  min- 
enilogist  of  Nevada,  "is  a  mass  of  white  porphyritic  rock,  the  ilanks  consisting 
of  a  blackish  limestone  (abounding  in  fragments  of  crinoids  and  corals)  overlying 
slates  and  capped  with  a  heavy  body  of  quartzite.  On  Silver  hill  and  Sanderson 
mountain,  the  outcroppings  of  the  lodes  are  in  limestone.  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  range,  crystalline  eruptive  rOcks  are  abundant."*  The  trend  of  the  moun- 
tain range  is  north  and  south,  and  the  strike  of  the  veins  is  generally  northeast 
and  southwest,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  southeast,  or  stand  nearly  vertical.  There 
have  been  upwards  of  1,000  locations  made,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Illi- 
nois, List,  Crescent,  Bay  State,  New  Hampshire,  Eclipse,  Utah,  Ulric  Dahlgren, 
and  Victoria.  Many  others  are  worthy  of  mention,  but  their  developments  are 
slight,  and  the  catalogue  would  be  useless. 

The  valley  of  Pahranagat  lies  at  an  elevation  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  but,  for  so  great  an  altitude  the  climate  is  comparatively  warm 
and  pleasant.  This  is  accounted  for  by  its  being  in  a  measmre  open  to  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  warm  region  of  the  south.  Very  slight  snow-storms  are 
experienced  in  winter,  and  frosts  are  not  severe.  Springs  and  streams  afford 
water  for  irrigating  a  large  area,  which,  with  the  good  soil  and  mild  climate,  will 
enable  it  to  furnish  such  products  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  field  as  a  mining 
population  may  require.  The  springs,  of  which  there  are  three,  Hiko,  Logan, 
and  Ash,  are  natural  curiosities,  from  the  amounts  of  water  they  pour  forth, 
being  from  1,000  to  2,000  inches,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  high  temperature, 
which  is  from  65°  to  75°  Fahrenheit.  In  the  neighborhood  of  each  of  these  are 
fanning  settlements,  and  at  Hiko  and  Logan  are  small  villages.  The  total 
numl)er  of  inhabitants  in  the  district  is  now  al)out  300.  There  are  several  families 
residing  in  the  valley,  but  no  schools  are  yet  established.  This  section  having 
l>ocn  first  occupied  by  people  from  Utah  and  the  east,  where  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes  is  the  cunency,  this  currency  is  adopted  here,  and  in  that  differs 
tix)m  other  portions  of  the  State.  Early  in  the  present  year  a  mill  of  five-stamp 
capacity  was  erected  by  W.  H.  Raymond,  and  put  in  operation;  but  either  from 
inexperience  or  bad  management  it  proved  a  failure,  and  is  not  operating  now. 
Another  mill  of  five  stamps,  to  work  the  ores  of  the  List  lode,  has  been  con- 
structed and  is  more  successful,  although  very  incomplete.     A  10-stamp  mill  is 

""  The  Mining^  and  Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  of  December,  1665,  makes 
the  following  allusion  to  the  Pahranagat  mines: 

We  have  bad  placed  upon  our  table  some  very  fine  specimens  of  silver  ore  from  an  entirely 
new  mining  district,  lately  discovered  about  100  miles  easterly  of  Mono  lake,  and  at  least  75 
milefl  distant  from  any  already  existing  district.  It  has  been  named  the  Pahranagat  Lake 
district,  the  Indian  name  of  the  lake  and  valley  near  which  the  mines  are  located.  The 
discovery  was  made  in  March  last,  bv  Messrs.  J.  Ely,  W.  McClosky,  S.  S.  Shntt,  and  three 
others.  The  location,  as  ascertained  by  running  out  a  line  from  a  known  point,  is  in  lati- 
tude 37°  34'  north,  and  115°  29'  west,  which  places  it  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

The  ore  from  this  newly  discovered  region  is  mainly  silver-bearing,  and  judging  from 
samples  of  the  croppings  before  us,  the  mines  must  prove  rich  in  depth. 

Assays  have  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  Kiistel  from  five  different  samples  of  ore,  taken  from  as 
many  different  lodes,  three  of  which  present  marked  peculiarities,  and  duplicates  of  all  of 
which  arc  before  us.     We  append  the  assays,  with  a  description  of  each  sample : 

No.  1.  Principally  carbonate  of  lead  and  antimony,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $867  10,  in  silver, 
to  the  ton  of  ore. 

No.  2.  Carbonate  of  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  $282  25  in  silver. 

No.  3.  Carbonate  of  lead  and  copper,  with  argentiferous  gray  copper  ore  and  copper  silver 
glance,  $1,036  75  in  silver. 

No.  4.  A  specimen  presenting  same  characteristics  as  No.  3  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $263  'iO 
to  the  ton. 

No.  5.  Another  specimen  similar  to  No.  3  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $337  30  to  the  ton.  The 
two  last  each  presented  traces  of  gold. 
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now  in  course  of  construction  upon  the  plan  of  the  best  mills  at  Austin.  Its 
arcLitect  and  builder  is  Benjamin  Evans,  whose  experience  gives  Lopes  of  suc- 
cess. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  the  oi-es,  some  of  which  boar 
considerable  quantities  of  galena,  but  so  far  they  have  proved  failures.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  failures  arc  the  consequence  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  composition  and 
inexperience  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  They  have  retarded  the  development  of 
the  district,  and  depleted  the  pockets  of  the  miners. 

A  Remarkable  mountain  of  salt  exists  about  70  miles  south  of  the  mines.*  It 
is  reported  to  be  about  five  miles  in  length  and  COO  feet  in  height.  The  body 
of  siilt  is  of  unknown  depth.  It  is  chemically  pure  and  crystalline,  and  does 
not  deli(iuesce  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Like  rock,  it  requires  blasting 
from  the  mine,  whence  it  is  taken  in  large  blocks  as  transparent  as  glass.  This 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  to  the  world  could  it  be  cheaply  mined  and 
transported,  but  it  now  stands  in  the  wilderness,  an  object  for  the  admiration  of 
the  curious,  and  the  inspection  of  the  rcientific.  The  salt  to  be  used  in  benc- 
ciating  the  ores,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  is  more  easily  obtained  from  the 
fields  in  White  Pine  valley,  wheixj  it  in  gathered  ready  for  the  table  or  the  mill. 
This  salt  field  is  about  60  miles  north  of  the  mines  on  Mount  Irish,  and  fixim 
it  salt  can  bo  delivered  at  the  mills  at  Pahranagat  at  a  cost  of  S40  in  coin  ]>er 
ton.  The  district  receives  its  mreliinery  and  most  of  its  supplies  from  San 
Francisco.  The  different  routen  from  that  city  are  by  sea  around  Cape  St. 
Lucas  and  up  the  Gulf  of  Califcinin,  thence  in  small  steamere  up  the  Colorado 
river  about  600  miles  to  Callvillct  thence  by  land  about  175  miles;  or  by 
sea  to  San  Pedro,  thence  by  Inn d  via  Los  Angeles  475  miles ;  or  by  Saci-a- 
mento,  the  Central  Pacific  railioad,  and  Austin.  The  total  distance  by  the 
latter  route  is  650  niiU»s,  and  fieij.lii  is  taken  through  at  the  rate  of  $200  in  coin 
per  ton.     The  prefeixMico  is  now  gi\en  to  the  land  route  via  the  railroad. 

The  Illinois  Mine. — The  lUim/is  lode  is  situated  high  up  on  the  eastern 

*  Dr.  O.  H.  Conger,  assay er  and  metallurgist,  says  in  a  report  on  the  resources  of  this  dis- 
trict : 

'*  Timber  is  very  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  this  region,  particularly  in  those  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated.  The  water-power  is  also  almost  unlimited  along  the  valley  streams. 
Coupled  with  these  great  natural  advantages,  which  are  indispensable,  are  immense  deposits 
of  salt  and  the  silicate  of  alumina,  and  the  latter  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines. 
The  outcroppings  of  it  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  which  are  apparent,  prove  it  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible.  Its  capability  of  withstanding  any  degree  of  heat,  to  the  state  of  incan- 
descence, is  mo^t  remarkable.  It  possesses  the  pioperty  also  of  hardening  by  heating,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  period  it  becomes  almost  adamantine.  Another  very  desirable  property, 
as  a  furnace  material,  is  in  its  scarcely  perceptible  expansion  and  contraction  under  the  most 
intense  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  Its  constituents  appear  to  bo,  from  a  hasty  test  made,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  asbestus,  the  two  first  minerals  greatly  predominating,  and  some 
strata  indicating  silica  and  alumina  only.  In  appearance  it  resembles  chalk,  and  is  as  easily 
carved  into  any  desirable  shape.     The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  four  inchea  to  six  feet. 

*'  These  varying  thicknesses  enable  blocks  of  it  to  be  obtained  of  any  desired  size,  so  that 
the  floors  or  hearths  of  reverbaratory  and  cupelling  furnaces,  as  also  pieces  entire  for  the 
arches  can  bo  obtained  whole.  This  will  greatly  lessen  the  expense  in  the  construction  of 
the  furnaces  in  this  district,  which  are  required  for  the  proper  working  of  ihe  ores,  and  also 
they  can  be  much  more  strongly  and  perfectly  built  than  wuh  the  usual  firo  brick.  Already 
it  is  being  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  country  for  refractory  purposes.  Mountains  of 
limpid  suu  boldly  project  through  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  in  many  places  from  100  to 200 
I'ect  in  height  and  thickness,  so  that  blocks  of  a  ton  in  weight  or  more  are  easily  obtained. 
One  remarkabie.leature  about  it  is,  that  it  is  pertectly  pure,  containing  not  a  trace  of  any- 
thing but  the  two  elements  chlorine  and  sodium.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  other  place  on 
the  globe  where  it  exists  in  such  a  state  of  nurity  in  workable  quantities,  and  that  is  Cracow, 
Poland.  This  is  but  another  evidence  of  tue  state  of  purity  in  which  the  force  of  nature  has 
lel't  her  mineral  deposits  in  this  interesting  portion  of  the  continent.  Native  silver  is  common 
in  many  of  the  lodes  of  this  district  on  the  outcropping  ere. 

*'  Copper  ore,  of  the  sub-oxide  and  gray  varielies,  80  per  cent,  metal,  and  also  iron  ore  of 
equsr!  richness,  are  abundant.'* 

t  Callville  has  been  reached  with  great  difficulty  by  one  small  steamer ;  but  the  naviga- 
tion ot  the  Colorado  to  that  point  can  scarcely  be  considered  practicable  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, in  its  present  condition. ~ J.  R.  B. 
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slope  of  the  mountain,  and  is  cut  tbrougli  by  a  deep  cailon,  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  vein,  and  to  open  it  by  tunnels  at  a  great  depth.  It  crops 
out  boldly,  showing  an  apparent  width  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  vein  has  been 
opened  at  several  places,  and  found  to  bo  valuable.  The  Illinois,  Indiana,  Web- 
ster, and  other  veins  of  good,  repute,  are  the  property  of  W.  H.  Raymond  &  Co., 
of  New  York. 

Tlie  Indiatia,  on  Peters's  mountain,  has  been  tapped  by  a  tunnel  of  125  feet, 
at  a  depth  of  120  feet  below  the  croppings,  showing  a  pay  streak  of  6  feet  in  a 
vein  of  10  feet  between  the  walls. 

TJie  }Vd)si€r,  on  Raymond  mountain,  has  been  struck  by  a  vortical  shaft  100 
feet  below  the  croppings,  with  a  pay  streak  of  about  10  feet. 

The  Alameda  Company, — This  is  a  New  York  organization,  and  owns  the  List 
and  other  mines.  The  List  is  a  location  of  400  feet  in  length  upon  a  vein  wliieli 
extends  through  several  similar  locations.  In  the  claim  of  the  Alameda  Com- 
pany it  is  most  developed,  and  shows  a  width  of  from  5  to  10  feet,  bearing  two 
strata  of  ore,  respectively  6  and  18  inches  in  width.  Several  tons  of  this  ore 
liave  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  8100  per 
ton,  and  a  number  of  tons  worked  at  the  Crescent  mill,  near  the  vein,  yielded 
$80  per  ton.  The  developments  consist  in  an  incline  23  feet,  and  a  shaft  50 
feet  in  depth,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  tunnel  has  been  run,  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  penetrated  the  vein.  Wm.  Fleming  is  the  superintendent.  The  wages  paid 
for  first-class  miners  in  this  district  are  $6  per  day  in  currency.  Mr.  Islin,  Cap- 
tain Dahlgren,  and  others,  are  about  to  commence  operations  on  mines  of  which 
they  are  owners  or  agents.  The  district  bids  fair,  with  its  mineral-bearing  ledges 
and  agricultural  resources,  to  become  one  of  importance.  It  is  connected  with 
Austin  by  a  weekly  mail,  and  the  road  between  the  two  places  is  naturally  good, 
and  has  been  well  improved,  so  it  is  easily,  safely,  and  pleasantly  passed  by 
heavy  freight  wagons  and  travellers.  It  lies  on  a  practicable  route  for  a  railroad 
fi-om  the  Central  Pacific,  at  several  points  on  the  Humboldt  river,  to  the  Colo- 
rado at  the  head  of  navigation,  or  to  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, should  such  a  road  be  constructed. 

Colorado  District.— A  recent  act  of  Congress  annexed  a  portion  of  Arizona 
to  Nevada,  and  in  the  section  transfeiTed  is  Colorado  district,  or  the  mining  region 
of  El  Dorado  canon.  This  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  as  yet 
has  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  original  Nevada.  It  mav  not  be  regarded 
as  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  a  description  of  this  district,  but  as  a 
stop-child  of  Nevada,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  its  existence.  It  was  organized 
in  1861,  and  a  large  number  of  claims  located  bearing  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Northern  Mines, — In  July  of  the  present  year,  a  party  composed  of  Messrs. 
McCan,  Beard,  Heath,  and  others  left  Austin  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  ranges 
of  mountains  north  of  the  Humboldt  river.  There  had  l)een  rumors  of  discoveries 
of  gold-bearing  veins  and  placers  in  those  ranges,  and  also  in  the  Goose  Creek 
mountains,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt  and  Owyhee  from  Salt  Lake. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  penetrate  it.  For  that  reason  it  had  remained  unexplored,  yet  its 
very  dangers  were  inviting  to  the  venturesome  prospector,  whose  imagination 
gave  the  wild  country  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  hardships  and  dangere  attend- 
ing its  occupation.  This  party  of  explorers,  consisting  of  eight  men,  passed  the 
Humboldt  river,  and  going  north  on  about  the  117th  meridian,  crossed  a  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  chiefiy  of  detached  hills  or  buttes  running  easterly  and 
westerly,  and  when  upon  the  northern  slope,  about  60  miles  from  the  river, 
discovered  gold  in  placers  and  in  situ. 

TuscARORA  District. — Upon  making  the  discoveries  of  gold,  the  prospectors 
organized  a  mining  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tuscarora.  A  small 
stream  running  through  it  northwardly  was  named  McCan.  Along  this  stream  for 
about  three  miles  gold  in  small  quantities  was  found  to  exist.    It  appears  very  much 
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diffused  through  tho  soil  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  reached,  which  did  not  exceed 
live  feet.  Several  ledges,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  ledges,  were  found,  showing 
gold.  The  party  returning  to  Austin  with  specimens  reported  their  discoveries, 
and  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions  an  excitement  was  created,  and  100  or  more 
men,  well  armed  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  prepared  for  prospecting, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  new  mining  region.  A  lar^e  area  of  country  has 
already  been  explored,  and  mines  found  in  various  localities.  At  the  present 
time  the  real  value  of  the  discoveries  is  unknown,  as  but  little  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  either  the  gold-bearing  veins  or  in  washing  tho  soil.  The  creek 
does  not  furnish  water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  extensive  and  rapid  washing, 
and  therefore  unless  very  rich  deposits  are  found,  it  is  not  probable  any  large 
fortunes  will  be  realized.  It  is  estimated,  however,  from  the  prospects  obtiuncil 
that  from  $10  to  $20  per  diem  may  be  made  per  man,  for  a  score  or  more  of 
men.  Should  tho  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  found  be  any  criterion  of 
the  value  of  the  veins  at  great  depths,  they  are  rich  indeed.  The  geography  of 
the  region  is  but  little  known,  and  it  cannot  be  stated  at  present  whether  the 
waters  drain  to  the  Owyhee  sink  in  a  basin  of  their  own,  or  flow  to  some  branch 
of  the  Humboldt.  A  short  period  will  determine  all  such  doubts.  The  country 
is  described  as  well  adapted  for  grazing,  producing  an  abundance  of  grass  of  a 
ver}'  nutricious  character.  There  are  many  valleys  of  large  size  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which,  when  the  treacherous  savage  is  exterminated  or  subdued, 
and  the  miners  fill  tho  hills,  will  furnish  pleasant  homes  to  settlers. 

About  40  miles  east  of  Tuscarora,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  tho  range, 
ledges  bearing  both  silver  and  gold  have  been  discovered.  These  discoveries 
were  lately  made.  No  district  has  yet  been  formed.  The  locality  is  about  50 
miles  north  of  Gravelly  Ford,  on  the  Humboldt  river.  T.  J.  Tennant  and  party, 
the  discoverers,  brought  specimens  of  the  ore  to  Austin,  where  they  were  assayed, 
and  showed  value.  The  rock  is  granite,  the  veins  of  quartz  running  north  and 
south.  This  is  represented  as  a  good  farming  and  grazing  country,  with  grass 
covering  the  hills  like  a  meadow.  Game,  as  deer,  antelope,  hare,  and  several 
varieties  of  grouse,  tho  chief  of  which  is  the  sage  hen,  abounds  in  great  plenty. 

This  new  region,  which  has  so  long  been  closed  against  the  pioneer,  promises 
to  become  an  important  and  wealthy  portion  of  the  State. 

The  following  classification  of  the  minerals  which  characterize  the  veins  of 
Eastern  Nevada  is  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  esq.,  assayer  and  metal- 
lurgist, of  Austin. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MINERALS. 

Reese  Riveii  District.* — Eastern  part  qf  Lander  HiU  and  Central  HiU. — 
Pyrargyrie,  proustite,  poly basite,  and  stephanito  predominant ;  tetrahedrite  seldom ; 
few  sulphurets  of  base  metals. 

Central  part  qf  Lander  Hill  and  Union  HiU. — Tetrahedrite  predominant ;  pyrites 
of  iron  and  copper,  galena  and  blende ;  few  polybasite  and  stephanite. 

Western  part  qf  Lander  Hill  and  Union  Hill, — Argentiferous  galena,  pyrites 

^MINERALS    OF    REE?E    RIVER   DISTRICT,   ARRANGED    ACCORDING   TO 

DAN  AS  SYSTEM,  BY  EUGENE  N.  RIOTTE,  M.  E. 

I.  Native  elements  : 
Native  fi:old,  native  silver,  native  copper. 

II.  SULPIIURETS  AR8ENURETS,  ETC  : 
L  Binarg  compounds. 

1.  StibnitOf  antimonelance. 

2.  Silvcrglanze;  erubescite,  varieffated  copper  ore ;  galena,  blende,  copper  glance,  stro* 
meierite,  pyrites,  lucopgrites,  molyadenite. 

II.  DoubU  binarg  compounds., 
Chalcopyrite,  pyrargyrite,  proufltite,  fetrahedrite,  polybasite,  Btephanite,  firoblende. 
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of  iron  and  copper,  blcndo  predominant;  few  tetrabedrite.  In  most  veins  above 
water  level,  bom  silver  predominant. 

Twin  River  District. — Ophir  Cation. — Species  of  tetrabedrite  containing 
gold  and  silver  predominant;  native  silver;  blende,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

Summit  Canon, — Argentiferous  galena  predominant ;  native  silver,  silver  glance ; 
blende,  pyrites  of  iron. 

North  Twin  River  District. — Park  Canon, — Mixture  of  pyrites  of  iron, 
pyrites  of  copper,  blende,  argentiferous  galena,  spatbic  iron,  native  silver,  pyrar- 
girite,  and  quartz. 

Reveille  District. — ^Argentiferous  snlpburet  of  copper  predominant ;  silvei 
glance,  sulpburet  of  antimony.     Croppings  contain  mncb  bom  silver. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbus  Districts. — Stetefeldtite  (new  mineral)  pre- 
dominant; galena;  pyrites  of  copper.    Croppings  contain  mucb  bom  silver. 

Eureka  District. — Argentiferous  galena  predominant;  stetefeldtite. 

Empire  District. — Stetefeldtite  predominant. 

Union  District. — Stromeyerito  predominant;  native  gold  and  silver;  silver 
glance;  bom  silver.  ' 

Washington  District. — Argentiferous  galena  predominant;  native  silver; 
pyrite  of  iron  and  copper,  blende. 

Summit  and  Big  Creek  District. — Argentiferous  galena  predominant; 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  blende,  sulpburet  of  antimony. 

Smoky  Valley  District. — Argentiferous  sulpburet  of  copper,  argentiferous 
galena,  blende,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

Bunker  Hill  District. — Native  gold  and  silver,  argentiferous  sulpburet 
of  copper,  pyrites  of  u*on  and  copper,  galena. 

Santa  Ffe  District. — Native  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron,  copper  glance. 

Lone  Mountain, — Native  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

New  Pass  District. — Native  gold;  argentiferous  galena,  pyrites  of  copper 
and  copper  glance. 

Bullion  Product. — Tbe  actual  amount  of  silver  bullion  sbipped  from  Austin 
to  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  for  tbe  12  montbs  ending  August  1,  18C7,  is 
$1,455,273  60,  tbe  greater  portion  being  in  tbe  last  five  montbs  of  tbe  present 
year.    Tbis  is  ascertained  from  tbe  way-bills  of  tbe  express  and  stage  companies. 


SECTIOX    III. 

THE  OVERLAND  TELEGRAPH. 

Tbe  subject  of  trans-continental  telegrapbic  communication  bas  attracted  gene- 
ral attention  during  tbe  past  few  years,  and  almost  every  intelligent  person  bas 
acquired  some  knowledge  respecting  it.  I  am  induced  to  believe,  bowever,  tbat 
mucb  may  still  be  learned  from  tbe  practical  experiences  of  operators  along  tbe 
route.     Tbe  magnitude  of  tbe  enterprise,  tbe  benefits  resulting  from  it  botb  to 

III.  Flocribs,  chlorids,  bromids,  todids  : 
I.  Binary  compounds. 
Common  salt,  kersrgjrite,  bromjrite,  todyrite.(7) 

IV.   OXYOEM  COMPOUNDS : 

I.  Ozjfde  bintirff  eompomtds. 

Red  copper,  magnetic  iron  ore,  hematite,  honsnanite,  pyrolnsite,  isilomelan,  wad,  qaarB, 
opal. 

II.  Sails  double  binury  compounds : 

Pyroxene;  rhodoeite,  silicate  of  maneanese;  homblende,  muscovite,  feldspar,  oligoclaa 
and  orthoclas,  tonrmalie,  chrysocolla ;  hiibnerite,  tuDgstate  of  manganese ;  barytes,  gypsuBi, 
cyanosite,  copperas,  glanber  salts,  apatete,  nitre,  calcite,  carboaate  of  mangaaese,  cbalybite, 
spathic  iron  ore,  cemsite,  trona,  malachite,  asurito,  titauito,  tungstato  of  1^. 
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the  commercial  world  and  the  mining  community,  and  tbo  difficulties  encountered 
in  carrying  it  into  effect  aite  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

The*  first  practical  movement  toward  the  constniction  of  the  overland  telegraph 
was  made  by  California.*  The  Placerville  and  Humboldt  Telegraph  Company 
was  organized  in  1858,  and  the  first  pole  of  the  line  from  Placerville  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  was  erected  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.  During 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  line  had  reached  Genoa — ^then  in  Utiih  Terri- 
tory, now  in  the  State  of  Nevada — and  by  the  spring  of  1859  it  had  reached 
(;ars4on,  from  which  point  a  branch  was  extended  to  Virginia  City  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  silver  mines. 

This  much  of  the  lino  was  constructed  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  Neither 
State  nor  general  government  afforded  any  assistance},  though  repeated  applica- 
tion was  made  to  both.  Disagreements  between  Messrs.  Broderick  and  Gwin, 
senators  of  the  United  States  from  California,  prevented  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  former  in  May,  1858,  for  the  construction 
of  a  trans-continental  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 

In  April,  1859,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  pledging  the  State  to  give  86,000 
a  year  to  the  telegraph  line  that  should  make  the  first  connection  with  an  eastern 
line,  and  $4,000  a  year  to  the  next. 

Two  companies  were  encouraged  to  enter  the  list^-one  via  Salt  Lake  city  and 
the  other  via  Los  Angeles  and  the  Butterfield  stage  route  through  Arizona  and 
Texas. 

The  dissensions  already  referred  to  in  Congress  retarded  the  adoption  of  any  of 
the  measures  proposed  on  the  Atlantic  side,  until  the  16th  of  June,  1860,  w'hen  an 
act  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasurj'  to  advertise  for  sealed 
]>roposals  to  be  received  for  60  days  after  the  passage  of  said  act  for  the  use  by 
the  government  of  a  line  or  lines  of  telegraph  to  be  constructed  within  two  years 
from  July  31, 1860,  from  some  point  on  the  west  line  of  Missouri,  by  any  route  the 
contractor  might  select,  to  San  Francisco,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  to  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  he  did  not  require  more  than  $40,000 
a  year. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  successful  bidder  to  use  for  ten  years  such  public 
lauds  of  the  United  States  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  right  of  way  and  for 
the  puipose  of  establishing  stations  for  repairs,  not  exceeding  at  any  one  station 
one  quarter-section,  and  not  to  exceed  one  in  15  miles  on  the  whole  average  of 
the  distance.  No  pre-emption  right  to  the  land  was  granted.  The  contract  was 
not  to  be  made  until  the  line  was  in  actual  operation. 

Certain  reservations  were  also  made  establishing  for  the  government  a  priority 
of  use  of  the  line,  frCe  from  charge  until  at  the  ordinary  charges  for  private  mes- 
sages the  sum  of  $40,000  was  reached,  after  which  the  excess  was  to  be  certified 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Four  bids  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  advertised  by  the  Sec- 
retarj^  of  the  Treasury,  ranging  fix>m  $40,000  to  $25,000,  three  of  which  were 
subsequently  withdrawn.  The  highest  bid  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley, 
which  was  accepted. 

The  parties  represented  by  Mr.  Sibley  met  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  con- 
cluded upon  a  series  of  propositions,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Pacific  com- 
panies through  the  agency  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade  and  Major  Bee. 

Tlie  consolidation  was  effected  in  March,  1861,  between  all  the  companies  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  purchase  by  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company 
of  all  the  lines  belonging  to  other  companies. 

The  California  State  Telegraph  Company  was  the  oldest  telegraph  company 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  Mr.  Horace  W.  Carpen- 
tier,  of  California,  was  president,  and  Mr.  J.  Mora  Moss  vice-president. 

'From  data  published  a  few  years  since  in  the  San  Froncisoa  Evening  Builetin. 
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The  Overland  Telegraph  Company  was  then  incorporated  promptly  by  tho 
ownere  of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  also  with  a  capital  of 
$1,250,000,  and  mider  tho  same  boaid  of  ofiicers. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1862,  the  California  State  Telegraph  and  tho  Over- 
land Telegi-aph  Company  consolidated  under  the  name  of  tho  California  State 
Telegiaph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000. 

Thus  all  the  lines  in  California  and  the  overland  line  to  Salt  Lake  City  camo 
into  the  possession  and  under  the  direction  of  this  company. 

The  eastern  end  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Omaha  belonged  to  the  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company. 

Mr.  Edward  Creighton,  a  gentleman  of  great  energy  and  experience,  was  tho 
constructor  of  the  line  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  his  position  with  perfect  success  under  obstacles  of  a  most  formidable  char- 
acter. 

The  California  division  of  the  line  was  reconstructed  from  Placervillo  to  Fort 
Churchill,  and  thence  continued  to  Salt  Lake  City  under  the  general  supci-vision 
of  Mr.  Caipentier,  who  personally  visited  all  parts  of  tho  route  and  gave  tho 
enterprise  his  earaest  attention. 

Mr.  James  Gamble,  sui>erintendent  of  the  State  Telegraph  Company,  a  gen- 
tleman thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  telegraph  system,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  every  line  built  in  California 
by  tho  State  Telegmph  Company,  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  whole  work, 
and  much  is  due  to  his  experience,  energy,  and  skill. 

Mr.  James  Street  superintended  that  part  of  the  work  between  Ruby  valley 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  most  diflicnlt  sections  on  the  route. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hubbard  superintended  the  constmction  of  the  section  from  Carson 
to  Ruby  valley. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Oamble,  as  general  saperintendent  of  the  line, 
stalled  a  train  of  30  wagons  from  Sacramento,  loaded  with  wire,  insulators,  pi-o- 
visions,  &c.,  with  three  or  four  hundred  bead  of  oxen,  horses,  and  mules;  and, 
although  it  was  considered  late  in  the  season,  there  was  no  stoppage  on  account 
of  storms  or  bad  roads.  Tho  snows  had  begun  to  melt  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas ; 
the  mountain  streams  were  swollen  into  fearful  torrents  ]  the  roads  were  cut  up 
into  ruts  and  mudholes,  many  of  which  were  almost  impassable ;  and  forage  was 
exceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  Some  of  the  wagons  wei*e  upset,  many  of  the  ani- 
mals foundered  in  the  mud,  but  tho  train  went  on  regardless  of  every  obstacle. 

On  tho  24th  of  June  the  first  pole  was  set  on  the  lino  from  Fort  Churchill  to 
Salt  Lake,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  October  the  connection  with  the  city  of  the 
saints  was  completed. 

Histor}'  presents  no  record  of  such  a  stupendous  work  accomplished  in  so  short 
a  time.  Five  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  telegraph  line,  built  through  a  dreary 
desert  where  wood  and  water  were  the  exceptions,  within  the  brief  space  of  four 
months!  Surely  if  the  Americans  are  boastful  in  their  speech,  their  acts  are 
remarkable.  Men  who  build  telegraphs  across  continents,  ix»gnrdless  of  seasons, 
deserts,  or  savage  races,  have  a  right  to  speak  well  of  themselves. 

The  number  of  poles  to  the  mile  is  from  25  to  30,  depending  upon  tho  char- 
acter of  the  country ;  the  average  length  is  about  22  feet  j  and  the  kinds  of  tim- 
ber chiefly  used  redwood,  pine,  cedar,  and  tamarack.  It  is  customaiy  to  sink 
the  poles  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  ground,  according  to  the  naturc  of  tho 
soil.  In  soft  or  marshy  ground  they  require  to  be  braced.  Ordinarily  they  last 
about  two  or  three  yeai'S,  much  depending  on  the  climate  and  durability  of  the 
wood.  The  best  woods  used  on  tho  California  section  ait?  said  to  be  the  redwood 
and  cedar. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  poles  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains to  Austin  and  beyond,  extending  to  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  for  freight.     But  this  was  the  least  of  tho 
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difficulties  encountered.  Water  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  these  sago  deserts,  and 
it  often  happened  that  both  men  and  animals  suffered  fearfully  from  thirst.  It 
was  a  constant  battle  almost  every  step  of  the  way  against  the  most  formidable 
natural  obstacles— alkali  deserts,  scarcity  of  water,  lack  of  timber  for  poles  and 
feed  for  the  animals,  rugged  mountains  and  difficult  passes.  In  some  places  the 
sand  was  so  soft  and  shifting  as  to  afford  scarcely  a  foothold  for  the  poles ;  in  others 
the  ground  was  so  hard  and  rocky  that  foundations  had  to  be  drilled  out  orbnilt 
]UT>nnd  them  with  stones.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  despatches  continued 
to  be  regularly  tiansmitted  from  California  to  the  outer  end  of  the  line,  where 
they  were  copied  and  forwarded  by  pony  express  to  the  approaching  end  of 
the  eastern  division,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  was  lost  in  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  on  either  side. 

Constant  communication  was  also  kept  np  between  the  operators  at  the  various 
stations  along  the  line  and  the  office  ot  the  company  at  San  Francisco,  who  were 
Smly  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Po]g»  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  were  very  diflicult  to  obtain  on  other  por- 
tions  t^i  tho  route. 

The  coat  of  transportation  was  the  most  expensive  item.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  lake  this  difficulty  was  in  part  obviated  by  the  adroit  management  of  Mr. 
Street,  who  had  special  charge  of  that  section.  It  was  very  genemlly  soppoeed 
that  Bngham  Young,  tho  president  of  tho  Mormons,  was  hostile  to  the  building 
of  the  line  through  the  Mormon  settlements.  Mr.  Street  was  well  aware  that 
without  his  co-operation  tho  difficulties  incident  to  the  undertaking  would,  at 
least,  be  greatly  angmented.  Ho  adopted  the  policy,  therefore,  of  conciliating 
the  gi-eat  leader  of  the  latter-day  saints — whether  by  pleasant  words  or  by  more 
substantial  tokens  of  esteem  is  still  a  mooted  question.  His  interviews  with 
Brigham  on  the  subject  were  highly  amicable,  and  I  have  heard  them  graphi- 
callj^  described.  Among  other  things,  it  is  reported  that  Brigham  expressed  sur- 
prise at  b^g  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  this  important  and  beneficial  enterprise. 
*^  Why  should  we  bo  oj^osed  to  a  telegraph  linef  said  he ;  ^'  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  it,  and  everything  to  gain.  It  is  to  our  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to 
have  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world.  Our  religion  cannot 
suffer  from  it,  and  it  will  certainly  be  advantageous  to  om*  industrial  interests." 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  he  gave  his  hearty  co-operation  to 
the  enterprise,  ordered  out  men  and  teams,  and  cordially  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  fuom  Salt  Lake  City  to  Deep  creek,  a  distance  of  174  miles. 

The  firat  through  message  transmitted  over  the  line,  from  Salt  lake  to  San 
Francisco,  is  interesting  in  the  above  connection : 

Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

October  24—7  p.  m. 
To  Hon.  H.  W.  CaRPENTIER,  PrtsUtnt  9f  the  OverUnd  Telegraph  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,  mnnifested  through  Mr. 
Street,  in  giving  me  the  privilejro  of  first  message  to  California.  May  saccess  ever  attend 
tho  enterprise.  The  saccess  of  Mr.  Street  in  completing  his  end  of  the  line,  under  many 
unfavorable  circumstances,  in  so  short  a  time,  is  beyond  our  most  sanguine  anticipations. 
Join  your  wire  with  the  Russian  empire  and  we  will  converso  with  Europe. 
Your  friend, 

BRIGHAM  TOUNQ. 

This  was  in  answer  to  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Garpentier,  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  California, 

OUcker  34,  1861. 
To  Hon.  Brigham  Young,  Great  Salt  Lake  OUp  : 

That  which  was  so  long  a  hope  is  now  a  reality.  The  transKsontinentol  telegraph  is  now 
completed.  May  it  prove  a  bond  of  perpetual  union  and  friendship  between  the  people  of 
Utah  and  the  people  of  California. 

H.  W.  CARPENTIER. 
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Tbis  was  the  first  through  message  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  fii-st  through  message  from  the  Atlantic  States  contained  the  following 
melancholy  announcement : 

Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

October  24—7  p.  m. 
To  H.  W.  Carprktier  : 

Colonel  Baker  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  21st,  while  in  the  act  of  cheeriDg  on  bis  com- 
mand.    Intense  excitement  and  mournine  in  Fbiladelpbia  over  bis  death. 

STREET. 

The  line  was  stalled  from  St.  Joseph,  west,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Creighton,  in  the  summer  of  18G0.  It  was  built  as  far  as  Fort  Kearney,  via 
Omaha,  that  fall,  following  the  noilh  fork  of  the  Platie  river.  The  contract, 
however,  was  not  made  until  March,  18G1.  Dming  the  summer  and  full  the 
work  was  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  Mr.  Creighton  and  his  subordinates.  It 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  19th  of  October,  18G1,  just  five  days  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  California  branch. 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Carpentier,  "  that  which  was  so  long  a  hope 
became  a  reality  f  thus  were  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  united  to  their  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Pacific  by  an  eleetric  bond  that  annihilated  time 
and  space. 

Congratulations  followed  from  every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  every  civi- 
lized nation  of  the  world.     It  was  the  gi*eat  achievement  of  the  19th  century. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  the  secessionists  in  Mis- 
souri tore  it  down  iu  several  places,  and  for  a  while  messages  were  sent  east  via 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  connecting  with  Quincy,  Illinois.  Subsequently  a  change 
was  made  by  which  a  connnectiou  was  fonned  between  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
through  Iowa. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  the  distance  is  about  2,700  miles  by  the  route 
taken ;  to  New  York  little  short  of  4,000  miles. 

This  is  the  longest  circuit  on  the  American  continent,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
For  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago. 

Messages  either  way  are  rewritten  and  repeated  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  an 
accurate  account  is  kept  between  the  Atlantic  and  California  ofiices. 

Direct  communication  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  has  frequently 
taken  place,  but  this  can  only  be  done  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  electrical  disturbance.  New  York  and  San  Francisco  held 
direct  communication  with  each  other  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday,  November 
6, 1862.  On  that  memorable  day  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  were  united  in 
the  iron  bond  of  matrimony,  fiora  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  be 
divorced. 

The  distance  is  so  great,  how^ever,  and  the  line  subject  to  so  many  electrical 
disturbances  that  no  battery  can  be  made  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  direct  communication.  For  practical  purposes  mes- 
sages have  to  be  repeated  at  tbe  stations  designated  for  that  purpose. 

The  battery  force  required  for  the  working  of  the  overland  telegraph  is  small 
compaied  with  that  required  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
rarification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  prevailing  absence  of  moistui'e  and  atmos- 
pheric electricity  j  also,  in  part,  to  the  absence  of  tiees,  which  in  timbered  coun- 
tries are  apt  to  eome  in  contact  with  the  line  and  affect  the  insulation. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  50  cups  of  main  battery  are  used  for  two  wires,  one  extending 
east  to  the  repeating  station  at  Fort  Laramie,  500  miles,  and  the  other  west  to 
Carson,  600  miles. 

Experienced  operators  inform  me  that  it  requires  double  that  amount  of  bat- 
tery to  work  the  same  length  of  line  on  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent. 

For  every  space  of  30  to  50  miles  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco  there 
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is  an  office  or  repair  station,  where  men  are  kept  for  tbe  purpose  of  protecting 
and  repainng  the  line.  These  men  are  provided  with  wires,  implements,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  ont  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  any  point  within  their  range.  The  expedition  with  which  poles  are  reset  and 
breaks  in  the  wire  repaired  is  almost  incredible.  An  ordinary  break  seldom  detmns 
despatches  more  than  a  few  hours. 

So  skilled  do  some  of  the  operators  become  in  the  art  of  telegraphing  that 
they  are  enabled  to  read  by  the  mere  sense  of  touch  or  sight  applied  to  the  wire  or 
the  instrument.  Mr.  Shafiher  relates  instances  in  which  opcratoi*s  have  read  mes- 
sages by  applying  to  their  tongue  a  small  wire  attached  to  the  main  line.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  a  person  near  by  can  discover  what  is  passing 
by  watching  the  vibrations  or  electric  throbs  on  the  tongue  of  another.  The 
communication  is  imperfect,  however,  and  would  scarcely  be  reliable  beyond  the 
simplest  monosyllables. 

Breaks  in  the  line  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find.  An  examplo  is  given 
by  Mr.  Shaffiier  where  there  was  a  break  between  two  stations.  The  line  was 
carefully  examined  all  the  way  thi*ough.  Apparently  it  was  perfect,  yet  there 
was  no  communication.  By  testing  from  each  station  it  was  discovered  that  the 
break  was  within  a  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  wire  was  then  carefully 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  a  silk  cord  had  been  substituted  by  some 
designing  person  so  closely  resembling  the  wire  that  to  the  eye  it  presented  no 
perceptible  difference. 

As  an  illnsti'ation  of  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  ear  acquired  by  the  ope- 
rators, I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  the  working 
of  the  instniments. 

In  large  offices  where  many  instruments  are  at  work,  an  ordinary  visitor  almost 
imagines  himself  in  some  extensive  clock  establishment.  There  is  a  perfect 
medley  of  ticks,  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  would  be  a  bag  of  shot  rained  down 
over  the  floor.  Yet  an  operator  who  has  left  his  seat  to  say  a  word  to  a  friend 
in  some  other  part  of  the  room  suddenly  starts  back,  saying  "  I  am  called." 
Among  a  thousand  ticks  his  particular  tick  has  stnick  npon  the  tympanum  of 
his  ear.  One  cannot  but  think  of  the  final  call  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  each  one  of  us  among  millions  of  busy  souls,  and  yet 
be  intelligible  as  this  earthly  call  is  to  the  operator  in  a  telegraph  office. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  characteristic  illustration,  that  operators  have 
an  individuality  of  style  or  manner  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  differences  in 
chirography.  For  example,  a  message  is  being  received  at  the  office  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  office  in  Carson.  The  superintendent  standing  by,  asks  "  Who 
is  that  at  the  instrament  at  Carson?"  The  operator  replies,  **  Jones  is  at  it  now. 
Thompson  was  at  it  a  few  minutes  ago."  Presently  he  adds,  "  Smith  has  it  now." 
How  does  he  know  all  thist  Neither  Jones,  nor  Smith,  nor  Thompson  has  men- 
tioned his  name  or  said  a  word  on  his  own  account,  and  yet  the  fact  of  each 
change  is  perfectly  cleai*  to  the  operator  at  San  Francisco.  He  knows  the  style  of 
each  man.  One  makes  long  dashes  and  quick  dots;  another  runs  a  race  between 
dots  and  dashes ;  the  third  is  sharp,  clear,  and  methodical.  Each  has  his  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  which  have  become  as  familiar  as  the  tones  or  modulations 
of  his  voice  to  the  ear,  or  his  handwriting  or  face  to  the  eye.  The  language  of 
sounds  is  even  considered  less  liable  to  error  in  many  offices  than  that  of  written 
signs,  and  has  been  of  late  veiy  generally  adopted. 

East  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  poles  are  often  burnt  for  miles  by  prairie 
fn*es.  The  Indians  on  their  hunting  expeditions  are  in  the  habit  of  firing  the 
diy  grass  for  the  purpose  of  driving  their  game.  Once  stalled,  the  flames  sweep 
over  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Emigrant  parties  camping  by  the  road- 
side leave  their  Arcs  burning  with  little  regard  to  consequences,  and  many  a  mile 
of  line  has  been  destroyed  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  travellers,  who,  after 
lighting  their  pipes,  throw  the  burning  match  into  a  bunch  of  dry  grass,  if  possible^ 
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since  it  presents  a  peculiar  attraction.  Tlie  passion  for  destniction  is  inliercnt  in 
man ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  applicable  to  all  races  of  the  eailh, 
tbat  where  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  mischief  free  from  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  law,  by  the  burning  of  a  prairie  or  a  forest,  hnman  nature  is  not  proof 
against  the  temptation.  The  Indians  difler  from  the  whites  only  in  tliis,  that 
being  an  ignorant  race,  they  usually  have  some  object  to  gain  in  thus  destroying 
the  veiiretation. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  region  of  country  bordering  on  the  Platte 
river  is  subject  to  ten*ific  thunder-storms,  which  sweep  over  the  plains  with  iiTc- 
Bistiblo  force.  The  earth  becomes  saturated  with  heavy  rains,  and  the  poles 
being  loosened  in  their  foundations,  are  blown  down,  for  miles.  Scarcely  a  <lay 
passes,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  without  a  severe  stonn  on  some  part  of  the 
line  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  borders  of  Missouri.  The  instru- 
ments are  "bunied''  by  lightning,  or  the  poles  swept  to  the  earth,  and  tlie  insu- 
lation destroyed  or  obstructed.  It  is  extiemely  difficult  to  work  through  the 
eutire  length  of  the  line  during  the  prevalence  of  these  storms — many  times 
impracticable  for  seveitil  days.  This  source  of  annoyance  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  means  known  under  the  present  system  of  telegraphing. 

In  the  dry  deserts  of  the  Great  Basin,  both  east  and  west  of  Salt  Lake,  the 
wire  has  been  known  to  work  for  miles  without  inteiTuption,  while  partially 
imbedded  in  the  sand.  The  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  moisture  from  the  sand 
and  renders  it  a  non-conductor. 

We  thus  find  a  very  peculiar  combination  of  obstacles — especially  on  the  eastern 
division.  In  the  month  of  June,  for  example,  the  weather  at  Salt  Lake  may  be  clear 
and  warm,  while  the  Waschita  mountains,  lying  to  the  east,  are  covered  with  snow. 
It  may  be  raining  heavily  at  Foit  Brid^er,  snowing  at  South  Pass,  clear  at  Fort 
Laramie,  storming  and  raining  along  the  Platte,  and  so  on  to  Chicago.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  lightning  is  so  tennfic  at  one  station  as  to 
cause  the  operators  to  leave  their  instniments  in  alaiin,  the  opemtors  on  cither 
side  are  frequently  able  to  continue  their  comnnmi cations,  the  electric  current 
passing  entirely  through  the  stonn  without  any  material  intemipticm.  Salt 
Lake  communicated  with  stations  far  east  of  the  llocky  mountains,  when  at 
South  Pass  the  opcratoi-s  were  effectually  cut  off. 

In  the  \ncinity  of  South  Pass  the  operators  are  sometimes  ** snowed  in'-  for 
months  at  a  time.  All  communication  with  the  outer  world,  save  l)y  telegraph, 
is  completely  cut  off.  A  more  isolated  life  than  these  poor  fellows  lead  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Around  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  mountains 
and  plains  are  covered  mth  snow.  All  ti*aces  of  human  life  are  obliterated. 
The  station-houses  ai-e  covered  up,  high  over  the  roofs,  and  it  is  only  by  cutting 
a  way  out  and  keeeping  it  clear  that  the  occupants  save  themselves  IVom  being 
buried  alive. 

One  of  these  stations  rs  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  a  point  to  which 
travellers  in  future  ages  will  probably  make  pilgiimages,  as  the  Makometans 
now  do  to  Mecca.  It  is  the  heai-t  of  the  Nortli  Ameriwin  continent,  from  whicli 
flow  the  great  arteries  of  comnieixx?.  Within  a  distance  of  200  yards  lie  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  a;id  the  Colorado.  Hero  is  the  tnie  line  of  division 
bctwT?cn  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  slopes.  On  the  one  side  an  insignificant 
spring  bursts  from  the  earth.  Gathering  contributions  fi-om  every  canon  and 
ravine  as  it  flows,  it  forms  in  time  the  Sweetwater  river,  which,  after  a  long 
and  turbulent  career,  empties  into  the  Platte,  the  great  river  of  the  plains.  From 
the  Platte  the  Missouri  takes  up  the  cun-ent  and  rolls  it  onward  till  it  swells 
mto  the  majestic  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  the 
tribute.  Up  north,  into  the  Arctic  regions  flows  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  in  turn 
pays  tribute  to  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Iceland.  Who  knows  but  the  Indian 
deity  of  the  llocky  mountains  holds  con\x?rso  >\ith  the  old  Scandinavian  god 
Thor,  sending  kim  letters  of  bunch-gi*ass  and  diift-wood,  while  in  rctm*n  ho 
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receives  from  the  winds,  or  througli  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  ashes  from  the 
Jokuls  of  Iceland?  The  idea  is  not  altogether  without  foundation,  but  cannot 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  bo  turned  to  any  useful  telegraphic  purpose. 

On  the  other  side,  200  yards  distant,  rise  the  Pacific  springs,  which  form  the 
source  of  the  Green  river.  From  Green  river  swells  the  great  Colorado,  the  Red 
river  of  the  descil;;  which,  after  a  long  and  thirsty  career  thi-ough  bmning  sands 
and  cheerless  wastes,  cutting  in  twahi  the  grim  mountains  of  the  Black  canon, 
receives  in  its  bosom  the  Gila,  or  Swiftwatere  of  Arizona.  Freighted  with  the 
red  and  golden  sands  of  a  great  interior  wilderness,  where  the  Apache  and  the 
Navajo  and  kindred  tribes  of  wild  men  still  roam,  it  sweeps  onward  till  lost  in 
the  seething  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

What  a  magnificent  point  of  obseiTation  for  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet 
Looking  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  the  new  world,  with  its  various  races  of  inhabi- 
tants, its  scenery,  its  commerce,  its  futiure,  lies  before  him.  Stxirting  at  this  little 
group  of  sprinffs,  ho  could  write  a  thousand  volumes  and  leave  "ample  room  and 
verge  enough"  for  a  thousand  more,  on  the  great  future  of  this  vast  continent, 
where  "no  pent  up  Utica  contracts  our  jx^wci's." 

But  the  operators  are  genemlly  practical  men.  In  seasons  of  great  severity 
they  sometimes  run  short  of  food,  and  then  they  have  a  hard  time.  It  becomes 
a  simple  question  of  life  or  death ;  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  noth- 
ing around  them  but  cheerless  wastes  of  snow.  I  o  such  perfection,  however, 
have  the  company  reached  their  system  of  operations  at  the  present  day,  that 
instances  of  prolonged  suffering  rarely  occur.  The  stations  are  supplied  Tvith 
abundant  provisions  for  the  ^nnter,  and  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
repairing  the  line.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  Indian  depredations  or  some  casualty 
against  which  no  human  ingenuity  can  provide,  that  the  employes  can  suffer  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  As  a  rule  they  are  comfortably  lodged  in  stockades 
or  block-houses,  well  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  provided  with  hoi-ses  for 
travelling  to  and  fro  along  the  line ;.  and  a  wagon  at  each  repair  staticm  to  carry 
poles,  wire,  and  implements,  so  that  they  are  not  so  btwlly  off  as  might  be  sni>- 
posed.  Isolation  from  the  society  of  their  fellow-beings  is  the  most  im pleasant 
feature  in  their  calling;  but  even  that  has  its  advantages.  They  have  abundant 
time  for  study  and  reflection,  and  can  save  a  good  part  of  their  wages. ^ 

On  the  approach  to  the  summit  of  the  SieiTa  Nevada,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  stations  in  consequence  of  the  fi'equcnt  interruptions  to 
which  the  line  is  subject  from  falling  timber,  snow-storms  and  other  causes. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  stomis  are  often  so  violent  as  to  break 
down  the  poles  for  miles;  and  when  the  snows  melt,  floods  and  fi-eshets  are  a 
prolific  source  of  trouble.  Even  the  dry  season  gives  battle  in  the  shape  of 
extensive  fires  which  sometimes  rage  through  the  forest,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
consuming  all  before  them.  In  addition  to  these  natmal  o()stacles,  which  are 
fonnidable  enough  in  themselves,  the  cupidity  of  man  is  too  often  exist  in  the 
balance  against  legitimate  entei'priso.  Many  apparent  accidents  to  the  line  have 
lieen  ingeniously  contrived  by  speculatoi*s  in  Washoe  stocks,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  some  dishonest  advantage.  Fortunately  the  sagacity  and  energy  of 
the  'J'elegraph  Company  have  nearly  precluded  the  possibility  ot  cutting  off 
communication  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  afford  facilities  of  this  kindl  It 
is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  preserve  uninterrupted  communication 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  With  this  view,  stations  are  established 
at  intei*vals  of  8  or  10  miles  all  across  the  Sieiras.  One  or  two  men  are  placoi' 
at  each  of  those  stations,  with  horses  ready  to  go  out  at  any  time  on  either  side 
lu  wintw,  during  severe  snow-stonns,  these  horses  ai'e  saddled  ready  fcrr  use,  so 
that  the  employes  whose  duty  it  is  to  repair  the  line  can  proceed  to  the  break 
without  delay.  When  the  difficulty  is  too  great  to  bo  immediately  remedied  by 
connection  of  the  wires,  the  despatches  are  earned  to  the  first  station  beyond,  and 
there  repeated  for  transmission  to  their  point  of  destination.     It  sometimes  hap- 
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pens,  dunng  seasons  of  extraordinary  severity,  that  the  line  is  broken  down  20  or 
30  times  in  c  single  day  and  at  as  many  different  points.  This  is  a  busy  time 
for  the  operators.  They  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  availing  themselves  of 
every  possible  resource  that  ingenuity  can  devise.  It  is  not  merely  a  mechani- 
cal office,  as  many  suppose.  Not  only  must  the  operator  be  skilled  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  details  of  his  profession,  but  he  must  have  Hie  head  to  devise,  and  the  hand 
to  execute  in  the  various  unforeseen  difficulties  which  are  constantly  occurrinff. 
He  must  be  able  to  act  as  well  as  direct — to  repair  by  extraordinary  where  oroi- 
nary  moans  are  not  at  hand.  With  such  men  feats  are  performed  almost  every  day 
during  the  winter  of  which  the  public  have  but  little  conception.  A  citizen  of 
San  Francisco  telegraphs  to  his  correspondent  in  Virginia  City.  In  six  houi*s, 
let  us  say,  he  receives  a  response.  "How  is  this,^  he  exclaims,  "allowing  full 
time  each  way  for  transmission,  delivery,  and  probable  delay,  I  should  have  had 
this  answer  at  least  four  hours  ago  t''  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tardiness  of 
electricity,  or  the  openitoi*s,  or  both.  He  does  not  know,  and  probably  would 
not  believe  it  if  told,  that  his  message  passed  through  ten  or  a  dozen  breaks  <m  the 
line;  that  it  was  carried  over  several  gaps  on  horeeback,  through  raging  floods, 
or  blinding  snow-storms ;  that  daubers  were  encountered  and  hardships  experi- 
enced in  its  transmission  from  which  most  men  would  shrink,  unless  they  found 
their  compensation  in  something  beyond  a  monthly  salary. 

The  falling  of  trees  across  the  line  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  in  densely 
wooded  countries.  Although  the  wire  is  not  always  broken,  the  insulation  is  apt 
to  be  desti*oyed  or  affected,  and  thus  communication  cut  off  or  rendered  imper- 
fect. Where  the  poles  are  far  apart  and  the  wires  slack,  several  ti'ces  may  lie 
across  the  line  within  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  and  still  not  break  the  wire. 
In  these  cases  it  becomes  as  tense  as  a  piano  string  and  gives  forth  a  musical 
answer  to  the  slightest  vibration.  The  repairer  usually  exercises  his  discretion 
in  adopting  one  of  the  two  alternatives  left,  either  to  cut  the  wire  or  the  tree. 
Mr.  Shaffner  mentions  the  case  of  an  employ^ — an  Irishman,  it  is  presumed — 
who  stood  over  the  wu*e  while  he  cut  a  tree  that  lay  across  it.  Relieved  of  the 
pressure  that  bore  it  down,  the  wire  suddenly  righted  itself,  tossing  the  man 
about  10  feet  in  the  air.  His  astonishment  may  be  imagined,  but  scarcely 
described. 

The  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph,  under  difficulties  so  numerous 
and  so  formidable,  was  one  of  the  gieat  triumphs  of  the  present  age.  When 
we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  desert  country  traversed,  the  scarcity  of  material, 
the  \ncissitudes  of  the  climate,  and  the  hostile  character  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  wild  regions  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  the  consum- 
mation of  this  enterprise  is  an  event  of  which  the  American  people  may  be 
justly  proud.  No  achievement  of  ancient  or  modem  times  surpasses  it  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  both  to  commerce  and  to  civilization.  It 
was  the  first  grand  practicable  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  system  by 
which  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  brought  into  direct  and  instanta- 
neous communication,  and  thus  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest  strengthened 
between  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

In  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  likely  to. arise  between  the  Company  and 
the  public  without  an  explicit  understanding  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them,  Mr.  Carpentier,  while  acting  as  president,  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
foimation  of  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  by  which  they  should  be  mutually 
goveracd  and  the  interests  of  each  protected.  Among  the  laws  devised  by  hira 
and  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California,  the  most  important,  and  that  which 
most  intimately  concerns  the  public,  is  the  act  of  April  18,  1862.  This  act 
introduces  a  new  feature  in  the  business  of  telegraphing,  a  feature  not  only 
novel  in  its  conception  and  application,  but  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
civilized  world — ^the  legalization  of  messages  transmitted  by  telegraph  in  their 
relation  to  iustmments  and  acts  of  law. 
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Appropriate  provision  is  made  to  Bocure  the  public  against  dishonesty  and 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  operators  and  other  employes.  Penalties  are  imposed 
for  divulging  the  contents  of  messages,  changing  the  sense  or  meaning,  know- 
ingly sending  false  or  forged  messages,  appropriating  information  to  private 
uses,  wilfully  neglecting  to  send  messages,  or  postponing  or  sending  them  out 
of  order.  Also,  against  fraud  by  any  person  whatsoever  who  may  open  seals  of 
messages  addressed  to  any  other  person,  read  despatches  by  means  of  any  machine 
or  contrivance,  bribe  telegraph  operators  to  divulge  the  contents  of  messages, 
damage  the  line,  or  othcrw  ise  attempt  to  cut  off  communication.  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  law  i«  that  contracts  by  tclegi*aph  are  deemed  to  be  contracts  in 
writing,  and  the  signatures  thereto  ai*c  valid  in  lav/.  Notice  by  telegraph  is 
actual  notice.  Power  of  attorney  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  duly  acknow- 
ledged and  ccilificd  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  record,  may,  together  with  certificate 
of  acknowledgment,  be  sent  by  telegraph,  and  the  telegraphic  copy  or  duplicate 
has  prima  facie  the  same  effect  in  all  respects  as  the  original.  Checks,  due  bills, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  orders  and  agreements  for  payment 
or  delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  may  be  made  or  drawn  by  tele- 
graph, with  full  force  and  effect  as  if  written.  Persons  indicted  on  oath  for,  or 
acx^used  of,  any  public  offence,  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  warrant 
issued  by  any  competent  officer,  properly  indorsed  and  directed  to  such  officer 
as  may  bo  legally  authorized  to  make  the  arrest.  Writs  or  orders  in  civil  suits 
or  proceedings  may  also  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  All  these  provisions 
are  carefully  guarded  so  as  to  avoid  any  infringement  upon  individual  rights, 
while  they  tend  materially  to  promote  the  public  convenience  and  welfare. 

A  novel  feature  in  this  law  is  that  the  marriage  ceremony  may  bo  performed 
without  regard  to  distance. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  important  act  by  the  California  legislature,  Mr.  Car- 
pontier  jjnKjeeded  to  secure  the  passage  of  similar  acts  in  the  neighboring  States 
and  Ten-itories.  On  the  17th  of  October,  18G2,  the  legislature  of  Oregon  passed 
an  act  embracing  substantially  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  California ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  similar  act  of  the  territorial  assembly  of  Utah,  passed  Januaiy  16, 
1863.  As  the  State  of  California,  always  in  the  lead,  was  the  first  to  make  a 
pracricable  movement  towards  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  over- 
land mail  route,  and  the  overland  telegraph,  so  it  has  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  imporant  feature  in  the  laws  governing  the  telegraph  system.  None  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  I  believe,  have  yet  adopted  it,  but  they  will  doubtless  come  to 
it  in  time. 

A  very  general  misapprehension  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  States  in  reference 
to  the  frequent  errors  and  interruptions  which  have  attended  the  working  of  the 
overland  telegraph  since  it  went  into  operation.  The  inconvenience  to  which 
the  public  have  been  subjected  has  been  patiently  borne,  until  patience  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  east  of  Salt  lake,  within 
the  past  four  years,  Indian  disturbances  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 
The  stations  have  been  attacked,  the  line  broken  down,  the  operators  murdered, 
and  all  communication  cut  off,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  yet  California  is 
compelled  to  bear  a  shai^  of  the  blame.  Without  attempting  to  cast  any  cen- 
sure upon  the  eastern  division,  which  doubtless  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent these  interruptions,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  California  divison, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  outbreak  at  Ruby  valley  in  1864,  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  with  the  Indians. 

A  marked  difference  exists  between  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes  east 
and  west  of  Salt  lake.  The  An*apahoes,  Navajos,  Apaches,  and  Sioux  are 
powei-ful,  mischievous,  and  wailikej  the  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  Pi-Ute*,  and 
other  western  tribes  are  poor  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  whites.  I  refer  to 
the  fact  as  showing  a  prolific  cause  of  failure  on  the  eastern  side  to  which  the 
western  division  is  not  subject. 
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In  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  division  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
San  Francisco,  tbei*e  is  not,  I  believe,  a  line  of  equal  length  in  any  part  of  the 
world  njwn  which  so  few  errors  or  intemiptions  have  occun*cd.  The  system  of 
checks  adopte<l  is  so  ngid  that  it  is  scarce! v  possible  for  an  eiTor  to  pass  through 
the  office  at  San  Francisco.  When  there  is  doubt  in  regard  to  a  word  the  oper- 
ator causes  it  to  bo  repeated  from  the  Salt  Lake  office ;  if  still  the  same  and 
evidently  an  error,  he  causes  it  to  be  repeated*  back  from  the  office  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States  where  it  oriirfnated.  In  the  vast  number  of  messasres  transmitted 
between  Salt  lake  and  San  Francisco  nearly  every  eiTor  that  occurred  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  other  side. 

The  greatest  trouble  hitherto  in  the  working  of  the  California  division  has 
been  experienced  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  This  is  now  almost  entirely 
obviated.  The  company  have  constructed  four  separate  and  distinct  lines  from 
Sacramento  to  Carson :  one  by  the  Dutch  Flat  route  and  three  via  Placerville, 
each  of  which  is  in  full  operation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  combination 
of  circumstances  to  result  in  the  interruption  of  communication  upon  all  these 
lines  at  the  same  time. 

A  new  and  substantial  line  has  been  built  between  San  Francisco  and  Omaha, 
following  the  travelled  stage  route,  making  the  second  line  across  the  continerit. 
This  was  commenced  as  an  opposition  Ime  by  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company,  but  after  completion  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt  lake,  was  pur- 
chased and  finished  from  Salt  lake  to  Omaha  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  having  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  California  Overland  Telegraph  Company  lines,  in  June  last  took 
a  lease  of  the  lines  of  that  companv,  and  all  are  now  worked  under  the  name 
of  the  former  company  as  their  Pacific  division.  The  lines  of  this  division  con- 
stitute all  the  wires  w*est  of  Salt  lake,  from  Los  Angeles  to  a  point  in  British 
Columbia  750  miles  north  of  New  Westminster,  on  Frazer  river.  This  extends 
to  near  the  boundary  line  of  our  Russian  possessions. 

A  new  line  has  been  constructed  by  the  Western  Union  Company  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Helena,  in  Montana,  via  Virginia  City,  3Iontana,  between  500  and  600 
miles  in  length. 

Brigham  Young  has  built  a  lino  some  400  miles  in  length,  connecting  the 
northern  and  southern  settlements  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 


Telegraphic  Connections — Tabic  qf  distances. 


MilM. 

San  FrnDcisco  to  San  Mateo 2U 

San  Mateo  to  Redwood 8 

Eedwood  to  SuDta  Clara 21 

Santa  Clara  to  San  Jos<S 3 

San  Jos^  to  Centreville 16 

Centrevillo  to  San  Leandro 18 

San  Leandro  to  Oakland 8 

Oakland  to  Martinez 24 

Martinez  to  Benicia 4 

Beniciu  to  Suisun 22 

Suisun  to  Sacramento 45 

Sucramento  to  Xicolaus 2G 

Kicolaa8  to  Marysvillo 1G 

Marysvillo  to  Timbuctoo 17 

Timboctoo  to  Grass  Valley 19 

Grass  Valley  to  Nevada 4 

Nevada  to  North  Sau  Jaan IH 

North  Saa  Juan  to  Camptonville 8 

Capptonville  to  Forest  City 26 

Forest  City  to  Downieville 8 


MUes. 

Marysville  to  Oriville 28 

Orivilleto  Chico 2G 

Chico  to  Tehama 2G 

Tehama  to  Red  Bluflfs 12 

Red  Blaff^  to  Shasta 40 

Shasta  to  Trinity  Centre 45 

Trinity  Centre  to  Callahans MT* 

Cnllahans  to  Rough  and  Ready II 

Rough  and  Ready  to  Fort  Jones 11 

Fort  Jones  to  Yreka 18 

Yreka  to  Mountain  House 40 

Mountain  Uouso  to  Jacksonville 22 

Jacksonville  to  G  mvc  Creek lU 

Grave  Creek  to  CRnonvillo 34 

Canonvillo  to  Roseburg 27 

Roseburg  to  Oakland,  0 18 

Oakland  to  Eugene  City 58 

Eugene  City  to  Corvallis 40 

Corvallis  to  Albany 10 

Albany  to  Salem 24 
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Talie  of  distances — Continued. 


MUct. 

Salem  to  Oregon  City :« 

Orejfon  City  to  Portland 13 

Portland  to  Vancouvers 7 

y ancouvers  to  Monticello 40 

Monticello  to  Drews -  30 

Drews  to  Olympia 52 

Olympia  to  Steilacoom 22 

Steilacoom  to  SeaUle GO 

Seattle  to  Ft.  Elliot 35 

Pt.  Elliot  to  Tualalup 17 

Tualalup  to  Swinomish 35 

Swioomish  to  Sehonre ^  37 

Sehome  to  Scmiabnoa 28 

Semiahooa  to  New  Westminster 25 

Sacramento  to  Folsom 22 

Folsom  to  Latrobe 17 

Latrobo  to  Shingle  Springs 8 

Sbingle  Springs  to  £1  Dorado 5 

El  Dorado  to  Placerville G 

PIncerviile  to  Sportsman's  Hall 12 

Sportsman's  to  Sugar  Loaf 2*2 

Sugar  Loaf  to  Strawberry 12 

Strawberry  to  Yanks 13 

Yank's  Station  to  Fridays 12 

Fridays  tu  Genoa 12 

Genoa  to  Carson 16 

Carson  to  Dayton 

Dayton  to  Silver  City 5 

Virginia  to  Williamsburg 131 

Wil  iiamsburg  to  Union villo   14 

Ilnionville  to  Star  City 12 

Yank's  Station  to  Glenbrook 17 

Gleubrook  to  Carson 14 

Carson  to  Ophir 13 

Ophir  to  Washoe 3 

Wosboe  to  Virginia 12 

Genoa  to  Wellington's 40 

Wellington's  to  Aurora 50 

Genoa  to  Markleeville 24 

Markleeville  to  Monitor 7 

Monitor  to  Silver  Mountain 7 

San  Jos6  to  Warm  Springs 14 

Warm  Springs  to  Stockton 5(i 

Stockton  to  Sacramento... 45 

San  Francisco  to  Fort  Point 5 

Fort  Point  to  San  Itafael 21 

San  Rafael  to  Petaluma 24 

Petaluma  to  Sonoma 12 

Sonoma  to  Napa 12 

Napa  to  Snisun 20 

Sacramento  to  Newcastle 32 

Newcastle  to  Auburn 4 

Auburn  to  Colfax 10 

Colfax  to  Grass  Valley 11 

Grass  Valley  to  Nevada 4 


Nevada  to  Dutch  Flat 16 

Dutch  Flat  to  Donnor  Lake 40 

Donuor  Lake  to  Steamboat  Springs....  46 

Steamboat  to  Virginia 13 

Petaluma  to  Santa  Rosa 17 

Santa  Rosa  to  Hcaldsburg 15 

Benicia  to  Vallejo 7 

Vallejo  to  Napa 16 

Napa toCalistoga 26 

Sacramento  to  Auburn 36 

Auburn  to  Coloma 14 

Coloma  to  Placerville 9 

Coloma  to  Georgetown 9 

Georgetown  to  Todd's  Val  ley 8 

Todd's  Valley  to  Forest  Hiil 3 

Forest  Hill  to  Yankee  Jim's.. ." 3 

Yankee  Jim's  to  Iowa  Hill 10 

Iowa  Hill  to  Dutch  Flat 10 

San  Andreas  to  Copperopolis 15 

Folsom  to  Latrobo 14 

Latrobe  to  Drytown 14 

Dry  town  to  Sutter's  Creek 5 

Sutter's  Creek  to  Jackson 3 

Jackson  to  Mokolumne  Hill 5 

Mokolumno  Hill  to  San  Andreas 9 

San  Andreas  to  Murphy's W 

Murph  v's  to  Columbia 13 

Columbia  to  Sonera 7 

• 

San  Jo86  to  Gilroy 30 

Gilroy  to  San  Juan,  S l'« 

Sau  Juan,  S.,  to  Kingston 130 

Kingston  to  Visalia ^ 

Visalia  to  Fort  Tejon 125 

Fort  Tejon  to  Los  Angeles 110 

San  Juan,  south,  to  Watsonville 

Watsonvillc  to  Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz  to  Monterey 


OVERLAND. 

Carson  to  Dayton 13 

Dayton  to  Fort  Churchill 22 

Fort  Churchill  to  West  Gate © 

West  Gate  to  Austin 69 

Austin  to  Grubb's  Wells 51 

Grubb's  Wells  to  Ruby  Valley 62 

Ruby  Valley  to  Egan 42 

Eg^an  to  Deep  Creek 74 

Deep  Creek  to  Fish  Springs 5^ 

Fish  Springs  to  Fort  Crittenden ^ 

Fort  Crittenden  to  Salt  Lake 42 

Swinomish  to  Fidalgo  island 15 

Fidalgo  island  to  (San  Juan  island 1'^ 

San  Juan  island  to  Victoiia,  V.  I ^ 
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ARIZONA. 

Sir€TIO]f  I. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  be  understood  and  appreciated^  Arizona  mast  be  taken  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  know  it  only  as  "  the  Gadsden  purchase,"  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
more  than  the  Colorado  river  district,  or  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  central 
and  northeni  re^ons,  cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  resources  and  capabilities. 

The  general  lines  of  the  Territory  are  thus  defined  in  the  organic  act  approved 
February  24,  1863 : 

All  that  part  of  the  present  Territory  of  New  Mexico  situate  west  of  a  line  nniDing  dne 
south  from  the  point  where  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  joins  the 
Dorthem  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  said 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

In  other  words,  all  of  New  Mexico,  as  formerly  existing,  between  the  109th 
degree  of  longitude  and  the  California  lino,  embracing  120,912  square  miles,  or 
77,383,680  acres,  a  district  three  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  a  prolongation  of  those  which,  southward  in  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  and  Durango,  have  yielded  largo  quantities  of  the  precious  ore,  and 
which,  northward  in  Nevada,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  with  their 
wealth.  The  general  dii-ection  of  the  mountains  and  quartz  veins  is  northwest 
and  southeast,  and  there  ai'e  numerous  parallel  ranges  which  form  long  valleys 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  many  mining  districts,  but  as  these  are  liable  to 
be  clianged  at  any  time,  the  mineral  regions  will  be  defined  undcjr  three  grand 
natural  divisions,  viz :  "  Southern  Ai'izona,"  "  The  Colorado  River,'*  and  "  Cen- 
tral Arizona,"  referring  within  these  districts  to  the  various  streams  up«)n  which, 
or  near  to  which,  the  placers  or  lodes  are  located,  as  aflPording  the  most  definite 
description  lor  permanent  reference  that  can  be  given. 


SECTION   II. 

SOUTHERN    ARIZONA. 

This  part  of  Arizona,  known  as  the .  Gadsden  ])urchaso,  was  the  earliest 
occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  is  still  the  best  known.  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  was  the  favorite  overland  mail  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  still 
cx)nsidere<l  the  easiest  stage  route  across  the  continent.  Its  mountains  are  nearly 
all  mineral-bearing,  and  silver  lodes  near  to  the  Sonora  line  have  been  to  some 
extent  worked. 

The  principal  towns  of  southern  Arizona  are  Tucson,  on  the  line  of  the  over- 
land mail  route,  and  Tubac,  52  miles  south.  Both  have  long  been  in  existence, 
and  are  situated  upon  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  which,  rising  in  Sonora,  runs  nearly 
directly  north  until  it  reaches  the  Gila  river,  near  the  Maricopa  wells.  The  dis- 
tances from  Tubac,  which  may  be  considered  in  the  heart  of  the  mineral  region 
>f  sotttheni  Arizona,  are,  by  the  usually  travelled  roads,  as  follows :  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1,074  miles;  San  Diego,  510  miles;  Fort  Yuma,  330  miles;  El  Paso, 
389  miles ;  St.  Louis,  1,770  miles.  Towns  in  Sonora,  Mexico — Santa  Cruz, 
54jnile8 ;  Magdalena,  51  miles;  Altar,  95  miles ;  Hermossillo,  capital  of  Sonora, 
229  miles;  Guaymas,  port  of  entry  of  Sonoi*a,  329  miles;  Libertad,  on  the  Gulf 
of  California,  180  miles. 
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The  ores  of  silver  found  in  soutlicra  Arizona  are  argentiferouB  galena,  native 
silver,  auriferous  sulpliuret  of  silver,  black  sulphuret  of  silver,  sulpLate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  iron  combined.  The  gangue  is  usually  quartz  or  feldspar.  The 
ores  of  copper  are  usually  the  sulphurets,  principally  gray. 

Nearly  all  the  silver  and  copper  lodes  show  traces  of  gold,  and  placers  have 
been  found  at  many  points,  but  have  not  proved  sufliciently  extensive  to  attract 
much  attention. 

While,  owing  to  Indian  disturbances  and  the  consequent  high  prices,  and  other 
serious  impediments  to  mining  operations,  most  of  the  lodes  in  southern  Arizona 
ait)  now  temporarily  abandoned,  no  one  familiar  with  them  doubts  that  some  of 
them  are  valuable,  and  must  eventually  l>e  worked  with  profit. 

Thb  Colouado  Mine. — This  mine,  other\i-ise  known  as  the  Heintzelman, 
(in  honor  of  General  Heintzehnan,  United  States  army,  who  was  among  the  first 
of  the  American  owners,)  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cenx)  Colorado 
mountain,  about  22  miles  west  of  Tubac  by  way  of  Sopori,  and  eight  miles 
north  of  Arivaca.  The  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  may  average  22 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  is  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  porphyr}''  rock  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Sam.  F.  Butterwoiih,  who,  on  l>ehalf 
of  the  owners  in  New  York,  examined  the  mine  in  the  winter  of  1863-64, 
reported  as  follows : 

The  principal  ore  in  the  depth  is  silver-copfier  (glance — containind^  an  avGrage  of  six  per 
cent,  of  silver ;  this  is  accompaDied  by  argentiferous  gray  copper  ore,  which  averages  two 
per  cent,  of  silver.  These  minerals  are  very  unequally  distributed  through  the  quartz ;  their 
presence  in  greater  or  less  quantity  determines  the  value  of  the  ore ;  at  the  present  level  they 
constitute  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  ore  fit  for  reduction,  making  its  value  about  $120  per 
ton  ;  at  a  higher  level  the  ore  contained  fully  30  per  cent,  of  these  mineraU. 

Guide  Kiistel,  who  reported  upon  the  property  at  the  same  time,  says : 

The  main  shaft,  6  feet  by  12,  well  timbered,  and  furnished  with  substantial  ladders,  is  placed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lode,  which  pitching  east,  changes  the  inclination  in  the  deph,  so  that  the 
shaft,  which  was  calculated  to  strike  the  lode  at  160  feet  below  the  sorface,  may  not  reach  it 
before  400  or  500  feet  depth.  The  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the  vein,  below  the  present  work, 
is  less  than  30  feet. 

There  are  other  shafts,  and  some  tunnelling  and  drifting,  and  the  depth  of  actual 
working  is  about  120  feet.     Mr.  Kiistel  further  says : 

The  characteristic  feature  of  ihis  mine  is  the  rich  ore  which  shows  everywhere.  The  prio- 
cipal  ore  in  the  depth  is  silver-copper  glance,  containing  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  silver, 
accompanied  by  argentiferous  gray-copper  ore,  with  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  silver.  On 
the  more  or  less  abundant  appearance  ot  theco  two  minerals  in  the  quartz,  the  richness  of  the 
ore  chiefly  depends.  The  distribution  in  the  qaartz  is  very  unequal,  sometimes  in  small  par- 
ticles, and  sometimes  more  massive.  This  last,  representing  the  first  class,  when  selected 
was  fonncrly  obtained  ;  about  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass  of  ore  is  fit  for  redaction.;  bat 
at  the  present  level  only  five  to  eight  per  cent.,  so  that  over  the  average  of  the  ore  cannot  bo 
estimated  much  over  $100  per  ton.  This  estimation  refers  to  the  vicinity  of  the  main  shafl 
fur  about  200  feet  in  length.  North  and  south  of  this  part,  the  quartz  pre>'ail8,  making  the 
ore  poorer. 

Near  the  CeiTo  Colorado  mine,  and  upon  the  same  property,  are  other  promising 
lodes.     Ml*.  Kiistel  refers  to  one  of  them : 

In  Arivac^  a  few  hundred  yards  east  from  the  lead  mino,  a  quartz  lode,  *'  Mina  Blanca,** 
is  found,  (discovere<1  long  ago,)  in  which  rich  silver  ore  occurs.  This  vein  was  opened  only 
about  nine  feet  deep,  ana  never  further  prospected.  Mi'.  Higgings  is  informed  of  this  mine. 
It  is  very  probable  that  more  good  veins  will  be  discovered  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Colorado  mine,  such  as  do  not  crop  out.  Till  now  not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  Uiis 
kind  of  prospecting.  The  best  mines  in  Santa  Kita  are  those  lately  discoverea,  of  wluch 
no  outcropping  was  to  be  seen.     This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Heintzelman  lode. 

Regarding  wood,  water,  and  the  process  for  working  the  ores,  he  says : 

For  about  20  miles  round  Cerro  Colorado  there  is  very  little  wood,  but  sufficient  to  supply 
a  limited  steam  ongine  for  hoisting  the  ore.  Water  is  also  scarce.  The  shaft  at  100  feet 
depth  gave  as  much  water  as  was  reqtdred  for  about  100  men  and  animals. 
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If  the  same  quality  of  ore  bo  found  deeper  in  the  Colorado  mine,  and  this  doubtless  will  bo 
the  case,  the  amalgramation  in  pans  bj  way  of  roastingf  cannot  be  recommencled  on  account 
of  the  copper  which  would  enter  the  amalgam  to  fr&m  600  to  800  per  cent.  The  smelting  of 
the  first-class  ore  cannot  be  introduced  for  want  of  lead  ores.  The  lichest  ore  was  nioited 
formerly  with  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  of  load  ore.  It  was  procured  from  the  lead  mine  in 
Arivaca.  This  mine,  however,  did  not  yield  as  much  ore  as  required.  Some  lead  ore  was 
obtained  from  the  Patagonia  mine,  under  conditions  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained 
in  the  lead  ore  had  to  be  returned  to  the  Patagonia  mine  free  of  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  or  fuel  generally,  whatever  location  may  be  selected,  it 
appears  that  for  the  Colorado  ores  and  circumstances,  two  methods  of  reduction  should  be 
adopted :  First,  amalgamation  in  barrels :  and  second,  amalgamation  by  patio. 

The  following  is  a  report  made  to  tho  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company 
regarding  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine  in  1861,  by  Colonel  Talcott: 

Itcpari  sliowing  the  qtuiniity  and  value  qf  silver  are  yielded  hy  tlm  Hcintedman 
mine,  Jiow  disposed  qfj  and  where  tJiat  on  hand  is  situated  on  tlic  \st  qf  July^ 
1860. 

Pound!*. 

Sold  and  taken  by  purchasers  to  Sonora 3,880 

Sent  by  the  company  to  San  Francisco 44, 037 

Seut  by  the  company  to  Cincinnati 1,4(0 

Smelted  by  the  company 18,991. 

Reduced  by  amalgamation  at  the  Arivaca  works  of  the  company 586, 700 

Total  sold  and  reduced 655,008 

Remaining  at  Cerro  Colorado 11^9,500 

On  hand  at  Arivaca 443,700 

Total  ore  on  hand 573,200 

Total  product  of  the  mine 1,2*^8, '2(8 

The  655, 008  pounds  sold  and  reduced  yielded  the  company $45, 010  28 

Allow  for  ore  on  hand  |90  per  ton 25,794  00 

Value  of  ore  raised ' 70,804  28 


General  Heintzclman  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  mine,  dated  1858,  that  all  the 
ore  smelted  to  that  date  yielded  $920  per  ton.  Herman  Ehreubeig,  civil  and 
mining  engineer,  wrote  from  Tubac  in  1859  that  75  tons  smelted  or  reduced  in 
various  ways  yielded  $41,180  in  silver,  or  an  average  of  $549  per  ton. 

The  Arivaca  ranch,  upon  which  the  Corro  Colorado  mine  is  situated,  com- 
prises 17,000  acres,  and  was  famous  in  the  days  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  report  of  the  engineer  who  first  8ui*veyed  it : 

llie  Arivaca  has  much  beautiful  meadow  land,  fine  pasture  on  the  low  surrounding  hills 
for  thousands  of  cattle ;  live  oak  grows  in  the  gulches,  mesquite  on  the  hills,  and  on  the 
lower  ends  of  the  streams  it  is  thickly  lined  for  five  or  six  miles  with  groves  of  cottonwood, 
ash,  walnut,  and  other  useful  woods  for  fiirming  and  mining  purposes,  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  answer  all  demands. 

On  and  near  the  ranch  a  number  of  silver  lodes  have  been  taken  up.  Upon 
the  Euriquetta  some  expensive  machinery  was  erected  several  years  since,  but 
like  that  upon  the  Heintzelman  mine  it  is  now  idle.  The  lodes  are  pro])ably 
too  small  to  be  profitably  worked  until  mining  can  be  conducted  at  less  expense. 

Santa  Rita  Mines. — These  mines  are  located  in  the  Santa  Rita  mountains, 
some  10  miles  east  of  Tubac,  and  50  miles  south  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Wrightson, 
agent  c»f  the  company  owning  most  of  them,  thus  refeiTed  to  their  chamcteristics 
in  a  report  made  in  1859  : 

The*  ores  of  the  Santa  Rita  mines  are  suited  to  both  smelting  and  amalgamation.  The  smelting 
ores  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  lead  or  very  rich  sulphuret  of  silver  and 
copper.    The  amalgamation  ores  are  those  where  the  salts  of  silver  and  copper  predominate. 
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TLe  Co^'Stal  and  the  Ercarnacion  mines  Tield  smelting  ores.  The  Bostillo,  the  Caxador,  the 
Ojcro,  and  the  Fallcr  mines  yield  ores  which  hy  assortment  can  be  treated  bj  both  processes. 
1  be  Salero  yields  amalgamation  ore. 

Raphael  Pumpelly,  mining  engineer,  made  an  elaborate  report  in  1861,  from 
wliicL  the  following  extracts  arc  taken  : 

The  veins  of  the  southern  spur  of  the  Santa  Rita  occur  in  a  feldspathic  porphyry,  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  quartz,  and  presence  of  hornblende.  They  are  not  isolated  occur- 
rences, but^  as  is  usual  with  true  fissure  veins,  appear  in  groups.  Indeed,  the  entire  range 
of  hills,  from  the  point  of  the  Sa'ere  mountain  to  the  Santa  Rita  peak,  is  an  extensive  net- 
work of  lodes.  1  bey  differ  but  little  in  the  character  of  their  outcrops,  usually  more  or  less 
porous  quartz,  blackened  with  oxide  of  mangninese,  or  reddened  with  that  of  iron.  Frequently 
green,  blue,  and  yellow  coloiings  betray  Qie  decomposition  products  of  our  argentiferous 
fahl  ores.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  great  mass  of  these  are  silver  leads,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  the  weighty  argument  of  analogy  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition. 

Tho  different  leads  present  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character.  Having  nearly  all  the 
same  general  direction,  they  also  possess  the  same  combination  of  minerals.  Many  of  them 
have  been  prospected  by  small  shafts,  but  there  are  hundreds  apparently  equally  g^ood  that 
remain  intact. 

Gila  or  Ojera  Vrin.— Direction  north  G9^  east,  south 7P  west;  inclination  8]^.  More 
work  has  been  accomplished  on  this  than  on  any  other  belonging  to  the  company'.  The  old 
Ojero  and  the  Gila  shafts,  two  frontons  at  the  latter,  and  a  small  prospecting  snaft,  have  been 
opened  on  it.  In  the  beginning  of  1860  good  ore  was  discovered  in  the  outcrop,  and  on  exca- 
vating, a  rich  deposit  of  galena  and  fahl  ore  was  found. 

Th  e  Salero  has  a  differeht  direction  from  any  known  vein  of  the  district.  Its  course  being 
about  north  35^  east,  its  continuation  northeast  must  intersect  that  of  the  Gila.  It  is  well 
defined,  and  presents  every  indication  of  a  good  vein.  It  possesses  a  shaft  69  foet  deep, 
admirably  equipped,  and  timbered  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

The  Crystal  has  a  direction  of  north  65^  east,  and  is  one  of  the  best  defined  leads  that 
have  been  opened  upon.  A  shaft  34  feet  deep  and  24  feet  of  fronton  have  been  accomplished. 
The  ore  is  abuudant,  and  being  almost  massive  sulphuret  of  lead,  will  be  of  great  value  in 
smelting.  It  is  associated  with  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blende.  Although  the  last  named 
mineral  is  an  unwished  for  ingredient,  occasioning  much  troublo  in  tho  furnaces,  still  this 
difficulty  can  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  a  careful  separation. 

The  low  yield  of  silver  in  the  crystal  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  absence  of  argentiferous 
fahl  ores,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  will  make  their  appearance,  and  with  them  aa  increase 
in  the  amount  of  silver.  Should  the  ore  continue  as  abundant  as  it  is  at  present,  or  shuuld 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  lead  ores  of  other  mines,  it  is  probable  that  the  reduction  works 
would  yield  an  excess  of  lead  and  litharge  over  the  amount  needed  for  their  own  use. 

THPr  BuENAVEKTURA  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  leads  belonging  to  the  company.  A 
remarkable  characteristic  of  this  lead  is  the  great  facility  with  which  the  silver  in  its  minerals 
can  be  extracted.  Of  this  the  following  experiments  will  give  an  idea.  A  trial  was  made 
in  the  patio,  and  from  what  I  can  learn,  from  about  400  pounds  of  average  ore,  20  ounces  of 
silver  were  obtained.  From  another  made  on  g^ood  ore,  (10  pounds,)  1.5  ounce  was  the 
result,  being  at  the  rate  of  336  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  ores  of  the  Santa  Rita  mines  fall  into  two  classes,  lead  ores  and  fahl  ores,  considering   ' 
them  mincralogically ;  or  into  three,  when  classified  according  to  the  metallurgical  process 
best  suited  to  them  in  this  country. 

1.  Smelting  ores;  galena  and  such  fahl  ores  as  are  too  rich  in  silver  to  be  subjected  to 
other  processes. 

2.  Refractory  amalgamation  ores,  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  lead,  and  requiring 
to  be  roasted  before  reduction,  whether  this  be  accomplished  in  the  patio,  the  barrel,  or  the 
salt  process. 

?.  Ores  containing  rich  fahl  ore,  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  other  simple  or  com- 
plex salts  of  this  metal,  with  little  or  no  lead,  needing  no  roasting  for  the  patio,  ana  no  magis- 
tral, or  but  very  little. 

Under  the  first  two  heads  come  the  products  of  all  the  mines  excepting  those  of  the  Buena- 
ventura and  Mascasa,  which  fall  almost  entirely  into  the  last  division. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ores  will  require  a  mechanical  preparation  before  they  can  be  submitted 
to  the  different  processes.  The  more  massive  lead  and  fahl  ores,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
quartz,  need  simply  a  separation  by  hand.  The  amalgamation  ores  require  crushing  and 
grinding,  and  the  majority  of  the  smelting  ores  demand  both  crushing  and  washing  to  free 
them  from  useless  gangue. 

The  old  ranch  of  Tomacacori,  two  and  a  half  wiles  south  of  Tubac,  is  claimed 
by  the  company  owning  most  of  tho  Santa  Rita  mines.  It  was  the  scat  of  a 
Jesuit  mission,  and  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  church  edifice  are  still  to  be  8<wn.upon 
it.  Water  for  working  tho  mines  is  found  at  this  ranch  on  the  Santa  Cruz,  and 
at  one  or  two  points  on  the  Sonoita. 
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SoPORi. — The  luilcb  of  Sopori,  a  noted  property,  lies  south  of  the  mission  of 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  nine  miles  south  of  Tucson,  where  is  a  costly  church  edifice 
erected  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  and  remai'kahle  for  its  architectural  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  The  Sopori  ranch,  through  which  the  Santa  Cruz  river  runs, 
has  been  thus  described  : 

Besides  the  bottom  lands'on  tho  estate,  which  are  partially  wooded,  a  lar^  portion  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  forest,  cliiefly  mesquit  or  locust,  (Algarobia  grundulosa^  while  along  tho 
marp^io  of  the  river  are  found  cottonwuod.  sycamore,  asu,  and  walnut  trees  ;  but  the  mesquit 
is  the  timber  j^ar  czcetUnce,  on  account  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

In  the  mountains,  on  the  extreme  eastern  portion  ot  the  estate,  is  pine  timber.  Between 
the  timber  lands  and  the  mountains  are  larf^  tracts  of  grazing  lauds,  unsurpassed  in  tho  Ter- 
ritory for  their  excellence.  The  arable  portions,  before  referred  to,  though  limited,  are  udauted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  other  cereals ;  and  to  the  fruits  and  vegetaoles 
of  tho  southern  States.  On  tho  grazing  lands  innumerable  herds  of  horned  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep  were  formerly  raised,  when  the  great  haciendas  and  missions  were  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

The  Sopori  Silver  Mixe,  upon  the  ranch  named,  has  been  somewhat 
develojKxl  by  a  New  England  company.  In  1859,  Frederick  Brunckow,  geolo- 
gist and  mining  engineer,  made  the  annexed  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  the  mine  and  ranch  of  Sopori,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
I  have  to  say,  that  I  am  familiar  with  said  mine  and  ranch,  from  a  three  years*  residence 
in  the  vicinity  as  chief  engineer  of  tho  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  at  Cerro 
Colorado. 

I  have  made  several  assays  of  the  ore  from  tho  Sopori  mine  and  found  them  to  yield  from 
10  to  15  marcs  per  cargo.  The  ore  can  be  treated  successAilly  by  amalgamation,  with  the 
barrel  process.  The  mine  is  well  located,  being  near  wood,  water,  and  grass,  the  three 
necessary  elements  to  its  success^l  development. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  agricultural  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  immense  range  of 
exct-lient  pasturage.  On  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  near  by,  great  forests  of  mesquit  timbor  pre- 
vail.    The  roads  are  tho  best  natural  roads  in  the  world. 

There  may  be  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Sopori.  I  have  examined  some  outcrops  in  the 
vicinity,  which  proved  to  be  argent iferuus' galena.  Gold  has  been  washed  in  this  vicinity 
during  tho  rainy  season,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ten^jas  mountains. 

Pine  timber  for  building  purposes  can  be  obtained  from  the  Santa  fiita  mountains,  on  the 
east  of  tho  Santa  Cruz  valley. 

Sopori  is  one  of  the  best  locations  in  Arizona  for  mining,  trading,  farming,  and  stock 
raising. 

MoiiVRY  Mines. — This  well-known  mining  property  has  perhaps  been  more 
continuously  and  successfully  worked  than  any  upon  the  Sonora  border.  Some 
$200,000  is  said  to  have  l)een  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  tho  erec- 
tion of  reduction  works,  houses  for  laborers,  and  everything  necessary  for  an 
extensive  and  permanent  establishment,  including  steam  engine  and  mill.  Tho 
district  is  finely  timbei*ed  and  watered,  and  proverbially  healthful.  Twenty-five 
tons  of  the  ore  were  sent  to  Eiurope  in  18G2.  The  result,  (says  Mr.  Mowry,)  was  an 
ofier  of  dG50  sterling  per  ton  for  the  ore  as  it  ran,  properly  cleaned.  Some  bars 
of  lead  and  silver  from  the  reduction  Works  sold  in  England  at  $200  per  ton, 
and  many  have  been  reduced  at  the  mines,  in  an  English  cupel  furnace,  to  sup- 
ply silver  for  the  payment  of  cun*ent  expenses.* 

F.  Biertu,  metalliuijist  and  mining  engineer,  wrote  a  report  upon  these  mines 
in  February,  1861,  fi-om  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Instead  of  finding,  as  I  expected,  barren  mountains,  as  at  Washoe  and  Mono,  I  gazed  on 
beautiful  landscaped  and  a  coantry  covered  with  tiees  of  different  kinds,  with  fertile  lands 
perfecily  watered.  True  it  is  that  tho  nearest  neighbors,  the  Apaches,  are  far  from  heing 
even  equal  to  the  Patagonians ;  but  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  bo  a  reason  for  giving 
to  such  a  beautiful  spot,  which  in  spring  most  be  covered  with  flowers,  so  savage  a  name. 

The  property,  containing  about  500  acres  of  land,  is  situated  10  miles  from  parallel  32^  20' 

*  All  the  reports  made  upon  this  mine  are,  in  my  opinion,  to  some  extent  exaggerated.  I 
visited  it  in  1864,  and  found  that  the  average  of  ores  ranged  at  $35  to  $40  per  ton.  The 
lode  averages  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  mine  has  never  paid  expenses,  but  might  be 
made  profitable  nnder  judicious  and  economical  management. — J.  R.  B. 
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north  latitado«  which  forms  the  limit  between  Arizona  and  Mexico,  20  miles  from  Fort 
Buchanan,  14  from  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Sonora,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6, 1(50  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  ^ood  road,  280  miles  in  length,  and  which,  with  a  little  repiur, 
miffht  be  made  excellent,  places  it  in  direct  communication  with  Guajmaf.  By  this  ronte 
freight  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mine  does  not  ^o  beyond  five  cents  per  poand.  The  mine 
is  situated  on  the  last  hills  formin[i^  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  bound«^ 
on  the  northeast  by  extensive  plains  covered  by  the  mesquit  and  oak  trees,  which  reach  the 
line  of  Sonora,  whose  elevated  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon.  Between  these  plains  and  the 
mine  is  to  be  seen  the  Sierra  Espuela,  called  als6  Wachuka  mountains. 

The  road  leading  to  the  mine  from  Fort  Buchanan  crosses  a  ranfre  of  hills  and  mountains 
completely  covered  with  oak,  pine,  sycamore,  poplar,  willow,  and  hazlenut.  The  land  and 
the  hills  around  the  mine  are  covered  with  gpreen  oak,  cedar,  pine,  and  manzanitas.  Tbe 
whole  country  abounds  with  rabbits,  quails,  and  wild  turkeys.  It  is  not  a  rare  occnrreuce 
to  meet  droves  of  deer  and  antelope,  numbering  from  25  to  30. 

•  •  •  ••••• 

Tlte  principal  lode  of  the  Patagonia  mine  is  composed  principally  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  runs  south  85*^  east.  Its  thickness,  which  increases  as  it  dips  in  the  earth — now  83  feet 
in  depth — is  of  about  three  feet.  Three  small  veins,  excessively  rich,  cross  each  *»ther  in  tbe 
main  vein,  all  running  in  different  directions.  The  size  of  these  small  veins  varies  from  10 
to  19  inches.  Other  veins,  whose  ontcroppings  are  visible  on  the  top  of  tbe  hill,  and  which 
run  in  a  parallel  direction  at  a  great  distance,  will,  according  to  all  probabilities,  be  met  with 
OS  the  working  of  the  mine  proceeds.  The  galena  of  the  principal  vein  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  copper  and  arsenic.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  detected  appearances  of  sine,  but  I 
had  no  means  to  ascertain  the  fact.  An  assay  of  the  different  ores  has  ^iven  results  varying 
from  $80  to  (706  in  silver  per  ton,  and  up  to  62  per  cent,  of  lead.  Their  reduction  is  of  tbe 
utmost  facility. 

Guido  Ktistol  sent  the  following  condensed  report  upon  the  Mowry  mine  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  telegraph,  in  April,  1864 : 

The  lode,  which  is  over  14  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  between  limestone  and  granite- 
like porphyry.  It  consists  of  sulphurcts  and  carbonates  of  lead  in  manganese,  often  pure, 
containing  iron,  frequently  in  large  chambers.  Its  great  advantage  is  the  presence  of  iron, 
manganese,  lime,  and  lead,  so  that  the  necessary  fluxes  are  in  the  ore  in  abundance.  The 
greatest  depth  worked  is  180  feet.    There  are  four  galleries. 

The  present  style  of  furnaces  and  system  of  purification  are  more  like  waste  than  rational 
working.     Nevertheless,  these  furnaces  paid  all  expenses,  with  li^Omen  employed. 

The  present  expense  of  working  six  tons  per  day  is  |15  per  ton.  There  are  many  thou- 
sand tons  of  rock  out  in  front  of  the  main  snaft,  half  of  which  is  fit  for  melting  after  very 
siinple  concentration. 

Wood  is  abundant.    Live  oak  costs  $1  75  a  cord. 

With  furnaces  fonr  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high,  and  with  proper  treatment,  more  silver  at 
less  expense  could  be  extracted.  The  best  ore  produces  |350,  the  poorest  $.'^0  per  ton.  But, 
even  reckoning  mining  and  reduction  at  $20  per  ton,  facts  and  calculations  show  that  the 
net  profits  of  one  day's  work  of  20  tons  will  be  $1,280. 

A  statement  from  Mr.  Mowry,  later  in  1864,  says  tbe  lode  has 

Much  increased  in  width  and  richness  at  tbe  great  depth  of  over  200  feet.  Tbe  vein  often 
spreads  out  into  chambers  of  pure  ore  of  great  size,  no  gangue  appeanug  between  the  side 
walls.     Two  peons  have  taken  out  10  tons  of  rich  ore  in  one  day*s  work. 

Olive  Mine. — Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Mowry  mines  is  the  Olivo  lode,  of 
argentiferous  galena.  Three  shafts  of  30  feet  each  have  been  sunk  in  it,  and 
tbe  lode  shows  a  width  of  14  inches.  The  ore  worked  to  this  time  has  given 
from  $50  to  $100  per  ton. 

San  Antonio  Mine. — This  mine  is  distant  about  six  miles  southwest  of  tbe 
Mowry  mines.  It  was  discovered  in  1862,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  extent 
Its  ores  are  described  as  cai'bonates  and  sulphides  of  lead,  tbe  latter  occaning 
in  segi'egations. 

The  veins  in  which  these  ores  are  found  is  composed  of  decomposed  gamot,  followed 
along  some  portions  of  its  line  of  strike  by  limestoney  bounded  by  a  country  formation  of 
feldspathic  and  granotic  porphyry.  This  vein  varies  on  the  surface  firom  a  few  feet  to  12  or 
14  feet  in  width. 

The  Empire,  tlie  Eagle,  tbe  French,  and  tbe  La  Espemnza  silver  lodes,  in 
tbe  saijie  vicinity,  have  been  sufiiciently  opened  to  demonstrate  tbe  existence  of 
argentiferous  galena  in  quantities  and  of  a  grade  that  may  eventually  pay. 
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Thr  GtJALOTA  lode,  fonr  miles  west  of  the  Mowry  mines,  is  a  lode  vaiying 
from  one  to  six  feet  in  width  on  the  surface.  At  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  60 
feet  there  is  a  vein  of  metal  three  feet  wide.  The  ore  is  chiefly  snlphnrets  of 
silver,  and  there  are  traces  of  gold. 

The  Fresnal  lodes  are  about  60  miles  west  of  Tabac,  in  the  Baboquivori 
range.  The  country  is  very  rough  and  broken.  At  places  wood,  water,  and 
grass  may  be  had,  though  generally  scarce.  The  ores  are  sulphnrets  of  silver, 
and  argentiferous  galena,  black  and  brownish  ores.  The  chief  lode,  called  the 
Piieta  or  Ajax,  has  bold  croppings,  and  is  at  places  10  feet  in  width.  The 
lode  has  been  traced  for  six  miles.  Twenty  tons  of  the  surface  ore,  reduced  l)y 
the  Pado  process,  gave  S30  to  the  ton  the  poorest,  and  $45  the  best.  The 
Hze  of  this  vein,  (although  it  is  not  so  rich  as  others  already  discovered,)  with 
some  facilities  for  working,  will  probably  make  it  valuable.  Three  other  veins 
have  been  worked  in  the  Fresnal  district,  (so  called  from  an  old  town  now 
abandoned,)  viz :  the  Colorado,  and  two  not  definitely  named.  Ore  from  the 
Colorado  yielded  $75  to  the  ton. 

The  Cababi  Mixes  are  in  a  district  some  75  miles  northwest  of  Tubac,  in 
the  Cababi  monntaims.  The  veins  are  not  large,  but  are  moderately  rich. 
The  ores  are  of  silver  in  sulphurets,  (amalgamating,)  and  have  thus  £^  been 
reduced  by  the  Patio  process  only.  The  f*icacho  mine,  sometimes  called  the 
Padreas  mine,  has  a  vein  about  three  feet  in  width.  It  has  Been  worked  for 
many  years,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  ores  has  been  about  $80.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  present  owner  has  extracted  $50,000.  Mexican  labor  only  has 
bceen  used.  The  Tajo,  the  Providencia,  the  Tiger,  the  Cobriza,  the  Cokespa, 
and  the  Bahia  mines,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Picacho,  are  well  spoken 
of.  Some  50  tons  of  the  Cobriza  ore,  (selected,)  sent  to  Europe  via  Guaymas, 
and  reduced  by  the  l>est  process,  brought  $550  per  ton  in  silver  and  copper. 
Eight  tons  of  selected  ore  from  the  Picacho,  sent  at  the  same  time,  yielded 
$1,200  to  the  ton.    Mr.  Pumpelly  says  of  the  Cababi  lodes : 

The  Teins  wbicb  I  observed  occur  in  a  quarts! feroos  porpbyry  and  in  an  amygdaloid  roi*k. 
This  latter  has  a  brown  compact  base,  containing  nnmerooa  acicular  cryBtaU  of  triclinic 
fel<)«par,  and  calcareous  spar  in  impregnations  and  small  tbreads.  CaviUea,  some  filled  with 
quartz  and  others  with  deiessite,  are  frequent. 

A  great  number  of  veins  of  quartz  and  barjtes  occur  in  these  two  formations,  the  latter 
seeming  to  prefer  the  amygdaloid  rock.  One  vein  of  barytes,  containing  a  ** bonanza"  of 
sulpbaret  of  silver,  was  found  and  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  and  several  specimens  of  heavy 
spar  associattd  with  silver  glance  from  various  localities  were  shown  me. 

The  Fresnal  and  Cababi  mines  are  in  the  country  of  the  Papago  Indians,  a 
bi*anch  of  the  Pimas,  who  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites.  Hence 
operations  upon  the  mines  have  not  neccssai'ily  been  interrupted.  Mexican  and 
Indian  labor  may  be  had  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  month,  and  provisions  may  be 
brought  from  Sonora  at  low  rates,  flour  seldom  costing  over  four  cents  per  pound. 
While  water  is  scarce,  thcro  is  sufficient  for  mining,  and  in  the  shafts  of  the 
Picacho  lode  there  is  now  so  much  that  pumps  are  needed. 

At  Quijota,  west  of  Cababi,  are  gold  placers  (dry  washings)  long  worked  by 
the  Papagocs,  and  now  worked  by  them  and  at  times  by  Mexicans,  witb  consider- 
able profit.  Large  pieces  of  fine  gold  have  been  extracted,  and  the  gold  gen- 
erally is  coarse. 

SiERRiTi  Mixes. — These  mines  are  in  the  Sierriti  mountains,  about  30  miles 
northwest  of  Tubac.  They  are  of  argentiferous  galena.  Work  has  been  done 
upon  the  Benton,  Belcher,  and  other  lodes.  There  is  an  old  gold  placer  at  the 
west  end  of  the  mountains,  long  worked  by  Mexicans.  In  the  vicinity  is  an 
abundance  of  water  and  oak  timber,  and  some  gold  placers  worked  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Ajo  Mines. — These  copper  mines,  sometimes  called  the  Arizona  mines,  are 
situated  northwest  of  the  Cababi  mines  about  CO  miles,  and  40  miles  south  of 
the  Gila  river.    The  ores  are  principally  of  red  oxide,  malachite  of  copper,  and 
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gray  ftnlphorets.  A  number  of  veins  bave  been  opened,  and  tbe  mines  were 
steadily  worked  for  three  years.  The  ore  was  carried  to  Fort  Yama  and  thence 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  to  Swansea,  and  to  Boston.  A  shipment  of  30  tons 
of  the  red  oxide  ore  sent  to  Swansea  sold  for  $360  per  ton,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  richest  copper  ore  of  the  class  ever  received  there.  Work  was  sus- 
pended npon  these  mines  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  water  on  the  desert  road 
to  Fort  Yuma. 

Santa  Rosa  Mikes. — About  50  miles  west  of  Tucson,  near  the  road  from 
Gababi  to  Maricopa  Wells,  are  some  copper  lodes,  with  indications  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ajo  mines. 

Apache  Pass. — South  of  this  well-known  pass,  on  the  overland  mail  route 
to  New  Mexico,  a  number  of  lodes  have  been  located  by  soldiers  and  others, 
but  little  work  has  been  done. 

Mines  neak  Tucson. — In  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  lodes  are  not  so  numerous 
as  about  Tubac  and  the  Sonora  line,  but  a  number  have  been  taken  up. 

Lee's  Mine,  12  miles  due  west  from  the  town,  shows  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  of  silver  sulphurets  and  galena.  Some  of  the  ore  worked  in  an  arrastra 
has  given  a  return  of  Si 50  per  ton,  and  considerable  work  has  been  done  upon 
the  mine.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  ore  lately  smelted  yielded  90  ounces  of 
mlver. 

La  Par  Mine,  near  Lee's  mine,,  is  of  a  similar  character  and  has  a  shaft  of 
about  100  feet.    About  25  tons  of  the  ore  have  been  smelted. 

Spangler  Mine,  some  six  or  eight  miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  is  a  copper 
lode  upon  which  some  work  has  been  done. 

Victoria  Lode  is  about  16  miles  southwest  from  Tucson.  Ten  tons  of  the 
ore  (copper)  were  lately  taken  out,  and  a  part  of  the  same  has  been  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  via  Guaymas  for  a  working  test.  The  vein  is  some  10  feet  in 
width.  Four  tests  of  the  ore  in  small  quantities  have  it'tumed  a  yield  of  45, 
71i,  72i,  and  74f  per  cent. 

San  Pedro  Lodes. — The  district  of  the  San  Pedro  river  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  fine  agricultiural  lands,  but  several  promising  lodes  have  been  found  in  it.  It 
lies  east  from  Tucson  some  25  miles.  Mr.  Pumpelly  desciibes  the  ores  as  tetra- 
hcdite  and  massive  copper  glance,  containing  copper  pyiites,  with  quartz  and 
barj^tes  for  gangue  from  the  San  Pedro  vein,  and  galena  with  iron  pyrites  from 
the  St.  Paul  vein.  The  San  Pedro  river  furnishes  an  abundance  of  water  for 
all  purposes. 

At  the  Ca&on  d'Oro,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Tucson  to  the  San  Pedro,  are 
gold  placers  which  are  occasionally  worked,  and  seldom  without  afibrding  fair 
wages.     There  are  evidences  of  work  done  upon  them  in  years  past. 

Maricopa  Lode. — This  lode,  sometimes  called  Gray's  mine,  situated  about 
70  miles  north  of  Tucson  and  four  miles  south  of  the  Gila  river,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  copper  deposits  in  southern  Arizona.  Mr.  Gray  thus  described 
the  vein  in  a  general  report,  made  in  1860 : 

Tbe  formation  of  the  district  is  primitive,  chiefly  mnite  and  sienite,  with  metamorphic 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  iDJected  dikes  of  trap  and  quartz. 

The  lode  was  traced  and  measured  1,600  feet,  Daving  a  width  of  from  8  to  12  feet  plainly 
marked  by  its  walls  and  out-cropping  ore.  The  veinstone  is  quartz,  with  seams  of  argen- 
tiferous copper  ore,  at  the  surface  a  few  inches  wide,  but  which  at  six  feet  down  appear  nearly 
solid,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  lode. 

The  copper  glance  and  gray  ore  predominate,  though  at  top  the  carbonates  and  silicates 
were  intermixed.  A  branch  vein  shows  itself  near  the  place  of  greatest  development.  Here 
it  traverses  an  elongated  hill,  intersecting  it  lengthwise,  and  protruding  above  the  surface 
from  one  end  of  the  hill  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  700  feet.  The  hill  is  60  to  Ub  feet  higher 
than  the  valleys  and  ravines  scarrounding  it,  and  slopes  for  half  a  mile  in  tho  direction  of  the 
lode  to  the  west,  when  the  ground  descends  northward  towards  the  Gila  at  a  rate  of  t^SO  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  course  of  the  lode  is  very  regular,  north  84|^  east,  or  5^^  north  of  true  east,  and  5^^ 
south  of  true  west.  The  dip  is  to  the  north,  and  about  75^  from  the  horizon,  very  nearly 
vertical  as  far  as  could  be  observed 
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1  he  elevation  of  the  Maricopa  mine,  determined  by  me  with  a  fine  cistern  barometer,  \a 
3,:i7tf  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1,497  feet  higher  than  onr  camp  established  on  the 
Gila  liver  six  miles  off,  selected  as  a  good  site  for  smelting  works. 

W.  R.  Uopkiiis,  civil  engineer,  in  connection  with  tbe  some  report,  speaks  as 
follows : 

*  *  *  We  have  traced  tbe  copper  lode  by  distinct  pieces  of  heavy  ore  for  1,600 
feet,  about  east  and  west;  also,  three  other  veins.  The  lode  appears  to  be  from  8  to  12  feet 
wide  on  the  surface. 

The  shaft  we  have  commenced  is  on  the  main  lode,  and  on  a  hill  that  rises  from  60  to  100 
feel  above  the  surrounding  gullejrs.  It  is  now  seven  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep.  The  or« 
is  increasing  in  richness,  and  the  veins  widening.  The  vein  containing  the  copper  glance, 
snecimens  of  which  you  will  receive,  is  now  20  inches  wide,  and  occupies  the  south  siUo  of 
tne  lode.  Next  to  this  comes  gray  and  green  ores  and  the  red  oxide  or  copper.  The  lode  is 
now  occupied  with  the  ore,  so  that  nearly  all  that  is  thrown  out  goes  into  the  pile  to  be 
smelted. 

Tbe  dip  of  the  lode  is  now  slightly  to  the  north,  and  we  suppose  that  it  will  ran  into  another 
lode  25  feet  north  of  it,  and  form  a  wider  bed  of  ore  than  we  now  find. 

We  would  express  to  you  our  confidence  in  the  extreme  richness  of  the  mine,  both  from  our 
owD  observation  and  the  opinion  of  experienced  miners  throughout  this  section  of  country. 

We  find  the  water-power  ou  the  river  abundant.  Mesquit  is  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
furnish  charcoal,  which  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Frederick  Bninckow,  assayer  and  mining  engineer,  made  a  report  in  January, 
I860,  upon  some  selected  specimens  from  this  mine,  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken : 

Tbe  specimens  consisted  of  the  outcrop  ore  of  a  powerful  vein,  and  bear  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  true  vein.  *         *  As  commonly  by  all  outcrop  ore,  so  here  carbonates 

and  silicates  make  their  appearance,  while  the  main  bodv  of  the  vein,  to  some  extent  below 
the  surface  probably,  will  consist  in  general  of  gray  sulpouret  of  copper  and  other  ores  which 
already  in  large  quantities  appear  upon  the  surface.  *  *  I  divided  the  ores  into 
different  classes,  and  assayed  them  accordingly. 

1.  Fahl  ore,  (Tennantit,)  mixed  with  carbonate,  contained  to  the  ton  50  per  cent,  copper 
and  104  ounces  silver. 

2.  Gray  sulphuret  containing  to  the  ton  60  per  cent,  copper  and  93  ounces  of  silver. 

3.  Silicate  of  copper  containing  20  to  25  per  cent,  copper,  and  20  to  25  ouuces  of  silver  to 
tbe  ton. 

4.  Carbonate  of  copper  containing  25  lo  50  per  ceiTt.  copper  and  only  a  trace  of  silver ;  as 
carbonates  and  silicates  are  secondary  formation,  a  large  yield  of  silver  could  not  bo  expected. 

The  ore  of  this  vein  would  be  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  reduce  in  a  blast  furnace, 
and  ran  into  copper  ingots,  which  could  be  shipped,  and  afterwards  be  stripped  of  their  silver. 
Iron  crushers  for  breaking  tbe  ore,  as  well  as  the  necessary  blast,  could  be  driven  by  water- 
power,  of  wbich.there  is  at  the  Bio  Gilo  any  abundance. 

General  remarks  on  southern  Arizona. — The  foregoing  reference  to 
the  principal  mining  localities  in  southern  Arizona  will  show  that  the  country  is 
pre-eroinently  mineral  bearing.  In  most  places  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  of 
mesquit  timber,  but  water  is  scarce.  The  grazing  is  generally  excellent.  A 
great  need  of  southern  Arizona  is  a  port  upon  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  ardent  hope  of  the  people  that  either  Guaymas  or  Libertad  would 
be  secured.  While  the  roads  are  for  the  most  part  good,  the.  distance  from  Fort 
Tuma,  the  nearest  American  port  at  present,  is  so  great  aa  to  involve  large 
expense  in  the  transportation  of  machineiy  and  such  supplies  as  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country. 

Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  some  of  the  lodes,  if  not  remarkably 
rich,  are  sufficiently  so  to  pay  well  when  they  can  be  worked  at  a  reasonable  out- 
lay, and  as  the  Apaches  are  overcome,  and  the  agricultiural  lands  are  safely  cul- 
tivated, mining  operations  will  probably  be  renewed. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  until  the  uprising  of  the  Apaches,  (about 
1780,)  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  that  part  of  northern  Sonora,  now  consti- 
tuting southera  Arizona,  were  worked  with  remunerative  results. 

Should  a  railroad  from  the  Rio  Grande,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Califorcia,  be 
extended  over  any  one  of  the  easy  routes  to  southern  Arizona,  the  country  would 
be  made  an  attractive  mineral  region,  and  would  soon  be  well  populated.  The 
principal  streams  are  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  Sonoita,  the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Gila. 
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SECTIOK   III. 

COLORADO    RIVER. 

The  valley  of  tliis  great  river,  "the  MiBsissippi  of  the  Pacific,"  may  justly  be 
considered  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Arizona.  Ascending  the  river  &om  its 
mouth  it  is  a  distance  of  150  miles  to  Fort  Yuma,  where  the  mineral  district  may 
be  said  to  begin.  Opposite  to  the  fort,  on  the  Arizona  side,  is  the  touna  of  Ari- 
zona City.  The  Gila  road  to  Tucson,  and  across  the  Territory  to  New  Mexico, 
begins  at  this  place,  and  the  supplies  for  the  military  of  southern  Arizona  are 
fonvai'dod  from  here,  coming  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Up  the  Gila,  some  20  miles  from  the  Colorado,  gold  placere  were  disco vere<) 
in  1858,  and  cau8c<l  some  excitement.  A  traveller  passing  at  that  time  says  he 
saw  $20  washed  out  of  eight  shovelsfull  of  dirt,  and  this  in  the  rudest  manner 
by  an  unpmcticed  hand.  The  diggings  are  in  the  sand-hills  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  river,  too  far  to  carry  water  by  hand,  and  as  by  dry  washing  but  $1  or 
$2  a  day  can  be  made,  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  Occasionally 
a  strike  is  made  by  Indians  or  Mexicans,  and  $20  to  $30  secured  in  a  day.  Old 
residents  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  mining  districts  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
with  water  conducted  to  the  placers  they  would  pay  well.  A  company  organized 
in  186G  for  this  purpose  sent  some  machinery  to  Gila  City,  but  subsequently  gave 
up  the  enterprise. 

The  first  mining  district  of  note  on  the. Colorado  is  some  40  miles  above  Ari- 
zona City  by  the  river,  and  known  as  the  Eureka  district.  The  ores  are  chiefly 
argentiferous  galena,  containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver.  There  is  also 
a  show  of  gold.  The  lodes  are  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  situatod  at  from  1 
to  20  miles  east  fi*om  the  river  banks.  They  may  be  reached  by  tituls.  Grenerally 
travel  is  difiicult  in  that  region,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  Ikt 
few  of  the  lodes  taken  up  in  the  first  excitement  (1862)  have  been  developed. 
Of  those  upon  which  work  has  been  performed  the  Buena  Vista  promises  well. 
The  width  of  the  lode  in  the  maih  shaft  (which  is  60  feet  deep)  is  about  five  feet. 
Some  of  the  ore  submitted  to  a  working  test  gave  a  yield  of  $60  in  silver  to  the 
ton.  The  Bronze,  the  Margarita,  and  the  Vernon  lodes  yield  ore  of  the  same 
class  and  value.  The  country  rock  is  granite  and  slafe ;  the  silver  veins  are  in 
pink  and  white  quartz.  Copper  indications  are  numerous,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
deposits  of  that  ore  e^st  here  as  well  as  further  up  the  river. 

Silver  Disteict,  on  the  Colorado,  north  of  the  Eureka,  has  some  well- 
deined  veins  capped  with  what  the  miners  call  '^dry  bone,"  containing' consider- 
able zinc.  The  aistrict  has  been  but  little  prospected.  Most  of  the  lodes  located 
are  from  three  to  four  miles  from  the  river.  Upon  one  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  25  feet  before  reaching  metal,  when  a  good  quality  of  silver  and  lead 
ore  was  discovered. 

Castle  Dome,  50  miles  above  Arizona  City,  is  a  well-known  mining  district, 
so  called  from  an  isolated  mountidn  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  a  dome.  Tlie 
lodes  are  in  a  range  of  mountains  from  15  to  30  miles  back  of  the  river,  but,  as 
in  the  Eureka  district,  they  are  not  very  easy  of  access,  and  water  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  A  number  of  lodes  have  been  claimed,  and  several  companies  oi^n- 
ized  in  San  Francisco  for  their  development.  Those  opened  are  from  a  foot  to 
fire  feet  in  width,  and  well  defined. 

Professor  Blake  states  that  the  ores  of  Castle  Dome  are  argentiferous  galena, 
in  a  vein-stone  of  fluor  spar,  and  that  they  contain  30  to  40  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton. 

Mr.  Sage,  one  of  the  principal  owners  in  this  district,  furnishes  an  estimate  of 
what  he  believes  the  true  value  of  the  ores  to  l>e  in  San  Fmncisco,  and  what  the 
expense  will  be  provided  the  mines  can  be  made  to  produce  regularly  a  laige 
quantity  of  ore : 
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Price  of  60  per  cent,  ores  per  too $50  00 

CtiAtle  Dome  ores  are  75  ounces  of  lead 12  50 

Add  75  ounces  of  silver  per  ton 75  00 

Gmn^  for  Tfilae  of  ton  of  ore  in  silver  and  lead...« 137  50 

Dedact  freight  to  San  Fruncisco. $15  00 

Deduct  carting;  to  the  river 10  00 

Deduct  mining  and  sacking 10  00 

35  00 

Leaving  a  profit  per  ton  of « 102  50 


Mr.  Gird,  another  owner,  values  the  ores  at  60  per  cent  worth  $40  in  silver  to 
the  ton;  making — 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  ore |90  00 

He  allows  for  mining  and  sacking v $12  00 

Carting  to  the  Colorado  river 15  00 

Freight  thence  to  San  Francisco 16  00 

45  00 

Leaving  a  profit  per  ton  of -. 45  00 


The  bottoms  and  ravines  fnmish  cottonwood,  mesqnit,  and  ironwood,  bnt  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  fuel  for  reduction  works  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
hence,  as  most  of  the  Goloraido  river  ores  are  such  as  require  a  smelting  process, 
it  will  probably  be  found  most  profitable  to  ship  them  to  San  Francisco.  Lately 
a  price  has  been  offered  }n  that  city  for  lead  ores  from  the  Eureka  and  Castle 
Dome  districts  which  is  sufficient  to  warrant  their  shipment  even  at  the  present 
rates  of  transportation. 

In  the  Weaver  District,  next  above  the  Castle  Dome  district,  the  silver 
lodes  are  much  of  the  same  character.  Those  of  cop|)er  are  quite  promising. 
Of  these  the  Colorado  has  a  fair  reputation*  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Herman 
Ehrenberg,  a  good  authority : 

This  mine  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  river,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
nine  miles  south  of  La  Paz,  and  about  eight  miles  east  from  the  river.  The  oatcroppings 
are  very  heavy,  md  may  be  traced  for  a  mile  by  bands  or  isolated  outbreaks  of  quartz  mat- 
ter  stained  with  carbonates,  intermixed  with  copper-glance.  The  Colorado  appears  more  like 
a  mighty  interstratified  deposit  of  gneiss  and  metamorphic  slates  in  which  it  occurs,  forced 
to  the  surface  by  an  eruptive  mass  of  rock  that  breaks  forth  west  of  the  croppings.  Future 
developments  may  prove  this  appearance  to  be  deceptive,  and  that  at  a  greater  depth  the  vein 
will  have  a  gpjater  dip,  becoming  more  vertical,  and,  in  place  of  following  the  stratification, 
break  through  them  like  a  true  fissure  vein.  It  is  immaterial,  however,  to  which  class  of 
mineral  deposits  the  Colorado  belongs.  If  an  interstratified  deposit,  or  nearly  horizontal  vein, 
its  great  extent  and  width  on  the  surface  and  the  rich  ores  it  contains  speak  extremely  favor- 
able for  its  becoming  a  lasting  and  extremely  valuable  mineral  deposit.  Many  a  great  cop|)er 
deposit,  like  those  of  Talhua  and  Mansfield,  which  have  .been,  worked  for  centuries,  with 
immense  success,  are  of  a  similar  description,  differing,  perhaps,  in  the  formation  which 
encloses  them  being  younger  and  less  disturbed  by  eruptive  forces.  The  ore  already  taken 
out  may  be  dividea  into  three  qualities — the  first  shoula  yield  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  in  cop- 
per, carrying  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  silver ;  the  next  grade  will  give  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  in  copper  alone ;  the  third  grade  contains  free  gold  ranging  from  $30  to  $100  per  tox. 

A  shipment  of  the  Colorado  ore  was  made  to  Richardson  &  Company,  Swansea. 
Then:  return,  dated  January  17,  1867,  gives  a  yield  of  30|  per  cent,  in  copper, 
with  68  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  They  say  they  aie  ready  to  pay  dCSO  ster- 
ling per  ton  for  such  ore. 

The  next  district  is  that  about  the  town  of  La  Paz,  and  bears  the  same  name. 
It  was  first  explored  in  the  Colorado  gold  excitement  of  1862,  and,  indeed,  little 
was  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colorado  vallev  until  that  vear.  Mr. 
A.  McKey,  member  of  the  temtorial  legislature  from  La  Paz,  has  furnished  the 
annexed  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  placers  which  caused  the  upbuilding  of 
La  PaZ;  now  a  place  of  considerable  impoitance,  and  a  favorite  shipping  point 
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for  goods  for  Central  Arizona ;  Prescott,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  being  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  200  miles  in  the  interior,  and  Wickenburg  at  a  distance  of 
bttt  a  little  more  than.  100,  over  remarkably  good  roads: 

Captain.  Pauline  Weaver,  and  others,  in  the  month  of  Jannarj,  1869,  were  trapping^  on 
the  Colorado  river,  and  at  timetf  would  stray  off  into  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting for  ^old.  They  had  discovered  what  was  then  named  and  is  still  called  **  £1  Arollo 
de  la  Tenajn,"  which  is  ahont  two  miles  north  from  El  Campo  Ferr^  and  about  seven 
miles  east  from  La  Paz.  In  this  gulch  thev  had  discovered  gold  in  small  quantities,  and 
had  taken  two  or  three  dollars*  worth  out,  which  Captain  Weaver  kept  in  a  gooee-quill. 

Soon  ailer  this  discovery  Weaver  visited  B^ort  Yuma  and  exhibited  what  gold  he  had. 
This  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  commodity  so  mnch  sought  for  in  this  country  convinced 
others  that  gold  might  be  found  in  quantities  by  hunting  for  it.  Don  Jos^  M.  Redondo 
having  heard  of  the  discovery,  at  once  set  out  to  visit  the  newly  found  **£1  Dorado  "  in  com- 
pany with  sovernl  others.  He  arrived  a  few  days  afterward  at  the  camp  of  Captain  Weaver, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  and  his  party  the  particular  gulch  from  which  he  had  taken  the  gold. 
After  a  short  examination  of  tjiis  place  the  party  set  out  in  different  directions  to  discover,  if 
possible,  something  which  would  pay  to  work,  and  the  extent  of  the  placers.  Within  less 
than  a  mile  from  Weaver*s  camp,  south,  Redondo  took  a  pan  of  dirt  to  proepect,  imd  wImo 
he  had  dry -washed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  toe  party  with  him,  he  found  that 
)ie  had  one  **cbispa**  which  weighed  two  ounces  and  one  dollar,  besidea  other  small  pieces. 
Others  of  his  party  found  good  prospects,  but  none  of  the  company  had  come  for  anything 
more  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  reported  glad  tidings,  and  therefore  were 
not  prepared  to  remain  and  work  for  want  of  the  necessary  provisions  and  tools,  but  were 
compelled  to  return  to  La  Laguna,  a  settlement  some  twenty  miles  above  Fort  Yumm  on 
the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado.  After  their  arrival  at  La  Laguna,  and  report  of  what 
they  had  discovered,  a  party  of  40  persons  prepared  to  visit  the  new  mines.  After  their 
arnval  in  the  placers,  aoout  the  middle  of  February,  1862,  discovoies  were  made  almost 
daily,  until  it  was  known  that  every  gulch  and  ravine  for  twenty  miles  east  and  south  was 
rich  with  gold.  Ferrd  Camp,  Campo  en  Medio.  American  Camp,  Los  ChoUos,  La  Plomosa, 
and  many  other  smaller  places,  all  had  their  rich  diggings,  but  the  discovery  made  by  Jtian 
Ferrd,  of  the  Ferrft  gulch,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable  of  any.  Very  soon  the 
knowledge  of  these  discoveries  spread  to  Sonora  and  California,  and  people  began  to  pour  in 
from  all  points,  and  continued  to  come  until  they  probably  numbered  fifteen  hundred.  This 
popuhitiou  was  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  the 
apparent  exhaustion  of  the  placers  and  the  extreme  high  prices  for  provisions  caused  large 
numbers  to  leave.  The  discovery  of  the  Weaver  and  Walker's  diggings,  in  the  year  J8S, 
drew  away  many  of  the  miners  from  these  placers. 

Of  the  yield  of  these  placers,  anything  like  an  approximation  to  the  average  daily  amount 
of  what  was  taken  out  per  man  would  only  be  euess-work.  Hundreds  of  dollars  per  day  to 
the  man  was  common,  and  now  and  again  a  thousand  or  more  per  day.  Don  Juan  Ferri 
took  one  nugget  from  his  claim  which  weighed  47  ounces  and  six  dollars.    Another  party  found 

.a  '^ishjspa  **  weighing  27  ounces,  and  another  one  of  26  ounces.  Many  others  found  pieces 
of  (torn  one  or  two  ounces  up  to  20,  and  yet  it  is  contended  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
largertunggets  were, never  soown  for  fear  of  some  evil  spirits,  who  infested  the  mines  at  the 
lime,  ilt  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  first  working  of  these  placers  that 
much  tlie  greater  proportion  of  the  gold  taken  out  was  in  nuggets  weighing  from  one  dollar 
up  to  the  size  of  the  **  chispas  "  above  named.  I  have  often  beard  it  said  of  those  days  that 
**  not  eren  a  Papago  Jndiauxwonld  work  for  less  than  $10  per  day." 

As  has  been  seen  from  the  above,  the  j^ld  was  large,  and  generally  clear  of  foreign  sub- 
stances.   The  largest  pleceXAhove  mentioned)  did  not*  contain  an  apparent  atom  of  quarts 

.or  any  other  base  matter.  The  gold  from  the  different  camps  varied  a  trifle  in  its  worth  at 
the  mint  in  8an  Francisco,  and  brought  from  $17  50  to  $19  50  per  ounce.    But  all  that 

vwas  sold  or  taken  here  went  for  from  $16  to  $17  per  ounce.    Since  the  year  1864  until 

.the  present,  there  have  been  at  various  timesjmany  men  at  work  in  these  placers,  nnmber- 

:iQg  in  the  winter  months  hundreds,  but  in )  the  summer  months  not  exceeding  75  or  lUU; 
and  all  seem  to  do  sufficiently  well  not  to  bevwilling  to  work  for  the  wages  of  the  country, 
which  areiand  have  been  foi  some  time  from  $30.  to  165  per  month  and  found.    No  ineonsid- 

.crable  amount  of  gold  comes  in  from  these  placacstnow  weekly,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw,  myself,  a  nugget  which  weighed  $40,  clear  and  pure  from  any  foreign  substance. 
.Some  parties  have  lately  come  into  these  diggings  with  what  is  called  concentrators  or  dry 

>washers,  which  they  have  been  working  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr. 

tinkler  (an  owner  of  one  of  these  machines)  he  told  me  that  he  could  make  $20  per  day  where 
be  was  at  work,  and  pay  three  dollars  per  day  for  his  hands,  and  that  he  only  required  four 

.  to  work  the  machine.  Should  these  machines  prove  a  success  these  placers  will  soon  he 
peopled  again  with  industrious,  prosperous  miners.  Of  the  total  amount  of  gold  taken  from 
these  mines,  :I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to  say  what  it  has  been  as  I  was  to  name  the  irverage 
daily  wages  of  the  first  years,  and  as  I  might  greatly  differ  from  those  who  were  among  tte 
first  in  these  mines,  I  do  not  feel  iustified  in  sotting  up  an  opinion  as  against  them ;  I  sliall, 
therefore,  give  the  substance  of  the  several  opinions  which  1  have  obtained  from  those  who 
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were  tbo  pioneers  of  these  placers.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  one  of  them  whose  opinion  is 
that  less  than  $1,000,000  were  taken  from  these  di^^ings  within  the  first  year,  and  in  all 
probabihvj  as  much  was  taken  oat  wUhin  the  following  years. 

As  mghi  be  sapposed,  the  richness  of  these  placers  suggested  the  existence  of 
valuable  quartz  lodes  in  the  vicinity,  and  prospecting  began  in  1863.  The 
result  was  the  location  of  a  number  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  veins  within  an 
area  of  30  miles  about  La  Paz.  Of  these  several  have  been  opened,  and  the 
ores  well  tested. 

CoNSTANTiA  MiNE. — A  gold  mine  12  miles  east  of  La  Paz  has  a  shaft  of 
75  feet,  and  some  20  tons  of  the  ore  worked  by  arrastras  yielded  $30  to  $50  per 
ton.  The  vein  is  five  feet  wide  in  a  granite  formation  and  regular.  The  Las 
Posas  is  a  similar  vein. 

Conquest  Mine. — ^This  is  a  gold  mine,  otherwise  known  as  the  Ravena  mine. 
It  is  situated  east  of  La  Paz,  some  six  miles,  and  has  been  well  prospected.  A 
number  of  shafts  and  tunnels  have  been  opened,  and  the  vein  is  found  to  be  well 
defined  and  promising.  The  width  is  from  3  to  20  feet.  Some  silver  is  found 
in  the  ore  which  is  fi-ee  from  sulphurets.  Gangs  of  men  are  now  employed,  as 
they  have  been  for  several  years,  in  preparing-this  mine  for  working  upon  a  lai^ 
scale,  and  its  owner,  Mr.  Ravena,  is  confident  that  he  has  a  valuable  property. 
He  .has  already,  it  is  said,  been  oflered  $100,000. 

Gbuc  Mike. — This  lode  is  also  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  with  a  mixture  of 
galena  in  the  ore.    A  shaft  50  feet  deep  has  been  snnk« 

PiCACHO  MlKE. — ^At  a  point  some  30  miles  east  from  La  Paz,  on  the  road  to 
Wickenburg,  a  number  of  silver-bearing  lodes  were  opened  in  1863  and  1864. 
Much  work  was  done  upon  the  Picacho,  and  about  300  tons  of  ore  were  extracted 
from  the  shafts  and  tunnels,  which  amounted  to  soiie  600  feet  in  extent.  For 
some  cause  or  other  the  ore  was  not  worked.  .  The  ore  is  of  argentiferous  galena, 
apd  the  vein  shows  a  width  of  about  three  feet  five  inches. 

Peach  Bloom  Mine. — A  shaft  of  80  feet  has  been  sunk  upon  the  lode  which 
adjoins  the  Picacho,  and  is  of  a  similar  class. 

The  Hdghes,  the  Ambricak  Pioneer,  the  ScoTTY,and  the  8alazan  silver 
lodes  in  the  same  vicinity  are  generally  of  the  same  class,  but  for  various  reasons 
have  not  yet  been  much  worked.  Good  pay  ore  in  carbonates  and  chlorides  has 
been  taken  from  the  latter,  but  no  permanent  vein  yet  found. 

The  Apache  Chief  copper  lode,  near  the  foregoing,  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  Arizona,  and  at  one  time  attracted  considerable  attention  in  San  Francisco. 
The  ore  is  found  in  deposits  rather  than  in  a  regular  vein,  but  the  location  is 
too  far  from  navigation  to  make  mining  profitable  at  present.  The  country 
about  La  Paz  is  barren  of  wood  saving  mesquit  and  ironwood  in  the  gulches 
and  ravines,  and  water  is  not  abundant,  although  it  might  possibly  be  had  at 
any  point  between  La  Paz  and  Wickenburg  Uy  sinking  artesian  wells.  A  com- 
pany holding  a  charter  for  a  toll  road  to  Wickenburg  and  Prescott  have  proposed 
to  sink  several  such,  but  have  as  yet  taken  no  action. 

Ascending  the  Colorado  towards  Williams  Fork,  the  mountains,  nearly  all 
show  signs  of  metal-bearing.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  extensive  group  of 
copper  veins  yet  discovered  is  in  the  Harcuvar  chain  of  mountiuns,  at  a  distance 
of  35  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  55  miles  northeast  of  La  Paz,  and  a  little  north 
of  the  La  Paz  and  Wickenburg' road,  before  referred  to. 

Hennan  Ehrenberg,  who  was  among  the  first  to  examine  the  lodes  upon  the 
Colorado,  as  he  was  those  in  southern  Arizona,  and  who  was  noted  for  his 
cautions  language,  made  a  lengthy  report  upon  the  Harcuvar  district,  of  which 
the  annexed  is  a  synopsis : 

The  group  embi*aces  18  lodes,  making  an  aggregate  of  51,200  lineal  feet. 
Shafts  have  been  sunk  which  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  only  large  but  per- 
manent veins.  The  rocks  of  the  country  are  grar.ite  gneiss,  fractmcd  at  right 
angles  to  the  plain  or  arrangement  of  stratification.     The  fissures  are  nearly  per- 
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pondicular,  and  vary,  in  width  fh>m  5  to  15  feiet.  The  vein  mass  consists  of 
calcareous  spar,  tinctured  green  by  the  mixture  of  talc  in  small  quantities  It  is 
distinctly  separated  from  the  connecting  rock  by  a  narrow  selvage  of  a  fermginous 
substance,  colored  by  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  The  sheets  of  ore  are  compad; 
and  continuous,  the  mass  of  the  gangue  being  found  near  one  of  the  walls,  both 
of  the  true  walls  of  the  different  cuts  having  been  reached  in  only  a  few  instances. 
The  Bcveral  cuts  show  the  same  general  bold  iron-stained  croppings,  the  same 
broad  fissures,  ithe  same  surface  ores,  similar  dip,  and  nearly  pcuulleT  bearing  or 
strike. 

On  the  Cunningham  lode  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  107  feet 
The  metallic  part  of  this  vein  varies  in  width  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  width 
gradually  increasing  with  the  depth.  The  ore  in  sinking  assumes  an  undecom- 
posed  and  characteristic  appearance,  i.  o.  sulphurets  and  pyrites.  The  vein  has 
a  dip  of  nearly  80^  north^northeast,  bearing  or  striking  northwest,  and  is  an- 
gularly regular,  bdng  traceable  a  long  distance  on  the  surface. 

The  QuA-SHA-QUA-MAH,  another  of  the  leads  embraced  in  the  group,  has  been 
sunk  upon  to  the  depth  of  48  feet;  it  is  a  much  larger  vein  than  the  Cunning- 
ham and  has  yielded  some  good  ore.  All  the  other  leads  have  been  opened  by 
small  shafts  or  cuts,  and  nearly  all  show  the  same  bold  croppings,  similar  dip 
and  strike,  and  the  same  general  character  of  ores.  It  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  promising  groups  of  copper  mines  in  Arizona.  Assorted  ores  taken 
from  these  leads  have  been  shipped  to  Swansea,  and  worked  37^  per  cent 
Assays  made  range  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  These  high-grade  ores  can  be  easily 
rained. 

Williams  Fork. — Some  70  miles  north  of  La  Paz,  Williams  Fork,  or,  as  it 
was  originally  named,  ^'BiH  Williams  Fork,''  after  a  well  known  trapper  and 
explorer,  enters  the  Colorado  from  the  east.  It  is  the  first  tributary  worthy  of 
note  north  of  the  Gila,  and  has  its  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  between  Wick- 
enburg  and  Prescott ;  the  streams  known  as  Kirkland  creek  and  Date  creek 
being  its  head-waters. 

The  Williams  Fork  district  is  now  the  best  known  copper  region  in  Arizona. 
The  country  for  a  number  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the  creek  abounds  in  scattered 
croppings  and  masses  or  bunches  of  copper  ore.  It  is  contended  by  some  that 
there  ai*e  several  clearly  defined  copper  lodes.  A  recent  writer  thus  refers  to 
their  characteristics : 

The  containine  rock  is  of  trapean  character,  and  geologically  speaking,  comparativdjr 
recent,  probably  belonging  to  the  earlj  tertiaiy  or  eocene  era.  These  copper  reins  are,  fiDia 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  observal.on,  snpposed  to  be  composed  entire!  j  of  fissaie 
veins,  or  infiltrated  deposits  from  tho  general  impreenalion  of  the  containing  rock,  their 
materials  having  made  their  waj  by  plutonic  forces  tniough  the  trapean  rocks,  and  the'.r 
accompanying  formations.  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  this  district  is  against  a  synclinal 
plntonic  base,  unlike  the  California  midnie  copper  belt,  because  the  whole  of  the  containiug 
rock  is  the  same.  Its  geognoatic  position,  however,  is,  as  fiur  as  anthoritative  geology  is 
concerned,  sufficiently  true  of  a  real  vein  formation.  But  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the 
value  of  the  copper  deposits  of  that  district  is  that  they  are  massive,  solid,  and  regular,  so 
far  OS  developed,  whilst  in  the  deposits  the  least  infiltration  is  impregnated  with  carbonates. 
The  outside  gossan  is  usually  of  specular  or  magnetic  iron,  which  is  invariably  found  adjacent 
on  the  surface.    Such  is  the  character  of  the  richest  copper  mines  Uie  world  over. 

The  Planet  Company  was  organized  in  California  in  1864;  the  company  owns 
five  claims  as  follows :  Planet,  2,700  feet;  Ashley,  2,100  feet;  Wash,  2,100  feet; 
Sentinel,  2,100  feet;  and  Mountain  Chief,  1,800  feet.  To  this  time  no  work  has 
"been  done  upon  the  Sentinel  and  Mountain  Chief  more  than  that  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  district,  in  order  to  hold  them.  The  Ashley  claim  has  been  so  far 
developed  as  to  show  evidences  of  a  ledge  of  copper  ore  about  GOO  feet  in  length. 
Several  cuts  have  been  made-  developing  indications  of  an  average  thickness  in 
the  ledge  of  about  10  feet.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  malachite,  assay  30  per 
cent,  copper.    Only  about  25  tons  have  been  mined  from  this  claim.    The  Wash 
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claim  is  the  wash  separating  the  Ashley  and  Planet  claims.  The  Planet  claim 
has  been  worked  since  the  spring  of  1865,  and  about  800  tons  of  ore  have  been 
taken  out.  The  ore  is  of  gray  and  j^d  oxide,  average  assay  40  per  cent.  It 
has  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  an  average  of  $100  per  ton. 

The  mines  are  located  12  miles  from  the  Colorado,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Williams  Fork.  The  cost  of  transporting  ore  to  San  Francisco  was  at 
first  $60  per  ton.  It  is  now  828  per  ton,  and  will  probably  soon  be  but  818  or 
$20.  If  the  company  could  erect  a  warehouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
and  store  the  ore  there  until  a  cargo  for  a  large  vcssibI  accumulated,  it  could  bo 
shipped  from  the  mines  to  Boston  or  Swansea,  at  a  total  cost  of  not  more  than 
$25  per  ton.  Then  30  per  cent,  ore,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  in  both  the 
Ashley  and  Planet  claims,  could  be  profitably  worked.  Several  other  companies 
are  engaged  in  working  copper  lodes  at  Williams  Fork.  Mr.  Thonl^n,  a 
practical  and  enterprising  miner,  superintendent  of  the  Great  Central  Company, 
has  erected  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  taken  from  the  Eliza  mine,  and  although 
he  has  had  many  obstacles  to  contend  with,  his  experiment  has  not  proved 
altogether  unsuccessful.  The  Eliza  is  but  1,000  feet  distant  from  the  Planet 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  upon  the  same  vein,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. According  to  a  late  report  the  company  have  two  small  furnaces  run- 
ning, turning  out  copper  from  91  to  96  per  cent,  fine,  which  is  being  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  A  large  lot  of  this  copper  has  been  sold  for  15  cents  per  pound, 
$300  per  ton.  The  cost  of  delivering  such  copper  is  but  a  little  over  $100  per 
ton. 

The  ores  of  this  mine  are  oxides  and  carbonates,  very  little  or  no  iron  or  sulphur 
being  present }  hence  the  company  is  able  to  turn  out  at  one  smelting  a  veiy 
good  article  of  copper.  Some  of  this  copper  has  been  used  b  v  the  brass  foundries 
of  San  Francisco,  who  have  pronounced  it  a  very  fair  article  for  many  commer- 
cial purposes,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace.  Within  less  than  two  months 
they  will  have  a  larger  furnace  in  operation,  which  they  think  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  from  three  to  five  tons  of  copper  per  day. 

The  company  own  two  parallel  ledges  of  3,000  feet  each.  Only  one  ledge 
has  as  yet  been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent.  Upon  this  an  incline  has 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  at  which  point  there  are  some  indications  of 
sulphurets  coming  in.  At  the  depth  of  about  50  feet  drifts  have  been  nm  each 
way  from  the  shaft  about  100  feet,  all  the  way  in  good  ore ;  vein  varying  fi-om  five 
to  seven  feet  thick.  The  shaft  is  also  connected  with  the  surface  by  a  tunnel, 
through  which  the  ore  will  be  taken  out.  The  outcrop  of  the  vein  has  been 
stripped  quite  a  distance,  developing  good  ore  all  the  way.  The  superintendent 
estimates  that  he  has  5,000  tons  of  ore  opened  to  sight,  which  will  average 
a  yield  of  25  per  cent.    Ho  has  lately  taken  out  some  ore  yielding  74  per  cent. 

Mineral  Hill,  a  locality  near  the  Planet  mine,  has  several  of  these  so-calle<l 
lodes,  supposed  to  be  valuable.  The  Springfield  Company  are  now^  taking  ore 
from  the  Orion ;  a  furnace  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Knowles.  At  Empire  Flat, 
10  miles  south  of  Williams  Fork,  and  three  miles  from  the  steamboat  landing  on 
the  Colorado,  the  Challenge  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
about  500  tons  of  fair  shipping  mineral  secured.  The  Kangaroo,  the  Bridal, 
and  other  copper  veins  promise  well,  and  ore  lately  worked  by  an  aixastra  from 
a  gold  lode  in  this  vicinity  gave  a  return  of  $85  to  the  ton. 

From  Williams  Fork  to  Fort  Mohave,  by  the  Colorado,  is  a  distance  of  about 
70  miles.  Just  about  the  fort,  which  was  established  long  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory,  there  are  no  lodes,  but  in  the  mountain  ranges  east,  and 
north  and  east  of  Hardyville,  a  town  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river,  are  some 
districts  already  noted  for  their  gold  and  silver  mines. 

The  San  Francisco  District  is  situated  some  12  miles  from  Hardyville, 
in  a  northeasterly  direction.    A  stream  called  Silver  creek  runs  through  the  dis- 
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tiict  from  north  to  sontb.     Tho  featnves  of  the  district^  wliich  is  some  20  vnHia 
long  and  10  miles  wide,  are  thus  given  by  a  recent  writer: 

The  bold  outcrop  of  quartz  lodes  stretchiDg  from  east  to  west  may  be  seen  for  a  long  dii- 
tauce.  Conspicuous  amoug  these  ledges  is  the  Moss  lode  on  the  north,  the  Skinner  and  Pir- 
sons  on  the  south.  The  aspect  of  these  ledges  is  singularly  wild  and  ragged,  deviattng 
seldom  more  than  4^  or  5^  from  the  east  and  west  magnetic  eqnators.  There  is  another  nt 
of  lodes  much  less  numerous  than  the  first,  whoso  general  direction  is  northwest  and  sosth* 
east,  or  more  exactly  north  20^  west.  These  lodes,  if  prolonged,  roust  obviously  interwct 
some  of  the  east  and  west  lode9.  They  differ  not  only  in  their  course  and  direction,  bat  in 
their  mineralogical  construction.  The  first  class,  the  east  and  west,  are  quartz  lodes,  charac* 
terized  by  the  presence  of  feldspar  and  flourspar  as  the  associate  minerals.  The  second  set  of 
lodes  may  be  called  calcareous,  being  compoised  to  a  great  ext#nt  of  magnesian  carbonate  d 
iime,  or  dolomite.  In  some  instances  these  have  quartz  linings  and  polished  walls.  The 
Virginia,  Olive  Oatman,  and  Buffalo  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  calcareous  lodes,  i 
third  chiJb  of  lodes  is  observed  in  the  San  Francisco  distnct,  whose  direction  is  noithetst 
and  southwest  This  class  is  veiy  small,  not  including  more  than  three  or  four,  Damed 
the  Pride  of  Mexico,  Tnmuvera(e«  Wright*  and  Morning  Star.  In  general  the  lodes  in  the  8sa 
Francisco  district  are  remarkably  vecUcal,  rarely  deviating  more  than  30<^  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  their  outcropimigs  are  commonly  very  strong  and  well  marked,  forming  in  csm 
of  the  upper  lodes  conspicuous  -features  in  the  topofp«phy  of  the  country. 

The  rocks  uf  this  district  are  exclusively  porphyntic  or  volcanic  The  porphyry  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  the  foldspathic  variety.  The  crystals  of  foldspar  are  implanted  in  a 
violet-colored  mass,  yielding,  like  most  of  the  porphyries  at  Virginia  City,  at  Esmeralda, 
Bodie,  and  in  the  Mojave  desert,  to  atmospheric  mfluenoes,  crumbling  into  incoherent  masses, 
or  breaking  away  into  acute  and  fantastic  clifts.  The  gigantic  quartz  lodes,  known  as  ths 
Moss  and  the  Skinner,  contain  imbedded  in  their  mass,  especially  at  thair  surface,  fraffmeots 
of  scoriaceous  lavas,  and  present  in  general  a  burned  .and  roasted  appearance.  On  the 
Chrgan  cauon  of  the  Mojave  thero  are  extinct  cones  of  volcanoes,  whose  streams  of  lava  may 
be  traced  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  standing  with  vertical  basaltic  walls  100  or  5200  feet  above 
the  plain,  capped  with  scoria,  whoee  simace  still  speaks  of  the  sluggish  natore  of  the  ems 
molten  mass.* 

The  attention  of  the  mineralogical  observer  is  arrested  by  the  similarity  of  the  lodes  in  this 
region  as  compared  with  those  of  other  districts,  by  the  general  absence  of  metallic  sol* 
phurets,  and  tne  carious  or  porous  character  so  common  in  the  outcroppings  of  quartz  in 
most  auriferous  regionsi  and  not  unlike  thoeeseen  in  some  portions  of  Nevada.  This  char- 
acter of  outcroppings  of  the  quartz  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district  is  common  to  most 
outcroppings  in  the  porphyriiic  or  plutonic  rocks  of  other  mining  districts  in  Arizona,  as  la 
the  districts  of  El  Dorado  canon  and  the  Wauba  Yuma. 

Of  tbo  contents  of  tbe  lodes  tbe  same  writer  bas  tbe  following : 

The  Moss,  Skinner,  and  in  general  the  larger  lodes  of  the  district,  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  an  abundance  of  white  feldspar,  forming  sometimes  the  mass  of  the  vein ;  the 
quartz  existing  then  as  a  subordinate  vein  in  the  feldsparic  and  porphyntic  gangue.  The 
mineral  most  characteristic  of  the  east  and  west  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  next  to 
the  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the  lodes,  is  flourspar,  a  miueral  fre- 
quently seen  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  an  associate  in  silver-bearing  lodes — as,  for  example, 
in  Frieburg  in  Saxony — ^bnt  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country  in  a  similar  asso> 
elation. 

This  mineral  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Skiimer  lode,  the  Dayton,  the  Knickerbocker, 
and  the  Quackenbush,  fuid  has  been  observed  In  the  Moes  and  several  otbars.  It  is  asso- 
ciated in  them  with  free  gold,  horn  silver  sometimes  in  dodecahedra  crystals  and  iron  gossary. 
The  outcroppings  of  the  Moss  lode  form  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  seeo 
standing  up  in  bold  crests  from  a  long  distance.  This  lode  stretches  in  a  continuous  line  for 
more  tmtn  a  mile,  and  is  claimed  for  double  that  distanoe.  It  is  distant  north  of  Stiver  creek 
about  two  miles ;  its  course  is  about  west  b^  north,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  liver, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  five  miles.  On  the  surface  the  outcrop  shows  a  width  of 
about  50  feet,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet  above  the  arroya,  sinking  at  intervals 
to  the  surface;  its  height  above  the  Colorado  river  is  about  1.500  feet.  It  has  a  sontherlj 
dip  of  14^  to  SO^  away  from  the  vertical.  The  vein  material  is  composed  of  whitish  compaet 
feldspar  and  quartz  porphyry,  intersected  by  veins  of  dense  red,  otten  nsarbled  quartz,  rich 
in  free  gold.  Included  in  this  vast  mass  are  numerous  sets  of  feldspar,  homstone,  and 
quartz  veins,  also  masses  of  gray  porphyry,  tufaceous  and  vesicular  lava. 

The  hanging  wall  of  the  Moss  lode  is  an  ash-gray,  feldspathic  porphyry,  often  intersected 
by  thread-veins  of  quartz  and  homstone,  barren  of  metallic  sulpnurets,  showing  at  the  sur 
faco  no  clay  wall,  or  flnccan,  separating  it  from  the  vein.  The  absence  of  this  character  of 
permanent  and  well-defined  lodes  at  the  surface  of  the  Moss  ledge  is  in  analogy  with  the 
character  of  many  veins  in  Nevada,  which,  however,  at  a  moderate  depth  acquire  this 
feanxre,  as  the  Allen  shaft  shows  to  be  the  fact  for  the  south  or  hanging  waU  of  the  Mosi 
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lode.    The  entire  outcrop  of  this  lode  has  a  bumt-np,  dried  aod  hardened  aspect^  bat  ia 
proven  to  be  quite  snpeiiicial  by  very  moderate  exploratiom. 

The  bullion  obtained  from  this  vein  contains  silver  enough  to  give  it  a  pale,  yellow  color ; 
the  g^ld  appears  in  beautiful  polished  scales,  the  Art  surface  oflen  embossed  with  ciystailine 
lines.  The  precious  metal  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  compact  red  jaspery  quartz,  presenting, 
when  cut  and  polished,  beautiful  graphic  goldstone.  This  rich  goid-oearing  mass  of  ferrugi- 
nous quartz  form  the  outcrop  of  this  gigantic  vein  only  at  isolated  points.  These' physical 
features  bear  great  resemblance  to  that  portion  of  the  Comstock  vein,  which  is  still  seen  at 
Gold  Hill,  south  of  Virg^tnia  City,  where  similar  rich  deposits  of  low-grade  gold  were  formed 
in  the  quartz  outcrop,  giving  name  to  the  town  which  has  since  sprung  into  such  wonderful 
activity  as  the  result  ot  the  development  of  the  mines  which  have  opened  upon  this  remark- 
able silver  vein.  Assays  of  samples  of  the  Moss  vein  show  a  value  varying  from  $170  to 
several  thousand  dollars  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Of  the  other  lodes  in  this  district,  the 
Skinner,  on  the  south  side  of  Silver  creek,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and,  like  the 
Moss,  show  bold  outline  of  outcrop.  This  lode  shows  dru^y  auartz,  both  compact  and 
cellular,  and  ferruginous  with  numerous  cavities,  out  of  which  flourspar  has  been  decom- 
posed. Small  traces  of  sulphide  are  seen  at  the  surface,  which  is  stained  by  black  oxide  of 
ma^nese,  making  portions  of  the  outcrop  quite  black.  This  vein  varies  from  50  to  150  feet 
in  thickness.  Its  walls  are  ash-colored,  feldspathic  porphyry,  in  places  beautifully  polished 
on  the  line  of  dip  70°  north.  The  vein  appears  to  be  without  a  lining  of  clay,  but  like  that 
which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  the  outcrops  of  Nevada,  that  it  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of 
this  impoftaat  cfauraeliiktic  of  a  true  vein  at  a  moderate  depth,  assays  of  ores  from  thia 
vein  prove  the  presence  of  silver  to  the  lespoctive  valnes  of  f^,  $74,  and  $83  to  the  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  The  Parsons,  Hurst,  and  Leland  are  other  gigantic  lodes,  south  of  the 
Skinner.  The  smaller  lodes  of  this  district  seem  to  promise  ouicker  returns  for  a  less  expendi- 
ture of  money,  such  as  the  Caledonia  and  Dayton,  a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  the  Moss 
lode,  and  the  Quackenbush  and  Knickerbocker,  some  distance  souihof  the  Skinner  and 
Parsons.  These  veins  are  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  well  defin^,  and  showing  at 
the  surface  all  the  characters  of  true  metalliferoua  veins.  Samples  from  these  outcrops 
yielded  in  a  mill  from  $40  to  $250  per  ton. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Davis,  of  Hardyville,  has  furnished  some  notes  descriptive  of  the 
'M.osSf  Parsons,  and  several  other  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  which  are 
given  with  a  slight  condensation  : 

TJie  Moss  Lode  was  among  the  first  discovered  in  this  district,  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  known.  The  vein  is  well  defined  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The 
rock  IS  dark  colored  and  iron  stained,  the  country  rock  is  porphyry,  the  hanging 
wall  smooth  and  hard.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of  gold  ore  have  been 
taken  fix)m  this  lode.  In  blasting,  in  some  instances,  pieces  have  been  torn  out 
yellow  with  gold,  and  the  face  of  the  lode  has  shown  streaks  of  the  precious 
metal.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  owners  have  held  their  claims  as  high  as 
$300  per  foot.  The  gold  is  of  a  bright  color,  and  usually  found  in  layers  as 
thin  as  paper,  which  makes  it  more  showy  than  abundant ;  the  lode,  however, 
promises  well.  There  are  several  shafts,  and  recently  a  tunnel  300  feet  in  length 
lias  pierced  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  150  feet,  where  the  vein  is  wide,  and  consid- 
erable gold  was  found,  but  fine  and  scattered.  The  tunnel  enters  the  vein  at 
right  angles,  and  after  reaching  it  follows  it  west  for  300  feet,  where  a  shaft 
descends  from  the  surface.  All  the  rock  taken  out  bears  gold,  and  the  vein, 
from  a  width  of  five  feet  at  the  surface,  increases  at  the  greatest  depth  reached. 

A  lO-stamp  mill  was  erected  at  Hardyville  a  few  months  since,  and  about  250 
tons  of  the  ore  have  been  worked,  but  the  result  is  not  announced.  The  cost 
of  mining  is  $5  per  ton ;  of  hauling  to  the  mill  the  same. 

TJte  Parsons  Lode. — This  lode  rans  east  and  west,  and  can  be  traced  by  neat 
wall  of  croppings  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  vein  i*ock  is 
chiefly  a  gray  quartz,  accompanied  by  flourspar.  The  country  rock  is  blue  and 
birds-eye  porphyry.  The  lode  is  fix)m  5  to  12  feet  in  width.  'There  are  several 
claims  upim  it,  those  best  known  being  the  Southern  Cross  and  Queen  of  the 
Pacific.  Upon  the  latter  a  timnel  of  210  feet  in  length,  along  the  lode,  has 
been  cut. 

Crossing,  or  rather  running  into,  the  Parsons  lode  at  nearly  right  angles  is  a 
lode  known  as  the  Michigan.     The  vem  is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  a  few  tons 
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of  the  surface  ore  worked  in  an  arrostra  gave  a  yield  of  S70  to  the  ton  in  gold; 
the  tailings  since  worked  yielded  $80  to  the  ton  in  silver.  ^ 

What  IS  now  known  as  the  Southern  Cross,  or  Hardy  mine,  is  a  location  of 
1,800  feet  on  the  Parsons  lode  and  of  1 ,600  feet  on  the  Michigan  lode.  The  Par- 
sons is  probably  the  mother  lode  of  the  vicinity.  Beginning  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Hardy  location,  at  a  large  wash,  the  lode  takes  Its  course  west 
over  an  eminence,  say  400  feet  higher  than  at  the  starting  point,  and  this  in  a 
distance  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  lode  is  favorably  situated  for  tunnelling,  and 
several  tunnels  are  already  well  advanced.  A  shaft  between  the  two  principal 
tunnels  is  now  down  some  80  feet,  following  the  vein ;  it  will  need  to  be  200 
fe«t  deep  in  order  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  tunnels.  The  shaft  is  five  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  but  it  dtx^s  not  occupy  the  whole  vein.  One  hundred  tons  of  tLe 
ore  taken  during  the  past  summer  from  this  shaft  and  from  other  ci^ts,  and 
worked  in  the  Moss  mill,  gave  a  return  of  $18  to  the  ton,  while  the  assays  of  tlie 
pulp  from  the  battery  gave  about  $35  to  the  ton.  This  experiment  is  not  con- 
sidered, owing  to  a  want  of  pro])er  facilities  in  the  mill,  an  accurate  test  of 
what  the  ore  will  produce  under  proper  woi'king.  The  owner  of  the  claim,  Mr. 
Hardy,  is  pushing  the  tunnels  and  shafts  forward,  and  is  confident  that  he  has  a 
good  mine.  He  has  already  expended  $40,000  in  opening  it,  and  will  soon 
erect  a  mill  at  Hardyville. 

The  Lcland  Lode,  in  this  district,  runs  east  and  west,  and  is  about  five  feet  in 
width.  The  rock  bears  gold  and  silver,  the  former  pre<lominating.  The  gold 
is  fine  and  evenly  diffused  through  the  rock.  A  tunnel  150  feet  in  length  strikes 
the  IckIc  at  the  depth  of  50  feet,  where  the  quartz  is  as  good  as  at  the  surface. 

TJie  MUcltdl  Lode  runs  east  and  west,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  north  ;  has  g^ 
walls,  and  the  vein  is  from  three  to  six  feet  in  width,  of  quartz  and  flourspar. 
A  vein  of  quartz  of  a  bluish  color,  vaiying  in  width  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
feet,  runs  the  whole  traceable  length  of  the  lode,  and  prospects  well  in  gold. 
For  my  own  satisfaction  (says  Mr.  Davis)  I  took  from  this  vein  10  pounds  of 
quartz,  a  fair  sample,  and  pulverized  it  in  a  hand  mortar,  when,  washing  it  in  a 
pan,  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  8150  per  ton  in  gold.  But  little  work  has  been 
peiformed  upon  the  lode,  owing  to  a  want  of  means  and  to  Indian  troubles. 

The  SACRAME^'To  District. — Next  to  the  San  Francisco,  the  SacrameDto 
'  is  the  best  known  of  the  distiicts  adjacent  to  Fort  Mohave  and  Hardyville.  It 
is  some  30  miles  northeast  of  the  latter  plaoe,  and  abounds  in  veins,  several 
of  which  have  been  opened.  This  district  is  tolerably  well  watered,  having 
three  or  four  small  running  streams  and  a  number  of  springs.  The  water  is, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  springs,  of  an  excellent  character.  Pine  and 
cedar  timber  are  abundant,  and  thewhole  district  is  rich  in  nutritious  grasses,  and 
m'alde  lands  are  near  at  hand.  The  mines  are  chiefly  of  argeutiferous  galena, 
and  show  well  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are  also  some  copper  veins  showmg 
free  gold.     A  coiTcsiwndent  has  fiunished  the  following  list : 

Neptune  Lode. — This  lode  shows  a  vein  seven  feet  wide,  with  walls  of  slate 
and  gi^anite.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  150  feet.  The  ore  shofi-s 
both  gold  and  silver. 

Sdvcr  Hill  Lode,  argentiferous  galena;  a  shaft  100  feet  deep;  vein  four  feet 
wide. 

Alcran^s  Lode^  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  Q5  feet  deep;  vein  three  feet  >vide. 

Mohave  Chief  Lode,  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  45  feet ;  vein  six  feet  wide. 

Antietam  Lode,  copper ;  shaft  40  feet ;  vein  thi-ee  feet  wide,  two  feet  of  which 
is  ore  yielding  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  There  are  also  rich  traces  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Blue  Bdl  Ijode,  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  24  feet ;  vein  two  feet  wide. 

Darhif  Lode,  gold  and  silver  shaft  2Q  feet  j  vein  two  feet  wide. 

Daniel  Webster  Lode,  gold  and  silvei- :  two  shafts  20  feet  each ;  vein  three  feet 
Wide. 
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Atlanta  LodCj  orgontiferous  galena ;  sliaft  22  feet  ]  vein  three  feot  wide. 

Union  Lode,  orgentiferoas  galena ;  shaft  13  feet ;  vein  eight  feet  wide,  show- 
ing a  mass  of  mineral. 

The  Wauba  Yuma  District  is  upon  the  road  to  Prcscott,  and  some  50 
miles  from  the  Colorado. 

Here  (says  a  writer  describing  the  district)  keems  to  be  an  entire  change  in  the  geological 
formation ;  the  porphyritie  and  volcanic  rocks  giving  a  place  to  metamorphic  schists,  gneiss, 
and  granitic  tocks  abounding  with  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  and  is  accompanied  bj  a  cor- 
responding chanee  in  the  character  and  direction  of  the  mineral  veins  ifear  the  western 
margin  of  the  Wauba  Yuma  district  occurs  a  considerable  vein  of  auriferous  quartz,  accom- 
panied bj  ores  of  copper  and  aulphurets  of  iron.  It  is  located  in  a  high  granitic  mountain ; 
it  i>  called  the  *'  Ptidt  of  the  Pina,y  and  appears  to  be  about  10  feet  in  width,  possessing 
promising  characteristics  common  to  the  aurilerous  lodes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  has  the 
same  northwest  and  southca^it  direction.  Enormous  dikes  or  roofs  of  quartz,  and  of  courso 
quartz  ore,  ifeldspathicr  granite,  cut  through  the  reddish  gneissoid  granite  which  forms  the  bose- 
tuent  rock  over  a  large  part  of  the  Wauba  Yuma  district.  Upon  these  gigantic  quartz  ledges 
no  exploration  h<M  been  made,  nor  is  there  evidence  of  much  metallic  value  in  them. 

There  is  some  timber  in  this  district,  chiefly  pine,  oak,  and  walnut,  and  it  is 
well  supplied  with  water  and  grass. 

TJte  Pride  qf  tJie  Pines  lode  has  a  shaft  36  feet  in  depth,  and  shows  a  vein 
three  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  considerable  free  gold  and  some  traces  of  silver. 

T?ie  Ben  Franklin  lode  has  a  shaft  22  feet  deep,  and  shows  a  vein  four  feet 
"Wide,  with  gold  and  silver. 

T/ie  El  LonitOy  McAnneny,  Florence,  McCldlanj  Mountain  Lilyt  Bubicon, 
and  William  M,  Lent  lodes  in  this  district  are  well  spoken  of,  and  a  company 
Las  been  formed  in  New  York  to  develop  them. 

Fl  Dorado  canon j  npon  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  some  40  miles  north 
of  Hardyville,  is  the  centre  of  a  silver  district,  in  which  a  number  of  lodes  ha^e 
been  located  and  several  of  them  worked.  Two  mills  were  erected  several  years 
since. 

Tlie  Tcluitticup  hde  is  seven  feet  wide,  well  defined,  and  yields  good  ore.  Four 
hundred  tons  crushed  averaged  $70  to  the  ton. 

'The  Queen  Citi/,  Indian  Queen,  and  other  lodes  have  a  gfK)d  reputation. 

This  part  of  Arizona  has,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  been  set  off  to  the  State 
of  Nevada,  but  its  inhabitants  protest  against  the  change,  and  the  legislature  of 
Arizona  has  unanimously  memorialized  Congress  to  reconsider  its  vote. 

Gexebal  Remarks  on  the  Colorado  IIiver  Country. — Although  not 
well  known  until  long  after  southern  Ainzona  had  been  explored,  and  not  yet 
fully  prospected,  the  valley  of  the  great  Colorado  is  entitleil  to  some  considera- 
tion as  a  mining  region.  The  tempemturo  is  much  like  that  of  southern  Arizona, 
and  the  region  is  about  as  well  wooded  and  watered.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
mesquite  and  iron  wood,  and  found  in  the  ravines  and  gulches.  There  is,  also, 
considerable  cottonwood  along  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  mining 
use  and  fuel  the  drift-wood  annually  swept  down  the  Colorado  furnishes  an 
acceptable  supply. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Colorado  region  are  less  extensive  than  those  of 
southern  Arizona,  but  where  they  are  found  they  are  mellow  and  fertile.  The 
Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Chimahueva  Indians,  fi-iendly  tribes,  cultivate  them  with 
success,  and  gardens  laid  out  near  La  Paz,  Arizona  City,  Mohave,  and  Hardy- 
ville  by  the  white  settlers  have  produced  abundantly.  The  broad  plains  lying 
between  La  Paz  and  Weaver  and  Wickenburg  only  need  water  to  be  made  pro- 
ductive, and  this  it  is  thought  can  be  supplied  by  artesian  wells. 

There  are  various  opinions  regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado.  Small 
steamers  have  for  some  years  delivered  freight  at  La  Paz  and  Hardyville,  and 
many  persons  consider  the  latter  place  the  practical  head  of  navigation,  but  of 
late  several  trips  have  been  made  to  Callville,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  fs 
navigable  to  that  point.  The  difficulties  and  delays  are  serious  obstacles,  but  it 
is  thought  they  may  be  overcome.     Callville  is  some  GOO  miles  from  the  mouth 
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of  tbo  Colorado^  and  the  roads  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles, 
arc  easy  and  safe.  It  is  believed  that  the  river  may  be  improved  so  as  to  render 
navigation  to  Callvillc  practicable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  especially 
when  boats  sach  as  are  used  npon  the  upper  Missouri,  and  upon  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  are  introduced.  In  the  event  of  success,  trade  will  be 
made  one  of  large  profit,  not  only  seeming  the  transportation  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  silver  and  copper  ores,  but  of  supplies  for  all  of  Arizona  north  of  the 
Gila,  for  Utah,  and  for  parts  of  Montana.  The  merchants  of  San  Francisco, 
conceding  the  importance  of  the  river  as  a  channel  of  trade,  have  lately  held 
several  meetings  to  encourage  navigation,  and  to  call  general  attention  to  the 
practicability  of  the  same. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  held  September  27,  1867, 
G.  W.  Gilmore,  esq.,  submitted  the  following  report  of  observations  upon  the 
Colorado  river,  chiefly  made  during  the  trip  of  the  steamer  Esmeralda,  Captain 
Rogers,  in  November,  1866 : 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Yuma. — For  the  whole  of  this  distance  the  river  mxis  through  sn 
open  countiy,  presenting  on  either  side  wide  stretches  of  bottom  lands,  covered  with  ^W^ 
tion  and  abondantlj  supplied  with  timber,  mostly  cottonwood,  willow  and  mesqnite.  The 
Indians  who  live  along  tne  river  cultivate  the  lana  to  some  extent,  producing  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  squashes,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Occasionally  a  fittie 
barley  and  wheat  are  planted,  which  always  appear  to  yield  well. 

Ahiout  60  miles  above  Port  Isabel,  tule  lands  commence,  extending  along  the  river  on  eitber 
side  for  a  distance  of  20  or  25  miles,  and  back  from  the  river  to  a  great  width— on  the  west 
shore  said  to  bo  in  places  20  or  30  miles  in  width.  These  tule  lands  are  dry  enough  for  cul- 
tivation, and  hold  out  promise  of  great  fertility.  Above  the  tules  the  land  is  again  higher, 
like  that  below,  covered  with  vegetation  and  trees,  and  more  or  less  cultivated  by  the  Indiana 
up  to  Fort  Yuma. 

For  the  whole  of  these  175  miles  the  river  has  a  very  crooked  and  winding  course,  aver- 
agiLg  in  width  probably  half  a  mile ;  and  this  average  width,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  it 
retains  for  the  entire  distance  up  to  Callville,  varied  from  time  to  time  by  ban  and  bends, 
or  bv  its  passage  through  mountain  cailons  and  rocky  obstmctions. 

The  tioe  ebbs  and  flows  for  30  or  35  miles  above  Port  Isabel  in  ordinary  etag^  of  the  river, 
and  for  this  distance  on  the  flood  tide  salt  water  is  found. 

At  the  rise  of  water  the  river  will  perhaps,  on  the  average  between  Fort  Yuma  and  tbo 
mouth,  be  five  to  six  feet  above  low  water  level— the  rise  lessening  towards  Port  IsabeL 

The  channel,  sometimes  on  one  shore,  sometimes  on  the  other,  has  a  width  varying  from 
one^ghth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet.  I1ie 
only  obstructions  of  uote  in  the  entire  distance  to  Fort  Yuma  are  two  sand-bars,  which  at 
times  have  not  over  two  feet  of  water  upon  them,  and  are  frequently,  in  low  stages  of  water, 
consequently  troublesome.  It  often  happens  that  thesf>  bars  are  washed  awav  and  changed 
suddenly  by  the  current.  In  one  instance,  during  a  single  night,  a  bar  with  but  two  feet  of 
water  upon  it  disappeared,  and  10  feet  of  water  were  found  next  day  in  its  place. 

Fort  Yuma  to  La  Paz. — The  river  continues  very  crooked,  having  about  the  same  aver- 
age width  and  depth  of  channel.  There  are  perhaps  three  bars  which  may  be  called  bad  iu 
low  water,  though  these  are  frequently  cat  away  by  the  current  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  water 
upon  them. 

At  high  stages  of  water  great  changes  take  place  in  the  channel.  The  banks  are  of  light- 
colored  adobe  soil;  they  were  in  some  places  auring  last  season's  unusually  high  water  cat 
away  for  a  mile  directly  into  the  land,  changing  the  course  of  the  river  to  that  extent,  bat 
leaving  a  new  channel  quite  equal  to  the  old.  This  cutting  occurs  at  bends  of  the  river  in 
the  bottom  lands,  which,  as  below  Fort  Yuma,  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  timber;  the 
trees  of  the  varieties  already  named  are  suitable  for  fuel,  and  are  of  very  rapid  growth.  It 
is  found  that  upon  now  lands  formed  by  the  cuttings  of  the  river  cottonw(K>d,  willow,  and 
mesquite  trees  will  be  produced  in  three  years  lar^e  enough  to  cut  for  fuel. 

Fertile  bottom  lands  extend  with  little  interruption  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Fort 
Yuma  to  the  Barriers — the  first  rapids  on  the  river,  situated  about  half-wav  to  La  Paa.  Here 
a  range  of  broken  mountains  approaches  the  river  on  either  side,  and  its  channel  passes 
between  high  rocks,  which  contract  it  and  ^ive  it  a  current  more  rapid  and  difficult  to  make 
head  against  than  any  other  rapid  on  the  nver  excepting  the  Roann^  rapids.  At  the  Bar- 
riers there  aro  two  channels.  The  one  used  at  low  water  is  about  100  teet  wide  at  that  stage, 
the  current  flowing  through  smooth,  deep,  and  very  rapid.  The  rapids  are  short,  probably 
500  yards,  moro  or  less.    The  other  channel,  used  when  the  river  is  up,  is  wider  and  easier. 

After  passing  the  Barriers,  the  mesa,  an  elevated  gravelly  plateau,  generally  barren,  nearly 
up  to  the  river  in  many  places,  breaking  the  bottom  lands,  and  forming  the  banks  for  spaces 
sometimes  of  hal  f  a  mile,  at  others  of  two  or  three  miles  along  its  course.  Occasionally  the  mesa 
will  form  one  shoro  of  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two,  while  on  the  other  will  be  a  fine  open  bot- 
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torn.  This  mesa,  where  it  slrikes  the  river,  is  usaallj  20  to  30  feet  above  the  water.  It  is 
never  overflowed,  and  during  the  mosquito  season  tlie  Indians  live  upon  it  to  avoid  those 
insects,  which  are  exceedinfjfly  troublesome  upon  the  lower  lands.  All  the  waj  from  Fort 
Ynma  to  La  Paz  the  mesa  can  be  seen  from  the  river  in  the  distance,  borderins:  the  bottom 


and  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  whose  villages  are  occasionally  seen  along  the  river  shore. 
Trees  are  quite  abundant  for  most  of  the  distance,  and  plenty  of  fuel  to  be  had.  Fuel  cut 
by  the  Indians  is  not  very  ffood,  as  they  usually  take  only  dead  trees  or  drittwood,  instead 
of  cutting  live  trees  and  piling  the  wood  to  dry.  Driftwood  upon  the  lower  river  is  mostly 
of  the  lighter  woods  that  grow  there ;  while  upon  the  upper  waters  it  is  of  wood  having  good 
substance  for  fuel. 

Above  the  Barriers  is  the  well-known  rancho  of  William  Rhodes,  extending  16  miles  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  land  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  sustains  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  which  thrive  remarkably  well. 

La  Paz  to  Mohave  CaSon.— The  character  of  the  river  is  a  little  changed  in  these  100 
miles.  It  has  a  width  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  ranging  from 
four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet,  with  occasional  bars  having,  say,  30  inches  of  water  upon 
them.  It  is  much  less  crooked  than  below.  There  is  generally  a  good  wide  channel  with 
a  pretty  rapid  current,  and  occasionally  a  short  bend  which,  at  high  water,  will  cause  a 
powerful  eddy,  a  little  dangerous  for  a  steamboat  of  insufficient  power.  There  is,  however, 
no  broken  water,  and  no  dangerous  rocks  are  to  be  found. 

The  valley  described  in  the  last  section  extends,  with  little  change  of  character,  up  to 
Mohave  canon.  About  30  miles  above  I^a  Paz  the  Chimahueva  mountains  approach  to 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  open  country  lymg  about 
their  base.  In  these  mountains  are  copper  mines  which  promise  to  become  very  productive 
whenever  work  upon  them,  now  suspenaed,  shall  bo  resumed.  After  passing  Williams  Fork, 
situated  about  80  miles  above  La  Paz,  there  is  a  distance  of  id  or  20  miles  to  Mohave  canon, 
through  which  the  river  passes,  cutting  its  way  for  eight  or  nine  miles  through  a  high  ran^ 
of  mountains ;  flowing  partly  between  immense  precipices  of  rock,  rising  nearly  perpendic- 
ular from  its  sides,  and  partly  between  masses  of  broken  rocks  and  mountains.  The  chan* 
nel,  however,  is  of  good  width  and  depth,  free  from  dangerous  rocks,  and  with  deep  water 
close  up  to  the  rocky  shores,  against  which  a  steamboat's  guards  will  touch  while  the  hull  is 
in  clear  water,  free  irom  projecting  points  of  rock.  This  feature  is  constantly  to  be  observed 
upon  the  Colorado  in  places  where  it  passes  between  shores  of  rock,  and  is  a  most  favorable 
circumstance  for  steamboat  navigation. 

Mohave  Canon  to  Hardy ville.— Above  the  canon  the  valley  aeain  presents  itself, 
differing  little  in  character  until  reaching  Fort  Mohave,  about  30  miles  above.  For  this  dis- 
tance the  bottom  lands  prevail,  bordered  in  the  distance  by  the  mesa,  which  occasionally 
comes  up  and  skirts  the  river  for  short  distances  and  then  again  recedes,  leaving  long,  wide 
stretches  of  low  lands  covered  with  vegetation,  and  producing  the  same  timber  as  that  found 
lower  down  the  river.  Upon  the  east  side  of  the  river  a  few  Mohave  Indiaus  are  scattered  ; 
on  the  west,  a  small  number  of  the  Chimahueva  tribe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  farmiug 
land  lying  between  the  canon  and  the  fort,  some  of  which  is  already  occupied  by  Americans. 
Here  was  located  the  Philadelphia  rancho,  occupying  several  miles  along  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  Of  this  rancho  a  large  part  has  been  washed  away  and  lost  by  the  cutting  out  of  the 
river  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

After  passing  Fort  Mohave  the  shores  change.  Low  mesas,  producing  a  little  vegetation, 
form  the  banks  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  except  when  occasionally  broken  by  small  bot- 
toms of  good  laod,  some  of  them  occupied  bv  a  few  Indians.  Scarcely  any  timber  is  seen 
upon  the  river  from  the  fort  up  to  Cottonwood  island.  What  little  formerly  grew  upon  this 
part  of  the  river  has  been  moslly  cut  off. 

For  the  60  miles  from  Mohave  canon  to  Hardyville  there  is  nothing  serious  to  impede 
navigation.  The  river  is  much  straighter  than  in  the  lower  parts,  and  has  no  sharp  bends 
and  no  bad  bars.  In  some  places  a  strong  current  is  encountered,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  a  steamboat.  The  average  width  of  the  river  continues  about  half  a  mile.  The  chan- 
nel in  width  and  depth  is  about  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

Hardyville  to  Cottonwood  Island.— The  shores  C3ntiaue  of  low  mesas  on  each 
side.  There  is  very  little  timber  to  bo  seen.  Hero  and  there  is  a  small  opening  of  arable 
land,  breaking  the  line  of  the  mesa.  A  few  Indians  of  the  Mohave  and  Chimahueva  tribes 
are  found  upon  the  banks.  The  country  generally  presents  a  poor  and  barren  aspect,  but 
in  a  few  places  upon  the  small  bottoms  farms  might  be  cultivated.  A  trifliug  amount  of 
firewood  can  yet  l>6  had  upon  this  portion  of  the  river. 

For  this  distance  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  quite  straight.  Its  bends  are  long  and  easy, 
and  it  offers  every  facility  for  navigation.  The  few  bars  found  have  sufficient  water  upon 
them  even  at  low  stages.  Some  places  are  to  be  passed  where  there  is  a  quick  current,  but 
there  is  no  obstruction  to  navigation  until  the  head  of  Cottonwood  island  is  reached.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  sand-bar  upon  which  the  depth  of  water  frequently  changes,  and  which 
is  said  might  sometimes  in  low  water  prove  troublesome.    When  the  Esmeralda  crossed  it 
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there  were  five  feet  of  water  upon  it,  and  tbat  at  a  low  sta^  of  the  river.  The  river  coo- 
tinues  about  half  a  mile  in  average  width,  and  the  channel  about  the  same  in  depUi  aad 
width  as  in  the  lower  river — ranging  say  from  fonr  and  one-half  to  eight  feet  deep  m  moit 

Cottonwood  island,  aboat  10  miles  long  hy  an  averajre  of  about  three  miles  wide,  is  a  fine, 
level  island,  fertile  and  covered  with  grass,  and  having  considerable  timber.  Claimi  ire 
paid  to  have  been  located  upon  the  land,  bat  it  is  yet  unoccupied.  On  the  main  land  od 
both  sides  of  the  river  opposite  Cottonwood  island  are  fine  bottom  lands,  with  good  grass. 

A  large  quantity  of  dnftwood  of  superior  kind  for  fuel,  composed  mainly  of  |)itch-pineiuid 
codar,  every  year  lodges  at  the  head  and  along  the  sides  of  the  island — sufficient,  nerbsps, 
alone,  if  taken  care  of,  to  furnish  the  fuel  for  years  to  steamboats  pMssing  on  the  CaIWilI« 
route.  An  immense  quanti^  of  this  wood  was  upon  the  island,  estimatea  at  several  thoo- 
sand  cords.  The  entire  head  of  the  island  seemea  to  be  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  and  sud 
washed  in  between  them.  The  driftwood  consists  of  trees,  much  broken  up,  of  variois 
sizes,  not  usually  exceeding  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Cottonwood  Island  to  Callville. — In  these  60  miles  lure  found  the  following  pointi 
of  interest : 

Round  island,  four  miles  above  Cottonwood  island. 

El  Dorado  canon,  five  or  six  miles  above  Round  island 10  mDea 

Tbocave,  five  miles  from  El  Dorado  cniion 15  " 

Roaring  rapids,  two  or  three  miles  above  thecave 18  " 

[Explorers*  rock  is  six  miles  above  Roaring  rapids.] 

Black  canon,  20  miles  above  Roaring  rapids 38  ** 

Callville,  20  or  22  miles  above  Black  canon 60  "* 

From  Cottonwood  island  to  Round  island,  (four  miles,)  there  is  nothing  serious  to  ioipeds 
navigation.    The  channel  is  good,  though  occasionally  somo  ** strong  water**  is  met  with. 

At  the  point  where  £1  Donulo  canon  empties  into  the  Colorado,  (nve  miles  above  Roond 
island,)  mountains  and  high  broken  lands  commence,  and  continue  to  border  the  river  antil 
the  Black  canon  is  passed,  a  distanco  of  probably  28  or  30  miles. 

From  Round  island  to  El  Dorado  canon,  (five  or  six  miles,)  the  channel  continues  good, 
and  without  obstruction,  except  occasional  *'  swift  places**  of  no  great  moment. 

After  passing  El  Dorado  canon,  and  until  Roaring  rapids  are  reached,  (a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles,)  the  channel  continues  good,  with  smooth  water,  but  a  quicker  cunent.  No 
impediment  is  found  here  that  could  be  at  all  serious  in  any  stage  of  the  water  until  arrival 
at  the  famous  Roaring  rapids. 

These  rapids  arc  caused  by  bars,  composed  of  rock,  gravel,  and  boulders,  which  make  ont 
obliquely  from  each  side  of  the  river  toward  the  centre.  The  current  striking  these  bars  is 
deflected  with  a  strong  swell  or  roll  from  each  bank  towards  the  middle  of  the  channel.  These 
swells  cause  the  water  to  break  where  they  meet,  and  the  water  has  then  a  straight  rspi4 
shoot  down  the  contracted  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  With  the  lead  no  bottom  conld 
be  found  in  the  rapids.  The  water  appeared  very  deep,  probably  as  much  as  30  feet.  The 
rapid  water  may  w  altogether  5C0  yards  in  extent,  but  of  this  the  great  obstruction  is  foond 
in  only  200  to  300  feet;  there  the  straight  rapid  shoot  above  described  is  located.  In  th^w 
200  to  300  fc«t  the  descent  of  the  water  is  plainly  perceptible  to  the  eye.  By  the  use  of  a 
water-level  it  was  found  to  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  feet  in  the  distance  named.  There 
is  a  rock  hero  standing  about  ^ve  feet  out  of  water,  which  is  probably  covered  when  thcTivcr 
is  high,  but  is  easily  avoided,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  run  upon  it,  as  the  swell  and 
the  courso  of  the  current  would  set  a  boat  away  from  it. 

To  pass  the  200  to  300  feet  of  rapid  broken  water  described,  the  Esmeralda  placed  a  ring- 
bolt in  the  rocks  above,  (the  only  ring-bolt  used  on  the  trip,)  and  ran  aline  800  feet  in  length 
to  it.  This  line  was  taken  to  the  steam  capstan  on  the  sm^le  purchase,  and  the  steamboat 
was  run  up  the  800  feet  to  the  ring-bolt  in  seven  minutes  easily,  and  without  apparent  stiaia. 
For  perhaps  Uiree-fourths  of  the  tSiO  feet  the  steamboat  slowly  backed  her  wheel  to  keep  her 
head  right. 

After  running  the  Esmeralda  up,  the  line  was  taken  to  the  loaded  bargee,  which  was  hauled 
up  in  about  30  minutes,  using  the  three-fold  purchase  upon  the  capstan.  At  this  time  the 
river  was  at  a  low  stage,  probably  nearly  as  low  as  it  usually  gets. 

fVom  Roaring  rapids  to  Black  canon,  (about  20  miles,)  there  are  a  number  of  rapids.  Of 
these  only  three  are  of  any  consequence,  and  in  them  the  water  scarcely  breaks  at  all.  At 
the  rapids  the  shores  were  always  rocky,  but  there  was  ample  width  in  the  channel  to  dear  all 
rocks,  which  were  generally  above  water.  Explorers*  rock,  situated  in  this  portion  of  the 
river,  is  near  mid-cnannel,  and  is  seldom  or  never  seen  above  water.  Its  position,  however, 
is  well  known,  and  there  is  little  danger  from  it,  as  there  is  about  ]00  feot  of  clear  channel- 
wav  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  river  runs  with  a  still  slow  current. 

Black  canon,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination,  is  fix>m  8  to  10  miles  in  length.  In  the 
canon  the  river  has  an  average  width  of  perhaps  200  feet  It  is  here  a  still  ^p  streain, 
flowing  smoothly,  but  not  very  rapidly,  between  bold  rocks,  which,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
way,  rise  in  precipitous  walls  to  an  immense  height  above  the  water.  The  cSiannel  is  free 
from  rocks  from  tshore  U>  tshote.  and  has  no  sudden  or  short  turns.    The  Esmeralda  towed 
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the  b»r|fe  through  Um  cauon,  not  numiog  a  liM  mor*  Hmn  «mc«  or  tvriee,  and  that  only  to 
save  fuel. 

Leaviug  Black  canon,  the  country  aeain  bceomes  open,  with  occasional  bottom  lancb  and 
graas  on  either  side,  up  U>  Vegas  Wash,  six  or  oight  miles  distant.  The  river  resumes  its 
avenge  width  of  about  half  a  mile ;  it  mns  with  smooth  water,  but  a  strong  current,  to  make 
head  against  which  the  Esmeralda  constantly  run  lines.  The  lines  were,  however,  only  used 
to  economize  fuel,  which  must  have  been  freely  otcd  to  propol  the  boat  against  the  quick 
current.  Only  the  single  capstan  was  used.  No  bars  or  rapids  were  found  between  Black 
canon  and  Vegas  Wash.  The  channel  was  in  width  ai»d  depth  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
lower  river.    A  small  tribe  of  Indians  live  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

From  Vegas  Wash  toCallville.  (12  to  15  miles,)  the  Colorado  has  a  smooth  slack  current, 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  country  along  the  river  is  mostly  mesa  and  sand,  but  with  con- 
siderable land  that  seemed  fi(  for  cultivation.  A  few  Indians  are  living  upon  this  section. 
There  is  searcel^  any  timber  growing  from  Black  canon  toCallville,  (what  was  seen  was  wil- 
low and  mesqmte, )  but  a  little  drift-wood  kidges  along  the  banks  for  the  whole  distance. 
B««ides  what  the  Esmeralda  used,  she  left  about  enough  of  this  dnft-wood  for  one  more 
tiip  up. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  the  Colorado  above  Callville.  Information  obtained  showed  that  a  steam- 
boat might  possibly  be  takeu  up,  with  difficulty,  to  a  point  30  miles  higher,  but  that  there, 
owing  to  the  crooks  in  the  river,  she  would  be  but  eight  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line  by  land 
from  Callville.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mormon  agent,  stated  thai  thres  men,  at  different  times,  and 
each  ignorant  of  the  other's  proceedings,  had  been  sent  by  Brigliam  Young  from  Salt  Lake, 
to  examine  the  river  and  adjacent  country ;  and  that  each  had  separately  reported  that  Call- 
ville must  be  the  head  of  navigation. 

The  Cave. — Two  or  three  miles  below  Roaring  rapids,  and  in  sight  of  them,  the  river  at 
a  bend  strikes  the  face  of  a  steep  rocky  mountain.  The  action  of  the  water  has  here  scooped 
or  hollowed  out  a  very  remarkable  cave,  about  70  feet  in  width  at  its  entrance,  extending 
directly  into  the  rock  for  about  200  feel?  and  having  a  height  of  perhaps  50  or  GO  feet.  The 
current  setting  into  and  out  of  this  cave  carries  in  and  deposits  suflicieut  drid-wood  to  keep 
it  full  to  extreme  high -water  mark.    When  the  Esmeralda  stopped  here  for  wood  it  was  found 

Eiled  io  to  the  height  of  20  feet  above  the  then  stage  of  water,  filling  the  cave  to  about  that 
eigbt  for  nearly  toe  whole  extent.  It  is  supposea  that  if  the  cave  were  cleared  out  every* 
year,  it  would  be  filled  afresh  by  the  season's  drift.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  valuable  the  cave  may  become  to  a  steamboat  lino  to  Callville.  There  are  high 
grounds  near  by  upon  which  the  wood,  when  taken  out.  could  be  safely  piled. 

G^KBRAL  Observations  upon  the  River,  &;c.— The  average  current  of  the  Colorado  at 
ordinary  low  stages,  where  no  contraction  or  special  obstruction  exists,  may  be  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  At  h;gh  water  it  is  of  course  more  rapid.  Against  such  a  current 
the  Esmeralda,  when  under  way,  towing  a  loaded  barcre,  would  make  about  40  miles  per  day 
from  point  to  point,  running  only  during  daylight.  When  regular  navigation  is  established 
boats  will  undoubtedly  run  day  and  night,  except  that  when  reaching  any  difficult  place  at 
night  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  daylight,  to  pass.  At  least  this  will  be  the  case  for  tba 
greater  part  of  the  passage  to  Callville,  say  irom  Port  Isabel  to  £1  Dorado  canon,  distance 
about  350  miles.  Whenever  steamboats  get  to  running  frequently  and  regularly,  the  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  sand  upon  the  bars  will,  it  is  believed,  keep  them  washing  away,  so  that 
a  good  depth  of  water  may  always  be  found  upon  them.  A  steamboat  for  the  Callville  trade 
should  liavo  an  18-inch  cylinder,  draw  not  over  20  inches,  and  bo  not  over  140  feet  in  length, 
with  a  large  stem  wheel.  A  boat  like  this  wculd  go  from  Point  Isabel  to  Callville,  with  a 
barge  in  tow  cnrryin^  200  tons  of  goods,  in  14  days,  running  only  by  daylight,  at  almost  any 
stage  of  the  river.  When  boats  of  this  description  are  placed  upon  the  river,  the  trips  will  be 
made  with  the  same  regularitv  and  certainty  as  on  the  rivers  ot  California.  Up  to  this  time 
there  has  never  been  a  suitable  boat  on  the  Colorado.  All  are  deficient  in  power  and  size, 
and  some  draw  too  much  water.  The  Indiana  living  along  the  whole  length  of  the  river  are 
iriandly  and  peaceable. 

Rtmgk  titiwiaU  ofduUnuM, 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Yuma 17&niile8. 

Fort  Yuma  to  La  Paz,  175  miles 350 

La  Paz  to  Williams  Fork,  80  miles 430 

Williams  Fork  ;  >  Mobave  caiion,  18  miles 45(X 

Mohave  canon  to  ilardyville,  60  miles 510 

llardyviUe  to  Cottonwood  island,  30  miles 540 

Cottonwood  island  to  Callville,  60  miles 600 

Other  Statements. — At  the  same  public  meeting,  R.  G.  Sneath.esq.,  of  San  Francisco, 
said  be  believed  that  freight  could  be  put  down  at  Callville  for  four  cents  p^r  pound,  and 
Uiat  a  chance  was  now  o&ied  to  supply  125,000  to  130,000  people  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  they  ought  to  take  advantage  ot  it.  In  answer  to  question  put  by  the  chairman,  he 
said  that  he  believed  that  it  would  take  firom  30  to  60  days  to  run  a  cargo  through  to  Call- 
ville. It  woulcf  have  to  be  transhipped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
transfer  it  again  to  a  powerful  boat  below  the  rapids. 
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Captain  Rogers  iaid,  as  far  as  his  knowledga  went  there  was  no  particnlar  trouble  inliaTi 
gaticg  tiio  river.  Tliere  was  a  scarcity  of  wood  tor  bO  miles  below  Callville,  but  the  Mor- 
mons told  him  that  there  was  a  mountain  at  the  baek  of  that  place  where  there  was  plenty 
of  wood,  which  coald  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  say  about  $7  per  cord.  Wood  could  m 
proenred  the  whole  length  of  the  river  for  from  |3  to  ft  per  cord,  and  bv  cutting  it  then- 
selves,  for  us.  He  thought  that  when  proper  arrangements  were  perfected  the  trip  conld  be 
nade  inside  of  15  days.  The  expense  of  mnninff  a  steamer  was  less  there  than  here ;  it  did 
not  cost  nearly  so  much  on  the  Colorado  as  on  toe  Sacramento  river.  Labor  and  wood  were 
cheaper  there.  They  pay  $50  per  month  to  men  on  the  Sacramento,  and  on  the  Colorado 
only  |25 ;  tbey  pay  fo  per  cora  for  wood  on  the  former  river,  aud  only  $3  on  the  latter. 

Captain  Rogers,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  that  the  currents  were  stronger  and  not  so 
regular,  on  the  Colorado,  than  on  the  Sacramento,  but  there  was  deeper  water  on  the  former. 
There  were  no  sand-bars  to  speak  of  above  Fort  Mohave,  and  the  nver  was  not  practically 
more  difficult  to  navigate  than  the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri.  Hie  had  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  it  would  prove  the  best  paying  institution  on  the  coast ;  it  would  certainly  pay 
better  than  the  Sacramento  river.* 
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CENTRAL   ARIZONA. 

It  was  not  until  18G2  and  1863  that  an  attempt  was  made  thoroughly  to 
explore  Central  Arizona.  Whipple  and  Beale  had  ci'osijied  l>y  the  35th  pandlel ; 
Anbry  and  Leroux  had  seen  something  of  the  Salt  and  Verde  rivers,  the  chief 
northern  tiibutaries  of  the  Gila ;  but  no  one  had  attempted  more  than  a  hurried 
passage  through  the  countir,  although  all  believed  it  to  be  rich  in  the  precious 
ores.  Late  in  1862,  or  early  in  1863,  Powel  or  Pauline  Weaver,  a  noted  moun- 
tain man,  who  had  crossed  Arizona  by  the  Gila  as  early  as  1832,  was  attracted 
by  the  placers  at  La  Paz  to  look  for  others  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
started  with  a  party  of  men  for  exploration.  He  found  what  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Weaver  dig&^ings,  near  Antelope  Hill  and  the  town  of  Weaver, 
some  sixty  miles  sonth  of  the  present  tovvn  of  Prescott.  About  the  same  time 
Joseph  Walker,  another  well-known  and  veteran  pioneer,  arrived  at  Pima  Vil- 
lages with  a  party  of  gold  hunters,  and  determined  to  go  north  to  see  what  the 
unexplored  country*  from  which  the  Indians  had  often  brought  fabulous  reports, 
really  contained  in  the  way  of  precious  metals.  This  party  discovered  and 
ascended  the  Hassyampa,  one  of  the  main  streams  of  Central  Arizona,  which 
has  its  rise  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Prescott,  and  runs  nearly 
south  until  it  sinks  in  the  desert  some  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Wicken- 
burg.  Part  of  the  Walker  party  went  to  the  Weaver  diggings,  where  on  the 
top  of  Antelope  Hill,  in  a  most  i-emarkable  position,  Mr.  Bnelhug  discovered  a 

*  Although  thtt  dcticriptlon  gtven  of  the  Colorado  river  In  the  above  report  it  rabatantially  correct  ao  far  at 
relatea  to  it«  general  featnreii,  the  difncnitiet  of  Ittt  navigation  are  conaiderabljr  underrated.  It  ahonld  be 
bomfl  tn  mind  that  these  repreientatlont  are  made  by  partiea  Interested  in  getting  up  a.icbeine  to  ■eonrc  the 
Utah  trade.  So  far  from  the  depth  of  water  being  greater  on  the  Colorado  than  on  the  Saeramento,  my  own 
experience  trom  Fort  Mojave  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  aU  the  testimony  I  have  been  enabl«^  d  to  gather  on  the  snb- 
jectt  ftimish  direct  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  depth  at  the  ordinary  low  stage  ou  the  Colorado  U  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  on  the  bars.  In  January.  1865,  the  Cocopah,  under  command  of  Captain  Kobinsoo, 
one  of  the  most  experionced  pilots  on  the  river,  was  nearly  two  months  making  the  trip  firom  Fort  Yuma  to 
Fort  Mojave,  and  the  draught  of  this  boat  was  not  over  24  inches.  She  was  oompellod  to  transfer  oil  hwr  freight 
to  barges  after  patwing  Lti  Paz.  On  the  return  trip  from  Fort  Mojave  to  Fort  Ynma,  wlthoat  an v  frei^t 
whatever,  sho  took  nine  days  to  make  a  distance  of  less  than  300  miles  down  stream.  The  great  difBcoiiy 
arises  from  the  constant  shifting  of  the  channels,  caused  by  the  caving  of  banks,  deposits  of  sand  In  new 

S laces,  and  coDsequcnt  changes  In  the  direction  of  the  current.  It  Is  a  peculiarity  of  tb^  river  thai  any 
nprovement  made  in  the  way  of  dams,  wingi^,  or  weirs  mnst,  from  it«  very  nature,  bo  of  temporary  beneflL 
The  natural  laws  which  govern  this  stream  are  constantly  in  operation.  New  caves  in  the  ailaviol  baaks 
throw  the  current  out  of  the  existing  channels ;  and  even  where  this  cannot  occur,  there  are  always  new 
deposits  of  sand  made  al  their  lower  extremity,  thus  creating  new  obstacles.  The  Roaring  Rapida  form  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  navigation  beyond  that  point,  but  it  would  bo  leas  difBcult  to  make  a  permanent 
Improrement  there,  where  the  banks  are  rocky,  than  In  the  long  stretcheM  of  tbe  river  below,  where  the  banks 
are  composed  of  sand.  It  certainly  reqnlres  something  more  than  the  nnxapported  statement  of  on  interested 
party,  however  reliable,  to  Jnstify  the  assertion  that  the  Colorado  Is  superior  to  the  Sacramento  as  a  navignblo 
stream,  or  tliat  ii  con  ever  compete  with  the  latter  river  in  the  extent  or  vaJne  of  its  trade.  ^  Tboro  la  naithier 
the  population  nor  the  natural  facilities  to  fnstify  such  a  conclusion.  Small  steamers  may  poasiblr  be  eon> 
stmeted  to  navigate  the  Colorado  to  greater  advantage  than  those  now  In  use,  bat  I  am  deurly  of  <^iiiion  that 
no  extenalve  trade  will  eucr  be  carried  on  with  Salt  Lake  City  by  ^he  way  of  CallTille J.  R.  B< 
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large  quantity  of  gold,  much  of  it  in  pieees  of  unusual  size.  One  nugget  weigh- 
ing a  half  pound  was  taken  oat.  Much  of  the  mineral  was  dug  out  with  com- 
mon jack-knivesy  and  one  man  is  said  to  have  taken  out  $4,000  in  a  single  day. 
It  is  the  common  impression  that  if  water  could  be  had  at  the  top  of  the  mouu' 
tain  much  of  the  soil  would  pay  very  richly.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been 
done,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  taken  out  along  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  mining  towfi  of  Weaver  is  located. 

The  Walker  party  gi]adually  ascended  to  Hassyampa,  finding  gold  at  nearly 
every  point,  and  in  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864  taking  possession  of  the  Lynx 
or  Walker  Creek  diggings,  (ten  miles  east  of  Prescott,)  from  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  little,  if  any,  less  than  a  half  million  of  dollara  have  been  taken. 
They  also  gathered  much  gold  on  Big  Bug  creek,  four  miles  east  of  Lynx  creek. 
As  the  placers  were  pretty  well  worked  the  miners  began  to  look  for  quartz 
veins,  and  found  no  lack  of  them.  All  along  the  Hassyampa,  upon  the  Agua 
Frio,  a  parallel  sti^m  of  considerable  size,  upon  Lynx  creek,  Big  Bug,  Turkey 
creek,  and  indeed  upon  nearly  all  the  streams  of  Central  Arizona  lodes  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  were  found.  In  the  excitement  a  great  many  were  named 
and  recorded  which  have  no  value. 

General  view  of  the  Pkescott  region  op  country.* — ^There  are  three 
elevated  ranges  of  mountains  preserving  an  approximate  parallelism  and  trend- 
ing in  general  north  and  south.  Between  them  are  wide  merid^nal  depressions, 
occupied  by  grass  plains. 

The  eastern  range  is  called  the  1'onto  Plateau,  and  is  composed  of  horizontal 
stmta  of  lime  and  sandstone,  resting  upon  the  sui'farce  of  a  broken  granite  sys- 
tem. The  surface  or  summit  of  the  chain  is  quite  evenly  level,  a  plateau  of  fif- 
teen miles  wide  and  over  a  hundred  long  covered  with  pines.  West  of  this  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Tonto  or  Prescott  plains,  lies  the  Sierra  Priota;  a  con- 
tinuous elevated  ridge  of  about  60  miles  in  length. 

Westward  again  is  the  Skull  mountain  chain,  a  less  important  formation. 

These  will  be  described  separately. 

The  broad  valleys  between  the  two  first  ranges  open  northward  and  connect 
with  the  great  Val  de  China,  which  lies  beyond,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by 
escarped  mural  edge  of  the  great  Plateau  or  Colorado  Mesa,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  mass  of  the  Aztec  mountains.  This  extended  valley  or  plain  system  is  all 
oonneoted,  and  the  entire  diainage  empties  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Tonto 
mountains  into  the  west  branch  of  the  Rio  Verde. 

The  valley  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  Piieta  dmins  the  Williams  fork. 

The  Tonto  Plateau. — This  singular  table  range  is  unlike  most  chains  in 
Arizona.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  grand  Mesa;  its  summit  being  on  the  exact 
level  of  the  plateau,  and  only  separated  from  it  on  the  east  by  the  deeply  crowded 
canon  of  the  Rio  Verde.  This  stream  has  cut  down  a  valley  of  about  3,000  feet 
deep,  and  thus  isolated  the  Tonto  range,  leaving  it  as  an  outlying  strip  of 
plateau,  having  the  aspect  from  the  country  on  either  side  of  a  true  range.  The 
excavation  of  vast  valleys  on  its  western  side  have  left  a  high  escarpment  of  it9 
strata  on  that  flank. 

Along  its  base,  where  the  erosim  has  cut  deepest,  granite  cones  of  the  under- 
lying system  are  laid  bare,  curiously  varying  the  general  aspect. 

Tiie  exact  limit  of  this  table  in  its  southern  extension  is  not  yet  known,  but 
like  the  Sierra  Prieta  it  must  finally  sink  under  the  low  plains  of  the  Rio  Salado 
and  Gila. 

Its  summit  is  about  8,000  feet  high,  rising  at  the  northern  end  to  nearly  9,000 
above  sea  level.  Forests  of  pinus  Fremontiana  and  pinus  ponderosa  grow  in 
considerable  extent  over  its  more  elevated  poi*tions,  and  a  most  luxuriant  growth 

■    ^  ' '        '        ' 

*  Report  of  Clarence  King.  esq.,  of  the  State  peolofi^ical  survey  of  California,  to  Colonol 
R.  8.  WilliamBon  on  the  geological  feataros  of  ^rtbern  Arizona. 
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of  bunch  and  gramma  grasses  is  every^ere  found.  Water  is  rare  except  in  tbe 
two  rainy  seasons. 

The  Sierra  Prieta. — -JBy  referring  to  tbe  map,  tbe  geographical  position 
and  extent  of  this  important  claim  will  be  easily  seen.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  notes  on  its  stractnTe,  and  the  distribution  of  waters  and  timber. 

From  onr  elevated  position  npon  one  of  its  culminating  peaks,  we  coiild  look 
down  the  line  of  the  range  and  overlook  a  lar^  portion  of  the  wide-spread  foot- 
hill system.  In  this  description  1  shall  nse  all  the  notes  afterw^ards  made  frora 
other  points  of  view,  both  from  the  valley  of  Kirkland  creek  and  the  summits  of 
the  Aztec  chain. 

Granite  MoxjNTArN,  the  northern  TERMl^"x^s  of  Sierra  Prteta. — ^An 
immense  pile  of  granite  rears  ont  of  the  plains  and  low  foot-hills  which  stretcli 
eastward  and  souUi  from  the  Aztec  mountains.  To  the  eastward  it  presents  a  very 
rugged  front,  deep  scored  by  ravines  and  ribbe<l  by  cragged,  precipitous  spurs.  It 
is  an  elongated  iliass,  ending  northward  in  barren  rock  cones  of  700  or  800  feet  in 
height,  and  on  the  south  extending  into  the  summit  ridge  of  the  chain.  Within 
a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the  base  the  whole  distance  is  occupied  by  low 
ridge-like  masses  of  granite,  which  ai*e  covered  with  immense  detached  boulders 
poised  one  upon  another  in  strange  positions.  Among  these  are  many  egg-shaped 
masses  weighing  80  to  100  tons,  balanced  on  the  small  end. 

General  Structure  of  the  Range. — ^The  granitic  ridge  terminating  in 
the  peak  just  mentioned  extends  southward  for  about  65  miles,  maintaining  an 
average  elevation  of  nearly  8,000  feet,  rising  in  three  conspicuous  places  to  aboat 
9,000  feet  each.  These  are  Granite  mountain,  the  northern  terminus,  Monnt 
Union,  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  and  Bradshaw's  mountain,  its  southern  end. 
Its  average  extention  latterally  is  26  miles.  The  topography  is  comparatively 
simple,  consisting  of  the  central  ridge,  which  is  usually  straight,  and  fixim  which, 
at  right  angles  on  either  side,  project  long  rocky  spurs  descending  at  easy  grades 
to  the  plains  on  both  sides. 

Tabular  masses  of  nearly  horizontal,  sedimentary  rocks  rest  unconformably  on 
the  spurs  in  the  Big  Bug  ^strict,  smith  of  Prcscott,  varying  the  rolling  character 
of  the  surface.  These  isolated  fragments  of  mesas  are,  without  doubt,  relics  of 
the  same  beds  which  form  the  Tonto  and  Colorado  plateau,  and  which  have  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  gi-eat  period  of  erosim,  when  the  main  mass  of  overlying 
rock  was  worn  away  and  earned  off  from  the  granitic  flanks  of  the  Sierro. 
Accompanying  the  granite  is  a  system  of  highly  inclined  (and  even  vertical) 
rocks,  which  strike  with  the  range,  skirting  its  eastern  base,  and  forming  the 
material  of  the  lower  foot-hills.  Southwaid  of  Prescott  this  series  of  rocks  widen, 
and  finally  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  eastern  slope. 

They  are  of  great  importance  geologically,  as  being  the  chief  auriferous  rock 
of  the  region,  and  enclosing,  parallel  with  their  stratification,  the  main  quartz 
lodes  of  the  Pi'escott  and  Big  Bug  districts.  Metamorphic  slates,  mica  sheets 
and  quartzites  are  the  principal  rocks,  but  there  is  interbedded  a  fine  seam  of 
micaceous  oxyd  of  u'on,  a  hematite  of  apparently  great  purity.  This  zone  seems 
to  be  about  15  feet  thick,  and  I  have  traced  its  indications  for  about  17  miles. 
West  of  Mint  valley  it  is  conspicuous  in  a  sharp  purple  outcrop,  which  may  be 
followed  north  and  south  for  several  miles,  dipping  about  85^  to  the  east. 

The  detrital  matter,  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  which  has  been  brought  down  from 
the  slopes  of  the  chain  and  deposited  by  former  torrents  in  valleys  among  the 
lowest  foot-hills,  and  even  out  upon  the  plains,  has,  in  crossing  the  aoriferoos 
zone,  become  mixed  with  its  peculiar  rocks,  and  contains  the  gold  resulting  frora 
tlieir  disintegi'ation  and  decomposition.  These  gravel  deposits  and  stream  sands, 
although  never  (so  far  as  known)  so  rich  as  the  placer  washings  of  Caliltrnia, 
are  yet  sufficiently  charged  with  the  precious  dust  to  pay  for  washing,  especially 
where  water  enough  for  extended  operations  is  present.     It  is  omious  to  olMer\'e 
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nlong  the  placer  grounds  of  this  region  numerooB  obscure  traces  of  the  former 
inhabitants. 

Circalar  moiuids  of  stones  oocnpy  numy  of  the  little  knolls  and  heights  along 
the  streams,  and  everywhere  they  exist  numberless  fragments  of  earthenware 
and  glazed  pottery  are  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface.  That  these  ruins  are  of 
considerable  age  is  proved  by  large  cedar  trees  whose  roots  penetrate  and  embrace 
the  confiised  rock  piles,  and  which,  by  examination  of  the  rings  of  growth/are 
found  to  be,  in  some  cases,  not  less  than  200  years  old.  It  is  firmly  believed 
by  many  placer  miners  that  tlie  gold  ground  has  formerly  been  washed  over. 
This  idea  is  based  on  the  disturbed  podtion  of  the  boulders  and  gravel  in  the 
earth,  and  a  frequent  absence  of  that  regular  bedded  structure  which  materials 
deposited  by  water  generally  have,  and  which  the  digging  over  and  washing  by 
miners  must  obliterate.  It  will  not  be  long  before  tliis  must  be  established  or 
disproven,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  no  implements  would  be  lost  (and 
embedded  in  the  gravel)  by  these  anci^it  miners.  It  will  be  an  interesting  piece 
of  history  if  the  pi-oof  is  finally  found,  that  the  former  inhabitants,  whose  origin 
and  life  and  disappearance  is  so  wrapped  in  mystery,  were,  like  the  present  settlers, 
in  quest  of  gold.  Of  the  metalic  contents  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  little  is  yet  known. 
Gold  is  known  to  exist  in  considemble  amount,  how  richly  and  how  widely  dis-  ^ 
tributed  time  only  can  tell ;  rich  surface  specimens  and  the  exaggerated  ideas 
of  prospectors  U'e,  of  course,  no  more  than  an  indication,  not  even  amounting  te 
a  probability.  That  the  rocks  are  remarkably  rich  in  large  quartz  veins  is  true, 
but  their  characteristics  are  utterly  unknown,  and  the  rich  surface  distribution 
may  not  be  continuous  in  depth. 

Iron  1  have  before  mentioned  as  existing  in  a  bed  of  hematite,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  want  of  coal  forbids  the  extraction  of  this  most  precious  metal.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  the  plateau  strata  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Verde,  and 
which  are  yet  wholly  unexplored,  may  be  found  to  yield  coal.  Silver  is  present 
in  certain  galena  veins  in  workable  percentage.  I  examined,  chemically,  at  Gen- 
eral Mason's  laboratory,  one  specimen  which  contained  over  $400  to  the  ton.  The 
ix>pper  indications  are  frequent,  but  as  yet  no  deposit  has  been  sufficiently  pros- 
pected to  throw  light  on  its  occqi'renco.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  valleys  along 
the  chain  is  often  rich  in  elements  of  fertility,  but  from  the  great  elevation  and 
great  nocturnal  radiation  in  the  dear  summer  months,  it  is  found  that  few  crops 
can  bear  the  rigorous  climate,  frosts  occurring  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

TiHBBR  OF  THE  SiiSBiiA  Pbieta. — ^Ever3rwhere  above  5,000  feet  the  range  is 
hehvily  wooded  with  coniferous  trees,  chiefly  the  piniu  panderosaj  which  ranges 
fi'om  the  elevation  mentioned  quite  to  the  summit.  It  has  about  the  same  habit  of 
growth  as  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  averages  considerably  less  in 
height ;  its  average  is  hardly  over  1 50  feet.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  decidedly 
better  than  in  Califomia,  where,  from  the  long-continued  dry  season,  or  some 
other  powerful  climatic  cause,  the  wood  is  so  brittle  that  a  tree  in  falling  will 
often  break  in  five  or  six  sections. 

All  along  Uie  more  clevateil  parts  of  the  range  are  scattered  groves  of  a  fir, 
fabies  Dai^iassUyJ  and  the  pifion,  fpinus  eduliSyJ  also  a  slender  balsam  fir,  (pro- 
bably picca  grandis.J  The  timber  of  all  these  is  very  good  for  all  the  ordinary 
architectural  purposes. 

A  poplar,  (p.  fremdloideSj)  a  tree  having  a  very  white  bark  and  ragged,  wide 
bmnching  habit,  is  found  on  the  upper  waters  of  all  the  streams,  even  about 
springs  at  the  summit.     Its  timber  is  too  soft  for  most  uses. 

Another  of  the  poplar  family  (a  Cottonwood)  skirts  the  stream  banks  and  beds 
in  their  levels,  and  continues  downward  into  the  extreme  foot-hills  to  the  sinking 
grounds. 

Near  the  lower  limits  of  the  yellow  pine  timber  are  live  oaks  of  two  species, 
generally  too  small  to  be  of  value,  and  a  large  wide-spreading  juniper,  fj,  pachyp- 
iUceaJ    These  last  are  dotted  over  the  fo^-hills  in  open  groves,  and  together 
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with  a  walnut,  which  generally  keeps  the  immediate  vicinity  of  gtreams,  stray 
quite  out  into  the  plains.  For  50  miles  in  lengthy  by  from  16  to  20  broad,  the 
range  is  well  timbered  with  the  above  species,  and  is  decidedly  the  moat  &vored 
region  in  this  respect  within  a  groat  distance.  Very  many  yean  of  settlement 
and  enterprise  would  be  required  to  make  a  serious  inroad  on  this  valuable  wood- 
land, and  unless  the  mines  should  prove  extraordinarily  rich  it  will  always  supply 
a  Ikrge  demand. 

Water  Ststek  of  Sikkba  Pbieta. — Climatic  causes,  which  everywhere 
govern  the  distribution  of  waters,  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  action  in  this 
region.  We  have  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  changes  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  deportment  of  streams. 

In  general,  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  an  immense  precipitation  of 
vapor  over  the  whole  plateau,  which  is  depositod  in  the  form  of  snow  in  heavy 
banks  upon  all  the  mountain  cluuns  and  more  elevated  rolls  of  mesa.  This 
period  is  not  one  of  continuous  cold,  but  is  frequently  broken  by  a  few  days,  or 
even  weeks,  of  mild  weather,  when  the  power  of  the  sun  rapidly  melts  groat 
quantities  of  snow,  and  all  the  brooks  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  are  brimfhll.  The 
clear  nights  during  winter  produce  an  intense  cold,  the  thermometer,  even  at  Pros- 
cott,  several  times  indicating  as  low  as  11^,  Fahrenheit;  the  melting  of  snow  is 
suspended  and  much  of  the  surface  water  frozen  up,  so  that  in  the  morning  the 
stream  is  very  low,  while  by  3  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  it  is  a  torrent. 

The  period  of  winter  is  followed  by  a  warm  spring,  when  the  air,  instead  of 
showing  a  difference  of  only  3°  or  5^  between  wet  and  dry  bulbs,  indicates  28^ 
and  30   of  difference. 

The  mountain  snows  are  rapidly  melted,  and  by  May  are  nearly  disappeared; 
then  the  streams  gradually  lall,  the  volume  of  water  becomes  less  and  less. 
Finally  they  shrink  back  into  the  mountains,  having  an  intermittent  flow,  chiefly 
hidden  undeiiieath  the  rivers  of  sand  which  fill  their  beds.  Constant  and  rapid 
evaporation,  caused  by  the  thii-sty  condition  of  the  heated  air,  renders  the  remain- 
ing waters  alkaline.  This  season  of  dixMights  and  shrunken  streams  gives  way  in 
July  and  August  to  a  second  wet  season,  one  of  copious  summer  showers.  The 
conditions  and  geogn4)hical  extent  of  this  rain-fall  are  not  known. 

Vast  masses  of  cloud  are  almost  daily  condensed  over  the  crest  line  of  the 
Sierra  Prieta,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  drift  eastward.  Similar 
storms  gather  along  the  Aztec  mountains  and  around  the  isolated  volcanic  cones 
of  the  upper  mesa.  This  discharge  of  rain  is  represented  to  be  very  rapid  and 
gi*eat,  and  as  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  display  of  lightning. 

The  coui-se  of  these  storms  seems  to  be,  according  to  general  testimony,  from 
the  Sierra  Prieta  eastward,  and  from  San  Francisco  mountains  sonthward  and 
eastward,  over  the  Megollon  mesa.  This  phenomenon,  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
during  July,  August,  and  early  September,  at  the  very  season  when  over  the 
greater  pai't  of  Arizona  plants  are  dying  of  thirst,  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
vegetation,  redeeming  the  land  within  its  range  from  the  condition  of  a  desert. 
The  infinence  of  this  season  on  the  streams  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  expected, 
from  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  discharge  is  chiefly  over  i^ains,  where 
its  iiTigating  effect  is  seen  in  a  fine  crop  of  grass. 

Water  for  steam  purposes  in  the  mining  region  is  plenty,  if  used  economically, 
throughout  the  whole  Sien*a  Prieta,  but  all  placer  works,  except  single  rockers, 
must  be  suspended  during  about  half  the  year. 

Grass  Plains  near  Pbescott. — ^I'he  streams  which  rise  among  the  volcanic 
group  on  the  Colorado  mesa  join  those  from  the  Aztec  range,  and  have  excavated 
out  of  the  mesa  formations  broad  vallevs,  whose  general  elevation  is  from  5,000 
feet  to  5,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  these  the  largest  is  known  as  tho  Val  de 
China.  Williamson's  valley,  lying  north  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  is  also  coaneeted 
as  an  arm  to  the  Val  de  China,  and  in  the  same  drainage  system  are  the  con- 
nected plains  between  the  Tonto  and  Prieta  ranges.    Taken  U^other  they  foim 
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an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  acres;  add  to  this  about  300,000  acres  of  thinly 
wooded  foot-hills  sorronnding  the  plains,  and,  like  them,  well  supplied  with  grass, 
and  we  have  a  region  of  grass  land  of  nearly  a  million  acres. 

In  the  coldest  winters  snow,  although  on  rare  occasions  quite  covering  this 
ai^ea,  never  lies  more  than  a  few  days. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  Apaches,  stock-raising  is  not  possible,  but  if  the  mines 
should  half  come  up  to  the  wealthy  yield  which  is  confidently  predicted  by  the 
mine  speculators,  both  civil  and  military,  this  vast  stock  range  will  be  a  most 
valuable  accessory  to  the  mining  settlements. 

The  grasses  are  all  of  the  kinds  known  as  bunch  grasses,  never  foiming  turf. 
How  these  would  last  if  eaten  down  yearly  and  cropped  closely,  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Water  is  not  abundant  over  these  plains,  but  the  immense  amount  of  drainage 
which  flows  beneath  their  surface  and  unite  to  form  the  west  fork  of  the  Verde, 
could  doubtless  bo  reached  by  wells  not  far  below  the  surfspe. 

We  remainecl  aloft  on  the  Granite  mountain  two  days,  February  21  and  22, 
studying  carefully  all  the  topographical  features  within  the  range  of  view.  The 
Bight  was  comfortless,  with  a  wind  that  cut  through  our  limiteil  supply  of 
-blankets,  but  the  mild  temperature  we  found  on  i-egaining  our  camp  in  tlie 
valley  soon  thawed  us  out.  On  the  monJing  of  the  24th  we  started  for  Skull 
valley.  Our  road  curved  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountain,  through 
a  succession  of  low  spurs  and  intermediate  valleys,  the  former  covered  with  sciiib 
oaks  and  chapparal  plants,  and  the  latter  with  a  scattered  cai*peting  of  dry  grass 
and  the  dead  stems  of  herbaceous  plants.  Continuing  on  the  curve  till  our 
direction  was  southward,  we  entoi'ed  the  upper  end  of  a  long  belt  of  level  grass 
land  lying  under  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and  called  Skull  valley 
firom  the  number  of  crania  the  Apaches  have  thrown  there. 

The  following  day  (the  25th)  was  devoted  to  a  fruitless  search  after  a  lost 
member  of  our  party.  The  26th  (Sunday)  was  likewise  spent  in  trailing  the 
missing  man,  and  by  nightfall  we  determined  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Skull 
Valley  settlement.  Four  of  us  rode  down  there  at  midnight  and  found  that 
Brinley  was  safe  and  had  started  back  to  look  for  our  camp. 

A  little  after  sunrise  next  morning  we  met  the  wanderer  and  took  him  back 
to  camp.  Monday  Mr.  Gardner  and  I,  with  one  soldier,  climbed  a  bold  granite 
cone  north  of  our  camp,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  fine  topographical 
view. 

Near  us,  and  bordering  the  Skull  mountains,  lay  a  rolling  belt  of  foot-hills, 
chapparal-covered  and  roughened  by  outcrops  of  granite. 

Skull  Valley. — This  level  valley  is  approximately  20  miles  long,  with 
bottom  land  of  varying  width,  from  one-fourtli  to  a  mile,  and  winds  between  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sien-a  Prieta  on  the  one  side  and  a  range  of  gi*anite  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks  on  the  other.  It  is  intersected  about  midway  by  a  cross  ridge  of 
ffianite,  which  has  acted  as  a  retaining  wall  to  the  accumulating  detritus  washing 
down  fi'om  the  mountain  sides  above  it,  damming  it  back  and  elevating  the 
northern  portion  of  the  valley  about  150  feet  higher  than  the  other.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  northern  section  is  mostly  of  disintegrated  granite,  and  the  vegetation 
of  a  poor  character,  except  two  species  of  live  oak,  which  flourish  finely  and 
seem  always  to  like  a  granitic  soil.  South  of  the  granite  ridge  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  presence  of  metamorphic  (mal  pais)  rocks 
lying  west  of  the  bottom. 

Here  are  the  farming  settlements,  founded  on  a  deep  black  mould  of  great  fer- 
tility J  with  a  climate  never  very  cold  nor  ever  intensely  hot,  they  may  hope  to 
acoomplish  considcTal>le  agricultm*al  development.  The  waters  of  this  valley 
flow  southward  through  a  gap  in  the  metamorphic  hills,  and  empty  into  Kirk- 
land  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

In  the  granite  hills  which  project  from  the  western  range  into  the  head  of 
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Skull  valley,  is  a  living  spring  that  contains  sufficient  water  for  a  large  camp, 
even  in  dry  seasons ;  good  bunch  grass  mder  the  live  oaks  and  scattered  amoiig 
the  chapparal  on  all  the  hills^  and  a  plenty  of  fire-wood,  make  this  an  attractivB 
camp. 

The  chain  of  gramtic  hills  lying  west  of  Sknll  valley  are  at  their  southern  end 
depressed,  and  finally  buried  beneath  sedimentary  beds.  These  are  physically 
of  little  importance,  except  as  being  the  divide  or  water  shod  between  Kirkland 
creek  and  the  Santa  Maria.  From  the  granite  cone  spoken  of  above  we  obtained 
our  first  near  view  of  the  great  and  interesting  basin  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  first  like  a  confused  labyrinth  of  rock  ridges  piled  up  one 
above  the  other  without  system  or  order,  but  a  further  study  from  several  other 
points,  overlooking  it  more  completely,  and  sevei*al  tramps  into  its  depths,  gave 
us  a  good  knowle^e  of  its  structure.  Before  describing  this  singular  place,  I 
will  anticipate  our  work  a  little,  and  give  the  results  we  arrived  at  in  the  road 
reconnoissance  up  to  the  Skull  valley  settl^nents. 

A  road  from  Prescott,  either  to  the  settlement  at  Wickenburg,  to  La  Paz,  or 
to  the  mouth  of  Bill  WiUiams  Fork,  must  either  follow  the  present  road  to  Mint 
valley  and  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountain,  and  down  to  Skull 
valley,  making  a  long  horseshoe  curve,  and  returning  in  a  distance  of  ^  miles 
to  within  1 6  of  the  starting  point,  or  cross  the  hi/xh  range  directly.  We  explored 
two  passes  over  the  mountains,  one  directly  west  of  Prescott,  which,  from  the 
great  accumulation  of  winter  snow,  would  be  quite  impassable  during  five  months, 
and  another  -called  the  Indian  pass,  which  offers  great  facility  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  roadr  The  Apaches  rai^ly  fail  to  decide  wisely  on  all  matters  of  trail; 
a  well-beaten  path  tlirough  the  pass  attests  their  sagacity.  This  depreraiott 
can  hardly  be  over  1,000  feet  above  Prescott,  and  from  its  open,  exposed  natoie 
it  can  hardly  have  more  snow  than  the  valley  at  Fort  Whipple.  Amnpoached 
from  the  Prescott  side,  the  pass  is  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent  through  rolling 
wooded  country,  and  without  any  of  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  mountain  roads. 
A  good  covering  of  soil  and  generally  even  surface  leaves  little  to  be  done  beside 
occasionally  digging  out  stumps  or  picking  awav  a  few  stones.  The  descent 
into  Skull  valley;  although  not  so  gentle  as  on  tlie  eastern  slope,  still  presents 
no  obstacles,  either  of  grade  or  rocky  sur&oe,  which  cannot  be  overoome  by  a 
small  expendiure.  A  road  through  here  would  be  always  passable,  and  wcniid 
reach  the  Skull  valley  settlements  in  about  1"  miles,  saving  18  or  19  mileS;  and 
reaching  the  valley  in  one  day  less  than  by  the  present  road. 

Having  reached  Skull  valley,  a  road  from  Prescott  to  Bill  WilliaoM  Fork  must 
either  follow  the  present  line  to  Date  creek,  or  else  cross  tho  Skull  menntains 
\Hi\o\\  Tonto  spring  and  keep  the  high  mesas  of  the  Santa  Maria.  This  latter 
is  the  shortest  way,  and  we  explored  it  to  determine  its  practicability. 

February  28  we  crossed  the  divide  about  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  firom  camp  No. 
4,  and  descended  gradually  among  rolling  chapparal-covered  hills,  following  die 
diy  tributary  of  the  Santa  Maria.  After  marching  about  four  miles  we  foond 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  impassable  caiion,  with  rugged  vertical  walls  of 
black  cellular  rocks.  In  the  bottom  were  chaotic  piles  of  angular  debris^  for- 
bidding a  passage  down  the  cafion,  even  had  we  found  a  place  to  descend.  To 
go  around  the  head  of  the  ca&on  would  only  lead  into  a  maze  of  deeper  ones^ 
Our  only  way  was  to  keep  the  high  mesa  and  work  westward  parallel  to  the 
cafion,  crossing  the  latM*aJ  gorges  which  were  made  by  its  tributary  streams. 
Into  one  of  these  we  were  forced  to  descend  to  a  depth  x>{  fully  1,000  feet,  and 
at  an  angle  so  great  as  to  forbid  the  i^proach  of  a  wagon  road,  except  by  sigzag 
to  and  m>  at  great  expense.  Having  regained  the  opposite  summit  of  the  mesa, 
we  continued  southwest,  following  an  old  Indian  trail  skirting  the  borders  of 
the  caiion.  The  surface  of  this  plateau  is  thicklv  strewn  with  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes  of  a  dark  brown  cellular  rock,  naif  buried  in  the  earth ;  their 
sharp  edge«  cut  our  mules'  hoofs,  and  rendered  footing  exceedingly  insecure. 
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The  soil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  this  mal  pais  rook  forms,  when 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  wet  sea^n,  a  remarkably  tenacious  miry  clay,  which 
alone,  oven  if  there  were  no  difficult  cafions,  would  at  times  make  a  road  quite 
impassable. 

The  mules  struggled  on  over  this  rough  table-land,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  brought  us  to  a  Mngular  depression,  where  we  found  water  and 
camped. 

A  granite  cone  rose  out  of  the  nud  pmSj  and  all  around  its  base  the  strata  have 
been  worn  away,  leaving  a  round  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  cone  of 
1,500  or  1,800  feet  height.  Here  is  permanent  water  in  tanks,  and  a  good  camp 
grcmnd ;  grass,  in  great  quantities  and  of  excellent  kinds,  abounds  ail  over  the 
oeighboring  hills  and  mesas,  and  wooil  enough  for  all  camp  purposes  may  be 
collected  from  the  shrubby  cedars.  Mr.  Gardner  climbed  the  cone  on  the  following 
day,  while  I  explored  the  cafions  and  tables  for  a  road  line. 

From  this  camp  we  made  a  number  of  pedestrian  excursions,  getting  at  last  a 
fXMnplete  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  topography.  The  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  road  are  all  of  tliem  of  a  nature  that  can  be  overcome,  but  only 
with  a  veiy  great  expenditure.  Compared  with  the  very  small  gain  in  distance 
over  the  Date  Creek  road,  it  is  nmch  more  than  compensated  by  the  accidental 
character  of  the  ground. 

In  moving  our  camp  we  descended  into  a  caHon  which  winds  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  confused  piles  of  granite,  the  trail  doubling  and  twining  to  avoid  impass- 
able crags,  and  finally  emerging  on  the  edge  of  a  mesa,  from  which  a  steep 
dedivity  of  about  a  thousand  feet  leads  to  the  rolling  country  bordering  the 
valley  of  Kirkland  creek. 

Thompson's  valley  is  a  circular  expansion  of  the  main  Kirkland  valley,  and 
is  of  t<^)ographical  interest,  as  its  present  water  system  is  divided  by  a  low,  flat 
spur,  a  half  draining  down  one  side  of  a  high  granitic  ridge  and  half  down  the 
other,  uniting  about  four  miles  below,  and  Sowing  as  one  stream  into  the  Santa 
Maria. 

We  foUowed  the  diy  canon  of  the  northern  branch,  keeping  the  narrow,  sandy 
bed  as  it  wound  back  and  forth  between  the  interlocking  spurs  which  jutted  from 
high  granitic  ridges  on  either  side.  Tall,  monumental  plants  of  the  Cerius 
GiganUcus  stood  erect  among  the  debris  and  rock  ruins ;  their  shafts  of  fluted 
green,  leafless,  and  trimmed  with  thorns,  heighten  the  savage  aspect  of  the  defile. 

The  pass  opens,  after  four  miles  of  winding,  into  an  open  valley  lying  along 
the  Santa  Maria.  This  level  area  of  al>out  2,000  acres  of  sandy  soil  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  granitio  mountains,  through  which  the  river  in  its  westward 
oonrse  has  cut  a  deep  gateway.  Upon  the  cast  is  a  high  boundary  wall,  formed 
of  the  escarped  edge  of  the  mesa.     Here  we  camped  for  about  10  days. 

After  exploring  in  all  directions  as  far  as  we  could  on  foot,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr. 
Brinley,  and  myself,  with  three  soldiers,  made  a  litde  trip  northwestward,  climbing 
two  high  steps  of  the  mesa  system,  and  reaching,  after  two  hard  days'  tramp,  a 
culminating  point  of  the  Aztec  range.  This  we  climbed  and  spent  two  days  on 
its  summit. 

Our  first  day  was  half  m  clouds,  half  in  sunshine.  Bitter  snow-storms,  which 
almost  hourly  swept  over,  accompanied  by  thunder,  completely  shut  out  all  view. 
These  alternate  periods  of  cloud  shadows  and  sudden  bursts  of  dazzling  suu; 
light  were  of  wonderful  picturesqueness,  but  they  rendered  our  work  very  unsat- 
is&ctory.  The  second  day,  however,  was  of  that  peculiar  clearness  which  so 
often  succeeds  a  storm  in  mountain  countries.  The  immediately  surrounding 
region,  from  the  Mojave  road,  at  Fort  Rock  springs,  down  to  Date  creek, 
excluding  the  remarkable  basin  of  the  Santa  Maria,  was  in  plain  sight  and  in 
position  to  be  easily  studied  out.  The  great  plateau  is  not  broken  off  here  in 
one  high  bluff,  as  in  the  Val  de  China  and  Yampai  valley,  but  descends  in  long 
^lope8  and  broken  steps,  which  are  everywhere  cut  by  remarkably  broken,  abrupt 
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c^ons.  Tbc  Santa  Maria  badin  was  itself  excavated  bj  aquaceous  action  from 
one  of  these  steps,  and  then  in  a  snbseqnent  period  of  mnch  greater  erosve 
action  was  deeply  gashed  down  by  narrow,  conver^ng  cimon«,  with  tabalar 
ridges,  mere  tongues  of  land,  left  between  them,  so  that  the  former  surface  of  the 
basm  is  now  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  present  stream  beds,  and  only 
remains  in  the  form  of  mesa  peninsulas.  Among  these,  hero  and  there  rise  bold 
granite  peaks,  of  generally  angular  outline  and  rugged  surface,  suggestiDg  tlw 
architecture  of  mighty  pyramids  irom  the  solid  strata  which  have  long  over- 
whelmed and  hidden  them.  A  more  difficult  region  to  travel  over  onnot  be 
imagined,  nor  one  which  presents  less  inducement  for  settlements. 

The  mesa  plains  are  indeed  well  clothed  with  grass,  but  they  are  hard  to 
reach  and  far  from  any  tillable  land ;  besides,  the  dry  climate  and  scarcity  «f 
water  must  always  keep  them  in  their  present  desolate  condition. 

The  great  streams  have  long  ago  shronken  away.  The  torrents  which  excavated 
these  remarkable  cations  are  generally  now  a  mere  river  of  sand,  only  flowing 
during  the  rapid  melting  of  snows  on  the  ndghboring  hills,  or  rarely  in  aammer, 
when  a  dense  storm-cloud  bursts  over  the  gulf  walls  and  pours  down  its  delnge. 

There  is  evidence  that  even  now  these  occasional  floods  somedmee  ooeor. 
With  their  exception  the  streams  are  mere  brooklets,  saturated  virith  bitter  alka- 
line salts,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  trickling  and  filtering  along 
the  bed  rock  under  a  covering  of  hot  sand. 

The  water-loving  cottonwoods,  by  deeply  rooting  themselves  on  the  margin 
of  these  nver  beds,  where  they  can  drink  up  the  subterranean  moisture,  mam^ 
to  live,  their  fresh,  vivid  green  contrasting  strongly  with  the  red-brown  rodi 
and  dusky  olive  vegetation  of  artemesia  and  larreo. 

From  our  station  we  could  trace  each  cafion,  and  here  and  there  a  widening 
of  the  walls  would  open  to  view  the  lower  depths,  where  a  line  of  rich  green 
willows  and  cottonwoods  fringed  the  sandy  stream  bed. 

Northward  and  northwest  the  long  level  table  lines  are  broken  by  CygnM 
and  Gemini,  two  lofty  snow-clad  mountains,  tbe  former  an  irregular  pile,  capped 
by  a  rough-hewn  dome,  the  latter  a  symmetrical  cone  of  black  volcanic  mateniL 
Between  them  and  encircling  their  bases  is  a  slope  of  mesa,  furrowed  by  caSoBB, 
which  deepen  as  they  continue  westward  till  they  break  through  among  tiie 
mesa  steps  and  granitic  hills  of  tbe  aquareous  range,  \initing  under  its  weston 
base  to  form  the  main  ci^on  of  Bill  Williams  Fork. 

This  cafion  drains  the  whole  of  a  long  maridiam^l  valley,  excavate  ont  of  hoii- 
zontal  strata  of  rock  between  the  two  parallel  ranges,  the  Hualapais  and  Aqnarios. 

The  whole  view  is  one  of  desolation,  relieved,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  by 
vegetation-— cedars  on  the  higher  mesas,  grasses  and  chapparal  plants  dotted 
over  the  rough  hill  slopes — ^yet  the  solid  rock  foundation  constantly  outcrops  in 
sombre  red  and  black  masses,  shattered  into  collosal  fragments  and  cut  down 
by  a  labyrinth  of  cafSons.  It  produces  a  picture  of  savage  nature,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  fiendlike  Apaches  who  make  their  dens  in  its  fastnesses. 

Beyond,  to  the  southwest,  lies  stretched  a  low  desert  plain,  sloping  in  afanoet 
imperceptible  graduation  toward  the  two  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila.  Detached 
mountain  groups  rise  here  and  there,  scored  down  by  deep  dry  gorges.  Eveiy- 
where  a  great  volume  of  sand  and  gravel  descends  from  their  mouths,  giving 
evidence  of  a  former  torrent. 

The  vegetation  is  sparse,  and  only  of  desert-loving  shrubs,  whose  ill-£ivoicd 
leaves,  together  with  the  cactus  thorns,  seem  typical  of  the  whole  region. 


Lynx  Ckeek.— Writing  from  Prescott  in  1866,  Mr.  Ehrenberg  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

We  may  safely  say  there  is  a  contiDaoas  rango  of  gold-bettring  rock  from  near  Wicken- 
berg  to  JO  miles  noTth  o€  PtescoU,  an^  {torn  the  Lower  Hassjampa  to  the  A^ua  Frio,  whkk 
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wonld  embrace  an  area  of  at  least  1,000  sqiiare  miles.  The  cootaioinir  rock  is  nearly  the 
same  in  this  entire  section.  It  does  not  follow  that  other  sections  east  and  sootheast  are  not 
metalliferous,  nor  does  it  ang^r  for  the  non-existence  of  other  metals  hero ;  on  the  contrary, 
lead  and  copper  oces  abound,  and  silver  has  been  found  to  some  extent ;  Jfcmt  gold  predomi- 
nates, at  least  as  far  as  known  at  presenL 

The  first  lode  npon  which  machinery  was  erected  was  the  Accidental,  upon 
Lynx  creek,  a  gold  vein  yielding  some  showy  and  beautiful  specimens  of  freo 
gold — specimens  which  attracted  great  attention  in  San  Francisco.  The  ore 
crushed  by  the  small  mill  and  prior  and  subsequently  by  arrastras  averaged  about 
$100  per  ton.     The  vein  is  small,  varving  from  12  to  20  inches  in  width. 

Near  the  head  of  Lynx  creek;  which  has  been  worked  for  placers  throughout 
its  length,  say  12  miles*  is  a  hill  crowded  with  quartz  lodes.  This  is  known  as 
Eureka  Hill,  and  Mr.  £hrenberg,  writing  (in  1866)  of  the  lodes  in  it  says : 

I  find  them  to  be  of  the  same  decomposed  character  as  those  on  the  hill  below  the  Biff  Bug 
mine,  only  showing  snlphurets  in  abundance,  which  those  in  Big  Bug  da  not  as  yet  I  can- 
not come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  their  real  character.  Mora  ana  judicious  work  is  required 
to  do  this.  There  are  a  great  many  veins  here  of  Aus  character — more,  indeed,  tbMi  I  like 
to  see ;  still,  if  this  class  of  veins  and  ores  will  pay,  by  all  I  can  see  and  what  I  can  hear  I 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  mountains  contain  an  extent  of  productive  quarts 
not  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Ths  Eureka  Lode  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  hill.  It  is  a  largo  vein,  and 
near  the  surface  showed  free  gold,  which,  worked  in  arrastras,  yielded  $60  per 
ton,  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  80  feet  in  depth  snlphurets  predominate,  and 
it  is  th6  belief  that  the  same  will  be  found  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  Lynx  creek 
lodes. 

The  Dead  Wood,  the  Titie,  the  Mount  Vernon,  the  Pointer,  the 
Boston,  the  Pine  Mountain,  and  other  lodes,  the  ore  from  which  has  been 
worked  in  arrastras,  has  returned  from  $20  to  880  per  ton.  Sixty  tons  of  the 
Dead  Wood  ore,  worked  by  arrastras,  yielded  $27  50  per  ton  in  gold. 

At  the  head  of  Lynx  creek  the  Senator  lode  is  a  large  silver  vein,  which  has 
worked  $60  to  the  ton  in  that  metal. 

The  Mountaineer,  Brandon,  Lyon,  Box  Elder,  Monitor,  and  other 
veins  show  gold,  and  have  been  developed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  indicate  value. 
The  quartz  on  the  surfitM^  is  decomposed,  and  the  gold  often  visible.  At  a  depth, 
as  a  rule,  the  ore  abounds  in  snlphurets.  Arrastras  have  been  erected,  and  are  now 
testing  the  ore  fr'om  some  of  these  veins.  The  headwaters  of  the  Hassyam|)a 
are  near  those  of  Lynx  creek,  and  the  quartz  l#de  npon  the  Hassyampa  are  gene- 
rally held  in  good  esteem. 

The  Chase  Lode  is  a  gold  vein  prospecting  well,  and  believed  to  be  valuable. 

The  Benedict  Silver  Lode  has  a  shaft  upon  it  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

Good  silver  has  been  taken  from  the  McDougal. 

Sterling  Mine. — This  mine,  five  miles  nearly  south  fi-om  Prescott,  and  near 
to  the  Hassvampa,  is  somewhat  noted.  Two  five-stamp  mills  have  been  erected 
upon  it.  l^he  ore  is  of  gold  snlphurets,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  bronze. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  profitably  by  any  ordinary  process,  and  tlie 
mills  have  been  idle  much  of  the  time.  Lately  a  San  Francisco  ^ntleman  tried 
a  process  upon  the  ore  which  promises  to  be  a  success,  and  it  is  believed  the  mine 
will  prove  valuable.  The  vein  is  as  yet  irregular  and  uncertain ;  but  compara- 
tively little  shafting  or  tunnelling  has  been  done. 

The  Montgohbry,  Often,  and  Guadaloupe  Mine3)  further  down  theHas- 
gyampaf  have  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  yielded  some  free  gold.  They  are 
difficult  of  access  at  present,  but  roads  might  be  made  to  them  without  great  expense. 

The  Leihy  Copper  Veins,  between  Prescott  and  Skull  valley,  show  that 
Central  Arizona,  no  less  than  Southern  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  nver  country, 
18  rich  in  copper,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  attention  will  be  given  to  working  this 
ore  at  present.     There  are  some  GIty  veins  in  close  proximity  in  the  property 
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named,  and  in  other  parts  of  Central  Arizona  numerous  copper  lodes  have  been 
located.     The  ores  are  oxides  and  sulphurets. 

Bio  Bug. — Jslaei  from  Lynx  creek  some  four  miles,  and  from  Presooti  some  15 
miles,  is  the  Big  Bug  creek,  and  a  well-known  mining  district  bearing  that  name. 
Every  hill  in  this  rough  region  is  mineral  bearing.  The  placers  worked  upon 
the  creek  for  many  mues  paid  well,  and  continue  to  pay  good  wages. 

Mr.  Ehi-enberg  ^ent  some  days,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1866,  in  on 
examination  of  this  district,  and  thus  described  it  in  a  letter  written  in  May  to  the 
Alta  Califomian,  of  San  Francisco : 

The  veins,  in  part  of  tho  district  at  least,  are  large,  distinct,  and  well  defined ;  in  the  other 
parts  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  not  yet  come  to  any  conclnsion  as  to  what  they  are,  as 
no  work  whatever  has  been  done  on  tbem,  and  the  eontaininr  rock  is  so  decomposed  and 
stained  with  oxide  of  iron  in  oetialn  parallel  aoaea  and  maMts  uat  it  iaeveo  doabtfiil' whether 
they  are  veins  at  all ;  they  have  some  regularity,  nevertheless  ;  and,  should  this  iron  stain 
he  caused  hy  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  (or  sulphates)  of  iron,  then  there  is  hope  of  numer- 
ow  extensive  and  lasting  vsins,  as  most  all  the  croppings  show  gold.  It  is,  bowerer,  poari- 
ble  that  this  msty  stain  is  caused  by  the  deeoBpoeilioo  ef  the  hornblende  in  the  simite,  (or 
diorite,)  which  is  the  rock  in  whieh  all  these  veias  occur.  In  this  case,  not  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  this  second  aeries  of  veins.  I  expect,  however,  that  a  few  of  these  aUo  will  prove 
good  and  permanent. 

First,  the  Galena  lode,  belonging  to  the  first  Mries.  It  is  a  fissure,  and  fi«e4ooking.  large 
vein,  prospecting  and  opening  well.  Eight  men  are  at  work  here  in  two  shafts,  from  whk:h 
about  70  tons  of  ore  have  been  takm  up  to  date,  (ahafts  about  15  feet  deep  only.)  The 
Galena  is  situated  on  the  mountaios  about  two  miles  north  of  the  mill. 

Second,  the  Big  Bug,  situated  about  one-half  a  mile  from  the  mill,  also  on  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  boundary  separating  the  two  classes  of  veitts.  8ome  beautiful  ores  of  a  ^ing^lar 
character  are  taken  from  this' mine,  whidi  make  me  almost  believe  that  much  of  this  iron 
stain  is  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hornblende  rock,  and  not  by  iron  pyritea— 
at  least  not  always.  The  shaft  is  some  fifty  feet  deep,  but  haf  considerable  water  in  it,  which 
prevented  my  examining  it  below  at  present  They  are  extracting  ore  from  two  small  levds 
some  three  feet  down.  The  lower  wall  is  very  firm,  but  the  upper  consists  of  a  crumbling, 
heterogenous  mass  of  the  same  material  and  segregated  masses  of  crystaltised  hombkBnde. 
The  fissure  in  which  the  ore  occurs  varies  in  width  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  the  ores  lie  in 
the  same  in  pests  of  various  siaes,  showing  by  their  relative  position,  however,  the  probability 
that  at  one  tiaic  they  have  formed  a  continuous  sheet. 

Ihe  condition  of  the  hanging  wall,  and  the  whole  combination  or  character  of  thorangue 
or  vein  mass  make  me  think  very  favorably  of  this  vein.  The  vein  mass  consists,  first,  of 
the  ores  referred  to,  segregated  masses  of  recrystallised  hornblende,  decomposed  country  rock, 
with  laige  and  small  fragments,  at  times,  of  the  latter,  apd  quarts  enveloped  and  blended  with 
the  former  in  a  very  peculiar  mixture.  It  is  my  opinion  that  considerable  friction  has  been 
excited  at  some  time  on  the  walls,  by  which  the  upper  has  been  shattered  and  broken,  and 
that  in  course  of  time  the  whole  mass  has  been  roconsolidated,  and  the  intervi^s  refilkd  by 
recrystalliEation  of  hornblende,  iron  pyrites,  A«.  £vem  the  ore  is  of  this  character,  gold 
generally  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  brown  crystals  of  iron  in  the  admixture  of  hornblende 
and  felspar,  and  in  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  even  sulphate  of  copper  in  small  ouan titles. 
The  vein  can  bo  traced  for  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  showing  principlall^  those  flusn  walls  of 
hornblende,  with  pre  in  some  places.  As  the  shaft  Was  sunk  in  a  ravine  it  is  questieoable 
whether  the  whole  vein  has  been  so  much  shattered,  or  whether  this  was  confined  to  the  ravinei 
solely. 

Tmrd,  the  Eugenia,  not  worked  now,  and  water  in  the  drift,  which  was  commenced  too 
low  or  too  near  the  creek.  This  is  a  vein,  consiifting  of  iron  pyrites,  occurring  in  a  gangue 
of  calcareous  spar,  (or  tale,)  with  some  quarts.  Near  the  surace  the  iron  is  oxydisaid,  and 
the  gold  can  be  extracted  in  tbecommon  way.  The  iron  pyrites  will  require  ooncentratioa 
and  roasting.  I  can  say  nothinff  of  this  vein  now,  further  than  that  it  seemed  to  be  of  ^lor- 
mous  size,  and  th^t  it  is,  or  can  be,  worked  with  gieat  facility,  being  onlv  one-half  mile  from 
the  mill,  and  on  nearly  the  same  level.  Only  ihe  surface  ores  will  bo  available  now,  of  which 
there  aie  a  great  abundance.    If  these  will  pay  but  |J5  per  ton  the  mill  can  be  kept  numing . 

At  tbis  writing  about  1,000  tons  of  the  Ghilena  ore  are  in  sight.  Five  bundred 
tons  bave  been  worked  by  tbe  quarts  ndll  erected  for  tbe  purpose,  and  altbongb 
the  machinery  is  incomplete  the  yield  has  averaged  $25  to  the  ton  in  free  gold. 
There  are  several  shafts  and  tonnels  on  the  lode.  The  cost  of  shafting  has  been 
from  $S  to  $40  per  foot.  Ordinary  wages  $75  per  month  and  board.  Wood 
costs  delivered  $6  per  ton.  The  Big  Bog  mine  i«  of  a  simiiar  character ;  60 
tons  averaged  $30  per  ton.  The  ore  from  both  these  mines  contains  hwn  10 
to  20  per  cent,  of  solphurets.    The  Engema  is  at  j^ooes  10  ieet  in  width. 
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Several  tons  worked  in  arrastrafi  gave  $25  per  ton ;  some  as  high  as  S40.  At 
such  a  retuin  as  this  the  Eugenia,  from  its  location  near  the  mine  and'  its  size, 
must,  if  continuously  rich,  pay  well. 

The  TrcoNPEBOGA,  the  Caa^pparel.  and  the  Diyidbnp  Mixes,  in  the  Bi^ 
Bug  district,  have  a  fair  reputation.  Thirty  tons  of  the  Cliapparel  ore  worked 
at  the  Big  Bug  mill  gave  S22  per  tpn  in  free  gold.  8izty  tons  from  the  Divi- 
dend gave  $20  per  ton.  A  mill  has  been  erected  upon  the  Ticonderoga,  a  lode 
reputed  to  be  valuable,  but  little  work  has  yet  been  done. 

Turkey  Cbeek,  30  miles  southeast  from  Prescott,  is  more  not^d  for  its  silver 
than  for  its  gold  mines.  A  mill  has  been  erected  to  work  the  ore  of  the  Bully 
Bueno  lode,  but  owing  to  financial  embarrassment  it  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation.  Shafts  and  tunnels  show  the  lode  to  good  advantage.  The  ore  is 
of  a  curious  character,  that  upon  the  snrfetce  being  gold  in  hornblende.  The 
Yahoo  mine  in  this  vicinity  promises  welL  The  Goodwin  is  a  silver  lode,  show- 
ing some  choice  ore.  Specimens  taken  to  California  in  18G5  were  highly  praised. 
A  ton  or  two  workeil  yielded  $300.  The  Gross  gold  lode  in  this  district  haa 
yielded  some  specimens  of  free  gold  of  rare  beauty.  The  Capital  silver  lode 
resembles  the  Goodwin,  and  the  Kichmond  is  of  the  same  class. 

The  Bradshaw  District  is  upon  the  upper  Aqua  Frio,  at  what  is  known 
as  Black  Canon,  a  dii$tance  of  from  50  to  60  miles  southeast  from  Prescott. 
Here  the  Mexicans  for  several  seasons  worked  the  plaoetS'  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  in  1864  numerous  quartz  claims  were  taken  up.  Some  of  the  ore 
reduced  in  arrastras  gave  a  return  of  $100  to  the  ton.  The  Great  Eastern,  the 
White  Swan,  the  Uno,  Forks,  and  other  lodes  present  good  siurface  indications. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  for  working  them.  The  Nopal  and 
Ballenciana  lodes  have  been  worked  by  an^astras,  and  some  showy  specimens 
have  been  extracted. 

Near  Given  mountain,  at  the  south  side  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  (from 
which  the  foregoing  district  is  named,)  some  silver  lodes  have  been  located,  bat 
not  yet  worked.  The  Mammoth  has  an  average  width  of  15  feet,  and  has  been 
traced  for  two  and  one- half  miles. 

Pine  Flat,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  has  several  gold 
lodes.  The  Clinton  and  Minnehaha  have  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  perhaps 
30  feet,  and  the  district  is  accounted  promising. 

Walnut  Grove,  one  of  the  best  farming  districts  in  central  Arizona,  is  upon 
the  Hassyampa,  30  miles  sonth  of  Pi'escott,  and  15  miles  west  of  the  mining 
districts  just  i-eferred  to.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  good  lodes.  The  most  noted 
are  the  Big  llebel,  a  lode  of  considerable  size,  and  the  Josephine,  ore  from 
which,  worked  by  arrastras,  has  paid  $200  to  the  ton. 

At  the  Placeritas,  between  Walnnt  grove  and  People's  ranch,  about  the  time 
of  the  Weaver  gold  excitement,  some  gold  was  extracted,  and  the  diggings  are 
still  worked  V>y  Mexicans. 

Vulture  Mine. — A  German,  named  Henry  Wickenburg,  with  several  com- 
panions, while  prospecting  .upon  the  Hassyampa  late  in  1863,  discovered  a 
butte  or  small  isolated  mountMn  of  quartz,  at  a  point  some  60  miles  north  of  the 
Gila,  and  near  the  Hassyampa.  After  examining  it  closely  they  found  traces 
of  gold  but  attached  no  great  value  to  the  ore,  and  all  but  Mr.  Wickenberg  were 
reluctant  to  go  to  even  the  slight  trouble  of  posting  notices  claiming  the  lode, 
if  such  it  c«juld  be  called.  It  was,  however,  taken  up,  and  is  now  the  best 
knoHn  and  most  profitable  mining  property  in  central  Arizona,  if  not  in  the  entire 
Territory.  Upon  the  discovery  claim  is  a  chimney  500  feet  long  and  400  feet 
wide,  which  rises  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  siurrounding  country.  So  far 
as  tested  nearly  all  the  rock  of  this  chimney  contains  gold.  The  vein  proper 
is  39  feet  wide,  and  continues  the  same  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  from  the  surface, 
or  say  200  feet  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  depth  to  which  shal'ts  have  been 
Bank.     The  vein  runs  northwest  and  southeast.     The  hanging«wall  is  of  por-^ 
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phyry  rock  ;  the  foot  wall  of  talcose  slate.  Tiie  vein  has  a  pitch  of  45*  to  tlie 
northwest.  The  main  lode  is  all  of  qnaitz,  and  there  are  various  strata  on  each 
side,  varying  from  one  to  six  feet  in  width. 

A  20-stamp  mill  has  been  erected  upon  the  Hassyarapa,  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  of  Wickenburg,  where  the  ore  was  first  worked  in  arrastras  by  Mr.  Wick- 
enburg  and  others.  This  is  for  working  the  ore  from  the  discovery  claim  of  tbe 
Vulture,  which  is  now  the  property  of  a  New  York  company.  Mr.  CnseDbaiy, 
the  superintendent,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  report  of  the  amount  of 
ore  worked  by  this  mill  to  September  1,  1867 : 

From  November  1,  1866,  to  September  1,  1867,  the  mill  crushed  4,834  tons, 
which  produced  $145,633,  an  average  of  about  $30  per  ton. 

The  gold  has  thus  far  been  found  free,  and  occasionally  some  showy  spceimeDS 
are  obtained.  The  absence  of  water  near  the  lode  now  renders  it  necessarv  to 
work  the  ore  at  Wickenburg,  a  distance  of  14  miles.  Thus  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation alone  is  $10  per  ton.  Wood  is  not  abundant  in  any  pait  of  central 
Arizona  south  of  Preecott.  At  Wickenburg  it  costs  delivered  about  $8  per 
cord. 

The  Vulture  is,  however,  considered  rich  enough  to  pay  with  these  draw- 
backs, and  arraTigements  are  now  making  for  the  working  of  other  claims,  and 
it  is  thought  that  all  will  pay,  although  some  have  heretofore  considered  tbe 
chimney  or  discovery  claim  the  only  desirable  part  of  the  lode.  Two  thousand 
feet  are  claimed  upon  the  Vulture  vein,  and  several  other  lodes  of  a  similar 
character,  although  much  smaller  in  size,  have  been  taken  up  in  the  vicinity. 


General  Remarks  on  Central  Arizona. — Central  Arizonals  an  elevated 
country.  The  town  of  Prescott,  the  present  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  at  an 
altitude  of  some  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  height  the  \(in- 
ter  temperature  is  of  course  severe,  but  at  other  seasons  the  climate  is  perliaps 
the  most  agreeable  in  Arizona.  Above  Weaver  the  country  is  well  wooded  and 
watered.  The  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  disconnecte<l,  but  the  soil 
is  rich,  and  at  most  points,  although  there  are  early  frosts,  fine  crops  are  produced. 
It  is  estimated  that  2,000  tons  ef  com  will  be  pitxluoed  this  season  within  a 
circle  of  50  miles  of  Prescott  Vegetables  of  nearly  every  kind  grow  luxu- 
riantly. At  a  reasonable  outlay  good  i-oads  may  be  made  through  the  most  for- 
midable raiAmtain  ranges,  aad  the  country  offers  many  facilities  for  mining.  The 
want  of  success  to  this  time  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in  tbe  mines, 
but  to  the  Indian  troubles  and  the  refractory  character  of  the  ores  of  most  of 
the  lodes  thus  far  opened.  The  mills  erected  having  been  intended  only  for  the 
working  of  free  gold  have  not  been  suited  to  sulphnrcts  and  rebellimis  orw. 
When  projier  machinery  is  provided  the  lodes  of  central  Arizona,  or  a  number 
of  them,  will  probably  repay  development.  It  is  estimated  that  ordinary  ores 
may  now  be  worked  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $7  per  ton.  Only  American  labor 
is  to  bo  liad,  which  is  more  costly  than  most  of  that  employed  in  southern  Arizona 
and  upon  the  Colorado,  but  at  the  same  time  more  eftective. 

Remarks  on  the  Territory. — In  southern  Arizona  and  upon  the  Colorado, 
excepting  at  tbe  highest  points,  work  is  usually  suspended  in  the  summer  months. 
In  central  Ainzona  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  sun  is  seldom  oppressive.  The 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  stand  at  110°  on  the  Colorado,  when  it  rose 
to  but  G5°  in  and  about  Pi-escott.  The  nights  in  the  mountains  throuo^hont  the 
Territory  are  cool  at  all  seasons.  Snow  falls  in  central  Arizona,  but  excepting 
in  the  higher  mountains  it  usually  remains  but  a  few  hours.  Of  the  four  winters 
since  the  whites  occupied  the  country,  but  one  has  been  severe. 

Arizona  is  far  richer  in  agricultural  lands  than  is  generally  supposed.  To 
those  who  ha\o  traversed  the  desert  regions  only,  it  would  bo  an  absuiditjr 
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to  talk  o(  fino  farms  and  gardens,  bnt  with  those  who  have  seen  the  products  of 
the  fertile  valleys,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  their  value.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  boldly  asserted  that  no  one  of  the  mineral-bearing  Territories  of  the 
Paoific  is  richer  in  mineral  lands  than  Arizona,  while  its  climate  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  tested  it  to  be  unsurpassed  upon  the  western  continent.  The 
pastoral  resources  of  the  Territory  deserve  mention.  Grasses  of  every  nutritious 
variety  abound,  and  cattle  and  sheep  may,  whenever  the  hostile  Indians  are  over- 
come, be  raised  with  comparatively  no  outlay.  Southern  Arizona  is  especially 
rich  in  grazing  lands,  and  were  its  mines  to  prove  worthless,  which  is  hardly 
possible,  it  must  eventually  become  important  as  a  pastoral  country,  and  support 
a  large  population,  furnishing  cattle  not  for  the  Territory,  but  for  California  aad 
New  Mexico. 

Below  Prescott  and  upon  the  Colorado  adobe  is  used  for  building,  and  is  per- 
haps better  suited  to  the  climate  than  any  other  material.  At  Prescott  and  in 
the  suiTounding  mining  districts  timber  is  used,  and  lately  brick  of  an  ezoellent 
character  have  been  made  in  Prescott. 

The  pine  of  central  Arizona  grows  to  a  medium  size,  and  much  of  it  is  rewnous. 
The  oak  and  black  walnut  do  not  obtain  a  great  size.  Pine  lumber  cut  by  a 
steam  mill  in  Prescott  is  furnished  at  $30,  $60,  and  $100  per  1,000,  according 
to  the  quality.  The  mesquite  and  cotton  wood  of  southern  Arizona  and  the  Colorado 
furnish  good  n&ftera  for  the  adobe  structures,  and  the  mesquite  is  famed  as  a 
superb  firewood.  About  Tucson  and  Tubiu;,  and  many  of  the  mining  districts, 
it  is  abundant. 

The  Territory  offers  two  natural  and  inviting  routes  for  continental  railroads. 
That  by  the  32d  parallel,  over  which  the  Buttei-field  or  southern  overland  stage 
service  was  so  satisfactorily  performed  prior  to  the  rebellion,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  That  by  the  35th  parallel,  explored  by  Beal  and  Whipple, 
is  scarcely  less  practicable,  and  is  for  much  of  the  distance  well  supplied  with 
timber  and  coal,  and  through  a  promising  agricultural  and  mining  region.  Both 
these  routes  possess  advantages  over  those  farther  north,  and  it  is  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  passed  over  them  with  care  and  observation  that  they  must 
both  soon  bo  traversed  by  the  iron  horse. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  the  Territory,  (1864,)  a  chapter  was  incorpo- 
rated providing  for  "  the  registry  and  government  of  mines  and  mineral  deposits," 
and  it  at  fii-st  met  general  lavor,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Tenitory,  but  practice 
proved  it  to  be  cumbersome  and  annoying,  and  in  1866  it  was  repealed,  and  a 
simple  act  passed,  leaving  the  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  claims,  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  performed,  and  all  details  connected  with  the  taking  up  and  hold- 
ing of  claims,  to  the  district  organizations.  But  few,  however,  of  the  districts 
enforce  rules,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  attention  will  be  given  the  matter 
until  the  congressional  mining  law  is  enforced  here.  The  land  officers  who  are 
to  see  to  its  execution  Lave,  it  is  reported,  been  appointed,  and  will  soon  open 
their  offices.  The  congressional  act,  so  far  as  understood,  is  much  liked,  and 
considered  liberal  even  by  the  large  class  who  have  always  opposed  any  legis- 
lation by  Congress  regarding  the  mineral  lands. 

A  simple  segregation  act,  of  whioh  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  adopted  by  the 
last  legislatme :  « 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  segregation  of  mining  cliums. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  legielative  ossenMff  of  the  Territory  of  Arizoiui,  That  whenever  any  one 
or  more  joint  owners  or  tenants  in  common  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  mineral-bearing  ledges 
or  elairos  maj  desire  to  work  or  develop  such  ledge  or  claim,  and  any  other  owner  or  owners 
thereof  shall  fail  or  refnse  to  join  in  said  work,  after  dne  notice  of  at  least  30  days,  given  bj 
publication  in  one  newspaper,  printed  in  the  county  in  which  said  ledges  or  claims  are 
located,  and  if  none  be  printed  in  said  county,  then  in' any  newspaper  printed  in  the  Territory, 
said  notice  to  have  publication  in  four  successive  weeks  of  said  paper,  said  otber  owner  or 
owoen  may,  upon  application  to  the  district  court  of  the  district  wherein  the  ledge  or  claim 
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is  situated,  cause  the  iaterests  of  said  |Murties  so  refusio|^  to  be  set  off  or  segregated  mm  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  mineral-bearing  ledge  or  claim,  after  the  expiration 
of  said  20  days*  notice  having  been  given,  may,  if  the  party  or  parties  notified  fail  or  refiue 
to  join  in  the  working  or  developing  said  ledge  or  daim,  apply  to  the  district  comt  of  the 
district  wherein  the  iMge  or  claim  may  be  situated,  for  a  parutioo  or  segregadon  of  the  iate- 
rest  or  interests  of  the  party  or  parties  so  failing  or  refusing  to  join. 

Sec.  3.  The  party  or  parties  so  applying  shall  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  sMd  parties  have 
been  doly  notified  in  accordance  with  section  one  of  this  act,  and  that  said  party  or  parties  have 
failed  or  refused  to  join  in  said  work,  all  of  which  shall  be  snstained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  applyinji^ ;  and  upon  such  application  being  made  the  derk  of 
said  court  shall  post  a  notice  at  the  office  of  the  county  recorder,  and  in  two  other  conspicaons 
places  within  the  district,  stating  the  application,  and  notifying  the  parties  interested,  tliat 
unless  they  appear  within  60  days,  and  show  good  cause  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
should  not  be  ffranted,  that  the  same  will  be  granted  if  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  expiration  of  said  60  days,  if  the  party  or  parties  notified  do  not  appear  and 
show  good  cause  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  should  not  be  gpranted,  the  court  abaM 
appoint  two  commissioners  to  go  upon  the  gpround  and  segregate  the  claims  of  the  parties  so 
refusing  to  join ;  and  in  case  tbe^  do  not  agree,  they  to  choose  a  third  party ;  and  said  com- 
missioners shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to  said  court,  who  shall  issue  a  decree  in  con- 
formity with  said  report,  which  shall  be  final,  except  appeal  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Couit 
within  30  days  after  issuance  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  county  of  Yavapai. 

bKC.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

o£C.  7.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  present  report  indicates  the  discovery  and  location  of  lodes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory  rather  than  their  development.  The  reader  may  wonder  why 
lodes  offering  such  rich  surface  indications,  and  so  generally  promising,  have  not 
been  extensively  worked.  In  explanation,  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the 
Territory,  being  oft*  the  grand  overland  lines  of  travel,  and  without  seaports, 
must  be  first  oftered.  Next  tho  fiendish  Apache,  the  most  difficult  Indian  upon 
the  continent  to  overcome,  and  next  the  limited  extent  of  the  placer  digging 
or  the  lack  of  water  for  their  working.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  tne 
placers  that  brought  the  large  population  to  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
Had  those  countries  been  without  such' inducements,  their  growth  would  probablj 
Lave  been  as  slow  as  that  of  Arizona. 

After  some  years  residence  here  the  writer  is  more  than  over  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  while  there  is  much  to  contend  with  in  Arizona,  there  is  much  to 
contend  for,  and  that  despite  all  the  drawbacks  and  discouragements  the  Terri- 
tory Mrill  yet  command  a  large  and  prosperous  population,  and  abundantly  repay 
the  government  for  the  outlay  required  to  reserve  it  from  the  savage. 

Besides  the  minerals  already  refen'ed  to,  there  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides 
is  abundant.  Traces  of  nickel  have  been  found  near  the  Big  Bug  creek.  Plati- 
num (metallic)  is  shown  in  the  placers  of  the  Black  caiion  or  Bradshaw  district, 
on  the  Agua  Frio.  Traces  of  tin  exist  at  several  points.  The  geologist  of  Lieu- 
tenant Parks's  United  States  exploring  expedition  reports  the  discovery  of  large 
beds  of  gypsum  upon  the  San  Pedro.  A  lode  of  cinnabar  was  located  several 
years  since  10  miles  southeast  of  La  Paz,  and  named  the  Eugenia;  copper,  diver, 
and  quicksilver  are  found  together  in  a  rare  combination,  but  the  lode  is  not  large. 
Rich  cinnabar  fioat  has  been  found  upon  the  Mehave  and  Prescott  road,  about  50 
miles  from  the  Colorado.  Lime  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  large  quantities 
near  Prescott  and  Tucson,  and  is  found  at  other  points.  It  is  now  extensively 
used  in  building.  Lime  coral  exists  in  the  Adelphi  mine.  Mineral  hill,  Williams 
Fork.  It  is  found  in  immediate  connection  with  the  richest  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper.  The  Salt  mountains  near  Callville,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Col- 
orado, are  among  the  most  remarkable  formations  in  Arizona.  The  deposits  of 
pure,  transparent,  and  beautifully  crystallized  salt  arc  very  extensive,  and  no  salt 
is  superior  for  table  or  general  use.    In  the  vicinity  traces  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
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covered,  and  parties  engSLged  in  exploration  are  quite  confident  that  large  quan- 
tities will  be  found.  There  is  a  report  of  the  discovery  of  coal  upon  the  San 
Pedro. 

The  folly  of  intrusting  mining  operations  to  inexperienced  and  impru- 
dent men  has  been  well  illustrated  in  Arizona.  In  the  southern  country  and 
upon  the  Colorado  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in 
foolish  and  extravagant  expenditures.  In  one  instance,  after  the  outlay  of 
81,000,000,  the  company  abandoned  work  without  enough  having  been  done  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  true  vein.  In  many  cases  the  whole 
capital  of  the  owners  has  been  frittered  away  in  unnecessary  buildings,  improper 
machinery,  and  large  remuneration  to  unworthy  agents,  men  who,  next  to  the 
Apache,  have  by  their  recklessness  obstnicted  the  pi-ogress  of  the  country,  and 
prejudiced  capitalists  i^inst  fiuther  investment  in  it. 

Thus  far  it  mav  be  truthfullv  asserted  that  there  have  been  more  failures  in 
superintendents  than  in  mines  in  Anzona ;  indeed  it  is  a  common  remark  that 
no  lode  properly  opened  and  economically  and  systematically  worked  has  failed 
to  pay.     This  is  true  in  the  main. 

In  southern  Arizona,  and  upon  the  Colorado  river  Iwttoms,  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. In  central  Arizona  the  seasons  are  defined,  and  at  many  pomts  good  crops 
have  been  raised  without  irrigation,  the  rains  furnishing  sufficient  moisture.  These 
occur  mainly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  there  are  frequent  showers 
in  April  and  May,  as  well  as  in  the  winter  months. 

The  friendly  Indians,  Pimas,  Maricopa^,  and  Papagoes,  below  the  Gila,  raise 
large  quantities  of  excellent  wheat,  and  the  whites  engaged  in  farming  upon  the 
Gila,  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Sonoita,  raise  com,  barley,  and 
wheat.     Some  six  flouring  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory. 

31 
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UTAH    TERRITORY. 

SECTION    I. 

GENERAL  FEATURES. 

The  boundaries  of  this  Territory  have  been  changed  a  nnmber  of  tunes  until 
its  form  approaches  a  rectangle.  Its  length  from  liorth  to  sonth  is  aboat  345 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  320  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  110,000  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at  fi'om  80,000  to  100,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  Wasatch  range  of  mountains  divides  the  Territory  diagonally  northeast 
and  southwest  into  two  parts,  the  northwestern  being  much  larger  than  that  lying 
to  the  southward.  The  Wasatch  range  is  high  and  rugged.  Its  lofty  sunimite, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  probably  have  an  altitude  of  11,000  or  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  broad  and  elevated  range  surrounded  by 
countries  rich  in  gold  and  silver  we  should  expect  to  find  those  metals.  But  so 
far  as  is  known  no  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  has  been  found  rich 
in  precious  metals  that  has  a  trend  to  the  northeast  and  southwest,  and  it  may 
be  considered  problematical  whether  any  mines  of  those  metals  w411  be  found  of 
gi'eat  richness  in  the  Wasatch  mountains.  On  the  westeni  side  of  the  Territory 
ore  a  number  of  small  ranges,  on  the  Goshoat  and  a  number  of  others,  that  con- 
tain mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  United  States. 
Of  its  capabilities  for  navigation  comparatively  little  is  known,  though  so  far  as 
explored  the  reports  are  unfavorable.  Its  principal  bmnches  are  the  Green, 
Grand,  San  Juan,  and  Virgin  rivers.  These  drain  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Tenitory.  On  the  north,  Goose  and  Holmes's  creeks  run  into  Snake  river, 
but  all  the  interior  sti'cams  empty  into  lakes  that  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Bear  river  and  the  Jordan  empty  into  Salt  lake,  besides  many  large  creeks  and 
numerous  smaller  ones. 

Salt  lake  is  about  120  miles  long,  noi*th  and  south,  and  40  miles  wide,  and 
contains  several  islands  of  considerable  size,  some  of  which  are  partially  covered 
with  timber.  A  steamer  is  now  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  the  tim- 
ber fi*om  these  islands,  for  the  use  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  storms,  and  boat  navigation  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous. Until  the  present  time,  no  serious  efibit  has  been  made  to  test  its  capabili- 
ties for  navigation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  on  this  lake  will,  at  some 
future  period,  be  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  water  is  extremely  salt  An 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  over  22  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  an  indication 
that  it  has  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  that  compared 
with  other  regions  the  fall  of  rain  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  loss,  and  the 
evaporation  greater,  than  elsewhere.  The  ocean  represents  the  average  saline 
impregnation  of  the  world  produced  by  rainfall  and  evaporation.  By  comparison 
with  this  standard  solution  we  can  judge  which  is  in  greatest  excess,  rainfall  or 
evaporation.  On  the  hills  which  sunx)und  Salt  lake  are  marks  of  an  ancient 
beach  about  300  feet  above  its  present  level.  From  the  depth  to  which  these 
shore-marks  have  worn  into  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  large  amounts 
of  debris  brought  down  by  streams  and  deposited  at  that  elevation,  it  is  evident  that 
this  level  of  the  lake  must  have  remained  for  a  long  period.  It  is  probable 
the  lake  once  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  j  and  from  the  fresh-water  tertiary  fos- 
sils found  at  Bear  river,  and  at  other  points,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  then  con- 
tained fresh  water.  Then,  also,  it  doubtless  contained  many  varieties  of  fish,  but 
as  the  water  grew  salt,  they  gradually  perished }  and,  so  far  as  has  been  observed, 
it  has  no  animal  life  in  it  at  present. 
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The  cause  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  this  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains.  The  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  the  Wasatch  range 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  north,  completely  encircle 
it.  The  wind  coming  from  auy  quarter  has  its  moisture  absorl>cd  in  passing  over 
the  mountains.*  The  absence  of  vegetation,  the  effect  of  this  extreme  aridity, 
also  aggravates  the  droughts.  The  cultivation  of  these  valleys  by  covering 
them  with  crops  and  trees,  may  cause  some  change  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  water  in  Salt  lake  will  be  per- 
manently higher  than  it  is  now.  As  the  small  rain-fall  at  present  is  due  to  the 
enxnronment  of  mountains,  the  inference  is  that  in  former  times  they  did  not  exist, 
and  that  this  lake  is  older  than  the  mountains ;  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  war- 
nnted  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  oo«rse  of  the  wind  in  past  ages  was  mainly  from  the  west,  as  it  is  now. 
This  is  shown  by  the  deeper  shore-marks  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake — . 
a  fact  general  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  Califoniia. 

Utah  lake,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  almost  the  shape  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  about  30  miles  lon^  and  20  wide.     The  water  is  IVesh. 

There  are  several  other  lakes,  as  Little  Salt  lake,  Sevier  lake,  and  Goshoat. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  Territory  was  in  1846,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  by  a  band 
of  Mormons.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  advantages, 
the  growth  of  this  community  has  been  very  rapid  for  a  population  devoted  to 
agriculture.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  large  emigration  which 
it  induced,  passing  through  this  place,  greatly  stimulated  trade  and  made  a  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  advent  of  the  United  States 
troops  under  Colonel  Johnson,  and  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada,  and  of  gold 
in  Idaho  and  Montana,  produced  similar  results. 

These  markets  are  now  nearly  or  quite  closed,  and  trade  in  the  Territory  is  more 
depressed  than  since  1850.  This  may  cause  the  people  to  tarn  their  attention 
to  mining,  a  pursuit  hitherto  neglected  owing  to  the  greater  profits  derived  from 
agriculture.  The  favorable  notice  taken  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  mines  on 
the  east  side  of  Green  river  is  evidence  in  point.  The  most  potent  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  is  the  encouragement  extended  to  emigration  from 
foreign  countries.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  adult  population  are  of  foreign 
birth.  Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  about  19,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
V)eautifully  laid-out  town.  The  streets  are  wide,  with  streams  of  clear  water 
running  on  each  side.  The  can'iage-ways  are  separated  from  the  sidewalks  by 
rows  of  trees,  which  present  a  refreshing  appearance  in  summer  to  the  way-w^orn 
traveller  who  has  crossed  the  deserts.  The  private  houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
are  perishable,  but  the  public  edifices  are  constructed  of  stone  and  wood,  and  are 
durable  and  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
tabernacle,  the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  capable  of  seating  10,000  people. 
The  width  of  the  streets,  the  umbrageous  rows  of  trees,  the  great  number  of 

*Lorin  Blodget,  in  his  Report  on  the  Climatolop^  of  the  United  States,  says:  **The 
Basin  reffion  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  periodical  rains  north  of  the  35th 
parallel,  liowever  deficient  the  quantity  is,  and  however  abortive — as  it  may  be  said — the 
rains  are,  as  regards  vegetation  and  practical  climatohgy.  The  rain  of  summer,  from  the 
middle  of  June  forward,  is  practically  valueless  in  cultivation  for  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt 
Iiafcrti.  mmI  the  flooxishing  settlements  there  are  sustained  by  irrigation.  Cultivation  would 
eleaiij  TMpnxB  this  wid  eveiywhere,  and  as  the  winters  are  not  available  in  bringing  crops 
fbrwa^  as  in  California,  irrigAtkm  may  not  be  dispensed  with  as  it  may  be  there.  It  is  unim- 
portant to  many  of  the  best  crops  of  Califbraia,  wheat  among  them,  that  there  is  no  rain 
whatever  in  summer,a  since  they  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  mild  winter  that  the  summer  is 
only  requisite  to  rjjpon  them.  Bat  in  no  part  of  the  Bl«iii  ia  this  adaptation  practicable,  so 
far  as  Known.  Tne  extent  of  summer  required  is  similar  to  that  of  like  latitudes  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  deficiency  of  rain  therefore  is  desknietivei  if  irrigation  is  impracti- 
cabkw" 

A  Ezeept  on  the  wacoast  north  of  Mendodno  City ;  from  which  point  occawonal  Hammw  rains  prevail, 
iacreaiing  in  frequency  towards  the  north.— J.  R.  B. 
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orchards  and  gardens  in  tlie  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  inccmbustible  nature  of 
the  houses,  give  a  countiy  appearance  to  the  city,  and  render  fires  almost  unknown. 
The  small  size  of  the  faiins  is  favorable  to  high  cultivation.  As  a  consequence, 
the  greater  part  of  Salt  Lake  valley  is  under  better  cultivation  than  any  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  except,  perhaps,  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  svstera  of  irriiration  is  excellent  and  extensive.  Farmers  in  the  eastern 
States  might  learn  nmch  here  that  would  be  valuable  to  them.  From  a  report  of  the 
Deseret  Agricultural  Society  of  January  11,  1866,  it  appears  that  ''there  have 
been  constniCted  277  main  canals,  in  length  amounting  to  1,043  miles,  102  rods, 
at  a  mean  width  of  5  feet  6  inches,  and  a  mean  depth  of  2  feet  2  inches,  wliicli 
water  153,949  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  81,766,939,  and  that  there  is  in  course 
of  construction  canals  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $900,000." 

Ogden  is  a  flourisliing  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  ranks  next  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  population  and  importance. 


SECTION   II. 


MINES   AND   MINING. 


In  the  spm*  of  the  "Wasatch,  on  the  east  side  of  Salt  lake,  gold  has  been  found 
in  very  minute  quantities.  Some  of  the  quartz  assayed  about  $2  j^er  ton.  The 
mountains  at  this  point  trend  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  The  country-  rock 
is  granite,  and  quartz  is  abundant. 

The  thermal  springs  in  this  vicinity  show  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  possibly  mines  of  value  may  be  found  in  this  spur  of  the  mountain. 

MrNEBSViLLE. — The  western  part  of  the  territor}-,  adjoining  Nevada,  so  far  as 
known,  is  the  richest  in  metals.  At  Minersville  ai'e  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  which 
contain  some  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  mines  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  90 
feet.  At  this  point  the  copper  predominated,  and  the  working  of  the  mine  for  lead 
was  suspended.  The  lead  was  smelted  to  supply  the  territory.  While  lead  pre- 
vailed working  of  the  mine  was  remunerative.  No  effort  was  made  to  recover 
tiie  fiilver,  although  in  many  countries  this  would  have  been  profitable.  By  open- 
ing the  mine  at  other  points,  no  doubt  lead  ore  of  the  same  quality  as  that  worked 
could  be  obtained.  The  percentage  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  and  copper 
ores  of  this  district  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  working  of  these 
mines  \inll  be  a  source  of  profit  at  some  future  day. 

Rush  Valley. — This  district  abounds  in  veins  containing  argentiferous 
galena  and  copper.  In  1865  there  was  considerable  excitement  about  these 
mines.  Companies  were  organized  by  officera  of  the  army  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  some  <levelopment8  were  made.  Smelting  works  were  erecte<l  at  the  mines, 
but  the  smelting  failed  to  extract  the  metal  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  enterprises  of  this  kind,  in  a  new  country,  rendered  opera- 
tions very  costly.  Silver  occurs  in  galena  in  the  same  iiTegular  manner  as  in 
quartz.  Many  suppose  that  if  a  vein  of  galena  assays  well  in  one  part  it  will 
do  the  same  in  all;  an  erroneous  rdea,  as  miners  frequently  find  to  their  cost 
When  transportation  is  cheaper,  fuel  more  abundant,  and  labor  cheaper,  these 
mines  will  doubtless  bo  valuable.  At  present  no  pix)fit  is  likely  to  be  derived 
from  working  them. 

Coal. — 1  he  eastern  part  of  the  territory  contains  large  seams  of  coal.  As  it 
has  been  found  as  far  south  as  Pahranagat  and  at  San  Pete,  it  is  not  improbable 
it  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  Green  River  valley.  That  said  to  be  from  San 
Pete  is  a  firm  bituminous  coal,  considered  by  many  superior  to  any  found  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  its  quality  must  be  thoroughly  proved  in  large 
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amounts  before  it  can  be  pronounced  equal  to  the  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  coal  from  Pahranagat  is  found  about  300  miles  southwest  from  Salt  Lake 
Citv ;  that  fi*om  San  Pete  120  miles  south.  About  80  miles  east  from  the  citv 
coal  is  found  very  abundantly.  These  discovenes  tend  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  coal  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  Teiiitor}'.  As  soon  as  a  market  is  opened, 
the  demand  can  be  supplied  from  these  coalfields.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada  and  the  w^stem  part  of 
Utah,  where  most  of  the  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  must  be  smelted,  coal  will 
in  time  be  in  great  demand. 

Anthracite, — The  most  interesting  discovery  in  this  connecticn  is  anthracite 
coal.  Scientific  men  have  long  been  seeking  in  vain  to  find  anthracite  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  has  recently  been  found  on  Green  river.  An  old  iron- worker 
from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  says  the  deposit  is  identically  the 
same.  The  coal  is  heavy,  and  will  not  bum  w^ith  a  flame.  When  nsed  in  a 
blacksmith's  forge  it  gives  an  intense  heat.  This  article  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  requu-ed  of  it. 

Pacific  Railroad. — The  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  the  constniction 
of  the  Pacific  itdkoad  will  bo  beyond  computation.  Branch  railroads  will  fol- 
low, and  these  coal  fields  will  eventually  bo  opened  up.  The  number  of  coal 
seams  visible  along  the  canons  in  eastern  Utah  is  remarkable.  Many  of  them 
are  of  large  size ;  some  are  said  to  be  15  feet  thick.  Occasionally  they  can  be 
ti-aced  four  or  five  miles.  They  are  so  numerous  and  easily  found  that  the  inhab- 
itants do  not  locate  them.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine  such  an  abundance 
of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Nevada  or  California  as  to  preclude  location.  Utah 
appears  to  be  nearly  in  its  normal  condition.  The  recent  elevations  and  depres- 
sions are  slight ;  consequently  in  mining  for  coal  it  is  probable  few  faults  will 
be  found.  The  gi*eat  number  of  veins  near  the  surface  will  furnish  that  article 
for  years  to  come  without  deep  mining  or  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  for  hoist- 
ing or  pumping.  If  the  coal  fields  on  Green  river  should  prove  as  extensive  and 
of  as  good  quality  as  there  is  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  miners  on  the  Colorado  and  at  Pahranagat,  as  well  as  useful  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Colorado  river.  A  thorough  exploration  of  the  coal  fields  of  Utah, 
Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Montana  is  much  needed.  It  would  probably  establish 
the  fact  that  western  coal  fields,  though  inferior  in  quality,  rival  in  extent  the 
vast  deposits  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Iron. — Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Utah.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  it, 
but  so  far  without  success.  There  is  nothing  refractory  in  this  ore  to  render 
smelling  diflicult  with  skill  and  the  proper  appliances.  The  demand  for  iron 
will  always  be  large  in  Utah,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  any  other  point  of 
production  rendera  it  an  important  resource  for  development.  With  a  largo 
agricultural  population,  labor  will  be  cheap.  In  every  .point  of  view  Utah 
appears  to  have  better  facilities  for  the  production  of  iron  than  any  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States  or  Territories.  The  profit  on  agricultural  pursuits  will  become  less 
every  year,  for  many  yeai's  to  come.  All  the  adjacent  mining  States  and  Terri- 
tories will  soon  raise  their  own  stock  and  grain.  With  the  exception  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  they  are  now  doing  it  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  there  will 
be  only  a  home  market  for  the  produce  of  Utah.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  mining  and  manufactures.  In  the  latter 
branch  of  industry  they  are  already  actively  engaged. 

Salt. — Salt  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  export.  When  the  railroad  is  complete<l  it  will  probably  pay  to  trans- 
port this  article  to  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  State  of  Nevada  salt  is 
so  cheap  and  abundant  that  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it  west  from  Utah. 

Soda  exists  in  vast  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory.  When  labor  and 
freight  are  cheaper  this  will  probably  be  an  article  of  export. 
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Cottonwood  CaSon  is  about  27  miles  southeast  from  Salt  Lake  Citj^  in  tLe 
"Wasatch  mountains.  It  contains  several  silver  mines.  A  Mr.  Hirst  is  running 
two  furnaces  there  at  present.  They  are  not  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  results 
are  satisfactory.  Hirst  thinks  his  ore  will  yield  $200  to  the  ton.  He  has  a 
German  to  manage  his  works,  who  is  reputed  to  be  skilful.  The  veins  occur 
in  limestone,  and  ore  exists  at  the  surface  in  abuodance.  This  is  a  valuable 
lead-mining  district.     The  ore  is  remarkably  free  from  antimony. 

General  CoNCLrsiONS. — The  Territory  of  Utah  will  undoubtedly  become 
in  time  an  important  and  prosperous  State.  It  possesses  a  great  variety  of 
resources.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions existing  there  at  present,  none  can  deny  that  its  population  is  industrious 
and  enterprising.  A  people  who  have  redeemed  the  deserts  by  a  vast  system 
of  irrigation,  built  up  cities,  inaugurated  an  excellent  school  system,  established 
manufactures  of  nearly  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  opened  up 
roads  in  every  direction,  and  supplied  the  miners  of  the  adjacent  Territories  for 
several  years  with  their  products,  cannot  fail  to  achieve  a  condition  of  high 
prosperity  in  the  future.  Contact  with  their  neighbors,  who  entertain  views 
antagonistic  to  their  social  institutions,  will  remedy  the  evils  under  which  they 
now  labor.  As  they  become  more  intelligent  the  impolicy  of  isolating  them- 
selves from  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  world  will  become  apparent,  and  their 
patience,  industry',  and  self-reliance  will  be  tm-ned  to  good  account. 
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MONTANA. 

SECtlOlf    I. 


AREA.  AND  POPULATION— MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEYS— GEOLOGICAL  FEA- 
TURES—VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS— TIM- 
BER   CLIMATE.  AND  NAVIGABLE  WATERS. 

Montana,  tlie  most  recently  organized  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
is  second  only  to  California  in  the  production  of  gold.  Embracing  within  its 
limits  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  heads  of  tv»o  of  the  greatest 
rivers  that  wind  their  long  and  devious  courses  through  the  lower  countries  to  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  this  Teixitory  may  justly  claim  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Golden  Summit.''  Extending  from  the  45th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  27th  to  the  39th  meridian  west  from  Washington,  it  con- 
tains an  area,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  of  143,776  sq'^are  miles,  (92,016,640  acres,)  bounded  by  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude,  except  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  comer,  where  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  400  miles  the  boundary  follows  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains.     The  population  is  about  32,000.* 

Mountains. — In  this  Territory  the  most  striking  geographical  feature  is  the 
great  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  extending  350  miles  from  its  southern  to 
its  northern  boundary,  and  in  width  over  200  miles.  This  range,  with  its  spurs, 
occupies  fully  half  the  Territory.  The  main  chain  of  mountains  is  split  up  into 
a  number  of  different  ranges,  as  the  Bitter  Root,  which  is  the  highest  and  the 

*  Langley,  Id  bis  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  a  publication  generally  accurate,  estimates  tbe 
population  as  follows : 

Table  exhibiting  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Montana  Terntorjit  the  county  in  which  each 
%s  located^  the  estimated  population  in  Septeniier,  1866,  and  the  distance  from  Virginia  City, 
the  territorial  capital. 


Town. 


BAnnack  City... 

Benton  Ci^ 

Blaekfoot  City. . 
Deer  Lodge  City. 
Beynold»City... 

BUverBow 

Helena 

Boxeman 

DennLson 

Gallatin  City.... 

Prickly  Ptear 

Nevada  City 

HtirliogCity 

SammitCity 

Virginia  City.... 
Diamond  i;ity... 
Mkioala  Milk... 


Total. 


County. 


Beaver  Head 

Chotean 

Deer  Lodge . 

....do 

....  do 

...do 

Edgarton.... 

Gallatin 

...do 

...do 

Jefferson .... 

Hadirion 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Meagher 

Miiaoula 


No.  of  miles  flrom 
Virginia  City. 


7(H 
4(10 
200 

80 
180 
lUO 
135 

60 
155 
100 

90 
2 

30 
8 


W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

W. 

N. 

E. 

N.  E. 

N.  E. 

N. 

N.W. 

E. 

S. 


165  N.  £. 
150  W. 


Eitimated  B<«p« 
ulatlon. 


80( 
1  5uC 
2.000 
1.500 
2,000 
1.250 
8,000 

210 
1.500 

500 

250 
2.000 

500 
1  000 
4.000 
2.000 

500 


29,500 


Tbe  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory,  in  bis  report  of  1867,  mnkes  tbe  following  estimate: 
**  I  may  be  safe  in  estimatiDg  tbe  entire  population  at  40,000,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  it  will  reach  60,000  in  J 868  should  there  be  no  Indian  troubles  along  the  overland 
routes.  *>  •  *  Xbe  clttss  of  citizens  who  are  coming  into  the  Territory  are  generally 
those  who  intend  making  it  their  homes.  Hence  many  families  are  coming  and  settling  up 
the  different  valleys.  The  forming  population  is  fast  increasing,  and  a  great  number  of 
miners  find  it  profitable  to  devote  their  time  to  agriculture.** 

The  reports  of  the  county  assessors  for  1865  and  1866  do  not  warrant  tbe  belief  that  the 
increase  nas  been  so  rapid.  My  opinion  is  the  population  at  this  time  does  not  exceed! 
32,000.— J.  B.  B. 
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most  westerly,  and  tlie  Rocky,  Wind  River,  Big  Horn,  and  Belt  ranges.  All 
of  these  have  a  trend  northwest  and  southeast,  and  all  contain  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Their  height  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  probably  from 
10,000  to  14,000  feet,  the  highest  peak  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
This  great  extent  of  mountain  ranges  causes  the  condensation  of  a  lai^e  amount 
of  raoistiure  from  the  atmosphere,  which  falls  principally  in  the  form  of  snow. 
Gradually  melting  during  the  warm  season,  it  thoroughly  saturates  the  earth, 
inducing  a  fine  growth  of  grass  and  timber  throughout  the  mountain  regions.* 

The  Territory  is  divided  by  these  ranges  into  a  number  of  basins,  and  their 
spurs  subdivide  each  basin  into  a  number  of  valleys,  which  contain  nearly  all 
the  towns  and  settlements,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  agricultural  as  w^ell  as 
nearly  all  its  mineral  resources.  The  mountains  are  gi*eatly  abraded  by  the 
agencies  of  rains,  frosts,  and  glacial  action,  leaving  them  smooth  and  much  less 
rocky  and  precipitous  than  the  Cascade  range  in  Oregon,  or  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California.  The  Bitter  Root  is  the  most  rugged  and  continuous  in  its  height 
Tlie  other  ranges  are  full  of  low  passes,  with  none  of  those  lofty  peaks  that  are 
found  farther  south  in  Colorado. 

All  the  mountains  appear  to  be  old  and  weather-worn,  and  almost  at  the  very 
summits  of  the  highest  ranges  beds  of  gravel  containing  placer  gold  have  been 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  neighboring  peaks.  Thus  placer  mines 
are  found  on  the  mountain  top,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
where  placer  gold  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  foot-hiUs.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  the  mountain  regions  have  been  prospected  only  sufficiently 
to  prove  the  existence  of  gold.  The  hostib'ty  of  the  Indians  has  prevented  a 
thorough  exploration,  or  any  permanent  working  of  the  mineral  deposits.t 

*  The  foUowine  from  Lewis  and  Clarke^s  Narrative  describes  the  country  westward  from 
the  main  ridfj^e  of  the  Bitter  Koot  mountains.    It  is  applicable  to  a  large  area  of  Montana : 

**  The  country  along  the  Rocky  mountains  for  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  abont 
50  wide,  is  a  high  level  plain,  in  all  its  parts  extremely  fertile,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  a  growth  of  tall,  long-leaved  pine.  This  plain  is  chiefly  interrupted  near  the  streams 
of  water,  where  the  hills  are  steep  and  lofty,  but  the  soil  is  good,  being  unincumbered  by 
much  stone,  and  possesses  more  timber  than  the  level  country.  Under  shelter  of  these  hills 
the  bottom  lands  skirt  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  and  though  narrow  and  confined,  are  stiU 
fertile  and  rarely  inundated.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  wide-spread  tract  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  grass  and  plants  which  are  at  this  time  as  high  as  the  knees.  Among  these  are 
a  variety  of  esculent  roots,  acquired  without  much  difficulty,  and  yielding  not  only  a  nutri- 
tious but  a  very  agreeable  food.  The  air  is  pure  and  dry,  the  climate  quite  as  mild  if  not 
milder  than  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  must  be  equally  healthy, 
for  all  the  disorders  wnich  we  have  witnessed  may  fairly  be  imputed  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  diet  than  to  any  intemperance  of  climate.*' 

t  Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  formerly  State  geologist  of  Missouri,  says,  in  a  late  letter  to 
Governor  Smith : 

**  Veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  nearly  all  the 
explored  mountainous  portions  of  the  Territory ;  and  placer  gold  is  as  widely  distributed. 
Many  of  the  gulches  have  proved  vastly  rich,  and  some  of  them  very  extensive.  So  fiu  as 
discovered,  these  veins  come  to  the  surface  on  the  foot-hills,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  and 
eaiions,  and  some  of  them  cut  the  mountains  to  their  very  tops.  A  large  portion  of  the  lodes 
are  true  veins,  cutting  through  granite,  syenite  porphyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende 
slate,  talcose  slate,  argillaceous  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  lodes  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  mere  line  to  50  and  60  feet.  The  gangue  or  vein  rock,  called  quartz  by  the  miner, 
is  very  variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  lodes  it  is  usually  whitish  quartz,  more  or 
less  ferruginous,  often  nearly  all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartzite ;  in 
a  few  it  18  syenitic,  pyrites,  hornblende,  calc  spar,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper.  Tellurium 
uud  micaceous  iron  are  found  in  these  veins.  In  the  silver  lodes  the  iron,  so  abundant  in 
the  gold  veins,  is  often  replaced  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  as  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  gangue. 

**  The  gangue,  in  many  of  the  copper  veins,  is  made  up  of  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc  spar, 
brown  spar,  and  oxides  of  iron.  Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been 
already  duMsovered  and  recorded,  and  many  of  them  more  or  less  developed.  It  is  true  here, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  mining  districts,  that  a  lam  part  of  the  lodes  discovered  cannot  bo 
profitably  worked  by  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  new  mining  regions ;  but  many  of  those 
which  cannot  now  be  worked  with  profitable  results  will  become  valuable  when  axperience 
has  proved  the  best  methods,  and  when  labor  and  materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  pricea." 
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The  geology  of  Montana  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  Rocky  mountains 
are  chiefly  composed  of  granite/  gneiss,  and  synite,  and  may  be  pretty  certainly 
assigned  to  the  Arzoic.  Captain  John  Mullan  gives  the  following  general 
description  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  their  geological  formation : 

Looking  back  upon  oar  route,  we  saw  we  had  followed  Bitter  Root  river  to  its  head, 
which  we  found  from  its  mouth  to  be  95  miles  long,  flowing  through  a  wide  and  beautiful 
valley,  whose  soil  is  fertile  and  productive,  well  timbered  with  the  pine  and  Cottonwood,  but 
whose  chief  characteristic  and  capability  is  that  of  grazing  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  afford- 
ing  excellent  mill  sites  along  the  numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains.  The  country 
thence  is  watered  by  tributaries  to  the  Missouri  and  its  fork,  to  the  rang^e  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating these  waters  from  those  of  the  Snake  river,  or  the  south  branch  of  Lewis*  fork  of  the 
Columbia,  and  is  also  fertile,  but  its  characteristic  feature  is  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  for 
any  purpose,  the  willow  and  wild  sage  being  used  for  fuel  along  the  whole  route.  The  geo- 
logical formation  of  this  section  belongs  to  toe  tertiary  period.  The  capability  of  this  broad 
area,  however,  for  grazing  is  excellent.  •  *  •>  xhe  whole  country  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  beds  of  mountainous  ranges  or  ridges,  with  their  intervening  valleys,  all  of  which 
are  well  defined  and  marked,  the  decomposition  and  washings  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains 
giving  character  to  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  which  may  be  termed,  as  a  general  thing,  fertile. 
The  geological  formations  along  the  Jetferson  fork  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  limestone 
and  conglomerate  rock.  From  the  range  called  the  Snake  river  divide,  the  whole  character 
of  the  country  is  completely  changed.  Here  the  geological  formation  is  basaltic  and  volcanic 
principally.  None  ot  the  numerous  streams  and  rivulets  flowing  from  the  mountains  along 
the  route  we  travelled  emptied  into  the  Snake  river,  but  either  sunk  into  the  ground  or  formed 
small  lakes  in  the  broad  valley  of  Snake  river.  The  ground  in  most  places  is  formed  prin- 
cipally of  sand,  and  where  large  beds  of  basalt  are  not  found,  the  ground  is  of  a  dry,  absorb- 
ing nature,  through  which  the  water  sinks,  at  times  bursting  out  again.  It  was  somewhat  sin- 
gular that,  for  60  miles  above  Fort  Hall,  along  the  main  stream  of  Snake  river,  we  did  not 
cross  but  one  tributary,  and  that  coming  in  from  the  south,  while  none  came  in  from  the  north ; 
all  of  the  streams,  as  before  mentioned,  either  forming  lakes  or  sinking  into  the  ground. 
This  section  is  also  noted  for  the  great  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  immense  plains  of  wild 
sage,  which  is  so  abundant  that  it  merits  the  name  of  the  sage  desert  of  the  mountain.  It 
extends  for  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  forming  an  immense  ocean  of  prairie,  whose 
sameness  is  only  broken  by  the  **  Three  Buttes'*  of  the  valley,  which  rise  like  islands  in  the 
sea  in  this  broad  and  barren  area.  (Report  on  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Fort 
Walla-Walla  to  Fort  Benton.) 

Vegetable  Products. — In  the  fertile  soil  of  the  valleys  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  grow  well,  and  good  crops  are  produced.  Rye  and  buckwheat  would  also 
flourish,  but  Indian  com  would  probably  fail.*     Potatoes  grow  in  the  greatest 

There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  large  and  rich  lodes  which  will  yield  large  profits 
even  at  the  present  piices  of  labor  and  materials.  Some  of  the  lodes  of  both  gold  and  silver 
will  rank  among  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  annals  of  mining.  In  regard  to  the  want  of 
success  in  some  of  the  mining  operations  in  the  Territory,  it  may  be  said  that  such  partial 
failures  are  incident  to  all  mining  regions,  particularly  in  the  early  operations  of  now  regions. 
Montana  is  particularly  exposed  to  delays  of  success  from  its  remoteness  from  machine  shops, 
where  the  machinery  used  may  be  altered  and  repaired  to  suit  the  exif^encies  constantly  arising. 
But  all  these  hindrances  to  immediate  and  full  success  in  quartz  mming  operations  will  soon 
be  removed.  They  are  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  are  such  as  will  natu- 
rally pass  away.  Better  mills  are  being  put  up,  better  lodes  are  bought  in  larger  quantities, 
better  management  is  secured,  and  the  owners  of  quartz  property  are  offering  better  facilities 
to  those  who  wish  to  work  their  mines ;  capital  is  seeking  this  source  of  wealth,  and  good 
financiers  are  operating  in  Montana  mining  property.  The  placer  mines  are  not  yielding  so  much 
as  at  some  former  periods.  Many  new  localities  have  been  discovered,  and  large  sums  have 
been  expended  in  conducting  water  to  favored  localities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  placers  will,  the  coming  year,  yield  many  more  millions  to  the  hardy  toilers  who 
have  labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this  '*  golden  harvest."  The  quartz 
miniue  operations  are  now  in  a  better  condition  to  secure  success  than  ever  before,  and  the 
men  who  have  discovered  and  partially  developed  the  silver,  gold,  and  copper  lodes,  have  been 
long  inured  to  disappointments  and  hardships,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  ordinary  obstacles ; 
and  we  may  safely  believe  that  10,000  of  such  earnest,  skilful,  hardy  men  will  achieve  mag- 
nificent results  in  such  a  field  as  the  mines  of  Montana  present. 

•Professor  Swallow  says:  **The  results  already  obtained  from  herding  and  the  culti- 
vation of  our  own  rich  valleys  are  such  as  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  of  the  entire 
success  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  finest  stock  coun- 
tries on  the  continent  All  the  more  important  domestic  animals  and  fowls  do  remark- 
ably well.  Horses  and  mules  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy  and  kept  in  better  condition 
on  the  native  glasses,  hay  and  grain.    As  a  general  rule  they  winter  well  in  the  valleys  and 
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perfection,  and  tlieir  flavor  if  not  snperior  is  eqnal  to  that  of  any  in  America. 
The  residents  of  Montana  believe  that  their  potatoes  ai*e  superior  in  drynesB  and 
mealiness  to  any  in  the  world,  Ireland  and  California  not  excepted.  Beets,  peas, 
onions,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  radishes,  parsnips  and  turnips  grow  finely,  while  in 
the  warmest  valleys  melons  and  tomatoes  come  to  maturity.  Bitter-root,  a  small 
plant  flowering  in  June — the  root  three  inches  long,  one-fourth  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  very  often  forked — gi'ows  in  many  of  the  Kocky  mountain  valleys,  and 
is  veiy  abundant  in  Bitter  Boot  valley.  It  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  for  tbe 
Flathead  Indians,  who  dig  it  in  May,  and  dry  it  so  that  it  will  keep  for  veais. 
Very  nutritious,  but  exti*emoly  bitter. 

Camus,  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  Indians,  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  wild  plants.  It  is  abundant  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast 
It  is  a  bulbous  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  grows  in  low, 
swampy  lands,  having  a  sweet  gummy  taste,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Beddes 
using  it  largely  when  fresh,  the  Indians  boil  it  and  afterwards  dry  it,  so  as  to 
presei-ve  it  for  years.  If  cultivated  it  might  become  a  valuable  culinary  vegeta- 
ble. 

Qullah  is  another  singular  article  of  food  used  by  the  Indians.  It  is  the  root 
of  a  plant  about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  growing  in 
the  moist  land  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  When  raw  it  is  poisonous,  bat 
when  cooked  in  a  kiln,  a  process  occupying  several  days,  it  turns  to  a  black  color 
and  resembles  tobacco  in  taste  and  smell,  and  is  equally  offensive  to  people  not 
accustomed  to  it.* 

CD  the  surrouDdiDg  foot-bills  withonjt  bay  or  graic.  The  valleys  furnish  a  large  area  of  nam- 
ral  meadows,  whose  products  are  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  of  the  cultiTated 
meadows  of  the  middle  States.  Beef,  fattened  on  the  native  pastures,  is  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  the  best  produced  in  the  country.  The  small  grains,  wheat,  r^e,  barley  and  oats, 
produce  as  large  an  average  yield  as  in  the  most  favored  grain-producing  States.  Of  tbe 
native  fruits,  we  have  choke  cherries,  service  berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  blueberries, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries  can  be  cultivated  as  successfully  as  in  the  New  England  States. 

**  All  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  rutabagas,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  radishes,  and  onions,  and  the  most  valuable  garden  vegetables,  are  cultivated  with 
great  success.  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Five 
species  of  pine,  two  of  fir,  one  of  spruce,  and  two  of  cedar,  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  io 
the  mountain  valleys  and  canons ;  balsam,  poplars,  aspens,  alders,  and  willows,  on  the  streams 
and  in  the  moist  valleys. 

**The  pines,  firs,  spruces,  and  cedars  furnish  an  abundance  of  good  timber  for  bnildln^, 
mining,  and  farming  purposes.  The  purest  waters  flow  everywhere  in  cool  springs,  monn- 
tain  streams,  meadow  brooks,  and  clear  rapid  rivers.  Hot  and  mineral  springs  also  occnrin 
various  parts  of  the  Territory.  Beautiful  lakes  and  magnificent  falls  ana  cascades  are 
numerous  in  the  mountains." 

**  Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  in  a  recent  report  to  Governor  Qreen  Clay  Smith,  says  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  climate  of  Montana : 

*'  In  a  Territory  so  far  removed  from  the  great  g^in-producing  States,  tbe  most  vital  qnes* 
tion  bearing  upon  our  future  welfare  is  that  as  to  our  ability  to  become  self-sustaining  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  our  success  thus  far  is  not  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  our  ability  to  raise  all  the  cereals,  root  crops,  &c ,  requisite  to  support  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants,  a  consideration  of  the  geological  and  topographical  formation  of  tl>e 
country  and  its  climatic  characteristics  would  of  itself  demonstrate  that  the  soil  cannot 
fail  to  furnish  all  that  is  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  an  unlimited  population. 

**  Our  valleys  are  very  broad,  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  made  up  of 
rich  bottom  lands  and  level  or  gently  undulating  plateaus.  Tbe  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  generally  differ  in  their  geological  character.  On  one  side,  granite  and  its  allied  primi- 
tive rocks,  by  the  disintegration  of  which  valleys  have  been  supplied  with  the  alumina  ami 
alkaline  silicates  so  necessary  to  an  inexhaustible  soil ;  on  the  other,  ranges  of  secondary 
limestone,  sandstone,  d^c,  that  have  furnished  the  additional  constituents  of  a  soil  of 
unequalled  richness.  The  want  of  rain  to  irrigate  the  lands  is  the  only  apparent  difficulty, 
and  nature  has  provided  for  this  in  the  conformation  of  the  country.  Lying,  as  tbesu 
plateaus  do,  nearly  level,  the  mountain  streams,  which  are  frequent  and  never-falling,  are 
readily  turned  from  their  courses  and  made  to  wind  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  upon  the 
outer  limits  of  the  table  lands,  and  thence  distributed  over  almost  every  foot  of  arable  land. 
This  mode  of  irrigation  has  its  decided  advantages  over  that  of  the  natural  rain  storms  of 
tegiona  nearer  the  coast,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  w  holly  under  the  control  of  the  farmer.   In 
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Timber. — ^Pine  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  timber.  The  next  is  fir.  The 
Cottonwood,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is  the  only  other  tree,  and 
it  is  used  only  for  firewood,  and  occasionally  for  log  houses.  Mountain  mahogany 
is  the  only  hard  wood  that  grows  in  the  Territory,  and  this  is  only  a  shrub.  None 
of  the  valuable  hard  woods,  as  hickory,  maple,  or  ash,  grow  in  Montana. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Montana  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  as  cold  as 
that  of  the  New  England  States.  It  retards,  or  entirely  prevents,  placer  mining 
for  about  half  the  year ;  and  until  quartz  mines  are  opened,  so  that  the  miners 
can  be  employed  during  the  long  winters,  they  must  remain  idle  much  of  their 
time.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  years.  The  winter  of  1862-63  was  so 
mild  that  placer  mining  was  continued  with  scarcely  an  interruption  the  entire 
year.  Snow  generally  falls  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  communication  in  the 
higher  districts  is  somewhat  irregular  and  uncertain  during  the  winter.  In  the 
valleys,  where  the  altitude  is  less,  the  climate  is  milder.  In  Deer  Lodge  and  the 
Gallatin  and  Madison  valleys  stock  continues  in  good  condition,  throughout  the 
year,  without  hay  or  grain,  the  grass  beinij  abundant  nearly  all  the  time.  Mon- 
tana is  a  remarkably  healthy  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  peculiar  diseases 
incident  to  the  climate.  In  the  towns  the  great  majority  of  deaths  are  either 
accidental  or  the  result  of  violence.* 

a  Territory  uearlv  four  times  as  lar^  as  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  handreds  of  tbou> 
sands  of  acres  of  land  of  this  description,  available  whenever  the  growth  of  the  conntry  mny 
demand  its  cnltivation. 

**  No  disquisition,  however,  is  necessary  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  or  its  origin.  Facts 
demonstrate  beyond  question  the  self-sustaining^  character  of  the  Territory  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  Flour  toniay  is  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  great  grain-producing  regions  of 
the  east,  and  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  of  limited  patches,  here  and 
there,  of  these  broad  lands.  Our  table-lands  and  the  slopes  of  our  foot-hills,  without  irriga- 
tion, fumisb  the  most  abundant  pasturage ;  the  species  of  grass  flourishing  spontaneously 
being  of  the  most  nutritious  character,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  cast. 

**The  peculiarities  of  our  climate  demand  a  passing  remark.  The  great  wind  currents 
that  start  fiom  the  distant  sea-coast  regions  laden  with  moisture,  deposit  it  in  beneficent 
showers  on  their  way,  and  reach  our  inland  mountain  regions  with  scarcely  a  drop  to  moisten 
our  thirsty  soil ;  still  this  deprivation  proves  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  gives  us  an  atmo- 
sphere comparatively  free  from  moisture,  and  makes  our  severe  winters  more  endurable  than 
even  those  of  lower  latitudes.  Our  lowl&nds  aro  often  almost  free  from  snow  during  the 
whole  season,  and  cattle  graze  and  grow  fat  on  the  grasses  of  our  valleys  during  our  long 
winters. 

**  The  climate  is  indeed  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  of  tLuy  that  I  have  personally 
ever  known :  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  altitude  of  the  valleys  is  about  one  mile  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lying  between  45^  and  49^  north  latitude." 

*  Captain  Mullan  says  in  his  report : 

•*  The  temperature  of  Walla-Walla,  in  46°,  is  similar  to  that  of  Washington  city,  in  38^ 
latitude ;  that  of  Clark's  Fork,  in  46<^,  to  that  of  St  Jopeph,  Missouri,  in  latitude  41^ ;  that 
of  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  in  40^,  is  similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  40^  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  snow,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  of  intense  cold, 
about  the  same  average  temperature.  This  condition  of  facts  is  not  accidental,  but  arises 
from  the  truths  of  meteorological  laws,  that  are  as  unvaryicg  as  they  are  wonderful  and 
useful.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1853,  which  I  spent  in  these  mountains,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  mild  open  region  lying  between  the  Deer  Lodge  valley  and  Fort  Laramie, 
where  the  buffalo  roamed  in  millions  through  the  winter,  and  which,  during  that  season, 
constituted  the  great  hunting  grounds  of  the  Crows,  Black  feet,  and  other  mountain  tribes. 
Upon  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  I  learned  from  the  Indians,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  my  own  explorations,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number 
of  hot  springs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  that 
hot  geysers,  similar  to  those  of  California,  existed  at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone ;  that  this 
line  of  hot  springs  was  traced  to  the  Big  Horn,  where  a  coal-oil  spring,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  worked  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  exists,  and  where  I  am  sanguine 
in  oelieving  that  the  whole  country  is  underlaid  with  immense  coal  fields.  Here,  then,  was 
a  feature  sufficient  to  create  great  modifications  of  climate,  not  local  in  its  effect,  but  which 
even  extends  for  several  hundred  miles  from  the  Red  Buttes,  on  the  Platte,  to  the  plains  of 
the  Columbia. 

«<A  comparison  of  the  altitude  of  the  South  pass,  with  the  country  en  its  every  side,  with 
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Navigable  Waters. — ^Altliougb  Montana  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers 
CQjrying  large  bodies  of  water,  the  great  altitude  of  the  Territory  induces  such 
rapid  cun*ents  as  to  prove  serious  obstacles  to  navigation.  On  the  western  slope 
the  rivers  are  unnavigable  for  anything  except  rafts,  small  boats,  and  canoes, 
their  courses  being  continually  interrupted  by  shoals,  rapids,  and  falls.  On  the 
eastern  slope,  the  Missouri  has  a  light-draught  steamboat  navigation  of  over  .300 
miles  to  Fort  Benton,  and  steamboats  have  ascended  nearly  to  the  Gi'eat  Falls, 
situated  about  50  miles  above.  Fort  Benton  is  the  depot  of  supplies  for  the 
whole  Territory,  and  even  to  this  point  navigation  is  very  uncertain.  In  dry 
seasons  the  water  is  scant  on  the  shoals,  and,  as  the  banks  ai'e  unsettled,  the 
boats  have  to  be  supplied  with  fuel  by  cutting  wood.  In  many  places  wood  is 
verv  scarce,  and  has  to  be  canried  on  the  backs  of  men  for  a  mile  or  more. 
Vexatious  delays  are  the  result.  Evoiy  year  the  wood  is  getting  scarcer  and 
more  difficult  to  procure.  The  hostility  of  the  Indians  also  renders  navigation 
jierilous  at  this  time. 

Coal  is  found  some  distance  below  Fort  Benton.  When  mining  for  this  article 
is  carried  on  extensively  it  will  probably  supply  the  steamers  with  a  sufficiency 
of  fuel.  It  is  a  brown  or  lignite,  probably  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  is 
found  in  veins  of  largo  size,  traceable  in  the  banks  of  the  streams  for  long 
distances.* 

Mullan*s  pass,  further  to  the  north,  may  he  useful  in  this  connection.  The  South  pass  has 
an  altitude  of  7,469  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Wind  River  chain,  to  its  north, 
rises  till  it  attains,  at  Frdmont's  peak,  an  elevation  of  13,570  feet,  while  to  the  north  the 
mountains  incieuse  in  altitude  till  they  attain,  at  Long*s  peak,  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet; 
while  the  plains  to  the  oast  have  an  elevation  of  COCO  feet,  and  the  mountains  to  the  west, 
forming  the  east  rim  of  the  great  basin,  have  an  elevation  of  8,234  feet,  and  the  country 
between  it  and  the  South  pass  an  elevation  of  6,234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
highest  point  on  the  road  in  the  Summit  line  at  Mullan's  pass  has  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet, 
which  is  lower  by  1,489  feet  than  the  South  pass. 

**  The  high  ranee  of  the  Wind  River  chain  stands  as  a  curvilinear  wall  to  deflect  and  direct 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  as  they  sweep  across  the  continent  (By-the-by,  whence 
arises  the  name  of  the  Wind  River  chain  ?)  AJl  their  slopes  are  well  located  to  reflect  back 
the  direct  rays  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  the  valleys  that  lay  at  their  bases.  These  valleys, 
already  warm  by  virtue  of  the  hot  springs  existing  among  them,  receive  this  accumulatire 
heat,  whichf  driven  by  the  new  currents  of  cold  air  from  the  plains,  rises  and  move«  onward 
in  the  form  of  a  river  towards  the  valleys  of  ti.e  Rocky  mountains,  where  it  joins  the  milder 
current  from  the  Pacific  and  diffuses  over  the  whole  region  a  mild,  healthy,  invigorating, 
and  useful  climato.*'    (Mullan*s  Report,  pp.  53,  54.) 

TkermometrictU  data  fumislud  by  J.  L.  CarbttU  citH  engineer^  Virginia  City,  Montana, 

1865. — Mean  reading  during  the  mouth  of  December 5^.22  above  zero. 

1866. — Mean  reading  during  the  month  of  January 27^ 

1866.— Mean  reading  during  the  month  of  February 22^ 

Mean  during  the  three  months,  18^  above  zero. 

18C6.— Mean  during  December 31° 

1867.— Mean  during  January 2.3^^.73 

1867. — Mean  during  February 26° 

The  mean  during  March,  1867,  is  unknown,  as  only  the  coldest  days  were  registered,  which 
were  as  follows :  March  1 1,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  0°  ;  at  8.20  a.  m.,  5° ;  at  1  p.  m.,  1° ;  at  6  p.  m., 
12^ ;  at  10  p.  m.,  18°,  or  below  zero.  March  12,  at  7  a.  m.,  18° ;  at  10  a.  m.,  12° ;  at  5  p.  m., 
0° ;  at  6  p.  m.,  16° ;  at  9.15  p.  ni.,  22°.  March  13,  at  7  a.  m.,  24° ;  at  1  p.  m.,  10°,  or  above 
zero  ;  at  10  p.  m.,  3°,  or  above  zero.    Weather  moderate  afterwards. 

Twenty-four  degrees  below  zero  is  the  greatest  cold  experienced  during  the  past  three 
winters  at  this  place.  Mean  during  the  winter  mouths  for  the  past  two  winters,  22°  above 
zero.  Mean  of  barometer  reading,  2,440  inches ;  altitude,  5,481  feet ;  boiling  point,  202° 
Fahrenheit ;  laUtude,  45°  27'  35'' ;  longitude,  about  111°  17'. 

*  The  surveyor  general  of  Montana,  in  his  report  for  1867,  says : 

**  Bituminous  coal  has  been  found  on  the  Big  Hole  river,  about  60  miles  from  Bannack 
City ;  in  Jackass  g^lch,  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Madison  ;  and  at  Summit  district,  near  Vir- 
ginia City,  the  veins  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width.  Coal  also  exists  at  the  head  of 
the  Yellowstone  river.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite,  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  valuable  as  common  fuel,  but  of  no  great  value  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.    It  has  also  been  found  on  the  headwaters  of  the  leton  and  Marias." 
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The  Yellowstone  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  its  capabili- 
ties for  navigation ;  but  those  best  qualified  to  judge  think  that,  with  suitable 
boats,  it  may  be  navigable  far  higher  than  boats  have  yet  reached.  Indian  hos- 
tilities and  want  of  population  have  prevented  a  more  thorough  exploration. 
The  rates  of  freight  charged  on  the  steamers  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton  are 
so  high  that  if  a  boat  makes  one  trip  it  sometimes  pays  all  expenses  and  returns 
the  capital  invested  in  the  boat  itself.  Competition  will  probably  reduce  these 
charges,  unless  their  trade  should  be  closed  altogether  by  the  Indians. 

The  portion  of  Montana  on  the  western  slope  forms  a  basin  about  250  miles 
long  and  75  miles  wide.*  It  is  drained  by  the  Missoula,  Hellgate,  Blackfoot, 
and  Flat  Head  rivers,  which  uniting,  form  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  extreme  northern  part  is  drained  by  Tobacco  river,  which  empties  into  Lake 
Bratham,  in  Idaho  Tenitory.  Flat  Head  is  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable 
size  in  Montana.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water  about  35  miles  long  and  15 
broad,  sniTounded  by  a  fine  farming  and  grazing  country.  This  basin  contains 
the  best  timber,  and  probably  as  good  grazing  and  farming  lands  as  are  in  the 
Territory.  The  valley  of  the  MaSison  and  Gallatin  only  are  equal  to  it  in  the 
latter  respect.  The  wann  moist  winds  from  the  Pacific  induce  a  more  vigorous 
development  of  vegetable  life  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  where  the  high 
wall  of  the  Rocky  mountains  prevents  these  winds  from  exercising  their  inflaence. 
In  this  mild  and  temperate  climate  the  missionaries  established  missions  for  the 
religious  advancement  of  the  Indians.  The  sites  of  several  of  their  missions  still 
remain,  and  are  admirably  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country. 

From  Flat  Head  lake  south,  towards  the  mission  of  Pen  d'Oreille,  along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  timber,  water 
and  grass,  and  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district.  South  of  the  mission  is  the 
Jocko  valley,  containing  the  Pen  d^Oreille  Indian  reservation.  This  is  a  small 
rich  agricultural  valley,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  be  veiy  productive. 

Hell  Gate  valley  is  southeast  from  the  reservation.  It  is  about  25  miles  long, 
and  six  or  seven  broad,  possessing  excellent  agricultural  resources.  Still  south 
is  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  about  60  miles  long  and  eight  wide.  In  this  is  Owen's 
trading  post,  called  Fort  Owen,  around  which  is  a  flourishing  settlement. 

The  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  at  their  junction  form  the  Missoula,  which 
retains  that  name  until  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Flat  Head  forming  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  valleys  contain  a  number  of 
settlers,  and  in  time  will  contain  a  large  agricultural  population.  At  this  point 
the  Bitter  Root  mountains  present  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  with  but  few 
passes,  and  can  only  be  traversed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year;  at  other 

seasons  they  are  completely  blockaded  by  the  snow. 

•  »    -,    .  .  ■    -  - 

*The  surveyor  general  says :  **  The  soil  of  ilie  valleys  and  table  lands  is  of  good  quality, 
and  it  is  believed  that  fully  one-third  of  the  Territory  is  susceptible  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. The  more  importittit  valleys  requiring  immediate  survey  are  the  fiitter  Root,  Deer 
Lodge,  Hell  Gate,  Ronde,  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  Stinking  Water,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Gallatin,  Boulder,  Prickly  Pear,  (including  the  town  of  Helena,)  and  the  Missouri  from  the 
Three  Forks  to  Canon  Ferry,  oast  of  Helena.  The  arable  lands  in  these  valleys  amount, 
by  careful  estimate,  to  9,000  square  miles,  and  contracts  for  their  surveys  will  be  let  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  ready  home  market  is  found  for  the  product  of  the  ranches  and  dairies,  and 
the  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  raised  is  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population  until  another  crop  is  produced.  The  yield  of  potatoes  has  been  so  great  during 
the  past  season  that  it  is  believed  that  fullv  1,000,000  bushels  could  be  exported,  and  still 
have  enough  for  home  consumption.  The  wheat  raised  in  Gallatin  valley  is  closely  estimated 
at  8.000  acres,  and  the  other  small  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  are  placed  at  6,000 
acres.  The  yield  will  be  at  least  io  bushels  to  the  acre,  giving  us,  as  a  low  estimate  of  nil 
the  grain  crop  in  that  valley  for  this  year,  at  420,000  bushels.  The  list  of  the  territorial 
auditor  shows  165,140  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  Territory,  and  the  total  valuation 
of  the  property  assessed  is  15,703,118.  The  flouring  mills  are  particularly  mentioned.  The 
grazing  lands  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  their  nutricious  grasses  serving  to  keep 
cattle  and  stock  in  good  condition  during  the  entire  winter.  The  number  of  cattle  grazing 
on  these  lands  is  estimated  at  40  000." 
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Big  Blackfoot  comes  into  Hell  Gate  river  in  tbo  calion  of  that  name,  and  for 
15  miles  runs  through  another  eftuon.  Above,  it  passes  through  a  large  and 
beautiful  valley  similar  to  that  of  Hell  Ciate.  On  the  head  of  this  river  are  some 
good  placer  mines.  Some  say  the  caSon  veceived  this  name  of  **  Hell  Gate" 
from  the  gloomy  character  of  its  scenery ;  others,  tbal  it  was  so  named  fFom  the 
fact  that  uie  Indians,  when  on  the  war  path,  intent  on  deed^of  blood  and  rapbe, 
always  issued  out  from  it.    Either  cause  would  be  sufficient. 

Flint  Creek. — Forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Blackfoot,  fit»  te 
south,  comes  in  Flint  creek  through  a  fine  large  valley  with  plenty  of  grass, 
water  and  timber.  Recently  near  the  head  of  this  stream  rich  silver  min^  hate 
been  found,  and  a  town  of  400  or  500  inhabitants  has  sprang  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
On  one  of  the  branches  of  Flint  some  good  placer  mines  have  been  discovered 
which  paid  well  this  summer.  Twenty  miles  above  this  creek  the  Little  Black- 
foot comes  in  from  the  northeast.  For  some  distance  above  its  month  is  a  good 
grazing  country,  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  well  timbered.  The 
ravines  and  gulches  at  the  head  of  this  stream  contain  some  good  placer  mines, 
and  several  mining  towns  have  sprung  up,  such  as  Blackfoot  City  and  Car- 
pentier's  Bar.  Quartz  veins  containing  gold  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity, 
but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  to  prove  their  value. 

Deer  Lodge  Valley. — ^To  the  southward  lies  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  mineral  and  agricnl- 
tural  districts  in  Montana.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  and  10  broad,  surrounded 
by  low  rolling  hills,  which  afford  excellent  pasturage.  This  favored  region,  called 
by  the  Indians  Ttsookeencame,  or,  translated,  "the  Deer's  Lodge,''  takes  its  name 
from  a  singular  mound  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  composed  of  silicioos  and 
fenniginous  depositions,  formed  by  a  thermal  spring. 

This  mound  is  a  truncated  cone  30  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe 
base  and  30  feet  at  the  summit.  Brightly  colored  with  white  and  reddish-brown 
spots,  it  forms  a  notable  landmark.  In  the  winter,  when  the  st«am  rises  like 
smoke  from  a  spring  at  the  top,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  large  Indian 
lodge.  This  spring  is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  considerable  depth,  llie 
water,  which  does  not  overflow  at  present,  is  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  while 
at  the  Imse  of  the  mound  several  springs  exist  the  temperature  of  which  varies 
from  near  boiling  point  to  icy  coldness.  A  mareh  elevated  a  few  feet  above  tbe 
surrounding  plidns  is  formed  by  the  springs  at  the  base  of  the  monnd.  Very  few 
such  formations,  caused  by  thermal  springs,  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Territories. 
Hence  it  must  be  difierent  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  deposition.  From  the 
fact  that  the  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  does  not  overflow,  it  is  evident  that 
in  former  times  it  must  have  been  more  active  than  at  present,  and  that  the  forces 
that  once  gave  it  activity  arc  failing ;  also,  that  unless  there  is  a  recurrence  of 
its  ancient  eruptive  power  the  mound  will  never  rise  any  higher.  Probably  it  is 
lower  than  formerly.  Ordinary  thermal  springs  throw  quite  a  volume  of  water, 
which,  gradually  cooling,  continues  to  deposit  its  sediment  for  a  considerable 
distance,  depositions  not  being  materially  greater  at  the  mouth  of  the  springs 
than  100  or  200  yards  distant. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  farms  are  under  enclosure  in  this  valley.  Stock 
raising  also  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Until  recently  there  was  but  little 
mining  in  this  vicinity.  Last  spring  and  summer  some  very  good  plaoer  niatt 
were  discovered  in  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  vaQdy.  Or  ^vw  Bu^  a 
stream  falling  into  the  head  of  the  valley,  placer  ancl  quartz  mines  containiDf 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  especially  tbe  latter  metal,  have  been  worked  for  over 
two  years,  resulting  m  the  raining  towns  of  Silver  I3ar  and  Butte  City. 

Towx  or  Cottonwood. — Cottonwood,  the  county-seat  of  Deer  Lodge  conntr, 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cottonwood  creek,  near  its  junction  with  Deer 
Lodge  creek.  It  has  a  good  location  for  a  town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
laid  out.     The  advantage  of  wide  streets  in  mining  towns  is  so  evident,  in  view 
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of  the  dangers  from  fire,  that  it  is  singular  so  few  new  towns  are 
manner.     The  houses  ai*e  usually  built  of  wood.     Fire  endues 


laid  out  in  this 
are  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  more  advanced  progress.  When  a  fire  once  gets  fully  under  way 
in  these  mining  towns  it  seldom  stops  until  it  meets  an  open  space. 

Cottonwood  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  with  that  dreamy  appearance  of  repose 
indicative  of  an  agricultural  district.  Timber  is  scarce  in  the  valley,  but  is 
abundant  in  the  adjacent  hills  and  mountains.  Pine  and  fir  constitute  the  sole 
supply. 

The  scenery  here  is  wonderfully  pictmresque.  Spurs  and  broken  chains  of 
mountains,  the  lofty  summits  regularly  dispersed,  rise  above  and  beyond  one 
another, -giving  an  idea  of  interminable  distance.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
consequent  on^^the  altitude  causes  the  rays  of  light  to  be  less  strongly  refracted 
than  when  the  atmosphere  is  denser,  giving  a  strange  and  unnatural  reflection 
to  every  object.  The  light  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  While  it  does  not 
apparently  impair  vision,  it  seems  to  blend  in  all  colors  a  portion  of  black.  Thus, 
as  the  eye  follows  one  mountain  peak  after  another,  tlie  color  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  till  the  most  di^Kant  are  almost  entirely  black.  The  color  of  the 
snow^,  varied  by  increasing  distance,  goes  through  the  same  changes,  and  at  last 
appears  of  a  dark  gray.  There  are  none  of  those  wondrous  changes  of  tints  and 
ehadows  which  are  so  charming  in  the  lower  latitudes  as  Mount  Hood,  whose 
snows  from  a  hundred  different  points  of  observation  never  appear  twicjc  of  the 
same  color.  Here  every  tint  is  sombre  and  ngid,  and  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  the  mind  is  chilled  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  This  is  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  low  hills,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and  have  the  aspect 
of  fields  once  cultivated,  but  now  permitted  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  near  the  hot  springs,  the  snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  pasturage  the  year  round. 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  locality  is  worthy  of  note. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  into  Big  Hole,  or  the  valley  of  Divide  creek,  a 
branch  of  Big  Hole,  is  the  lowest  pass  through  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  fact, 
it  is  simply  a  continuation  of  one  valley  into  another.  At  Butte  City  water  is 
brought  from  the  head  of  Boulder  creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
through  a  low  pass  into  Silver  Bai',  a  branch  of  Deer  Lodge  creek,  thus  taking 
the  water  from  the  Atlantic  and  giving  it  to  the  Pacific. 

The  streams  and  small  lakes  which  abound  in  the  hills  around  this  vallev  are 
well  supplied  with  trout.  All  the  streams  on  the  Pacific  slope  contain  trout ;  but 
except  in  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributanes  they  are  very  scarce  on  the  Atlantic 
slope. 

A  short  distance  below  Deer  Lodge,  a  small  creek  empties  into  Hell  Gate 
river  fix)m  the  west,  called  Gold  creek.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  first  place  where 
gold  was  discovered  in  Montana.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  whose  waters  finally  flow  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

During  the  present  year  the  mines  on  the  western  slope  have  been  much  more 
productive  than  formerly,  while  on  the  eastern  slope  the  production  this  year 
will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
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SECTION   II. 

MINES  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  MINING. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Montana  by  a  French  half-breed,  named  Francois  Finlay, 
about  the  year  1852,  on  Gold  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Hell  Gate  river.  He  was 
merely  prospecting,  and  did  not  find  the  gold  in  snfiicient  quantities  to  induce 
him  to  work  the  mines.* 

*  Mr.  Albert  D.  Richardson  quotes  Irom  a  book  published  in  Cincinnati  50  years  ago,  as 
follows : 

**  These  mountains  are  supposed  to  contain  minerals,  nrecious  stones,  and  gold  and  silver 
ore.  It  is  but  late  that  they  have  taken  the  name  Rucky  mountains ;  by  aitT  old  travellers 
they  are  called  the  Shining  mountains,  from  an  infinite  number  of  crystal  stones  of  an 
amazing  size  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which,  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  them, 
sparkle  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  same  early  travellers  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
tnat  in  future  these  mountains  would  be  found  to  contain  more  riches  than  those  of  Indostan 
and  Malabar,  or  the  golden  coast  of  Guinea,  or  the  mines  of  Peru.*' 

Mr.  Richardson  remarks : 

*' These  surmises  excited  little  uotice,  for  the  early  travellers  believed  every  mountain  an 
£1  Dorado,  and  every  stream  a  Pactolus.  The  first  statement  which  appeared  worthy  of 
serious  attention  was  made  by  Colonel  William  Gilpin  of  the  United  States  army.  This 
gentleman,  a  zealous  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  crossed  the  continent  with  a  party  of 
Oregon  explorers,  and  ag^in  with  his  command  during  the  Mexican  war. 

**  In  184U,  in  an  address  at  Independence,  Missouri,  as  the  result  of  all  his  observations, 
he  asserted  the  abundant  existence  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  throughout  the  Rocky 
mountains."    (Beyond  the  Mississippi,  pp.  135-6.) 

Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  in  his  repK>rt  to  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  gives  the  following 
general  summary  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Montana : 

**  Of  the  common  minerals  of  value  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  there  seems  to  be  every 
indication  of  abundance,  although  little  has  been  done  towards  the  development  of  them ; 
fire  clay,  gypsum  and  coal  are  indicated  strongly  in  the  tertiary  deposits  that  underlie 
the  table-lands  of  the  valleys  and  elsewhere ;  but  they  lie  mostly  undisturbed  and  undis* 
covered,  except  where  some  wandenng  prospector  has  accidentallv  come  upon  their  out- 
crop. The  pursuit  of  the  precions  metals  has  made  the  people  oblivious  to  all  minor  con- 
siderations ;  but  if  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  immense  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  the  Territory  by  the  opening  of  reliable  coal  beds,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  gnreatest 
effort;  fuel  for  our  furnaces  and  manufactures,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ordinary  needs,  wiU 
soon  become  scarce  and  dear.  I  believe  that  a  small  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose 
would  insure  the  discovery  and  development  of  coal  deposits  in  a  very  short  time. 

*'  Discoveries  of  new  minerals  and  ores  are  occurring  frequently  in  the  Territory.  Cinna- 
bar, which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  gold  and  silver-producing  region,  has  been  found, 
though  not  in  place.  Specimens  of  water-worn  fragments  of  this  mmeral,  found  in  the  gulch 
workings  of  an  almost  unoccupied  district  of  the  Territory,  were  recently  brought  to  me, 
which  proveil  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  since  deposits  of  ores 
resembling  cinnabar  have  been  frequently  found,  and  much  useless  labor  expended  in  their 
development.  I  have  also  recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  examined  true  tin  ore  found  witliin 
our  territorial  limits.    This  also  was  from  gulch  working. 

*'  Lead  ores  occur  in  profusion,  both  as  galenas  and  as  carbonate  of  lead,  in  nearly  all 
districts  of  the  Territory.  These  will  not  he  worked  at  present,  except  when  accompanied 
by  silver.  All  the  galenas  are  so  accompanied,  and  generally  in  paying  quantities  of  the 
latter  metal. 

**  Copper  lodes  are  abundant,  showing  at  the  surface  ores  ranging  from  15  to  60  per  cent. 
of  metallic  copper.  These  when  locatea  near  the  Missouri  river  may  be  immediately  made 
profitable.  Copper  ores  in  the  eastern  market  probably  command  to-day  about  $5  for  every 
per  cent,  of  copper  contained  ;  15  per  cent,  ore  would  be  worth  |75  per  ton,  and  (K)  per  cent, 
ore  $300.  Thus,  long  before  we  shall  be  extensively  engaged  in  smelting  these  ores,  our 
copper  lodes  may  prove  largely  remunerative. 

•*The  silver  lodes  of  the  Territory  which  at  present  attract  much  attention,  are,  in  part, 
silver-bearing  galenas.  These  range  by  practicable  working  from  $*20  to  |300  per  ton.  The 
present  cost  or  labor  and  fnel  precludes  tne  working  of  the  poorer  of  these  ores,  but  eventu- 
ally all  will  be  worked  profitably.  The  cost  of  smelting  this  class  of  ores  cannot  at  present 
be  put  lower  than  $35  per  ton,  and  in  some  localities  would  exceed  this  estimate ;  still 
there  is  an  abundance  of  argentiferous  galena  that  can  be  worked  witli  great  profit  at  the 
present  prices  of  material  and  labor.  Another  class  of  silver  lodes  is  found  in  the  country 
which  carry  no  lead  or  other  base  metal  to  interfere  with  the  successful  working  of  the  ores 
by  amalgamation.  It  is  from  this  class  of  ores  probably  that  the  first  remunerative  results 
will  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery  required.    Mills  are  now  being 
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In  1856  other  prospectors  found  gold  at  the  same  mines,  but  did  not  work 
them.  In  the  fall  of  I860  the  Brothers  Stuart  &  Co.  prospected  near  the  same 
place,  and  in  1861  and  1862  commenced  working  in  earnest  with  sluices.  This 
was  the  first  regular  placer  mining  in  the  Territory.    In  1861  they  wrote  to  some 

erected  for  workinfj^  ores  of  this  character.  The  g^reat  abundance  of  veins  of  this  nature  of 
the  nnoet  promising  appearance  justifies  the  expectation  that  a  short  time  will  shovr  large 
returns  of  oullion  from  this  source. 

**The  placer  mines  of  the  Territory  which  have  thus  far  been  successfully  worked,  are 
those  only  which  from  their  favorable  location  with  reference  to  water,  ^c,  could  be  easily 
worked  without  the  previous  expenditure  of  capital  by  single  workmen  or  by  small  parties. 
Gulches  already  worked  out  by  this  wasteful  method  will  be  reworked  perbsps  as  remune- 
ratively as  at  first,  by  the  aid  of  capital.  Dit9he8  for  the  further  supply  of  water,  bed-rock 
flumes,  and  hydraulic  apparatus  are  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  majority  of  our 
gulch  deposits,  and  when  capital  flows  in  that  direction,  manv  thousand  acres  can  be  worked 
most  profitably,  which,  to-day,  individual  eff'ort  cannot  toncti  successfully. 

**That  which  has  proven  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  successful  mining  in  the 
Territory  has  been  the  profusion  of  gold-bearing  veins,  showing  temptingly  at  the  surface. 
Nature  is  never  so  lavish  as  she  in  this  case  appears,  and  in  toe  light  of  general  mining 
experience,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  more  tlian  a  small  percental  of  true,  strong  and 
uniformly  rich  veins  from  this  great  surface  display.  Thus  it  is  that  several  failures  may 
precede  one  great  success  in  the  development  of  mines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  making  the  country  a  careful  study,  of  the  boundless  wealth  that  is  hidden  in  ita 
boM>m.     Indefatigable  energy  and  untiring  perseverance  will  alone  reveal  its  full  magnitude. 

**  A  large  number  of  mills  for  the  working  of  gold  ores  have  been  erected  in  the  Territory, 
and  few  of  them  with  more  than  partial  success.  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  in  their  partial 
failure,  mining  history  only  reflects  itself.  Some  of  them  are  of  that  untried  character  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  they  show  in  construction  some  new  features  and  some 
good  ones,  unfortunately  the  new  things  are  not  good,  and  the  good  points  are  not  new. 
Novel  inveutions,  even  if  capable  of  success  elsewhere,  are  inevitably  destined  to  failure  in  a 
new  country.  The  principal  difficulty,  however,  has  been  the  imperfect  management  of  these 
different  enterprises,  arising  sometimes  from  the  incapacity  of  agents,  but  more  frequently 
from  the  impossibility  of  anticipating  in  a  country  now  and  undeveloped  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  case.  One  great  error  lias  been  made  by  almost  all.  It  has  arisen  from  the 
over-sanguine  belief  that  quartz  could  be  mined  in  quantity  without  preliminary  expense  in 
development.  The  mills  are  erected,  the  money  and  patience  of  the  proprietors  exhausted, 
and  with  untold  wealth  the  machinery  is  left  to  rust  and  rot  for  want  of  ore.  To-day  nearly 
every  mill  in  the  Territoiy  could  be  worked  most  profitably  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  the  thorough  opening  of  the  mines  belonging  to  them.  Excuse  me,  sir, 
for  referring  to  the  embarrassments  under  which  we  are  laboring.  It  is  only  by  looking  our 
errors  in  the  face  that  we  can  find  the  way  to  success.  It  is  the  fourth  year  of  my  resideuco 
in  tho  Territory,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  confidence  in  its  great  mineral  wealth  ia 
stronger  than  ever,  and  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  we  have  been  compelled 
to  meet,  we  may  Kay  with  pride  that  no  new  Territory  has  made  such  rapid  advances  iu  so* 
short  a  time  as  this.  The  working  of  many  thousands  of  tons  of  gold  ore  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory,  varying  from  $15  to  $75  per  ton  by  active  working,  is  a  sufficient  indications 
of  the  probable  average  of  our  gold-bearing  rock.  Tho  lowest  or  these  limits  pays  a  profit 
even  at  the  present  price  of  labor  in  a  mill  of  any  considerable  capacity.  The  expense  of 
the  importation  of  machinery  has  diminished  to  almost  half  since  the  first  mills  were  crectedi 
here.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  everyday  bringing  us  near  to  the  sources  from  which 
we  draw  machiuery  and  capital.  Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  springing  up  in  our 
midat,  and  we  are  in  all  directions  fast  becoming  self-sustaining.  With  agricultural  resources 
unexcelled,  with  a  climate  most  inviting,  with  mineral  wealth  inexhaustible,  wo  may,  with 
reason,  feel  assured  that  Montana  will  take  the  highest  rank  among  the  gold  and  silver- 
producing  States.** 

The  surveyor  general  in  his  report  for  1867,  says : 

**  When  provisions  and  labor  become  cheaper,  many  gulches  will  be  worked  which  are  at 
present  untouched.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  this  season  in  the  con- 
struction of  ditches,  and  in  preparations  for  gulch  mining  next  year.  The  result  of  these 
preparations  will  be  that,  during  1866,  fully  50  per  cent,  more  gold  will  be  taken  out  than 
there  has  been  this  season.  The  production  of  gold  for  this  season  has  been  estimated  at 
1^,000,000,  and  still  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  Territory  has  yet  been  pros|)ected. 

**  Iron  has  been  found  on  Jackass  creek. 

"Copper  abounds  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Muscleshell  river.  The  width  of  the 
veins  is  from  three  to  four  feet.  Placer  copper  has  been  found  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jeffer- 
son City,  which  shows  some  splendid  specimens. 

**The  leads  of  Montana  aro  generally  better  defined  than  in  any  other  mining  country  ia 
the  world,  and  the  singtlar  freaks  sometimes  taken  by  them  in  other  regions  are  less  frequent 
here." 

32 
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of  their  frieuds  in  Colorado  in  reference  to  their  prospects  and  hopes,  and  induced 
quite  a  number  of  adventurers  to  come  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1862. 

The  mines  on  Gold  creek  not  promising  as  rich  as  was  expected,  the  Stuarts 
and  others  began  to  prospect  the  country  extensively,  and  that  summer  found 
some  mines  on  a  gulch  at  tlie  head  of  the  Big  Hole,  which,  however,  were  not 
very  productive.  Early  in  tlic  same  summer  the  mines  at  Bannock  on  Grasshopper 
creek  were  discovered.  These  were  so  rich  and  extensive  that  the  other  mines 
were  abandoned,  and  by  the  fall  of  1862  nearly  all  the  miners  in  the  Territory, 
numbering  about  1,000,  had  congi-egated  at  this  place. 

Bannock  Placers. — The  Placer  mines  of  Bannock  are  found  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  Grasshopper  creek,  and  extend  from  the  town  down  the  creek 
for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  They  paid  well  at  first ;  as  the  creek 
had  an  abundance  of  water,  tfiey  could  be  worked  by  miners  with  great  facility. 

The  banks  appear  to  be  nearly  exhausted  now ;  but  the  bed  of  the  creek,  if 
flumed  and  worked  in  a  prop>er  manner,  would  still  yield  largely.  A  few  miles 
south  from  Bannock,  near  Horn  Prairie,  are  extensive  flats  and  gulches,  which 
prospect  fairly.  When  supplied  with  water,  which  will  be  brought  in  this  Ml, 
they  will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  miners. 

There  are  200  or  300  miners  in  this  vicinity,  working  at  various  points  in  the 
creek  and  its  banks,  probably  making  something  over  wages,  viz :  $5  a  day  in 
gold. 

In  working  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  concert  of 
action,  so  as  to  enable  one  individual  or  company  to  take  advantage  of  the 
works  of  another.  Each  operation  is  carried  on  by  itself.  After  one  company 
has  put  a  dam  in  the  creek,  and  turned  the  water  into  a  flume,  the  next  company 
below  can  take  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  flume  much  more  easily  than  the  first 
obtained  it.  When  one  claim  is  drained  so  as  to  be  workable,  the  next  below 
will  be  drier  and  more  easily  worked  than  if  nothing  had  been  done  above. 

Bannock  Quabtz. — The  first  quartz  veins  worked  in  the  Territory  were  in 
Bannock. 

Grasshopper  creek  heads  at  the  foot  of  a  large  smooth  mountain,  called  Bald 
mountain,  wnich  abounds  in  veins  contidning  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  creek 
then  runs  eastwardly  through  a  basin,  when  its  branches,  concentrating,  pass  oat 
through  a  limestone  cafion.  At  the  head  of  this  canon  are  quartz  veins  contxiining 
free  gold,  These  veins  are  the  source  from  which  the  placer  mines  on  the  oivek 
were  supplied.  No  gold  is  found  above  the  veins.  The  croppings  being  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous,  were  soon  discovered  and  quartz  claims  located. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-63,  two  men,  named  Allen  and  Arnold,  put  up  the  first 
quartz  mill.  It  was  entirely  of  home  manufacture ;  the  irons  were  obtained 
from  old  wagons  and  fashioned  in  a  blacksmith's  shop ;  all  the  lumber  used, 
except  pine,  fir,  and  cottonwood,  came  from  the  same  source.  The  mill  had  six 
stamps  of  400  pounds  each,  and  was  driven  by  water.  The  men  who  built  it 
ran  it.  In  a  financial  point  of  view  it  was  a  success.  The  ores  were  from  the 
discovery  claim  of  the  Dakota,  and  No.  6  of  the  same  lode. 

A  number  of  mines  in  this  vicinity  were  sold  to  parties  in  the  eastern  States, 
who  have  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  and  erected  several  large  and 
costly  mills. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  the  first  steam  stamp  mills  commenced  working  at  Ban- 
nock. They  were  only  moderately  successful  in  extracting  the  gold.  The  men 
who  had  charge  were  practically  unacquainted  with  the  business,  and  generally, 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  manage  with  more  skill,  they  were  superseded  by 
others  without  experience  and  the  same  process  repeated. 

One  furnace  was  erected  which  only  ran  a  short  time.  It  is  now  being  rebuilt 
The  probability  is  it  will  only  continue  in  operation  as  long  as  the  ores  are  sos- 
ccptible  of  reduction  more  cheaply  by  smelting  than  by  roasting  and  amalga- 
mating. 
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The  mines  of  Bannock  have  produced  a  large  amonnt  of  ore.     With  proper 
management  they  would  continue  to  pay  well.     A  captain  ignorant  of  his  busi 
nesSj  with  a  crew  of  landsmen,  can  manage  a  ship  as  well  as  a  superintendent 
unacquainted  with  mining  can  manage  a  mine  or  mill  with  men  unaccustomed  to 
either. 

Sulphuret  ores  have  been  reached  in  some  of  the  mines,  which  the  mills  will 
not  be  able  to  reduce  without  additional  and  proper  machinecy. 

The  Dakota. — The  Dakota  was  the  first  lode  discovered  and  has  been  w^orked 
most  extensively,  probably  more  than  all  other  veins  in  the  district.  It  is  a 
large,  irregular  vein,  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  for  over  a  mile  in  length, 
and  opened  at  six  different  points  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  in  one  place  to  the 
depth  of  320  feet.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  depth  and  pennanency.  It  varies 
in  thickness  from  three  to  eight  feet ;  dips  to  the  northeast ;  strike,  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  general  dip  and  strike  of  the  veins  in  this  locality.  It  car- 
ries the  oxidized  ores  to  a  great  depth,  containing  free  gold,  easy  of  extraction. 

The  Dakota  was  located  under  the  old  law,  which  only  allowed  100  feet  to 
a  claim.  Nearly  every  claim  was  held  separately,  which  materially  interfered 
with  the  proper  opening  and  working  of  the  mines.  One  tunnel  has  been  driven 
in  800  feet  in  a  thorough  and  workmanlike  manner.  Some  of  the  shafts  are 
well  constructed,  but  much  of  the  work  is  poorly  done  and  on  a  bad  system, 
rendered  necessary  in  part  by  the  small  size  of  the  claims.  Each  conipany 
should  own  at  least  1,000  feet,  which  would  justify  opening  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  country  rock  enclosing  the  lodes  is  limestone,  of  a  late  geological  epoch, 
and  rests  unconformably  upon  syenites.  No  veins  nave  been  found  in  the  sye- 
nites, and  probably  if  they  pass  from  the  limestone  into  the  syenites  they  will  be 
fomnd  to  be  impoverished. 

Argbnta.— Argenta  mining  district  lies  north  from  Bannock  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rattlesnake  creek.  This  district,  altKough  not  large,  contains  a 
great  number  of  veins.  In  no  part  of  Montana  yet  explored  have  as  many 
veins  been  found  in  so  small  a  compass.  On  the  creek  a  few  small  spots  have 
been  worked  for  placer  gold. 

The  quartz  vems  are  in  limestone  and  greatly  resemble  those  at  Bannock, 
only  they  contain  more  lead  and  iron. 

The  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  and  opposite  the  town  is  a  perfet  net- 
work of  veins,  which  are  very  irregular,  and  many  of  them  when  followed  down 
are  found  broken  and  the  continuation  lost. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  this  hill  is  almost  sure  to  strike  a  blind  ledge  or  a  portion  of 
some  ledge  that  crops  to  the  siuface  in  some  other  location. 

The  proper  way  to  work  these  mines  is  by  vertical  shafts.  A  large  amount 
of  ground  should  be  owne<l  by  one  company.  The  great  number  of  claim-holders 
in  a  small  space,  with  the  irregular  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  veins,  will  cause 
many  conflicts  of  opinion,  if  nothing  more,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  work 
them  separately  under  each  location.  The  whole  hill  appeal's  to  be  full  of  bunches 
or  pockets  of  ore,  irregularly  dispersed.  To  exti-act  them  will  require  a  com- 
plicated system  of  mining  operations. 

Further  west  the  veins  are  larger,  better  defined,  and  not  so  numerous.  Some 
of  them  contain  much  richer  ore. 

The  Legal  Tender  has  been  opened  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  in 
this  district.  It  is  irregular  in  size  and  rather  small,  but  the  ore  is  rich  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  lead,  which  renders  it  excellent  for  smelting. 

The  Stapleton  is  a  good  vein  and  will  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  ore. 
It  contains  but  little  lead.     The  ore  is  well  calculated  for  amalgamation. 

The  TuscAKORA  is  situated  in  a  small  hill  or  knoll.  At  the  surface  it  dis- 
plays a  vast  amoimt  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  lead.  The  ore  is  not  very  rich 
in  silver,  but  as  a  lead  mine  it  may  prove  valuable. 

The  smelting  works  orected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Montana  Company,  for  a 
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pioneer  enterprise,  are  well  constructed,  and  in  a  motallor^cal  point  of  view 
their  present  operations  are  eminently  successful.  Whether  the  financial  view 
is  as  nattering  is  unknown.     The  company  wisely  conduct  their  own  basiness. 

In  this  country  where  all  articles  are  so  dear,  and  skilled  labor  scaroclv  to  he 
had,  the  c^st  of  smelting  is  very  great.  Unless  the  ore  is  very  rich  no  profit 
will  accrue. 

The  ore  from  a  few  mines  in  this  district  ninst  bo  smelted,  as  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  lead,  but  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  ore  can  be  rednced  more 
profitably  by  amalgamation.     Much  of  it  would  pay  well  if  worked  judiciously. 

The  limestone  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  Bannock,  but  here  it 
rests  unconformably  on  grauite.  Here  the  granite  contains  no  rich  veins,  and 
when  they  pass  from  the  limestone  into  it  they  are  much  smaller  and  generally 
barren. 

Argenta,  a  small  mining  town,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Rattlesnake 
creek.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  small  tongue  of  the  Beaver  Head  valley, 
suiTounded  by  hills  except  where  it  opens  out.  Eastward  it  gives  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Beaver  Head  valley,  and  of  the  Virginia  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  mines  are  silver-bearing  quartz  veins,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  and  are  not  much  worked  at  present.  The  only  smelting  works  now  in 
opemtion  in  the  Territory  are  located  at  this  place.  On  Horse  prairie  there  are 
some  good  placers,  but  they  are  not  available  at  present,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
water.  This  will  soon  be  ix»medied  by  a  ditch  firom  the  creek,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  On  Eattlesnake  creek,  above  Argenta,  are  very  distinct  marks 
of  glacial  action.  The  polish  on  the  rocks  is  very  fine,  and  the  strike  maikcd 
with  great  distinctness,  showing  a  movement  to  the  southeast. 

Red  Rock  creek  comes  in  from  the  south,  and  is  probably  the  ultimate  bead  of 
the  Missouri  river.  From  this  creek  to  Dry  creek,  in  the  Snake  River  valley, 
there  is  an  easy  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

Summit  District. — The  quartz  veins  in  this  district  were  the  undoubted 
source  of  the  gokt  in  Alder  gulch.  Several  of  them  were  disco vereil  and  located 
soon  after  the  lc»cation  of  the  placer  mines  in  the  gulch  below. 

The  fii^st  mill  here,  like  the  first  at  Bannock,  was  of  Montana  manufacture. 
A  wagon  supplied  the  iron ;  the  choice  lumber  and  the  natural  products  of  the 
district,  with  the  labor  of  the  buildera,  furnished  all  else.  It  was  a  financial 
success,  but  as  the  ore  was  carefully  selected  the  yield  was  higher  than  has  been 
obtained  since.  The  mill  was  propelled  by  water;  its  capacity  was  three  and 
one-half  tons  per  week. 

Since  then  many  veins  have  been  sold  in  tho  eastern  States  and  a  number  of 
steam  stamp  mills  erected,  a  few  of  which  have  been  moderately  successful. 
They  only  employ  battery  amalgamation,  and  pass  the  pulp  over  copper  plates, 
which  will  not  save  as  much  gold  as  when  iron  pans  or  arrastras  are  used. 

One  mill  has  a  gieat  collection  of  costly  mechanical  curiosities,  many  novel 
and  some  obsolete.  After  a  yeai'^s  experience  the  operators  still  indulge  in  the 
anticijiation  of  gratifying  i-esults.  The  method  employed  in  these  mills  will  not 
extract  the  gold  from  sulphuret  ore.  The  mines  contain  a  large  amount  of  oxi- 
dized ore,  which  will  eventually  be  exhausted,  and  the  sulphuret  ores  will  alone 
remain.  Sulphurcts  constitute  the  main  reliance  for  the  future  ;  and  the  working 
of  any  mill  that  cannot  extract  the  gold  from  them  will  not  be  permanently  profit- 
able. 

The  mills  in  operation  in  this  district  crush  about  a  ton  to  the  stamp  in  24 
hours.  The  cost  of  working  in  two  mills  was  S6  50  to  $7  per  ton,  respectively, 
while  in  another  it  was  estimated  at  S3  25  per  ton  j  these  were  stamp  mills.  In 
another,  the  cost  was  $25  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  stamp  mills  was  from  820,000 
to  830,000  each,  according  to  theur  capacity,  which  varied  from  15  to  24  tons  per 
day.  The  cost  of  one  mill  was  8120,000,  with  a  capacity  of  about  12  tons  per 
day. 
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Wood  varies  from  $5  to  $6  50  per  cord ;  wages  are  from  $6  to  89  per  day. 

About  20  mines  have  been  located  and  opened  to  some  extent  in  the  Summit 
district     Among  tlie  most  celebrated  are  the  Kearsarge,  Oro,  Cash,  and  Lucas. 

The  Kearsarge  vein  is  about  two  feet  thick  on  an  average,  though  in  places  it 
is  six  and  a  half  feet.  Strike,  northeast  and  southwest ;  dip  45°  to  the  north- 
west ;  opened  to  a  depth  of  120  feet ;  sulphiu-et  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
pays  in  a  mill  818  per  ton. 

Lucas  vein,  average  thickness  three  feet;  strike  north  and  south;  shaft  140 
feet;  ore  sulphuret;  yields  816  per  ton. 

Oro  Cash  vein,  average  thickness  four  feet ;  selected  o^  pays  880  per  ton ; 
opened  100  feet  deep  ;  ore  sulphuret.  The  first  lot  of  a  few  tons  from  this  mine 
worked  8216  to  the  ton. 

There  are  many  veins  in  this  locality  that  will  pay  well  when  judiciously  opened 
and  worked. 

Hot  Sprixgs  District. — A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
o]>ening  mines  and  building  mills  in  this  district.  The  mills  cost  from  830,000 
to  8200,000,  as  estimated  by  men  who  have  had  good  opportunities  of  obtaining 
correct  information.  The  estimates  may  bo  too  high,  but  it  is  cei-tain  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  extravagant,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  mills. 

There  are  three  mills  m  the  district,  two  of  which  are  running,  the  other  nearly 
completed.  The  largest  has  40  stamps,  20  of  which  are  runnmg.  Its  capacity 
is  20  tons  per  day.     The  capacity  of  the  othere  is  less. 

The  mill  companies  in  many  instances  do  not  wish  theur  results  made  public, 
as  it  might  affect  the  price  of  their  stock.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  tht?  short  time 
during  which  they  have  been  running,  no  accurate  estimates  of  the  yield  ca^  Ik? 
made.  Within  a  year  or  two  greater  experience  in  working  will  result  in  some- 
thing like  a  general  average  of  profit  to  each  mill. 

In  the  Cape  mill  ore  was  worked  from  18  different  veins,  in  amounts  aver- 
aging from  3  to  50  tons.  The  average  yield  from  all  the  veins  was  $20  per 
ton.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Posey  mine  pays  8100  per  ton,  and  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  200  feet.     The  vein  is  very  irregular. 

The  George  Atkins  is  opened  50  feet  deep ;  thickness  of  vein  one  to  throe 
feet ;  strike  northeast  and  southwest ;  dip  45°  to  the  northwest ;  works  from  S40 
to  850  per  ton.     The  country  rock  is  granite. 

Bevin's  gulch,  Granite  creek  and  Williams's  creek  empty  into  Alder  gulch 
from  the  southwest,  and  have  some  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  veins.  They 
prospect  well.     Being  now  worked,  their  value  will  soon  be  known. 

There  are  many  gulches  neai*  Virginia,  as  the  Norwegian,  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  and  empties  into  the  Madison,  like  Meadow  creek  and  Flat 
Springs  creek  ;  the  California,  Brandon,  Ram's  Horn  gulches  and  Mill  creek ; 
all  contain  veins  that  prospect  well  in  gold  at  the  surl'ace,  and  many  of  them  in 
silver  and  copper.  When  opened  no  doubt  some  of  them  will  become  valuable 
mining  localities. 

Helena. — The  Helena  mines  were  discovered  in  September,  1864,  at  Dry 
gulch.  Soon  after,  gold  was  found  in  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  as  the  latter 
gulch  contained  water  and  prospected  richer,  it  became  the  centre  of  mining 
operations.  After  Alder  gulch,  this  is  the  richest  that  has  been  worked  in  this 
Territory,  and  is  yielding  largely  this  season. 

The  depth  of  these  diggings  ranges  generally  fi^om  10  to  20  feet.  In  some 
claims  it  is  over  40  fcet  from  the  sm-face  to  the  bed-rock.  Work  has  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  gulch.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  Dry  creek,  and  on  both  sides  of  Last 
Chance  gidch,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  ot  shallow  placers  that  will  pay  when 
water  is  introduced. 

Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  water.  Dry  gulch  has  not  been  very  extensively  worked. 
A  supply  has  just  been  brought  in  by  means  of  ditches  from  Ten-mile  creek, 
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and  tLc  prospect  is  now  more  enconraging.  Lost  Chance  gulcli  is  formed  hj 
the  junction  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  Fino  gulches,  abont  half  a  mile  above  the  town 
of  Helena.  Grizzly  comes  in  fi*oni  the  south  and  Oro  Fino  from  the  north.  Both 
have  been  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 

The  countiy  ix>ck  near  Helena  is  limestone  and  metamorphic  slate ;  further  up 
in  the  mountains  gi^anitc  prevails.  A  large  number  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins 
are  found  in  it,  from  which  it  is  evident  the  gulches  lielow  receive<l  their  gold. 

Nelson's  gulch,  which  heads  in  these  granite  mountains  and  runs  into  Ten- 
mile  creek,  has  been  nearly  as  rich  as  Oro  Fino  or  Grizzly  gulches.  South  from 
these  heads  ifti*e  a  number  of  gulches  running  into  Prickly  Pear,  which  have  paid 
well.  The  gi*eatest  obstacle  that  the  minei*s  encounter  is  the  want  of  fall  in  the 
Ift^eds  of  the  gulches.  Tliey  are  too  flat ;  but  the  same  method  of  fluming  with 
steam  machiner}'^  for  removing  the  tailings  firom  the  flume,  recommended  for  Alder 
gulch,  will  be  equally  as  efiicacious  here. 

The  mines  around  Helena  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  number  of  ditches, 
the  actual  cost  of  none  exceeding  $100,000.  Small  ditches  usually  are  profit- 
able ;  large  ones  seldom  pay  the  cost  of  constniction. 

The  Park  mining  district  is  about  five  miles  from  Helena,  at  the  head  of 
Grizzly,  Oro  Fino.  and  Nelson's  gulches.  It  is  situated  in  a  range  of  low  roll- 
ing hills,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mnge  of  mountains.  These  hills  are  elevated  to 
a  considerable  height  above  Helena,  and  are  covered  with  pines  and  fir.  Water 
is  abundant  and  roads  are  of  easy  construction. 

The  mineral  range  is  in  granite,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  and 
five  or  six  miles  long.  The  general  strike  of  the  veins  is  east-southeast  and 
west-no£thwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  northward.  The  average  thickness  of  the  prin- 
cipal veins  is  three  to  four  feet.  On  the  northeast  this  district  is  bounded  by  a 
range  of  limestone ;  the  greater  number  of  veins  is  found  in  the  granite  near  its 
junction  with  the  limestone. 

The  greatest  depth  yet  attained  is  250  feet,  following  the  dip  of  the  vein.  At 
that  depth  the  ores -are  still  oxidized.  Sulphuret  ores  will  soon  be  reached.  In 
some  of  the  veins  sulphurets  are  found  near  the  siu*£ace.     This  is  not  usual. 

A  number  of  mills  have  been  erected  in  this  district.  Generally  they  have 
been  successful  in  saving  the  gold.  They  are  nearly  all  supplied  with  battery 
amalgamators,  copper  plates  and  arrastras. 

The  Whitl atch  Union  Vein  has  been  more  fully  opened  than  any  other  in 
Montana.  Its  strike  is  east-southeast  and  west-northwest }  dip  40°  to  the  north- 
ward j  thickness  of  vein  from  a  seam  to  15  feet;  average  4  feet;  opened  to  the 
depth  of  250  feet,  and  in  a  number  of  points  inclines  have  l)een  sunk  to  depths 
from  100  to  200  feet.  It  has  been  traced  for  a  long  distance  on  the  smface,  and 
several  different  companies  are  at  work  on  it. 

The  ore  is  worked  with  the  greatest  facility.  Its  average  yield  has  been  about 
S40  to  the  ton.  One  lot  of  1,000  tons  yielded  $60,000,  or* $60  per  ton.  The 
gross  yield,  so  far,  has  been  $250,000,  as  near  as  is  known  by  the  working  of 
the  dilFerent  mills. 

On  Ten-mile  creek  some  veins  have  been  located  in  limestone,  which  con- 
tain gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  prove  their  depth  or  promise. 

It  is  a  general  nile  in  Montana  that  where  placer  mines  are  found  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  will  be  found  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Ou  some  of  the  bars  of  the  Missouii  river  preparations  are  being  made  for 
mining. 

At  El  Dorado  bar  a  ditch  is  nearly  completed  to  bring  the  water  from  New 
York  gulch.  When  this  is  done  the  bar  can  be  worked  by  hydraulics,  and  will 
probably  pay.  Recently  it  was  supposed  that  diamonds  had  been  found  on  the 
bar,  but  ou  examination  the  supposed  diamonds  proved  to  be  sapphires.  Some 
of  ihcm  were  fine,  though  small. 
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^t  side  of  the  Missouri  are  a  nnmher  of  gulches  that  have  paid  well. 
Clark,  Oregon,  and  Cave  have  been  profitably  worked  this  season. 

Montana  Bar. — This  bar  is  just  below  the  mouth  of  ]!i[ontana  gulch,  and 
near  300  yards  above  Diamond  City.  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long 
and  300  yards  wide.  It  is  estimated  that  tho  best  claims,  of  200  feet  in  length, 
extending  across  this  bar,  paid  as  much  as  $180,000  to  the  claim.  The  eaith 
was  shallow  and  the  bed-rock  slate.  Between  the  9th  of  May  and  the  15th  of 
August  the  whole  bar  was  worked  out.  Tlie  gold  was  rather  coarse  and  rough, 
showing  that  it  had  been  washed  but  a  short  distance.  The  ground  was  slate, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  bed-rock. 

Tbe  position  of  this  bar  is  considered  anomalous  by  the  miners ;  nearly  all 
say  that  it  is  a  "slide,''  a  term  generally  used  in  mining,  like  "electricity"  in 
physics,  to  explain  by  words  what  is  not  conceivable  in  thought.  No  doubt  the 
bar  was  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  other 
bars  are  formed  in  small  mountain  streams.  As  it  is  lower  than  several  other 
bars  in  this  stream  it  must  bo  of  more  recent  fonnation.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
gulch  the  ascent  is  very  abrupt,  the  mountains  on  the  cast  side  being  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  On  each  side  of  the  bar  is  a  bed  of 
ground  from  200  to  250  feet  above  this  bottom  level,  and  a  slide,  to  find  its  way 
to  the  centre  of  the  gulch,  must  have  passed  over  one  or  the  other  of  these 
bars — an  impossibility. 

The  gravel  >n  the  other  bars  is  granite,  with  heavy  boulders,  evidently  from 
the  granite  mountains  on  the  east,  while  the  gravel  in  Montana  bar  is  slate. 
Very  little  quartz  is  found  in  this  gravel,  showing  that  the  veins  whence  the  gold 
came  were  soft  and  friable. 

Diamond  Bait. — Diamond  bar  contains  the  same  gravel  and  the  same  quality 
of  gold,  and  is  really  a  continuation  of  Montana  bar;  above  and  below  on  this 
gulch  nothing  like  it  is  found.  The  combined  length  of  the  two  bars  is  not 
njore  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

At  the  head  of  Montana  bar  are  a  number  of  soft  decomposed  quartz  veins, 
which  probably  supplied  it  with  gold.  If  the  veins  were  thoroughly  explored, 
they  would  be  very  likely  to  prove  rich  in  gold.  Montana  bar  was  entirely 
exhausted  last  year.  Diamond  bar  is  being  very  efficiently  worked  by  hydrau- 
lics this  year,  and  by  the  end  of  this  season  will  probably  be  exhausted. 

Gold  Hill,  on  the  west  side,  will  be  supplied  with  water  by  a  costly  ditch 
and  siphon,  some  time  during  the  autumn.  This  will  be  more  enduring  than  the 
bars  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulch.  The  bed  and  hill  diggings  to  the  southwest 
will  be  profitable  mines  for  yeai*s.  Some  gold-bearing  quaitz  veins  have  been 
found  in  the  hills  on  the  west  side,  but  they  have  not  been  opened  to  prove  their 
value,  to  any  great  extent. 

New  York  Gulch  has  been  worked  for  gold-bearing  quartz.  It  has  three 
mills,  one  of  which  is  running.  This  district  is  somewliat  out  of  repute  at  present ; 
it  is  said  the  veins  do  not  pay  as  well  when  followed  down  as  at  the  surface. 
But  this  is  probably  the  effects  of  overestimating  the  yield  at  the  surface ;  and 
as  greater  depth  is  attained,  finding  the  ore  more  refmctory,  it  will  not  yield  its 
gold  to  the  simple  working  of  the  mills. 

Highland  Disthict,  about  60  miles  south  from  Helena,  is  remarkable  as  pro- 
ducing a  very  fine  gold.  It  contains  both  placer  and  quartz  mines,  but  is  not 
as  much  worked  as  formerly.  It  is  the  most  elevated  mining  district  in  Montana, 
and  probably  in  the  United  States. 

The  jJontana  Post  of  August  31,  1867,  says:  "In  Highland  district  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  lodes  are  gold-bearing,  but  specimens  Irom  some  oi  these  latoly 
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discovered  and  sobjected  to  the  action  of  fire  show  rich  in  silver.     The  follow- 
ing ai*e  the  names  of  leads  in  Highland  district : 


Ko. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Namps  of  leads. 


Ballarat 

Forrett  Queen 

A.  P.  Novim 

Gold  Kxeel 

Only  Chance 

Park 

Talcoe 

BIJou 

EHMt  Wheel  Roue.. 

Oro  Pletra 

Wilbur 

Voleny 

GalluB  Widow.... 

Belfast 

Sonth  America.... 

Reward 

Roanoke 

Corydon 

Hyland 

Coleman 

Camp 

I.  N.  Meyeri 

Bendigo 

Red  Mountain 

Waterbury 

Iron  Rod 

Hiffhland  Summit. 

Golcon<?a 

Qenerol  Warren  . . 


Depth   of 
■haft. 


Width    of 
crevioe. 


45 

15 

43 

16 

SO 

20 

17 

13 

24 
Greyice  found. 

44 

12 

10 

16 

18 
Crevice  found. 

10 
Crevice  found. 

do 

do 

23 

10 

10 

11 

Crevice  found. 
do 

10 

11 
Crevice  foond. 


55 

51 
6 

3 

3 

30 

4 

7 

15 

6 

7 

6 

4 

47 

a 

33 
6 

6 

7 
8 
5 
6 
7 
6 
3 
8 
5 
5 
IS 


During  the  last  summer  the  mining  current  has  set  to  the  north,  along  the 
Big  Blackfoot.  A  number  of  gulches  have  been  extensively  worke(l,  and  have 
produced  largely,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  California,  and  McGlellan 
gulches. 

In  the  heads  of  these  gulches  gold-bearing  quailz  has  been  found.  The 
placers  only  have  been  worked,  and  they  have  paid  well.  The  hostility  of  the 
Indians  this  year  has  prevented  explorations  further  north.  It  is  probable  that 
when  explored,  gold  will  be  found  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  north 
to  the  British  possessions. 

The  mines  on  the  Little  Blackfoot  have  paid  well  this  season,  pailicularly  at 
Carpentiei'^s  bar,  and  on  Ophir  gulch,  near  Blackfoot  City.  Many  other  gulches 
in  this  vicinity  have  also  been  productive,  and  the  yield  of  Deer  Lodge  county 
will  be  greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 

At  Silver  bar  and  Butte  City  the  mines  have  done  well.  Placers  only  have 
been  worked ;  but  in  every  gulch  where  good  placer  mines  ai'e  found,  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  are  found  also,  many  of  which  contain  silver,  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  manganese,  and  are  rich  but  very  refi'actory. 

At  Butte  City  some  copper  mines  have  been  discovered,  and  a  furaaoo  erected 
for  smelting.  Owing  to  a  defect  in  the  blast  it  was  not  successful.  The  ore, 
which  is  quite  abundant,  is  composed  of  oxides  and  carbonates  in  a  concentrated 
form.  It  contains  gold  and  silver,  and  with  a  well  regulated  furnace  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  smelting  it. 

These  veins  oxe  found  crossing  a  belt  about  one  mile  wide  and  four  or  five 
long,  and  show  evidence  of  being  deep  and  permanent.  • 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  Deer  Lodge  valley,  noi-th  from  Butte  City,  are  a 
number  of  gulches  which  have  been  prospected  lately,  and  promise  to  pay  well. 
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CoicsTOCK. — ^At  Butte  City  resides  Henry  Comstock,  famous  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  Comstock  lode,*  of  Nevada,  the  discovery  of  which  inaugurated  the  era  of 
silver  mining  in  the  United  States.  Although  a  man  of  the  stnctest  temperance, 
using  no  stimulant  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  not  even  tobacco,  years  and 
the  hardships  and  excitement  incident  to  a  frontier  life  are  telling  painfully  on 
his  faculties.  In  a  conversation  with  him  he  referred  to  his  past  career— espe- 
cially his  connection  with  the  lode  that  bears  his  name.  His  intellect  appears  to 
wander,  although  his  hand  still  retains  its  cunning.  He  is  a  skilful  prospector, 
but  his  fading  recollections  carry  cloudy  images  to  his  darkened  understanding. 
He  imagines  he  owns  the  whole  Comstock  lode,  and  the  cities  of  Gold  Hill  and 
Virginia ;  but  as  he  has  no  immediate  use  for  them,  he  allows  others  to  live  in 
bis  houses;  the  people  are  poor,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  them  out,  especially 
in  the  winter.  This  feeling  of  benevolence  in  the  old  man  is  genuine,  and  one 
that  he  habitually  practices.  He  has  a  small  claim  that  pays  little  more  than 
wages.  If  a  poor  miner  comes  along  without  means,  he  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  the  claim  until  the  suffering  stranger  has  the  means  to  go  on  his 
journey. 

Recently  an  emigrant  came  along  who  was  sick  and  could  work  but  little. 
Comstock  and  he  worked  together  in  the  claim  j  the  old  man  doing  the  most 
laborious  part  until  the  emigrant  concluded  to  leave.  Comstock  then  divided 
what  was  taken  out,  and  seeing  it  was  too  small  for  a  man  to  ti'avel  on,  said : 
"  Now,  we  will  divide  my  half  again ;  you  will  need  it." 

He  says  that  at  times  he  thinks  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  knew 
how  he  is  situated,  it  would  not  let  him  suffer. 

Flint  Creek. — On  Flint  creek  several  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  found 
recently,  which  show  large  amounts  of  rfch  ore  at  the  surface.  They  have  not 
been  opened  so  as  to  prove  their  depth  or  continuity.  The  country  rock  is  lime- 
stone. 

Hot  Springs. — At  the  head  of  Hot  Springs  creek,  a  mine  called  the  Atlantic 
Cable  has  recently  been  found  containing  an  oxide  of  iron,  rich  in  gold.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  slide.     The  ore  is  wonderfully  rich  and  easily  worked. 

The  Jepi'ERSON  Basin. — This  basin  is  drained  by  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries,  to  wit:  the  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  and  the 
Stinking  Water.  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  100  wide.  In  this  basin  the 
first  extensive  mining  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  first  town  of  any 
importance  was  built.     It  still  contains  a  number  of  important  mining  localities. 

The  Big  Hole  is  so  called  from  a  small  round  valley  near  its  head,  sun-ounded 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains.  Here  the  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  in  winter. 
As  it  melts  in  the  spring  and  summer,  it  swells  the  Big  Hole  to  a  large  and 
rapid  stream,  from  50  to  75  yards  wide  in  the  lowest  stages,  and  much  wider  in 
the  highest.  The  bars  and  bottoms  along  this  stream  are  subject  to  overflow, 
and  are  generally  rocky  and  baiTcn.  Big  Hole  basin  affords  good  pasturage  in 
the  summer,  but  it  is  too  cold  for  agiicultural  purposes. 

In  1805  Lewis  and  Clark  attempted  to  ascend  tnis  river,  but  found  the  current 
so  rapid,  and  the  number  of  islands  and  other  obstructions  so  great,  that  they 
turned  back  and  ascended  the  Beaver  Head  river. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river, 
but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  pay  for  washing.  Coal  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  basin,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  explored  sufficiently  to  deter- 
mine their  value. 


*The  first  discovery  of  silver  was  made  in  Gold  canon,  near  Silver  City,  by  £.  A.  and  H. 
B.  Grosch.  in  1857.  The  first  quartz  claim  was  located  in  the  In^rnm  district,  in  Febroarv. 
lf^58,  by  James  Finney.  In  June,  1859,  Peter  O'Reilly  and  Patrick  McLaughlin  made  the 
first  discovery  of  rich  silver  deposits  on  what  is  now  the  around  of  the  Ophir  Company. 
Comstock  is  not  jostly  entitled  to  the  credit  (generally  awarded  him  for  this  discovery.  (Se« 
preliminary  report  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  West,  printed  by  Congress,  January  3, 1867, 
pp.  27  and  85.; 
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GamOy  Bucli  as  buffalo,  moose,  oik,  deer,  beaver,  and  moontain  sheep,  are 
abundant.. 

The  Bearer  Head  is  longer  and  drams  a  larger  area  than  the  Big  Hole,  and 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  nead  of  the  Missouri. 

Bannock  City. — Bannock  City  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  Grasshopper 
creek,  on  a  small  flat  or  bar  of  just  sufficient  size  to  hold  tbe  town,  and  very  near 
the  entrance  of  Gi'asshopper  ctmon.  It  is  an  irregular  wooden  town  with  one 
principal  street  running  parallel  to  the  creek,  containing  but  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants  at  present.  In  1862-63  it  was  a  good  mining  camp,  and  bnsiness 
was  brisk.  Its  main  dependence  for  the  future  is  the  geld-bearing  quartz  lodes 
in  the  c^on  below. 

Bannock  was  the  first  mining  town  built  in  Montana,  and  the  first  district  in 
which  gold  mines  were  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 

Tiie  winter  of  1862-63  was  remarkably  mild,  so  that  supplies  could  be  hauled 
from  Salt  lake  during  tbe  coldest  months.  Had  that  season  been  as  severe  as 
the  winters  have  since  been,  the  whole  population  might  have  perished  from 
starvation.  Coal  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  Grasshopper 
creek,  about  four  jniles  above  Bannock,  but  its  value  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Stinking  Water. — The  next  stream  which  contributes  to  form  tbe  Jefferson  is 
the  Stinking  Water.  Its  Indian  name  is  Passamarine,  one  of  tbe  most  musical 
in  the  Indian  language.  It  is  not  improved  by  its  rendition  into  English.  On 
this  stream  and  its  branches  many  rich  mines  are  found. 

In  the  ranges  of  mountains  between  the  Stinking  Water  and  the  Madison 
fork  of  the  Missouri,  sent  down  into  the  former,  are  a  large  number  of  creeks  and 
gulches,  nearly  all  of  which  have  proved  to  be  rich  m  gold,  and  some  of  them 
in  silver.  The  principal  are  WixanseA,  Ram's  Horn,  Bevins,  Harris,  California, 
and  Alder  gulches,  and  Mill  creek. 

Alder  Gulch. — Alder  gulch  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
runs  north.  It  is  fixim  15  to  17  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the  Stinking 
Water,  a  branch  of  the  Jefferson  fork  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  has  manv  side 
gulches  or  trilmtaries,  but  none  of  them  except  Spring  and  Bowers  gulches,  which 
are  neai*  its  head,  have  any  gold,  or  at  least  not  sufficient  to  pay.  The  hills  on 
each  side  are  rounded  off  and  covered  with  soil,  presenting  the  soft  outline  of  an 
agi-icultnral  country.  The  denuding  effects  of  time  have  doubtless  been  of  long 
continuance. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  gulch  will  convince  any  one  that  the  gold  in  it 
came  from  near  the  head,  at  its  junction  with  Bald  mountain.  The  gold  at  that 
point  is  coarse  and  rough,  with  portions  of  quartz  adhering  to  it ;  further  down 
the  stream  it  becomes  finer  and  brighter,  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
liaving  been  worn  by  the  action  of  water.  Near  the  mouth  it  is  excessively 
fine,  and  cannot  be  collected  in  a  satisfactory  manner  except  by  the  use  of  quick- 
silver. 

The  gravel  is  very  coarse  and  heavy  high  up  the  gulch,  containing  many 
bouldera  of  a  large  size ;  further  down  it  becomes  worn  away  to  small  particles, 
and  at  the  mouth  only  sand  and  very  fine  gravel  are  found.  The  country  rock 
at  or  near  the  head  is  gneiss,  and  the  same  rock  holds  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  below  it  is  replaced  by  micaceous  slate.  Near  the  head  the  rocks  rise  on 
each  side  in  a  veiy  precipitous  manner,  forcing  the  gulch  into  a  narrow  cut  or 
fissure,  but  below,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  widens  out.  The 
paying  portions  coiTespond  in  width  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  are  richest 
where  the  bed  is  narrowest. 

This  gulch  is  a  vast  natural  quartz  mill  and  mine.  Frost  and  atmospheric 
action  loosen  the  quartz  containing  the  gold,  and  throw  it  down,  when  the  attri- 
tion caused  by  the  current  of  water  pulverizes  and  washes  away  the  gangue, 
leaving  the  gold  behind.  This  action,  though  very  slow,  extending  back  through 
countless  ages,  produces  stupendous  results. 
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,  The  number  of  quartz  veins  found  at  the  head  of  Alder  gulch^  known  to  con- 
tain gold  in  sufficient  amounts  to  add  materially  to  its  products,  is  not  more  than 
20,  of  which  the  average  width  is  about  two  feet,  and  the  average  assay  value 
about  $10  per  ton,  estimating  all  the  vein  stuff  between  the  walls. 

Alder  gulch  has  produced  more  gold  than  all  the  others,  and  probably  more 
within  the  lost  three  years  than  ever  was  taken  in  the  same  time  from  any  gulch 
of  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  within 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  on  this  gulch 
$30,00*0,000  were  taken  from  it.  This  estimate  mav  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
amount  taken  out  was  certainly  beyond  precedent  in  Montana. 

The  mines  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  in  18  months  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  had  gathered  together  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  building  up 
four  considenible  cities,  to  wit :  Nevada,  Central,  Virginia,  and  Summit  City. 
Virginia  was  built  first,  and,  occupying  a  central  position,  always  maintained 
\ts  supremacy.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Alder  gulch,  and 
contains  a  uuuil>er  of  fine  stone  buildings,  consisting  of  banks,  stores,  markets, 
dwellings,  &c.  It  supports  two  newspapers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  mining  and 
commercial  centres  in  Montana.  Helena  is  its  only  rival.  Although  the  first 
excitement  incident  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rich  mining  district  has  passed 
away,  and  the  mines  most  easily  worked  have  already  been  worked  over  once, 
still  the  annual  production  is  large.  By  proper  working,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  future  production  may  be  made  equal  to  the  past. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  already  stated,  that  $30,000,000  have 
been  taken  out  of  this  gulch  by  the  miners.*     This  cannot  be  considered  more 

*  Such  a  product  from  one  gulch  is  beyond  all  precedent,  and  must  appear  a  great  exag- 
geration. Bat  if  well-authenticated  factji  are  examined  the  amount  apfMsars  more  reasona- 
ble. For  a  considerable  time  the  population  was  10,000  or  upwards  ;  probably  3,500  work- 
men in  the  mines.  Ten  dollars  per  day  for  220  days  in  the  year  would  give  $26,950,000  for 
thiee  years  and  a  half.  Wages  were  from  $10  to  $14  per  day.  Nearly  all  of  the  mines  were 
worked  by  hired  labor  and  the  mines  almost  universally  paid  a  protit  above  wages.  The 
whole  number  of  claims  was  between  1,000  and  1,100;  at  1,000  each  claim  must  give  a 
gross  yield  of  $30,000. 

Montana  is  the  most  difficult  mining  region  in  the  United  States  in  which  to  estimate  the 
vield  of  the  mines.  Occupation  has  a  great  f  ffect  in  the  formation  of  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Bankers  and  expressmen  always  underestimate;  merchants  and  successful  miners 
generally  overestimate;  uusucceasfnl  miners  underestimate,  while  ranchmen  and  farmers 
have  no  opinions  based  upon  any  reliable  data  on  the  subject.  After  the  gold  is  taken  from 
the  mines  it  passes  throngh  a  number  of  different  channels,  some  of  which  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  produced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  whilst  in  other  cases  no  accurate  con- 
clusion can  be  formed.  A  portion  is  sent  by  express  to  the  mint  for  coinage.  Remittances 
by  merchants  are  generally  known  to  comprise  the  amount  that  miners  expend  for  current 
expenses;  also,  what  they  send  to  their  families  or  friends  in  other  places.  A  small  quan- 
tity is  used  for  a  circulating  medium ;  this  also  comes  from  the  miners  as  current  expenses. 
A  considerable  amount  is  buried  in  the  earth  by  the  miners,  but  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
formed  on  this  point  Of  the  amounts  carried  out  of  the  Territory  a  portion  is  taken  by  tho 
miners  themselves;  of  this  no  account  appears.  If  a  miner  goes  to  California  be  takes  his 
dust  with  him,  and  it  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  California  or  Oregon  or  Nevada,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  is  carried  to  foreign  countries,  as  the  British  possessions;  which  join  Montana 
on  the  north ;  lastly,  a  portion  is  kept  in  tho  form  of  specimens  or  for  jewellers'  uses.  Thus 
we  see  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  more  than  an  approximation. 

An  account  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  brougnt  to  the  Territory  furnishes  a  criterion  for 
seme  statisticians,  who,  assuming  that  tho  goods  were  all  paid  for,  add  tho  amount  to  what 
gold  is  supposed  to  bo  in  tho  country  and  what  was  sent  out  for  other  purposes,  and  make 
tho  sum  total  tho  gross  production  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  very  loose  way  of  getting  at 
results.  Others  take  the  cost  of  board  per  week,  say  $4  to  $8  when  wages  are  from  $5  to  $9 
per  day,  and  state  it  thus :  as  6  to  42,  so  is  the  amount  expended  for  provisions  to  the  gross 
yield  of  the  mines.  Manifestly  incorrect,  as  many  are  non-producers.  Probably  the  best 
criterion  is  the  price  of  labor.  A  mine  owner  will  not  long  employ  men  unless  ho  derives  a 
profit,  and  miners  will  not  work  for  the  same  amount  that  they  are  sure  of  making  by  them- 
selves, for  they  think  they  mav  **  strike  it  rich  "  on  their  own  account.  Alder  gulch  is  au 
exception,  for  here  is  a  limited  number  of  claims,  and  thoso  who  have  no  claim  cannot  make 
wages  by  prospecting. 
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than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  that  has  come  from  the  veins  at  the  head  of  the 
guloh.  Probably  one-tenth  would  be  nearer  the  amount,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  extremely  divisible  nature  of  that  metal  and  the  facility  with  which 
minute  particles  are  transported  by  water,  a  large  portion  of  them  being  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  them  by  any  gold-saving  process  yet  devised. 
Rating  the  amount  already  extracted  at  one-fourth,  this  would  give  $120,000,000 
as  the  actual  mineral  value  of  the  gulch.  At  810  per  ton  tiiis  would  require 
12,000,000  tons  of  quartz  to  be  reduced,  provided  all  the  gold  in  the  rock  is 
extracted.  At  13  feet  to  the  ton  a  result  of  156,000,000  cubic  feet  of  quartz 
must  be  reduced  to  produce  that  amount  of  gold ;  equal  to  the  product  of  20 
veins  two  feet  thick,  each  a  mile  long  and  nearly  1,000  feet  deep.* 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  warrants  the  belief  that  the  denuda- 
tion is  fully  equal  to  2,000  feet.  Bald  mountain,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  gulch,  rises  to  the  height  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  quaru 
veins  at  the  head  of  minmg  ojiemtions.  A  great  length  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  this  denuding  operation  commenced,  and  it  is  still  in  action  and 
will  continue  until  either  man  for^talls  nature  in  extracting  the  gold  from  the 
veins,  or  some  great  upheaval  changes  the  face  of  the  country  and  causes  the 
formation  of  a  now  set  of  watercourses. 

The  country  rock  contains  a  large  amount  of  mica.  After  a  gentle  shower 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  colored  a  fine  bronze. 

The  first  mining  district  found  on  the  gulch  was  Fairweather,  called  after  one 
of  the  discoverers.  Above  this  were  Highland,  Pine  Grove,  and  Summit,  and 
below,  Nevada  and  Junction,  their  locations  extending  from  Fairweather  district 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Each  had  a  code  of  laws  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Faii*weatlier.  These  laws  have  been  subject  to  trifling  changes, 
and  generally  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  their  operations. 

In  the  lower  districts  claims  only  come  to  the  centre  of  the  gulch,  thus  giving 
double  the  number  that  were  held  above ;  the  same  on  the  banks.  Not  far  frr>m 
1,000  claims  are  located  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  every 
claim  paid  for  working  when  wages  were  from  $10  to  $14  per  day  in  gold.  From 
many  of  the  best  claims  $150,000,  and  from  some  as  much  as  $200,000,  have 
been  taken  out. 

The  usual  method  of  working  was  to  sink  a  shaft  14  or  15  feet  to  the  bed 
rock  and  extract  the  rich  gravel,  which  was  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  by 
drifting.  In  this  way  a  considemble  amount  of  ground  was  left  as  pillars  to 
support  the  ground  above.  The  bed  rock  cannot  be  worked  with  the  care  neces- 
sary to  extract  all  the  gold.  "When  gold  is  very  abundant  the  minere  become 
careless  and  do  not  work  closely.  This  gulch  was  worked  to  a  great  extent  by 
hired  men,  who  are  not  as  careful  as  the  owners  of  the  mine.  In  some  of  the 
deepest  claims  water  retarded  the  working  or  prevented  it  entirely.  Owing  to 
these  causes  it  is  probable  only  about  half  the  gold  has  been  taken  out  that  can 
be  obtained  by  careful  and  thorough  working.  The  object  of  each  miner  was 
to  get  as  much  gold  as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  and  depart  for  his  home, 
expending  only  sufiicient  to  defray  current  expenses. 

The  water  in  the  gulch  nearly  sufficed  the  wants  of  the  early  miners.  Up  to 
this  time  onh^  two  small  and  inexpensive  ditches  have  been  constructed.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  water  from  the  Jefl'erson  or  the  Stinking  Water  rivers.  From 
the  Jefferson  a  large  amount  could  be  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  but  the 
cost  would  be  great.  From  the  Stinking  Water  the  cost  would  l>e  less,  but  the 
water  could  not  reach  the  head  of  the  gulch  by  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  sup- 
ply would  be  insufficient. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch  small  flumes  are  in  course  of  construction. 

*  This,  however,  is  a  very  aoreliable  mode  of  calculation. — J.  R.  B 
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Tbey  are  disconnected  and  too  sliort  to  be  efficient.  To  work  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  thorough  manner  requires  a  large  flume  from  the  month  of  the  gulch 
up  to  the  heady  with  a  large  amount  of  water. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  placer  mining  in  Montana  is  the  want  of  fall  or 
descent,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Alder  guloh.  To  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty aad  keep  the  works  in  running  order  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  flume 
double  at  certain  points,  with  a  reservoir  in  each,  so  that  when  one  reservoir  is 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  water  can  be  turned  into  the  other  flume  while  the 
first  reservoir  is  emptied.  This  can  be  done  by  a  steam  paddy  or  other  machin- 
ery. By  having  places  for  the  sand  to  settle  and  be  removed  at  two  or  three 
points  along  the  flume,  it  can  be  kept  in  running  order. 

By  such  a  flume  system  and  the  use  of  hydraulics  the  gulch  can  be  thoroughly 
worked,  and  its  future  production  made  at  least  equal  to  its  past.  This  method 
of  mining  requires  capital.  The  miners  generally  are  employed  by  an  individ- 
ual or  company  and  the  profits  divided  amongst  few.  The  last  working  usually 
occupies  about  twice  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  first. 

Summit  City. — Summit  City  is  substantially  built  of  logs,  but  in  building 
this  town  the  streets  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  at  first  and  put  in  afterwards. 
In  case  of  fire  the  whole  town  would  burn  with  as  much  facility  as  a  single 
house.  It  seems  strange,  after  so  many  mining  towns  have  been  utterly  desti'oyed 
by  fire,  that  in  laying  out  a  new  one,  where  the  ground  costs  nothing,  the  streets 
should  not  be  left  sufficiently  wide  ^  form  a.  barrier  to  the  progress  of  fire,  a^ 
well  as  a  means  of  communication.  With  a  sufficient  width,  a  fire  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  square. 

The  rich  and  extensive  quartz  veins  in  this  vicinity  will  probably  render  Sum- 
mit City  permanently  prosperous. 

Nevada. — After  Virginia,  Nevada  was  the  largest  town  on  Alder  guloh.  At 
present  it  shows  signs  of  decay.  In  the  winter  the  people  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  towTi  make  use  of  the  uninhabited  houses  for  firewood.  If  a  bed-rock 
flume  id  put  in  the  gulch,  Nevada  will  probably  regain  in  some  degree  its  former 
life  and  activity. 

Junction  City  and  Central  City  were  also  at  one  time  lively  little  towns. 
Now  they  are  more  remarkable  for  quietness  than  for  the  commotion  of  business. 

Most  of  the  other  gulches  in  this  vicinity  have  small  collections  of  houses, 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  name  of  towns. 

The  range  of  mountains  called  Virginia  is  not  as  high  as  the  mountains  around 
the  head  of  Big  Hole ;  still  they  are  sufficiently  high  to  retain  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  This  range  abounds  in  springs  and  streams  of  running  water, 
and  forests  of  pine  and  fir  in  the  ravines  and  canons. 

Valley  of  the  Stinking  Water. — The  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water  is 
15  or  20  miles  long  and  5  or  6  broad,  with  some  good  farming  and  grazing  laud, 
but  generally  it  is  not  very  fertile.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Hole  and  the 
Beaver  Heoil  is  a  large  valley  very  similar  to  the  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water. 
By  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  both  of  these  valleys  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  agiicultural  purposes.  Want  of  timber  is  one  of  the  most  serious  incon- 
veniences. 

Among  the  old  mountaineers  this  fork  of  the  Missouri  was  know^  as  the  Beaver 
Head,  and  took  its  name  from  a  point  of  rocks  on  its  north  bank,  almut  15  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hole,  called  by  the  Indians  Beaver^s  Head,  which 
it  .closely  resembles  when  viewed  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking 
Water. ' 

Gallatin  Valley. — The  section  of  country  drained  by  the  Matlison,  Galla- 
tin, and  the  Missouri  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Dearborn  river,  is  about  175 
miles  long  and  80  miles  wide.  In  this  district  of  country  lies  the  valley  of  Three 
Forks  and  Gallatin,  about  40  miles  long  and  12  wide,  which  may  be  considered 
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the  garden  of  Montana.  The  season  is  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
the  valley  of  the  Big  Hole,  and  the  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  Utah,  while  in 
fertility  the  soil  is  unsurpassed.  Here  farming  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  Valley  will  supply  the  Territory  with  wheat  and 
barley,  as  it  now  does  with  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

Other  Valleys  and  Placers. — North  and  south,  Boulder  and  Wallace 
creeks  empty  into  the  Missouri  from  the  west,  and  have  some  good  but  not  ven' 
rich  placer  mines ;  also  some  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per; but  they  are  not  attracting  much  attention  at  present. 

Further  down  comes  in  the  Prickly  Pear.  On  this  stream  and  its  branches  are 
some  excellent  mines.  The  towns  of  Montana,  Jefferson  and  Beaver  cities  are 
situated  on  this  stream.  Placer  and  quartz  mines  exist  here^  but  are  doing  but 
little  at  present. 

The  most  productive  gulch  in  this  part  of  Montana  is  Last  Chance,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Oro  Fino,  Grizzly,  and  Dry  gulches,  and  empties  into 
the  Prickly  Pear  not  far  above  its  mouth.  These  gulebes  have  been  very  rich; 
also  Nelson's  gulch,  which  empties  into  Ten-mile  creek.  On  this  creek  are 
numerous  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  not  now  much  worked. 

Helena. — ^Helena,  the  largest  town  in  the  Territory,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  Last  Chance  gulch,  principally  on  the  south  side,  and  extends  over  an  elevated 
bar  to  Dry  gulch,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  well  and  regu- 
larly laid  out  for  a  mining  town,  containing  a  number  of  fire-proof  stone  build- 
ings. Many  of  the  wooden  buildings  have  fire-proof  safes  attached  to  them,  or 
an  outside  cellar  with  fire-proof  walls  and  door,  and  are  covered  with  heavy  dirt 
roofs.  Their  construction  is  not  costly,  and  in  combustible  mining  towns  they 
do  good  service  in  preserving  valuable  goods  from  fire. 

Helena  contains  an  active  population  of  miners,  merchants,  physicians,  law- 
yers, bankei-s,  and  that  miscellaneous  crowd  always  found  in  the  best  class  of 
mining  towns.  Residents  claim  that  its  population  numbers  from  7,000  to  8,000 ; 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  As  a  commercial  centre  it  has  stage  lines 
connecting  it  with  Virginia,  Diamond  City,  New  York  Bar,  Fort  Benfon,  and 
Blackfoot  City.  Neai'Iy  all  supplies  for  the  south  pass  through  it  on  their  way 
from  Fort  Benton. 

The  most  productive  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  in  Montana,  as  well  as  silver 
and  copper  mines,  (the  latter  unworked,)  are  in  this  vicinity.  The  placers  are 
extensive,  and  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  system  of  large  and  costly  ditches. 
On  the  heads  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  Fino  gulches  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
pines  and  fir,  and  along  the  Prickly  Pear  cottonwood  is  abundant. 

The  valley  of  the  Prickly  Pear  and  Ten-mile  creek  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  fanning  land  and  a  number  of  farms  under  cultivation,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  afford  good  pastmtkge.  This  valley  is  nearly  circular  in  form 
and  15  miles  in  diameter. 

Helena  is  located  on  the  western  side,  close  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
A  more  picturesque  or  beautiful  situation  for  a  town  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
A  broad  vista  stretches  away  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Missouri  river. 

Bar  Mining. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking  Water  down  to  the  Great 
Falls  all  the  bars  on  the  Missouri  river  contain  gold.  These  bars  will  probably 
be  among  the  most  lasting  placers  in  the  Tenitory.  Up  to  tlie  present  time 
they  have  remained  unworked,  except  El  Dorado  bar,  upon  which  operations 
have  afready  been  commenced,  and  it  is  reported  with  favorable  results.  Aloi  •j 
the  Missouri  there  is  some  good  farming  and  grazing  land,  and  generally  the 
hills  in  the  vicinity  contain  timber. 

Confederate,  New  York,  and  a  number  of  other  gold-producing  gulches  come 
in  from  the  east,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Prickly  Pear. 

Confederate  Gulch. — Of  these,  Confederate  is  the  richest;  after  Alder  and 
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Last  Chance  it  is  probably  the  richest  va  Montana.  It  has  produced  largely  since 
1865,  though  its  product  has  not  been  so  great  this  year  as  formerly.  Diamond 
City  sprung  up  on  this  gulch,  but  has  been  nearly  abandoned  by  the  washings 
firom  uie  hydraulics  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 

The  mountains  around  the  head  of  Confederate  gulch  are  high,  and  contain 
pine  and  fir  timber ;  also  numerous  streams.  Some  very  expensive  ditches  are 
in  course  of  construction  for  supplying  the  mines  with  water. 

Estimated  yidd  qf  Montana. 

1862 JL $500,000 

1863 8,000,000 

1864 * 13.000.000 

1865 • 14.500.000 

1866 16,500,000 

1867 12,000,000 

64,500,000 
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IDAHO. 


SECTION    I. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION— MOUNTAINS,  RIVERS,  LAKES,  WATERFALLS, 
AND  BOILING  SPRINGS— VEGETATION— GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES— TOWNS 
AND  MINING  CAMPS. 

Area  and  Popuxation. — In  form,  this  Territory  is  almost  a  right-angled 
triangle.  Its  base,  about  350  miles  long  on  the  south,  rests  on  Nevada  and 
Utah,  with  a  perpendicular  of  about  420  miles,  separating  it  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  on  the  west.  Its  northern  -point  touches  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  its  h3rpothenuse  on  the  northeast  divides  it  from  the  Territories  of 
Montana  and  Dakota.  Its  area  is  about  90,000  square  miles,*  but  inasoHicfa  as 
its  northeastern  boundary,  on  the  crests  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  mountains, 
has  never  been  meandered,  this  estimate  is  only  an  approximation.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  20,000  at  this  time.  As  estimated  by  the  tenitorial  assessor  it  was 
somewhat  larger  in  1866,  viz : 

Tabic  showing  the  principal  cities  and  taums  qf  Idaho  TerriUyry,  the  county  tn 
which  each  is  located,  the  estimated  population  September,  1866,  and  the  distance 
qf  each  from  Boise  City,  the  territorial  capital. 


Counties. 

Name  of  town. 

Estimated  popula- 
tion, July,  1860. 

Miles  from    Boise 
Ci.y. 

Counties. 

j 

Name  of  town. 

* 

J 

u 

i 

Ada 

Boise  City 

3,050 

675 

1,100 

5,860 

1,700 

1,000 

600 

150 

75 

1,100 

290 

1  Nez  Perc6  . . 

Do 

Oneida 

Do 

Do 

Owyhee .... 

Do 

Do 

Shoshooe... 

Do 

Total 

Elk  City 

450 

G50 

300 

435 

75 

400 

l.CJOO 

3,175 

350 

300 

350  N. 

Altoras 

Rocky  Bar 

CeiiterviUe 

Idaho     City     and 
Baena  Vista  Bar. 

Pioneer  City 

Placerville 

Florence  .......... 

100  N.  E. 

45  N. 
36N.E. 

55N.E. 

40  N. 
250  N. 
230  N. 
260  N. 
230  N. 
330  N. 

Le  wiston .......... 

350  N. 

Boiiio 

Bear  Lake 

450  E. 

Dc 

Do 

MaladeCity 

Soda  Springs 

Boonville .......... 

348  E. 

450  E 

72  Sw 

Do 

Ruby  City 

70S. 

Idaho  

Silver  City 

OroFino 

70  8. 

Do 

MJller'aCamp 

Slate  Creek 

Warren's  Diggings. 
Cieurwater Station  . 

450  N. 

Do 

Do 

Nez  Perce.. 

Pierce  City 

450  X. 

21.725 

Mountains. — The  principal  mountains  are  the  Rocky,  Bitter  Root,  and  Bear 
mountains  on  the  east.  The  upheaval  of  these  ranges  has  tilted  the  whole  Terri- 
tory to  the  west  at  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  In  the  south,  the  Owyhee  is  the  principal  range,  though  properly 
it  is  an  isolated  spur  rather  than  a  range.  This  region  of  country'  contains  one 
of  the  principal  mining  districts  in  the  Territor}^  The  Bear  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains are  different  branches  of  the  same  range;  and  have  the  same  general  char- 
acter. Tlie  name  ** Rocky  mountains"  is  a  misnomer.  Instead  of  being  rough 
and  rocky,  they  appear  to  be  old,  with  their  highest  peaks  abraded,  worn  down, 
covered  with  soil,  supporting  timber  and  grass,  full  of  low  passes,  suitable  for 
wagon  or  railroads,  and  embracing  many  fine  agricultural  valleys.  The  Bitter 
Root  is  a  broad,  lofty  range,  continuous  and  unbroken,  with  a  few  elevated 
passes,  which  are  closed  in  winter.  It  abounds  in  rugged  spurs,  deep  gorges^ 
and  tremendous  cailons,  where  the  Salmon  river  runs  in  a  continuous  torrent. 

*'  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  estimates  the  area  at  90,932  ;  namber  of 
ocres,  369,521),(>0U. 
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The  Boise  mnge  is  a  spur  or  lateral  offshoot  of  the  Bitter  Root.  They  are  well 
covered  with  pine  and  fir,  with  good  pasturage  in  the  foot-hills  and  fanning  lands 
in  the  small  valleys.  The  height  of  this  range  is  8,000  or  10,000  feet,  with 
some  peaks  that  attain  an  dtitude  of  near  12,000  feet. 

Rivers. — The  Snake  river  and  its  hranches  drain  the  whole  Territory,  except 
a  portion  of  al:K)ut  120  miles  long  and  45  wide  in  the  extreme  northern  part, 
which  is  dmine<l  by  Clark's  fork  of  the  Cohimbia  and  its  branches,  and  an  irreg- 
ularly-shaped portion  in  the  southeastern  comer,  which  is  drained  by  Green  and 
Bear  rivers.  Bear  river  falls  into  Salt  lake,  and  Green  river  empties  into  the 
Colorado.  This  portion  of  the  Territory  hafi  some  fanning  and  a  large  amount 
of  g<xKl  grazing  lands,  and  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  wood.  No  mines  have 
been  discovered  in  it.  The  Mormon  settlements  on  Bear  river  extend  for  a  short 
distance  into  Idalio  along  the  stage  route,  but  otherriise  this  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  uninhabited.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Snake  river  in  Idaho  are 
the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  Boise,  and  many  small  rivers  and  ci-eeks, 
which  uniting  form  a  large  river,  with  many  falls  and  rapids  and  a  cuiTent  of 
great  swii'tness,  which,  when  high,  can-ies  away  bridges  and  boats  and  rendera 
crossing  it  dangerous,  it  is  navigable  to  Lewiston.  A  steamer  has  been 
recently  built  near  Fort  Boise,  but  is  not  running  at  present,  the  swiftness  of  the 
current  rendering  navigation  always  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Among 
the  falls  on  this  river,  one  of  the  most  noted  is  the  American,  about  25  miles 
below  Fort  Hall,  which  has  a  perpendicular  descent  of  60  or  70  feet,  but  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  sceneiy. 

Shoshone  Falls. — The  Shoshone  falls  are  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Desert  station,  on  the  stage  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Boise  City.  The  river 
for  many  miles,  l>oth  above  and  below,  passes  through  a  volcanic  valley.  It 
has  cut  a  perpendicular  caiion  through  the  layers  of  lava  to  the  depth  of  about 
1,000  feet.  The  canon  is  generally  about  half  a  mile  wide.  At  the  point  where 
the  falls  are  located  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Viewed  from  below  it  appears  cir- 
cular, like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  the  falls  in  the  centre.  The  different  layers 
of  lava  resemble  seats  in  tiers  ranged  one  above  another  to  a  height  of  700  feet 
above  the  head  of  the  falls.  In  the  narrowest  part  the  water  is  200  or  300  yards 
wide.  About  400  yards  above  the  main  falls  are  five  islands,  at  nearly  equal 
intervals  across  the  river,  dividing  the  stream  into  six  pails.  As  the  water  passes 
between  the  islands  it  is  precipitated  25  or  30  feet.  The  falls  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  form,  affording  great  variety.  Below  the  islands  the  water 
unites  and  passes  in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  the  great  fall ;  the  descent  is  about 
200  feet.  The  semicircle  at  the  head  ol  the  falls  is  apparently  perfect,  and  the 
leap  as  clear  a«  that  of  Niagara.  Enormous  clouds  of  mist  and  spray  arise,  vari- 
egated with  rainl>ows.  At  the  foot  are  nishing  showers  of  spray,  from  under 
which  the  water,  beaten  into  foam,  dashes  furiously  awav.  Occasionally  can  ^e 
seen  through  the  Hying  mists  the  immense  sheet  of  water  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  rocks,  showing  that  with  proper  appliances  it  is  practicable  to  go 
behind,  as  at  Niagara.  A  few  hundred  yards  further  down  the  water  swings 
slowly  around  in  a  huge  whirlpool  and  then  disappears  in  the  black  canon  below. 
The  delicate  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  the  graceful  evanescent  forms 
of  the  mist  contrast  strangely  with  the  iron-black  surface,  hard  outlines,  and 
awful  forms  of  the  overhanging  basalt.  The  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  resem- 
bles that  of  an  orchestra,  the  small  falls  giving  the  high  notes  and  the  great  falls 
the  bass,  producing  a  combination  not  possible  to  obtain  from  a  single  undivided 
current.  At  Rock  Creek  station,  20  miles  distant,  it  can  be  heard  distinctly — 
not  continuously,  but  at  intervals,  like  the  surf.  When  the  notes  strike  in  unison 
they  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  winter  this  mist  rises  like  the 
smoke  from  a  volcano.  A  few  diminutive  pines  grow  among  the  rocky  declivi- 
ties of  the  canon.     The  plain  produces  only  sage  brush.     The  hostility  of  the 

33 
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Iiidian^  i-enders  a  visit  to  tliig  interesting  region  somewhat  hazardous,  unless  with 
a  party  of  six  or  eight  men,  well  armed  and  on  the  alert. 

Salmon  Falls. — The  Salmon  falls,  about  45  miles  below  the  Shoshone,  are 
some  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  remarkable  as  forming  an  impassable  barrier  to 
tbe  progress  of  the  salmon.     Here  is  a  famous  Indian  fishery. 

Valley  of  the  Sxake. — I'he  valley  of  the  Snake  is  a  huge  crescent-shaped 
basin,  about  500  miles  long  and  250  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  whole  interior 
ib  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks,  in  which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  cafions.  The  sur- 
rounding foot-hills  are  generally  covered  with  bunch  grass,  affording*  excellent 
pasturage.  Along  the  streams  are  many  valleys,  containing  tracts  of  land  well 
a«lapted  to  agriculture.  Frequently  these  valleys  extend  through  the  basin  to 
the  Snake  river,  as  tbe  Boise,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  many  ficirms 
in  a  state  of  imju-ovement  tbat  would  do  credit  to  older  countries.  But  tbe  greater 
portion  of  the  basin  is  a  desert  waste  of  sand,  producing  nothing  but  sage  brusL 
and  a  very  limiteil  amount  of  bunch  grass,  even  in  the  most  favored  localities. 
The  Indian  name  for  the  river  is  "  Pohogwa,"  or  "  Sage  Brush  river,'*  the  most 
appropriate?  that  could  be  imagined. 

Sage  Brush. — This  shmb  in  general  appearance  resembles  the  cultivated 
sage,  having  the  same  fomi  and  color,  flower,  leaf,  and  branch ;  its  aroma  being 
similar  but  stronger  and  not  so  agi'eeable.  Its  average  height  is  about  three 
leet;  sometimes  it  attains  the  height  of  five  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  or  l^xe 
inches.  The  sajje  is  strictly  the  shmb  of  the  desert.  From  the  eastern  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  Mexico  to  tbe 
British  possessions,  it  occupies  nearly  all  lands  too  i)oor  and  diy  to  support  any 
other  vegetation.  It  bums  even  when  green,  with  a  quick  bright  flame,  and  in 
many  extensive  districts  is  the  solo  fuel  of  emigrants,  miners  and  prospectors. 
In  the  Slate  Range  district,  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  it  was  used  suc- 
cessfully as  fuel  in  generating  steam  for  a  quartz-mill.  Tbe  cost  of  gathering 
and  using  it  is  about  tbe  same  as  that  of  wooil  in  a  moderately  wooded  district. 
Where  Indian  labor  is  available  it  is  much  cheaper.  A  smaller  variety  called 
the  white  sage  is  valuable  ff»r  grazing  in  the  winter.  Cattle  thrive  on  it,  but  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  though  not  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  beef. 

BoiSK  Basin. — In  some  parts  of  the  Boise  basin  the  sand  is  loose,  and  the  vnnA 
drifting  it  over  the  plains  obliterates  all  traces  of  vegetation.  Whu'l winds  often 
raise  it  to  great  height,  and  when  one  of  these  dust  storms  passes  a  train  of  men 
and  animals,  the  air  is  darkened,  and  breathing  is  rendered  diflicult  until  tbe 
storm  is  over.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  basin,  on  the  south  side  of  Clark's 
Fork,  ai-e  three  lone  mountains  called  the  Three  Tetons;  they  rise  ragged  and 
sharp  in  their  outlines,  and  fonn  a  notable  landmark  for  travellers.  North  of  Fort 
Hall  are  three  similar  peaks  called  the  Three  Buttes,  visible  for  a  gi*eat  distance. 
The  highest,  called  Cedar  Butte,  is  near  where  Lewis's  Fork  empties  into  the 
Snake.  It  is  scantily  covered  with  scnib  cedars,  and,  like  the  othera,  is  undoubt- 
edly of  vocanic  origin.  When  the  whole  country  is  densely  populated  the  Snake 
river  will  be  tm*ned  out  of  its  bed,  and  used  to  irrigate  this  basin.  In  that  way 
it  can  be  rendered  productive.  If  this  river  and  its  tributaries  should  thus  be 
directed,  navigation  would  sustain  but  little  loss,  while  agricultiure  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  All  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Snake  some  distance 
below  the  Shoshone  falls  sink  before  they  ream  the  river,  and  passing  under  tbe 
strata  of  lava,  come  out  on  the  sides  of  the  Snake  cafion.  Several  of  them  shoot 
out  at  such  a  height  as  to  form  beautiful  cascades ;  some  at  perpendicular  leaps, 
othei*s  in  a  succession  of  small  falls;  some  combine  falls  and  rapids,  and  assume 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  falling  water  imaginable.  The  white  spray  and 
foam  strikingly  contrast  with  the  black  precipitous  walls  down  which  the  rushing 
torrent  plunges  into  the  river  below.  In  one  case  a  river  ran  over  the  surface 
until  it  had  worn  into  the  rock  a  cailon  about  a  half  mile  long.    A  beautiful  basin 
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or  small  lake  still  remains  where  the  water  formerly  passed  over.  In  proa 
of  time  it  formed  an  underground  channel,  and  now  comes  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  where  the  falls  once  existed.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  although  the  depth 
is  great,  the  trout  with  which  it  is  crowded  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom. 
Along  the  stream  on  each  side  of  the  cafion  is  a  naiTow  belt  of  fine  gi-ass  and 
willows,  entirely  hidden  from  view,  until  the  spectator  stands  on  its  banks.  The 
contrast  between  the  beautiful  verdure  here  and  the  awful  desolation  of  the 
surrounding  plain  is  very  striking.  All  over  the  vast  volcanic  wastt^s  of  the 
plain  are  upheaved  masses  of  lava,  with  clefts  or  fissures  in  them,  caused  by  the 
cooling  of  the  liquid  rock.  These  elevations  are  generally  of  an  oval  sliape, 
with  a  cleft  in  the  centre  extending  longitudinally  from  the  summit  to  the  base. 
Others  have  two  lines  of  fractures  nearly  at  right  angles.  They  sometimes  form 
ridges  exceedingly  tortuous  in  theu-  course,  occasionally  twisted  into  a  circle. 
Their  usual  height  is  from  6  to  12  feet.  These  masses  of  rock  appear  almost 
to  defy  the  elements.  In  many  places  the  corrugations  formed  on  the  surface, 
when  the  lava  was  cooling,  appear  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  formed  yesterday. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  deposit  the  lava  in  some  places  overlies  granite,  in  others 
slate  and  limestone.  The  action  of  the  elements  has  worn  these  strata  away, 
leaving  the  lava  apparently  undecoraposed,  and  elevated  above  the  rocks  that 
once  held  it  in  bounds.  A  great  difference  is  found  in  the  power  of  different 
rocks  to  resit  the  action  of  the  elements.  Thus,  slate  when  soft  and  splinty  is 
less  capable  of  resistance  than  limestone,  and  this  rock  is  less  enduring  than  the 
coarsest  forms  of  granite.  The  hard  compact  gi'anite  resists  much  longer  than 
the  softer  varieties ;  but  all  much  less  than  the  basaltic  lava  in  this  valley.  The 
same  is  observed  in  almost  all  cafions  where  tliere  has  been  a  lava  flow,  as  in 
Port  Noeaf  and  in  Moor's  creek.  These  facts  afford  material  for  a  time  ratio. 
If  the  resisting  power  of  basalt  is  represented  by  100,  and  hard  granite  90,  soft 
granite  75,  limestone  50,  soft  slate  40,  gravel  5,  and  ordinary  soil  1,  or  if  we  adopt 
any  other  ratio  of  a  similar  kind  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  obsei'vation, 
we  have  a  basis  by  which  a  calculation  can  be  made  with  approximate  accuracy. 
Around  the  base  of  the  Boise  mountains  there  arc  indications  of  upheaval  to 
a  certain  extent  since  the  bed  of  lava  was  foniied.  The  strata  are  all  tilted  from 
the  mountiiins,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  but  it  is  most  noticeable  on 
the  eastern  side.  At  the  base  of  the  Owyhee  mountains  the  proofs  of  upheaval 
are  clear.  Since  the  lava  was  formed,  many  beds  of  regular  columnar  basalt 
are  displaced,  and  the  columns  stand  at  different  angles,  showing  unmistakably 
the  effects  of  more  recent  convulsion.  On  Clover  creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
Snake  river,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Malade,are  three  vcJcanic 
bridges  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  The  stage  road  passes  over  them 
in  the  wet  seasons.  One  of  these  natural  bridges  i^  over  a  dry  ravine,  whiqh 
mns  into  the  creek.  There  is  an  island  at  the  point  where  the  stream  is  bridged. 
The  first  bridge  is  from  the  shore  to  the  island,  the  next  from  the  island  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  third  over  the  dry  ravine.  Their  height  varies  from  three  to 
seven  feetj  the  arches  span  from  10  to  50  feet,  with  lengths  from  100  to  200  feet. 
It  is  probable  the  craters  or  source  whence  this  vast  bed  of  lava  flowed  must  be 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  as  it  has  a  regular  descent  to  the  westwaid. 
But  this  is  not  certain,  for  the  inclination  may  be  the  effect  of  the  upheaval  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  may  still  be  going  on.  It  is  highly  probable  these 
mountains  had  nearly  their  present  altitude  before  this  vast  eruption  of  lava  took 
place ;  after  that  their  upward  movement  may  have  continued,  which  would  account 
for  the  singularity  of  its  declination  to  the  west.  About  10  miles  west  from  the 
bridges  over  the  Malade  on  the  stage  route  from  Salt  lake  to  Boise  City,  there 
is  a  circular  depression  in  the  plain  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter. 
In  the  winter  this  is  filled  with  water,  forming  a  shallow  lake.  The  lava  around 
this  depression  is  remarkably  well  presened,  and  all  the  wrinkles  or  comiga- 
tions  caused  by  the  n^oving  and  cooling  of  the  surface  are  as  distinct  as  though 
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tliey  were  very  recently  formed.  By  observing  these  foldings  the  direction  in 
which  the  lava  flowed  can  be  determined.  It  is  apparent  in  tliis  case  that  the 
flow  was  in  eveiy  direction  from  the  depression,  proving  that  this  was  one  of  the 
craters  which  once  poured  its  fiery  flood  over  the  plain.  When  the  supply  from 
V»elow  was  exhausted  the  mouth  of  the  crater  sank  back,  leaving  the  depression 
now  nearly  iilled  with  aUuvial  deposits.  A  close  examination  of  the  plain  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  similar  openings,  and  by  a  careful  obser- 
vtrtion  of  the  relative  elevations  on  the  eastern  and  westera  sides  of  these  craters, 
it  could  be  demonstrated  whether  the  level  of  the  country  has  been  affected  by 
upheavals  since  the  lava  bed  was  formed.  At  the  crater  examined^  the  lava  on  the 
easteni  side  appeared  to  have  run  up  hill,  while  on  the  west  the  declination 
seemed  unchanged.  The  Snake  river  has  cut  a  vast  canon  through  tliis  plain, 
varying  in  depth  from  100  to  1,000  feet.  The  different  strata  of  the  rock  can 
be  distinctly  observed  in  this  caiion.  The  length  of  time  required  by  the  river 
to  wear  away  such  an  enormous  fissure  must  have  been  great,  although  the 
descent  of  the  water  is  rapid.  The  Shoshone  Falls  probably  cut  out  the  duion 
below  it  to  the  Salmon  Falls,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles.  No  observations 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  rock  is  worn  away ;  but  from 
its  indestructible  nature  it  must  be  slow.  The  Boise  basin  divides  the  mining 
portions  of  the  Territory  into  two  parts ;  one  south  and  one  north.  The  southern 
or  Owyhee  mines  are  in  the  Owyhee  mountains,  and  do  not  cover  near  the  extent 
of  the  northern  portion,  which  embraces  the  Boise,  Lemhi,  Salmon  river,  and 
(Jro  Fino  mines. 

Towns. — Boise  City  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Boise  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  aame  name.  It  has  a  beautiful  location,  is  well  laid 
out,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  supplies 
i'or  Boise  Basin  have  to  pass  through  it;  hence  it  is  a  gi-eat  staging  centre. 
Situated  between  the  Owyhee  and  Boise  mines,  it  will  long  bo  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  the 
mines^  and  i-esembles  tLat  of  Utah.  Boise  Basin  is  about  30  miles  northeast 
from  Boise  City.  Its  length  is  from  15  to  18  miles,  and  breadth  from  6  to  8. 
It  contains  a  number  of  towns  and  many  mining  districts,  and  is  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  TeiTitory.  The  present  ix>pulation  is  estimated  to  be  about 
10,000.  Idaho  City,  the  largest  town,  was  i-ecently  biu*nt;  but  has  l>een  partially 
rebuilt.  It  contains  probably  4,000  inhabitants.  Central  City,  Placer vi lie,  and 
Pioneer  are  well-built  mming  towns,  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants  each. 
Salmon  river  has  been  the  scene  of  two  wild  mining  excitements.  One  in  1862, 
at  Florence,  on  Meadow  creek,  where  8,000  or  9,000  miners  collected — to  leave 
in  as  short  time  as  they  assembled.  The  to\vn  contains  at  present  about  200 
persons.  The  other  excitement  w'as  at  Lemhi  this  summer,  where  7,000  to  8,000 
miners  collected — to  scatter  as  suddenly,  except  some  800  or  900  who  ha<l  claims, 
or  who  could  not  get  away.  The  valley  of  the  Cleai-water  is  a  large  and  fertile 
agricultural  valley,  the  home  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indians.  LewistowTi,  Oro 
Fino,  and  Elk  City  were  once  flourishing  places;  but  now  contain  only  a  small 
population.  Lewiston,  from  its  situation  at  the  cx)nfluence  of  the  Cleai-water 
and  Snake  rivers,  the  head  of  navigation,  must  in  time  become  a  place  of  import- 
ance.    Warren's  Diggings  have  a  considerable  mining  population. 

The  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  Clark^s  Fork  of  the  Columbia  has  a 
milder  climate  than  is  found  farther  south,  and  coiTesponds  to  tlie  Yocko  and 
Bitter  Root  valleys  in  Montana. 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  Idaho,  the  Co3ur  d'Aline,  about 
24  miles  long,  and  2  or  3  wide,  very  irregular  in  form;  the  Pen  d*Oreille,  a  cres- 
cent-shaped lake, about  30 miles  long, and  5  broad;  and  the  Boatman  about  the 
same  length,  and  6  miles  wide.  The  Pen  d'Orcille  and  Clark's  Fork  are  pracd- 
cable  for  steamers  for  80  miles. 

The  discovery  of  the  Owyhee  mines  led  to  the  building,  of  Boonville,  Ruby, 
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and  Silver  cities.  Boonville  was  built  first,  and  depended  on  placer  mines  j  it  \s 
now  nearly  deserted.  Ruby  City  was  both  a  placer  and  vein  mining  town ;  at 
present  it  is  supported  by  a  few  placer  and  quartz  mills,  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishing  perceptibly  in  population.  Silver  City  is  the  largest  town  in  Owyhee. 
It  is  a  picturesque  village,  neatly  packed  away  among  the  mountains,  in  Jordan^s 
canon,  with  mines,  quartz  mills,  hotels,  stores,  dwellings,  school-houses,  which 
serve  for  churches  on  Sundays,  and  an  active  mining  population,  and  will  long 
bo  a  mining  town  of  importance. 


SECTIOX    II. 

MINES.— DISTRICTS  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  MINING. 

The  mines  of  Idaho  occur  in  isolated  groups  separated  by  long  tracts  appar- 
ently barren  in  the  precious  metals.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. On  the  north  Oro  Fino  and  Elk  City ;  then  east  and  west,  the  Salmon 
river,  the  Boise  basin,  and  Rocky  bar,  and  in  the  south  the  Owyhee  mines.  Gold 
was  discovered  in  this  Territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Pen  d'Oreille  river,  in  1852, 
by  a  IVench  Canadian,  bnt  not  in  paying  quantities.  In  1860,  a  company  of 
prospectors  discovered  the  Oro  Fino  mines,  and  during  that  winter  25  men 
remained  there.  The  mines  at  Elk  City  were  soon  after  discovered.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  1,500  or  2,000  men  came  to  work  them.  Oro  Fino  creek  has 
paid  m  spots  for  a  distance  of  20  miles ;  Rhodes  creek  and  Canal  gulch  also 
proved  to  be  good  localities,  and  although  no  remarkably  rich  placei-s  were  found 
in  1861-'62  the  mines  paid  very  fairly.  Since  then  tlie  discovery  of  Boise  basin, 
Owyhee,  and  Montana  have  drawn  the  miners  from  this  district.  Except  at 
Wassen's  diggings,  very  little  is  done  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  present. 
When  wages  become  cheaper,  miners  may  rework  these  mines  to  advantage.*^ 

*Gk>vernor  D.  \V.  Ballard,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  territorial  legislature  of  18GG-'G7, 
says: 

•*  For  the  first  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  our  Territory,  Idaho  was  looked  upon  only 
as  a  theatre  for  speculation  and  as  a  place  tor  a  temporary  residence,  where,  by  enduring  the 
necessary  toil  and  i)rivations,  rapid  fortunes  might  be  acquired.  The  Territory  was  first 
peopled  by  those  whose  object  was  the  acquirement  of  a  speedy  fortune,  and  this  tieing  done 
to  return  either  to  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  Stares ;  but  this  feeling  is  rapidly  subsiding,  and  the 
abundant  success  attending  both  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  past  year  is  fast 
removing  the  prejudices  that  have  formerly  existed  against  Idaho  as  a  location  for  permanent 
residence. 

**  The  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  establishes  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  precious 
metals,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  past  year  exceeds  that  of  auy  preceding  year.  This,  in  con- 
DPCtiou  with  the  tact  that  operations  in  gold  and  silver  quartz^.  our  principal  source  of  mine- 
ral wealth,  are  as  yet  only  m  embryo,  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  one  concerned  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Territory.  The  ledges  already  opened  and  worked  uniformly 
present  indications  of  increasing  richness;  in  not  a  single  instance  have  there  been  indica- 
tions of  depreciation  in  the  deposits  of  mineral  wealth.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  gold 
and  silver  bearing  quartz  ledges  already  discovered  and  known  to  be  rich,  some  of  them 
almost  fabulously  so,  are  as  yet  being  worked.  From  obsen^ations  made  during  the  past 
summer  by  intelligent  and  scientific  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  these  ledges, 
which  bare  yielded  so  abundantly  during  the  present  year,  will  next  year  produce  still  greater 

Srofits,  while  many  more  will  be  successfully  opened,  and  their  yield  be  found  equally  abmi' 
ant. 

'^Agricultural  pursuits,  for  two  years  almost  totally  neglected,  have  been  prosecuted  during 
the  past  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results  Mao^  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Boise  valley 
and  other  localities  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  the 
yield  per  acre,  of  both  cereals  and  vegetables,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  ^ield  of  any 
other  locality  on  the  Pacific  const.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  but  little,  it  auy,  of  thiv 
productions  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  brought  over  the  Blue  mountains  for  the  sup-^ 
port  of  the  people  of  Idaho  Territory.  Arrangements  for  more  extended  operations  in  both 
mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  already  in  |>rogress  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  amount 
of  land  cultivated  this  year  will  doubtless  be  mure  tJian  doubled  next,  and  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  equal  success  will  attend  the  mining  interests  of  the  country.     In  connection  wltK 
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Salmon  River. — In  the  fall  of  1861  some  prospectors  discovered  tbe  mines 
at  Florence,  at  the  head  of  Meadow  creek,  a  small  northern  trilnitary  of  Salmon 
liver.  The  situation  was  remarkable.  The  deposits  of  gold  were  in  a  marsh 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  centre  of  a  bafiin  called  Meadow^  creek.  This 
singular  depression  is  nearly  circular,  about  12  miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  except  an  opening  to  the  south.  The  mountain  on  which  the 
mines  are  situated  is  granite,  nearly  circular  at  its  base,  rising  from  500  to  1,000 
feet,  and  about  four  miles  across.  From  its  top  a  number  of  flat,  marshy  ravines 
ramify  in  every  direction.  They  are  from  20  to  150  yards  wide,  and  filled  with 
peat  and  muck  to  depths  of  2  to  20  feet.  Under  this  was  a  stratum  «>f  rough 
unw^ashed  gravel,  which  had  evidently  never  been  much  moved.  This  contained 
the  gold  and  was  very  rich,  the  best  parts  yielding  a  dollar  to  a  panful  of  gravel. 
Very  little  black  sand  was  visible.  A  careful  search  failed  to  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  quartz  or  other  vein  at  the  head  of  the  richest  ravines.  About 
1,000  claims  were  located  on  this  mountain,  and  paid  largely  for  a  short  time. 
Suddenly,  however,  they  gave  out,  and  no  more  gold  was  found.  On  Meadow 
creek  the  placers  were  more  enduring.  On  some  of  the  bars  of  Salmon  river  fair 
wages  were  made  by  the  miners,  at  the  lowest  stages  of  water  for  several  years, 
but,  unless  some  discoveries  should  be  made  hereafter,  mining  will  probably  never 
pay  permanently  in  this  part  of  the  Territory. 

A  variety  of  pine  grows  in  this  region  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  ground,  with  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet.  So  dense  is  the  growth  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  horse  to  pass  between  the  trees,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  grain.  They  are  remarkably  straight  and 
excellent  for  building  houses  or  timbering  mines.  The  winter  of  1861  was  very 
severe  in  Florence.  For  several  months  all  supplies  were  brought  from  the 
Mountain  House,  a  distance  of  1 1  miles,  on  the  backs  of  men  who  travelled  on 
snowshoes. 

Lemhi. — Last  fall  some  mines  were  found  on  branches  of  Salmon  river,  not  far 
from  Fort  Lemhi.  Exaggenited  reix»rts  of  their  lichness  caused  quite  an  excite- 
ment. The  probability  is  the  reports  were  ciixiulated  for  the  pinpose  of  selling 
claims.  It  is  said  one  claim  offered  for  sale  prospected  well  in  the  snow  above  the 
earth.  Accounts  are  conflicting  as  to  the  value  of  tnese  disco venes,  but  al  1  agree  that 
there  are  some  half-dozen  claims  on  each  of  four  or  ^ve  gulches  w^hich  will  pay 
well.  Some  assert  that  these  me  al^J  others  maintain  that  Lemhi  abounds  in 
extensive  placers  which  wMll  yield  $5  per  day  to  the  hand,  though  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  they  will  not  justify  working  at  present,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
gulches. 

Boise  Basin  is  a  very  rich  placer  district,  well  timbered  with  forests  of  pine, 
and  well  supplied  with  water.  Mining  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  here ;  the 
flumes  are  substantially  built,  and  the  hydraulics  of  the  most  approved  constnio- 
lion.  These  mines  were  discovereil  in  August,  1862,  by  a  party  from  Walla- 
AValla,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  named  Grimes,  on  a  branch  of  Moore's  creek, 

tbo  agricultural  intereats  of  the  Territory,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  that  an  enterprising 
farmer  of  Boifee  valley,  daring  the  past  summer,  cultivated  sorghum  with  the  most  suocesB- 
ful  results. 

"  While  the  two  principal  pursuits  of  our  Territory,  miniog  and  agriculture,  have  thus  been 
prosecuted  with  efficient  energy  and  success,  all  other  industrial  pursuits  consequent  upon 
them  have  been  correspondingly  remunerative,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  more  settled 
familie«!i,  more  competent  business  men,  more  active  and  worthy  working  men,  such  as  coo- 
Htitute  the  bone  ana  sinew  of  every  country,  now  in  our  midst  who  look  upon  Idaho  as  their 
future  home  than  there  ever  have  been  at  any  previous  period. 

**  The  idea  of  extravagant  speculation  is  giving  way  to  patient  toil  and  well-regulated  ccon- 
umy,  and,  judging  the  mture  by  the  past,  this  healthier  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
will  gradually  increase  until  Idaho  will  abound  in  all  the  fixtures  and  elements  ef  a  well- 
established  and  properlv  organized  community.  As  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more 
and  more  developed,  otoer  brauches  of  industry,  hitherto  dormant,  will  doubtless  be  thrown 
open  for  the  active  and  energetic  labor  of  the  country.  All  things  considered,  the  future  of 
Idaho  may  now  be  looked  upon  with  more  confidence  than  at  any  former  period  of  hor  history.'* 
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not  far  from  Centreville.*  In  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  Grimes  was  killed 
by  the  Indians;  his  party  retreated  to  Walla- Walla,  where  they  procured  re-en- 
forcements, and,  returning,  bnilt  a  fort  about  four  miles  above  Centreville.  There 
they  remained  through  the  winter.  Soon  gold  was  discovered  on  Granite  creek, 
Elk  creek,  and  Moore's  creek,  the  outlet  to  the  water  of  the  basin.  The  mines 
proving  extensive  and  the  gold  evenly  distributed,  a  great  number  of  claims  were 
speedily  located,  and  they  paid  well.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  minere  did  a 
good  business.  Timl)er  and  water  being  abundant,  they  were  enabled  to  work  : 
their  claims  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  country  rock  is  granite,  anS  tlie 
gravel  containing  the  gold  has  but  little  quartz,  sand  or  boulders  in  it.  Gen- 
erally the  quartz  veins  in  the  basin  are  soft ;  when  detached  and  washed  down 
a  short  distance  in  the  stream,  the  quartz  is  finely  pulverized  and  the  gold  liber- 
ated. In  mills  these  ores  are  crushed  witirgieat  facility.  A  large  portion  of  * 
the  soil  is  stained  red  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  contains  a  small  amount  of  gold. 
The  beds  of  the  creeks  and  gulches  have  yielded  well,  and  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  worked  over  as  many  as  four  times.  Many  of  the  streams  have  ancient 
beds  of  gravel,  doubtless  rich,  below  the  present  beds.  On  the  sides  and  tops 
of  the  adjacent  hills  are  masses  of  clay  and  giavel  that  yield  handsomely.  In 
some  instances,  as  at  Placerville,  the  miners  come  to  a  bed  of  clay,  which  has 

*The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  Boise  and  other  rich  mines  in 
Idaho  Territory  are  derived  from  an  article  in  the  Idaho  Times : 

*'  But  little  was  known  of  the  existiug  wealth  of  southern  Idaho  nntil  midsummer  of  18{)2. 
Even  Tin.  Goodell,  the  old  pioneer  trapper  of  Snake  river  ancl  its  tributaries,  who  has,  per- 
haps, travelled  every  trail  in  what  is  now  known  as  Boise,  Alturas,  and  Owyhee  connties,  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  our  mineral  wealth  until  1862,  when  the  first  prospecting 
party  of  six  found  their  way  up  the  canons  of  Moore's  and  Grimes's  creeks.     When  prospecting 
at  a  point  about  six  miles  above  the  place  now  known  as  Pioneer  City,  they  were  attacKcd  by 
Indians,  and  one  of  their  number  (Grimes)  instantly  killed.    After  hastily  buiying  his  remains 
they  lefl  the  country,  and  reached  Walla- Walla  in  the  month  of  August    No  time  was  lost  in 
forming  a  company  of  52  men  to  return  with  them  and  more  thoroughly  prospect  the  country. 
Many  of  those  early  pioneers  are  still  with  us ;  among  them  we  might  mention  the  names  of 
J.  M  Moore,  John  Coristie,  George  J.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Fogus,  James  Koache,  Green  and  Bcuja- 
min  White,  R  C.  Combs,  F.  Giberson,  William  Arts,  J.  B.  Pierce,  and  J.  F.  Guiseburry. 
The  party  arrived  at  the  forks  of  Grimes's  creek,  on  the  site  now  known  as  Pioneer  City, 
about  the  10th  of  October,  and  as  soon  as  a  substantial  fort  and  corral  for  their  horses  could 
be  built,  a  portion  of  the  company  returned  to  the  Columbia  river  for  winter's  supplies,  and 
the  remainder  built  cabins  and  prospected  during  their  absence  unmolested  by  Indians. 
Another  company  arrived  on  this  crecK  about  the  15th  of  November,  and  located  mines  near 
the  site  of  Centreville.    Messrs.  Muford,  Standifer,  Callaway,  and  Thatcher  were  with  this 
party.    The  latter  two  gentlemen  still  reside  in  that  place.    A  great  deal  of  fault  was  found 
with  the  action  of  the  ni  st  party  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  claims  located,  hence  ibe  origi- 
nation of  the  name  of  Hog  *em  for  that  camp.    One  very  bright  morning  about  the  last  of 
October  several  of  the  Hog  'em  boys  took  a  stroll  over  the  divide  between  Grimes's  and  Elk 
creeks,  and  found  good  prospects  on  the  bar  on  which  Idaho  City  now  stands.     Returning 
to  their  camps  in  great  haste,  and  not  wishing  to  divulge  the  secret,  they  reported  having 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  some  huge  bears.     On  the  next  day  they  returned,  with  several  others 
of  their  party  who  appreciated  the  bear  story,  and  insisted  on  the  naming  of  the  gulch  at 
the  upper  end  of  Main  street  Bear  run,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known.    The  mines  on  Granite 
creek  were  discovered  about  the  1st  of  December  by  the  Centreville  party,  who  also  located 
the  site  of  Placerville,  which  contained  about  six  cabins  partly  completed  on  the  14th  day  of 
Uiat  month. 

**  Jn  the  month  of  June,  1863,  several  miners  found  their  way  unto  the  north  fork  of  Boise 
liver,  now  known  as  Rocky  Bar,  in  Alturas  county.  The  first  ledges  discovered  in  this  camp 
were  the  Ada  Elmore,  Idaho,  and  New  York,  which  class  among  the  best  ledges  in  that  camp. 

*  *  Owyhee  was  discovered  in  the  following  fall.  But  little  could  be  said  to  the  public  respect- 
ing this  camp,a8  its  history  is  spread  wide  and  far,  and  its  exports  of  bullion  amount  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  monthly.  The  mining  camps  of  Yuba  and  Banner  districts  contain  a 
great  number  of  good  ledges.  Capital  to  develop  the  mines  and  mills  to  crush  the  ore  is  all  that 
IS  required  to  class  them  among  the  first  of  our  numerous  mining  camps. 

''The  mines  of  southern  Idaho  were  more  speedily  populated  and  developed  than  perhaps 
any  other  mining  country  ever  discovered  on  the  Pacific  coast.  One  year  from  the  time  ine 
first  party  arrived.  5,500  votes  were  polled  within  the  limits  of  Idaho.  Since  that  time  it 
has  increased  and  decreased  as  is  usually  the  case,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  our  popu- 
laUon.** 
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been  inistakcn  for  the  l)e(l-rock.     On  sinking  a  shaft  throngh  it  a  rich  stratam 
of  gravel  is  found.     Ditches  from  a  mile  to  seven  miles  in  length  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  basin ;  their  capacity  varying  from  300  to  3,000  inches,  costing 
from  810»000  to  S30,000.     Like  the  small  ditches  in  California,  they  have  paid 
the  cost  of  thek*  construction  and  a  profit  to  their  owners.     Large  ditches  gen- 
erally entail  a  h)ss  to  their  j)rojectoi*s.     Wliere  a  lai*go  amount  of  water  is  brought 
into  a  mining  district,  the  mines,  unless  very  extensive,  are  soon  exhausted. 
Sixtv  to  SO  cents  an  incli  are  the  rates  charged  here  for  the  use  of  water  for  24  hours. 
In  s<jmo  of  the  hydraulic  claims  work  is  continued  day  and  night,  as  few  or  no 
companies  have  rcsen^oire.     Where  lumber  is  so  abundant  the  creeks  and  gulches 
ought  generally  to  pay  to  flume.     Want  of  fall  is  probably  the  reason  wby  many 
of  them  have  not  l>cen  flumed.     By  the  use  of  similar  machinery  to  that  recom- 
mended for  Alder  gulch,  in  Montana,  iluming  could  bo  rendeied  profitable  in 
some  c-ases  where  it  is  not  now  used.     Except  in  the  construction  of  flumes, 
placer  operations  in  Boise  Basin  are  conducted  with  considerable  skill.     Quartz 
mining  has  been  conducted  with  different  degrees  of  skill,  and  with  varied  success. 
One  company  called  the  Elk  Horn  is  composed  of  four  minei^  who  all  work  in 
the  mill  and  mines,  giving  constant  personal  supervision  to  both,  and  although 
theu*  ore  is  not  richer  than  that  of  other  mines,  and  their  mill  nowise  superior  to 
the  ordinary  mills  of  the  country,  their  enterprise  has  been  uniformly  successful. 
The  Elk  Horn  is  a  small  vein  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness ;  the  rail! 
in  the  same  ratio,  having  only  five  stamps.     This  oone^pondence  of  the  mill  to 
the  actual  resources  of  the  mines  is  doubtless  a  prominent  cause  of  success.     The 
best  yield  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  company  from  la^e  amounts  of  ore 
is  $40  per  ton,  which,  with  their  economical  management,  affords  a  good  profit. 
On  Granite  creek  aie  a  number  of  veins  with  quartz  so  soft  that  two-thirds  of 
the  vein  stuff  can  be  washed  in  a  common  rocker  without  any  previous  crushing. 

Tko  Pioneer  mine,  on  this  creek,  is  a  large  vein  of  soft  quartz,  containing  sm- 
pluirets.  An  extensive  mill  is  nearly  completed  to  work  them.  If  it  should 
prove  capable  of  extracting  the  gold  it  will  be  a  very  important  success,  as  all 
gold-bearing  veins  in  the  TeiTitory  will  ultimately  produce  this  ore.  The  Juniata, 
alxnit  eight  miles  northeast  from  Idaho  City,  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of 
229  feet.     This  is  probably  the  deepest  opening  in  the  basin. 

About  25  miles  northeast  fi'om  Idaho  City  is  a  district  wliich  contains  many  veins 
said  to  be  rich  in  silver.  Specimens  from  there  are  very  prolific  in  horn  and 
i-uby  silver,  with  occasional  particles  of  native  silver.  There  are  also  specimens 
containing  polybasite  and  aigentit'erous  galena.  All  the  ores  contain  gold. 
These  veins  are  represented  as  being  laige,  and  the  ores  well  diffused  through 
tliem.  They  are  situated  in  a  dense  forest,  and  are  accessible  only  by  a  pack  trahi. 
When  wagon  roads  are  built  and  the  mines  proved,  it  will  probably  be  a  val- 
uable mining  district. 

Rocky  Bar. — Rocky  Bar,  on  the  Boise  river,  about  60  miles  from  Idaho  City, 
is  a  small,  compact  district,  with  many  veins  in  a  limited  compass.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  enterprises  on  the  part  of  capitalists  from  the  eastern  States, 
who  purchased  mines  in  this  locality.  The  purchasers  assert  that  when  opened 
the  mines  did  not  prove  good ;  the  parties  who  sold  them  maintain  that  if  the 
affau-s  of  the  companies  had  been  well  managed  the  mines  would  have  been 
successful.  Neither  of  these  opinions  can  be  verified  by  practical  examples  at 
present,  although  many  mills  have  been  built  and  large  sums  of  money  expended. 

Atlanta  and  Yuba  District. — No  district  in  the  Tenitory  is  more  lavored 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  wood  and  water  than  the  Middle  Boise,  or  as  it  is 
now  known,  the  Atlanta  and  Yuba,  situated  in  Alturas  county,  16  miles  north- 
east of  Rocky  Bar,  the  county  seat,  on  the  3Iiddle  Boise  river,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ynba.  This  district  embraces  the  country  lying  in  the  forks  of  the  two 
streams  and  adjacent.  These  streams  afford  magnificent  water  power  for  the 
propulsion  of  machinery.     The  new  town  of  Atlanta  is  hero  situated  on  a  gentle 
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elope  in  the  valley  near  the  Middle  Boise  river.  Along  the  base  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain called  Mount  Forsyth^  burbt  forth  innumerable  hot  and  boiling  springs, 
throwing  out  large  volumes  of  water,  which,  fuelling  into  the  river,  prevent  it  from 
freezing  or  closing  \\ith  ice  during  the  most  rigorous  winter.  In  this  district  is 
the  Atlanta  Ledge,  already  traced  for  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
width.  Selected  ores  fi'om  this  lode  assay  as  high  as  $11,000  per  ton  in  silver. 
In  some  places  it  is  equally  rich  in  gold.  The  Greenback  Mining  Company^s 
mill,  located  at  Atlanta,  is  run  by  water  power,  and  is  now  working  rock  from 
this  lode,  although  imperfectly,  from  want  of  proper  appliances  and  skill.  The 
result,  however,  is  very  satisfactoiy.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  Atlanta,  ai'e  other  lodes  which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  quite 
equal,  both  in  extent  and  richness ;  such,  for  instance  as  the  John  Bascom  and 
Jessie  Benton,  the  Lusa,  the  Optimus,  the  Lenora  and  Silver  Moon,  the  Tahoma 
and  Greenback  on  the  Atlanta  or  northwest  side  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south 
or  Yuba  side  are  the  North  Star  and  Hard  Times,  continuations  of  the  Atlanta, 
and  the  Sophia  Tracy.  For  working  the  three  last  named  there  is  an  excellent 
20-8tamp  mill,  with  modem  improvements,  now  being  put  up  on  the  ground  by 
J.  H.  O'Neal  and  associates.  Here  also  are  the  Minerva,  Olive  Branch  and 
Confidence  lodes,  all  of  which  give  promise  of  value.  In  some  of  them  gold 
predominates,  in  others  silver.  There  are  other  claims  which  may,  when  further 
developeil,  prove  valuable;  but  as  little  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them  no 
reliable  opinion  of  them  can  be  given.  Mr.  Graham,  in  co-operation  with  an  Eng- 
lish company,  has  a  20-stamp  mill  on  the  way  up  from  San  Francisco,  intended 
to  operate  in  this  district.  The  field  for  working  in  quartz,  and  for  exploration 
and  development  is  extensive.  The  valley  through  which  runs  the  Middle  Boise 
river  is  four  miles  in  length  and  three  in  width,  and  surrounded  on  nearly  all 
sides  by  lofty,  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with 
pci-petual  snow.  With  the  exception  of  this  little  valley,  and  another  of  lesser 
size  on  the  Yuba  side  of  Quartz  mountain,  the  whole  face  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  rough  and  mountainous,  so  that  the  building  of  roads  is  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  the  want  of  them  a  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  dis- 
tinct. It  is  only  within  the  past  year  that  a  wagon  road  has  been  opened.  Here- 
tofore, all  fi*eight  had  to  be  transported  upon  pack  animals.  From  this  cause, 
less  has  been  done  in  this  camp,  and  it  has  attracted  less  attention  than  any 
other  of  equal  value  in  the  Territory.  But  now  that  it  has  become  partially 
accessible,  and  demonstrated  its  richness  by  the  working  of  its  ores,  it  must  soon 
become  an  impoitant  district.  The  lower  hills  in  the  vicinity  and  sun*ounding 
country  afford  fine  grazing  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  until  the  snows  of  \vinter, 
which  generally  commence  in  December  and  last  till  April.  About  20  miles 
southeast  runs  the  South  Boise  river,  bordering  on  which  are  large  bodies  of 
bottom  and  table  lands,  level  and  rich,  well  suited  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 
Oats,  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption  of  a  consid- 
erable population  can  be  produced  in  this  region.  It  is  now  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  may  be  cut.  The 
depredations  of  Indians  in  neighboring  districts,  the  mismanagement,  the  want 
of  skill  and  proper  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  the  incompetency  of  agents 
and  superintendents,  with  the  misapplication  of  capital,  have  done  much  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  Atlanta  mines.  The  regions  north  and  west  offer  induce- 
ments for  exploration.* 

"The  climate  is  not  rigorous  even  to  the  GOtb  parallel  of  Dorth  latitude.  Lorin  Blod^t  says : 
"  To  the  re^ioD  bordering  on  the  northern  Paci6c  the  finest  maritime  positions  belong  through- 
out its  entire  extent,  and  no  part  of  the  west  of  Europe  exceeds  it  in  the  advantages  of 
eouabie  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  commercial  accessibility  of  the  coast.  The  western  slope 
ol  the  Kocky  Mountain  system  may  be  included  as  a  part  of  this  maritime  region,  embracing 
an  immense  area  from  the  4Gth  to  the  60th  parallel,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  width. 
Tiie  cultivable  surface  of  this  district  cannot  be  much  less  than  300,000  square  miles." 
(Climatology  of  the  United  States,  p.  532.) 
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Owyhee. — Gold  was  discovered  in  1863  by  a  party  under  the  leadersliip  of  a 
man  named  Jordan.  They  first  found  it  about  six  miles  below  Ruby  City.  As 
the  mines  were  rich,  and  wood  and  water  abundant,  a  large  number  of  miners 
soon  collected,  and  built  Boonville,  Ruby  and  Silver  cities.  The  placers  paid 
well  for  about  two  years ;  after  that  they  were  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
vein  mining.  Most  of  the  mines  produce  both  silver  and  gold,  though  these 
metals  vary  greatly  in  their  relative  proportion  in  different  mines.  In  the  Oro 
Fino  gold  predominates ;  in  the  Poorman,  silver.  The  placer  gold  is  so  alloyed 
with  silver  as  to  be  worth  but  $10  per  ounce.  West  and  northwest  from  Silver 
City  is  a  vein  of  porphyry,  which  forms  a  mountain  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
half  a  mile  wide,  aiid  1,000  feet  high,  which  is  said  to  assay  $3  per  ton.  All 
the  gulches  that  head  in  this  mountain  have  been  rich  in  gold  j  in  some,  horn- 
silver  has  been  found.  In  Owyhee  are  two  systems  of  veins.  One  has  a  strike 
nearly  north  and  south,  with  a  dip  almost  vertical.  To  this  system  belong  the 
PooiTuan  and  Whiskey  veins,  with  silver  predominating.  They  are  probably 
older  than  the  veins  of  the  other  system,  but  it  has  not  been  conclusively  proveil. 
The  gold-bearing  system  of  veins  has  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast,  and  a 
dip  to  the  northeast.  To  this  belongs  the  Oro  Fino,  and  many  others  in  which 
gold  predominates. 

Oro  Frxo. — The  Oro  Fino  is  one  of  the  most  productive  mines  in  Idaho. 
The  vein  is  large  and  well  defined,  and  the  gold  generally  diffused  through  the 
vein-stone.  It  was  discovered  in  following  up  a  placer  deposit  to  the  vein,  on 
each  side  of  the  ridges  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  fu*st  work  done  upon  it  as  a 
quartz  mine  was  by  Moore  and  Fogus,  who  took  a  large  amount  of  ore  from  near 
the  fiuiface,  which  paid  handsomely.  Becoming  involved  in  other  enterprises, 
they  failed,  under  a  heavy  indebtedness  to  their  workmen.  By  an  arrangement 
with  other  creditors  the  workmen  took  the  mine,  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  pro- 
l>ortion  of  the  proceeds.  Moore  &  Fogus  left  it  in  bad  condition  lor  working, 
mid  the  men  who  undertook  to  work  it  had  but  limited  means.  By  perseverance, 
however,  they  paid  off  the  debt ;  then  opened  the  mine  deeper  than  it  had  been 
opened  before,  and  found  a  great  increase  in  its  richness.  The  company  is  known 
as  the  "  Oix)  Fino  and  Mof uing  Star."  A  recent  crushing  of  80  tons  yielded 
$160  to  the  ton  J  and  it  is  probably  now  paying  the  owners  a  good  profit.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  J  7tli  of  September  last,  an  elaborate 
report  of  the  mine  was  presenteil,  fix)m  which  the  following  is  extractevl . 

Work  was  commenced  in  the  mine  April  28th ;  since  which  time  two  shads  have  been 
sunk  of  Dti  and  67  feet  respectively  ;  l,i:V4  tons  of  ore  have  b«*en  taken  out,  and  up  to  the 
]5th  instant  2,C50  tons  had  been  cnished,  which  yielded  17)4, 1(K).  The  total  amount  of 
expenditures  in  workm^  the  mine,  including  repmrs,  incidental  expenses,  &c.,  amounted  to 
|4.'),508,  besides  other  liabilities  amounting  to  $12,476,  from  which  must  be  deducted  about 
$8,CK.)(),  value  of  supplies  on  hand  nccessarv  for  supplying  the  mill,  such  as  fuel,  quicksil- 
ver, oils,  acids,  <&c.,  including  7,000  pounds  of  shoes  and  dies.  'I  he  company  by-laws  were 
revised  and  amended ;  one  amendment  allows  the  trustees  to  expend,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  any  sum  under  but  not  exceeding  $100,000,  instead  of  |15,000  as  heretofore. 
Altogether,  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  a  very  healthy  state.  Thev  are' now  ready  to 
slope  out  and  woik  a  new  level  of  70  feet,  and  consequently  they  will  take  out  much  larger 
quantities  of  ore  than  before.  A  «lean-up  from  70  tons  of  ore  last  Saturday  yield<^d  $10,^7, 
and  to-roorrow  tbey  will  probably  clean  up  nearly  as  much,  which,  added  to  the  amount 
above  reported,  will  make  an  aggregate  yield  of  above  $75,000  since  the  28tli  day  of  April, 
leaving  about  $*^,000  in  the  treasury,  with  everything  in  good  condition  for  future  working. 

It  is  singular  that  so  few  mines  are  owned  and  woi^ed  by  companies  of 
©perativo  miners,  especially  when  we  see  how  successful  such  companies  usually 
are.  Nearly  all  placer  mines  are  worked  by  such  companies,  but  when  a  miner 
works  a  quartz  vem  he  considers  himself  relieved  from  manual  labor.  The  popu- 
lar belief  that  "  a  mill  is  required  to  work  a  mine"  has  had  much  to  do  in  pre- 
venting companies  of  miners  from  working  qwartz  mines.  In  all  extensive  mining 
districts  where  mills  are  numerous,  miners  can  sell  their  ore  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Men  who  make  milling  their  business  can  manage  it  better  than  those  who 
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are  botb  miners  and  mill-men.     We  see  the  beginning  of  this  system  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  concentrated  sulphurets  are  sold. 

PooRMAN. — As  this  mine  is,  in  its  location,  adverse  titles,  legal  difficulties, 
and  local  characteristics,  peculiar,  it  will  be  described  somewhat  at  length.  The 
Poonnan,  or  Hays  &  Ray  mine,  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1865,  at  or 
near  what  is  now  called  the  Discovery  shaft,  about  900  or  1,000  feet  south  from 
the  rich  chimney.  The  ore  at  this  point  was  good,  though  not  rich,  and  the  vein 
somewhat  small.  While  the  discoverers  w^re  developing  their  viens,  a  pros- 
pector named  Peck  found  some  very  rich  float-rock  about  1,000  feet  south  of 
their  shaft,  and  out  of  sight  from  its  entrance.  By  a  small  amount  of  digging  i 
he  reached  the  vein,  which  he  carefully  covered  over  with  earth.  Gathering  up 
and  secreting  every  rich  piece  of  float  he  could  find,  he  went  where  the  discov- 
erers of  the  Hays  &  Ray  were  at  work,  and  after  ^*  talking  round,"  asked  them 
where  their  claim  was  located,  and  how  far  it  extended  in  eaeh  direction.  They 
showed  him  their  boundaries,  and  walked  directly  over  the  spot  where  Peck  had 
buried  the  vein,  and  such  a  distance  beyond  that  he  was  convinced  their  claim 
embraced  the  rich  ground.  Peck  continued  to  prospect  in  that  \dcinity,  and 
cautiously  commenced  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  mine.  Not  being  sat- 
isfied with  their  figures,  and  there  being  few  or  no  prospectors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  left  for  a  few  days,  thinking  his  absence  would  cause  the  owners  to 
come  down  in  their  price.  Before  ho  returned,  another  company  of  prospectors 
found  the  same  spot  discovered  by  Peck,  called  it  the  Poorman,  and  took  out  silver 
ore  of  great  richness.  Hays  &  Ray  claimed  the  ground,  but  as  their  vein  was 
not  uncovered  or  traced  to  the  new  opening,  the  Poorman  company  refused  to 
leave,  and  as  the  Hays  &  Ray  pai'ty  had  no  money  to  pay  for  provisions  or  tools 
while  they  w^ere  tracing  the  vein,  they  gave  Peck  a  share  in  it  for  tracing  it  from 
their  opening  into  the  Poorman.  The  Poorman  party,  seeing  that  they  would 
become  involved  in  litigation,  associated  their  company  with  some  capitalists  con- 
nected with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  about  the  same  time 
'or  shortly  before  erected  a  fort  at  their  mine,  called  "  Fort  Baker,"  built  of  logs, 
with  portholes  and  other  means  of  defence  usual  in  such  cases.  The  Hays  & 
Ray  party  had  their  work  so  nearly  completed  that  they  could  commence  suit, 
but  could  not  give  the  necessary  bonds.  Acting  by  the  advice  of  Peck,  they 
gave  a  portion  of  their  interest  to  the  New  York  and  Owyhee  Company,  the  lat- 
ter guaranteeing  to  carry  the  suit  to  a  decision.  Before  trial  a  compromise  was 
effected,  the  Now  York  and  Owyhee  party  getting  the  larger  share.  The  Poor- 
man,  at  the  start,  had  the  great  advantage  of  possession  of  the  paying  part  of 
the  mine.  The  strike  of  the  vein  is  nearly  due  north  and  south ;  the  dip  at  the 
Bmface  was  to  the  west,  but  at  the  depth  of  about  150  feet  it  changed  to  the  east, 
which  is  probably  the  permanent  dip.  The  Silver  Cord  which  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  same  vein,  at  a  depth  of  near  1,000  feet  below  the  Poorman,  has  also  the 
same  dip.  A  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  ore,  as  is  usual  when 
the  dip  changes.  A  large  amount  of  unnecessary  work  has  been  done  on  this 
mine ;  one  shaft  sunk  near  the  office  would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary  ; 
but  when  claims  are  in  litigation  much  useless  work  must  be  done  to  prove  iden- 
tity of  vein.  The  vein-staJQP  is  soft;  a  great  portion  being  a  silicions  clay  that 
will  dissolve  in  water.  Ordinarily  a  mill  will  crush  two  tons  to  the  stamp  in  24 
hours.  It  shows  considerable  fi^eo  gold.  The  sulphuret  ores  are  decomposed 
except  where  found  in  large  masses.  At  the  depth  of  near  250  feet  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  chloride.  About  100  feet  from  the  surface 
a  body  of  ore  showing  partially  the  planes  and  angles  of  a  crystal  of  ruby  silver 
was  found,  which  weighed  over  500  pounds.  Upon  lieing  fractured  it  showed 
through  the  mass  a  uniform  crystalline  stratum.  There  is  probably  no  second 
example  of  a  similar  mass  of  crystalline  light-red  ruby  silver  ore  being  taken 
from  any  mine.  A  piece  of  thib  boulder  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  this  year 
and  received  a  premium  of  a  gold  medal.     Chloride  of  silver,  or  horn-silver,  is 
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found  in  pure  maf  scs,  with  crystals  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  It  is  said  sheets 
of  this  ore  were  found  more  than  a  foot  square  and  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  some  weighing  many  pounds.  Black  sulphurets  of  silver,  or  silver 
glance,  is  common  in  the  mine  ;  also  palybasite.  The  above  enumerates  the  ores 
of  the  mine,  but  it  contains  also  small  amounts  of  the  various  silver-bearing 
minerals  usually  found  in  rich  silver  mines.  These  are  generally  more  interest- 
ing to  the  mineralogist  than  useful  to  the  metallurgist,  by  reason  of  their  small 
quantities. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  bullion  obtained 
from  the  earliest  workings  of  the  mine.  For  a  period  of  three  months,  from 
July  23,  1866,  to  October  23,  we  have  a  full  account  of  its  operations.  The 
previous  work  on  the  mines,  pending  the  litigation,  had  exposed  large  bodies  of 
ore,  but  the  working  parties  were  enjoined  from  removing  them.  The  following 
statement  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Walbridge,  the  special  agent  of 
the  company,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  company  and  the  results 
obtained : 

Our  first  arruD^einent  of  working  the  ore  produced  was  with  the  New  York  and  Oro  FIdo 
niill  and  our  own  mill,  at  the  agreed  price  of  $40  per  ton  for  each  mill.  Subsequently  we 
found  that  we  were  producing  from  our  north  shaft  considerable  ore  of  a  poorer  qaality, 
which  we  did  not  require  at  the  two  mills  above  named,  as  they  were  fully  employed  upon 
the  richer  silver  ore.  We  therefore  made  an  arrani^meut  witn  the  Jackson  mill  to  work 
what  we  mi^ht  require  of  that  third-class  ore  for  $30  per  ton.  Subsequently  to  this,  having 
more  second-class  ore  than  the  first-named  two  mills  conld  work.-  and  to  secure  the  use  of  a 
hoisting  engine  to  work  our  north  shaft,  we  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Ainsworth  Mill 
Company  to  use  their  engme,  by  agreeing  to  give  their  mill  all  our  surplus  ore  to  work  upon 
the  same  terms  as  was  paid  the  others.  We  were  enabled  to  produce  ore  enough  to  supply 
all  the  mills  named,  and,  by  the  several  arrangements  made,  were  enabled  to  produce  a 
much  larger  amount  of  bullion  than  we  could  have  otherwise  done,  the  great  majority  of 
our  ores  beiog  too  rich  for  any  of  the  mills  to  work  properly,  and  keep  nearly  up  to  their 
respective  stamping  capacity. 

We  continued  to  work  the  mine  until  October  23,  being  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
time  it  was  opened.  During  this  time  we  mined  about  15  tons  of  first-class  selected  ore, 
which  we  determined  to  box  np  and  ship  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of  its  being  reduced 
by  the  smelting  process  to  increase  its  yield,  we  calculating  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
ore  would  not  he  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  it  was  costing  us  to  realize  upon  our  bullion  pro- 
duced in  Owyhee.  The  result  has  proved  that  we  have  lost  nothing  on  the  transportation, 
and  have  clearly  gained,  by  ^etUng  a  much  larger  product  in  Newark  by  the  smelting  pro- 
cess than  we  could  have  got  in  our  mills  ;  the  cost  of  smelting  at  Newark,  by  Messrs.  Bal- 
bach,  Diefienbach  &  Company,  being  $100  per  ton  in  gold  ;  and,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate, 
the  product  in  bullion  will  oe  about  $4,000  per  ton  in  gold ;  this  is  upon  the  ground  and  dried 
ore.  Aside  from  that,  and  from  which  the  foregoin?  15  tons  of  rich  ore  was  selected,  we 
mined  2,38'<^f  tons  second  and  third-class  ore,  which  was  crushed  and  worked  at  the  four 
mills  named — 

Producing,  in  refined  bullion $546,691  59 

Deduct  total  cost  of  mining,  hauling,  milling,  melting,  assaying,  and  refining, 
with  revenue  tax,  as  per  statement  markeaA,  annexed  hereto 156, 4 40  39 

Makung  net  proceeds 390,251  30 

To  which  will  be  added  avails  of  rich  ore  now  being  reduced  at  Newark. 
This  amount  has  been  appropriated  as  follows : 

Reimbursed  our  company  for  expenditure  on  Hays  and  Ray  ledge $30,000  CO 

Reimbursed  our  company  tor  cost  of  interest  in  Hays  and  Kay  ledge 31, 000  00 

Paid  our  company  from  second  proceeds  of  mine 100,000  00 

Paid  P.  F.  Bradford,  per  agreement 130,000  00 

Total  payments  on  account  of  compromise 291,000  CO 

Leaving  for  distribution,  pro  rata,  $99,251  20. 

The  late  date  at  which  the  settlement  with  Mr.  Bradford  was  effected,  with  the  seeming 
necessity  of  working  the  mine  sharply  and  vigorously  to  secure  as  large  a  result  as  possible 
before  the  time  agreed  npon  to  close  the  mine,  November  1,  placed  us  at  much  disadvantage 
as  regards  costs  of  working  and  expenses,  so  that  the  expenses  last  fall  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  any  criterion  for  the  future. 

At  the  company's  mill  we  crashed  860  tons  of  Poorman  ore  in  a  period  of  78  week  days. 
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avers^ii^  about  1 1^  tons  for  each  working  dar.  This  was  all  we  conld  amal^maie  in  onr 
pans,  due  partly  to  a  want  of  quicksilver,  and  partly  to  the  very  long  time  required  to  work 
such  Tery  rich  silver  ore.  The  want  of  quicksilver  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  remedied 
another  year;  but  even  then  our  pans  can  hardly  moiie  than  amalgamate  in  24  hours  what  10 
of  our  stamps  cau  crush  in  12  to  14  hours,  which  is  Darely  more  than  one-fourth  our  stamp- 
ing  capacitv.  Therefore  the  mill  needs  more  amalgamating  pans,  by  which  much  more  rock 
cau  be  worked,  and  more  of  the  stamping  force  kept  employed.  We  received  for  crushing 
the  880  tons  of  ore,  as  per  statement  A,  $::i5,*200,  which  somewhat  more  than  paid  the  cost ; 
but  if  we  ha^  had  ten  more  pans  we  could  have  worked  nearly  or  quite  three  times  the 
quantity  at  very  little  more  aggregate  expense.  In  other  words,  while  it  cost  ns  nearly  $35 
per  ton  to  crush,  in  the  ^iven  time,  bSO  tons  of  ore,  with  sufficient  amalgamating  cap;icity 
and  quicksilver,  our  mill  could  work  2,200  to  2,400  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost  of  $18  to  $20  per 
ton,  and  perhaps  less.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  you  to  provide  the  mill  anotncr 
season  with  plenty  of  quicksilver,  and  about  10  more  approved  pans,  with  the  necessary 
separators,  to  properly  and  cheaply  work  the  ]*oorman  ore.  Quicksilver  is  always  wanted, 
because  it  is  always  wasting  by  use.  The  pans,  with  necessary  machinery  put  up,  will  cost 
about  $20, 000  in  gold. 

Foreseeing,  in  July  last,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  saving  the  tailings  from  almost 
any  gold  and  silver  ore,  and  especially  from  the  Poorman  ore,  I  ordered  a  substantial  stone 
wall  built  around  our  tailing  yard,  sufficient  to  hold  securely  against  flood  about  1,500  tons. 
The  cost  was  about  $4,000,  and  it  now  contains  the  tailings  irom  the  880  tons  of  ore  worked 
in  our  mill,  which  assay  about  $50  per  ton.  The  tailings  produced  at  the  Ainsworth  and 
Oro  Fino  mills  belonging  to  us  are  safely  cared  for,  and  assay  about  the  same.  Those  from 
the  Jackson  mill  WQre  lost,  being  of  but  little  value. 

Believing  additional  settlers  in  our  mill  would  enable  us  to  save  more  sulphurets,  and 
catch  some  quicksilver  and  amalgam,  and,  as  our  amalgamating  floor  was  very  small,  I 
determined  to  build  on  the  north  side  of  the  mill  a  one-story  addition,  to  give  us  more  floor 
room,  room  for  three  settlers  and  one  Knox  pan  for  cleaning  amalgam,  a  store-room  for 
chemicals,  and  a  small  room  for  assaying.  Tnis  cost  about  $6,000,  answers  every  purpose 
it  was  built  for  very  well,  and,  I  believe,  will  pay  its  cost  in  saving,  besides  being  a  very 
great  convenience. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  question  of  fuel  as  one  which  would  in  the  future  enter  largely  into 
the  cost  of  working  ores,  I  aimed  to  buy  all  I  could  during  the  fall,  at  low  prices,  and  \e\'t 
orders  with  Mr.  Pock  to  contract  for  cutting  upon  our  land,  and  land  near  the  mill,  at  low 
lates.  We  hod,  therefore,  on  hand,  at  and  near  the  mill,  on  January  31,  1,118  cords  of 
wood,  which  had  cost  $7,360  62.  About  600  cords  of  this  is  piled  up  near  the  mill,  con- 
venient for  use ;  the  balance  is  at  different  points  within  one  mile ;  all  of  it  is  so  scattered 
as  to  be  in  little  danger  from  fire.  To  be  forehanded  in  our  supply  will,  I  believe,  enable  us 
to  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities  to  get  all  wo  may  need  cheaply  for  some  years. 

Not  knowing  that  working  Poorman  ore  would  require  so  large  an  amount  of  quicksilver 
as  was  proved  to  be  the  case,  we  found  ourselves  with  a  very  short  supply,  though  for  ordi- 
nary use  wo  had  sufficient.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  send  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  San 
Francisco  for  over  100  flasks  to  como  up  by  stages,  at  a  cost  of  $1  15  per  pound  delivered  at 
our  mill.  I  also  purchased  wherever  I  could  in  town,  some  of  which  cost  us  $J  40  per 
pound ;  but  with  all  I  could  get  we  had  barely  enough  for  effective  use  on  the  oro  we 
worked.  The  need  of  a  full  supply  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  small  (quantity  of  rock 
manipulated  in  our  own  mill.  We  now  have  on  hand  137^  flasks  of  quicksilver,  say  10,9?6 
pounds,  valued  at  80  cents  per  pound,  or  $8,788  80.  I  would  recommend  the  purchase  this 
spring  of  as  much  more,  to  go  out  by  slow  freight,  which  will  cost  from  72  to  75  cents, 
delivered  at  our  mill. 

We  had  but  one  retort,  which  unfortunately  gave  way  within  two  weeks  after  we  cem- 
menced  working  Poorman  ore,  so  we  had  to  rent  and  use  those  of  our  neighbors,  requiring 
us  to  carry  oui*  amalgam  a  distance  averaging  nearly  one  mile,  and  our  bullion  the  same, 
and  to  keep  a  double  force  to  retort  the  amalgam,  working  night  and  day,  being  the  only 
way  we  could  keep  our  small  supply  of  quicksilver  at  all  in  hand.  I  at  once  ordered  two. 
new  retorts  from  San  Francisco,  but  they  were  so  large  and  unwieldy  that  they  had  to  come 
by  alow  freight  via  Portland,  Oregon,  and  did  not  reach  us  until  too  late  to  be  of  service.  I 
calculate  the  loss  to  the  company  from  the  breaking  of  that  retort,  and  having  to  replace  it, 
at  fully  $4,000.    The  cost  of  new  ones  delivered  at  our  mill  would  not  exceed  $350  each ;  I 

would  therefore  recommend  that  you  provide  against  the  recurrence  ol  such  a  loss. 

•  *  «  •«  «  «  • 

Prior  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Poorman  controversy,  I  secured  1,000  feet  by  location,  and 
26G  feet  by  purchase,  of  a  newly-discovered  ledge  lying  upon  Florida  mountain,  opposite 
our  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $2, 103  50.  The  1,000  feet  is  so  much  undivided  in  a  claim  of  $1,400, 
the  balauce  is  undivided  in  the  adjoining  claim. 

In  addition  to  the  property  enumerated  in  statement  marked  B  is  the  company*s  mill  prop- 
erty, which  consists  of  one  2C-starop  mill,  with  10  Wheeler's  patent  pans;  five  separators; 
three  settlers ;  one  Knox  pan ;  one  office ;  one  boarding-house ;  one  bam ;  one  blacksmith 
shop ;  one  retort  house ;  one  temporary  carpenter's  shop,  all  very  good  for  the  several  pur- 
poses  used,  the  office  affording  sleeping  room  for  two,  and  an  addition  to  the  barn  affording 
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Btorage  room  for  iron  and  tools.  The  boarding-honse  haring  heretofore  been  the  only  accom- 
me<]ation  of  that  kind,  as  well  for  officers  and  niillmen,  and  such  ^ests  as  we  found  it  to 
the  company's  interest  to  lodee,  (which,  for  several  reasons,  is  in  my  opinion  inconvenient,) 
I  would  recommend  the  bnilding  of  a  ^oderate  bouse  cf  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
a  few  persons,  independent  of  the  general  boarding-house. 

The  Poorman  mine  forms  at  present  the  chief  value  of  the  company's  investment.     The 
New  York  and  Owyhee  Company  now  owns  1,1 42^  feet  undivided  in  1,600  of.  this  mine. 

Summartf  qf  accounts  from  mine  books,  February  1,  1867,  fin  geld,) 

EXPENDITURES. 

Construction  account — cost  of  mill tl47, 621  63 

Legal  expenses - 44,575  06 

Mining  cost 39,045  31 

Expense  account 2*2, 116  00 

Labor  account 7,324  41 

Interest  account 6,347  10 

1267,029  51 

Woodlmnds  and  ledges. 

Noonday  ledge 5,897  61 

Eureka  ledge 2,974  .59 

Stamper  ledge 2,103  50 

Woodland  and  mill  site 1,*625  00 

12, 600  70 

Houses  and  lets 2,441  75 

Supplies  account 16,308  21 

Wood  account 7,360  62 

26,110  58 

Bullion  account— amount  sent  to  New  York 133, 942  23 

Drafts  on  Cosmos  and  Oro  Fino  Companies 5, 704  69 

139, 646  97 

Due  the  eompatiy. 

Cash  in  agent's  hands 2,318  06 

Bills  and  debts  receivable 7,496  06 

9,814  12 

455,201  83 

RECEIPTS. 

DraAson  treasurer $278,760  85 

Poorman  mine 166,888  33 

Due  by  the  company. 
Bills  and  debts  payable 9,552  70 

455,201  83 

Trial  balance  qf  tJie  books  qf  tJte  New  York  and  Otcyliee  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 

Company,  March,  1867. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Real  estate— cost  of  mine $1,050,000  00 

Mining  account |278,760  85 

Exchange  account 127,223  61 

Expense  account 26,063  45 

Interest  account 20,832  62 

Insurance  on  mill 1,425  00 

*— — — — ^— —      454  305  53 
Hays  and  Ray  ledge  account 87|362  56 

Due  the  company. 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands 7,236  61 

Debts  receivable 20,053  33 

27,289  94 

1,618,958  03 
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RECEIPTS. 

Capital  stock,  amount  paid  in |1, 249, 500  00 

Stock  account,  proceeds  of  sale  of  2,500  shares 100,000  00 

Bullion  account,  realized  in  gold $133,942  28 

Premium  on  ditto 64,703  19 

198, 645  47 

W.  D.  Walbridge,  agent,  realized  in  gold  from  ore  in  part 4,992  62 

Premium  in  gold  from  ore  in  part 1,888  10 

6,880  72 

Due  by  the  company* 

Bonds 50,000  00 

Bebts  payable 13,781  84 

Outstanding  draft 150  00 

63,931  84 

1,618,958  03 


A. — Besult  qf  Poarman  mine  from  July  19  to  November  1,  1866. 


NamA  of  milL 

Tona 
croMhed. 

Crude  bul- 
Uon. 

Refined  bnl- 
lion. 

Value  of 
bullion. 

AreragQ 

of  bullion 

per  ton. 

Remarks. 

JackioB  Mill 

369i 
362i 
77li 
8<W 

Otincet. 

7.860  20 

34, 592  53 

129, 542  51 

156,394  25 

Ounca. 
7,323  29 

33, 178  5-2 
116.753  91 
147, 960  17 

$25,200  48 

62,220  81 

203,586  71 

255.683  59 

$68  85 

171  88 
264  05 
301  91 

Mostly  3d  class  ffold  roek. 
87f  Vnti  3d  el's,  274^  t'DM  2d. 
40  a  50  3d  cI'm,  bal.  2d  el's. 
AU2delasBrock. 

AiiiMworth  Mill 

M.Y.&Oro  Pino  Mill. 
N.Y.&Owyh««MUl.. 

Total  valae .... 

546, 691  59 

fVhole  amount  of  rock  produced  and  sent  to  mills. 

New  York  and  Oro  Fino  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company — accounted  for 750| 

Nevr  York  and  Oro  Fino  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company — not  accounted  for 2(4 

Ainsworth  Milling  Company,  as  above iVd^i 

Jackson  Mill  Company,  as  above 369^ 

New  York  and  Owyhee  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  as  above 880 

Total  tons 2,382f 

Cost  of  hauling  l,133i  tons  to  Sinker  creek,  at  $8 $9,068  00 

Cost  of  hauling  l,249i  tons  to  Jordan  creek,  at  #6  50 8, 120  12 

Total  cost  of  hauling 17,188  12 

Cost  of  milling  362i  tons  at  Ainsworth  mill $13,170  47 

Cost  of  milling  750|  tons  at  New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill 30, 030  00 

Cost  of  milling  369^  tons  at  Jackson  mill 11,082  07 

Cost  of  milling  880  tons  at  New  York  and  Owyhee  Gold  and  Silver  Milling  Co.  35,200  00 

Cost  of  milling  2Ui  tons  at  New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill  (balance) 820  00 

Total  cost  of  milling 90,302  54 

Total  expenses  at  mine  for  labor,  supplies,  lumber,  timber,  &c.,  less  profit  on 

money,  $3,286  99 $38,707  74 

Cost  of  refining  and  assaying  bullion 7, 250  01 

Internal  revenue  tax,  in  gold 2,991  78 

Net  proceeds  of  2,382i  tons  of  rock  crushed $390,251  20 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — Jackson  mill $3  44.11 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — Ainsworth  mill I  87.53 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill 1  74.38 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — New  York  and  Owyhee  mill 1  72.81 

Average  yield  ot  all  rock  crushed 229  41 

Net  yield  of  all  rock  crushed  per  ton 163  34 

All  charges  for  mining,  milling,  &c.,  per  ton 66  07 
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The  net  yield  of  the  ores  from  this  mine  is  wonderful,  and  is  due  mainly  to 
their  richness.  A  large  amoimt  is  left  in  the  tailings.  The  managers  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  for  at  the  company's  mill,  by  a  well  arranged  system  of 
resei'voirs,  all  the  tailings  are  saved,  so  that  when  the  water  leaves  the  last  reser- 
voir it  is  clear  and  can  be  used  over  again.  This  mill  is  well  constructed  and 
conveniently  arranged.  Tiie  ore  is  crushed  wet  and  is  amalgamated  in  pans. 
This  collects  the  free  gold,  the  silver  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  portion 
from  the  silver  glance;  but  the  gold  from  the  sulphurets,  and  neai'ly  all  the  silver 
in  coml)inati(m  with  sulphur,  remain  in  the  tailings.  It  would  probably  be 
unwise  to  remove  the  present  mill,  but  in  case  of  building  a  new  one  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  it  as  near  the  mine  as  practicable.  Last  year  the  cost 
of  hauling  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  was  $6  50  per  ton,  a  ver}^  heavy  and 
unnecessaiy  expense.  The  Poorman  vein  shows  but  few  marks  of  movement  on 
its  walls,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  nearly  vertical  position.  It  is  probable 
that  no  faults  of  great  extent  will  be  met  in  working  it.  The  vein  in  the  widest 
parts  is  three  feet  or  more,  but  its  average  thickness,  from  the  shaft  of  Hays  and 
llay,  (as  shown  in  the  lower  tunnel,)  for  a  distance  of  1,100  feet  north,  is  not 
over  a  foot.  Near  the  southern  end  of  this  tunnel  is  evidence  of  another  chim- 
ney, not  so  rich,  however,  as  that  in  the  Poorman  shaft.  Doubtless  many  more 
may  be  found.  These,  however,  are  the  only  chimneys  yet  developed.  The 
great  richness  of  this  vein  has  caused  its  examination  by  many  speculative  men 
who  never  saw  a  mine  before,  and  who  considered  that  each  vein  exhibited 
something  miraculous.  But  nature  operates  by  unchanging  laws,  and  if  thoee 
gentlemen  had  examined  other  mines  they  would  have  found  the  same  forces 
producing  the  same  effects,  and  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  inventing 
useless  and  ridiculous  theories. 

Flint  Distiuct. — Flint  district  is  situated  aboutnine  miles  south  from  Silver 
City.  It  has  a  number  of  very  promising  silver-bearing  veins,  all  containing 
nearly  the  same  varieties  of  ore.  Polybasite,  antimonial  silver,  and  xanthacone 
are  the  principal  varieties.  All  these  require  roasting  before  they  can  be  reduced 
by  amalgamation.  A  mill  with  two  small  furnaces  has  been  recently  erected. 
The  yield  of  the  ore  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Rising  Star  has  been  well 
developed.  It  is  a  regular  vein  about  10  feet  thick,  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  antimonial  silver  and  some  gold.  This  is  a  very  busy  mining  camp,  thickly 
peopled  with  miners  and  all  at  work.  The  Iowa  and  Idaho  mill,  with  a  capa- 
city of  15  tons  per  da^'^,  is  nearly  completed.  This  mill  is  intended  to  work  by 
roasting  and  amalgamation.  In  theory  the  plan  is  correct.  The  meclianical 
arrangements,  either  as  they  are  or  with  some  modifications,  will  probably  l>e 
successful.  The  altitude  of  Flint  district  is  1,000  or  1,500  feet  less  than  that  of 
Silver  City,  and  the  climate  is  milder.  Owyhee,  being  the  most  southern  mining 
region  in  Idaho,  will  receive  more  directly  the  benefits  arising  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Pacific  milroad,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  only  90 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Silver  City.  Placer  and  vein  tinstone  have  heen  found 
near  Silver  City.  The  placer  tin  was  in  small  quantities.  Only  three  veins 
containing  this  metal  have  been  found.  Whether  the  mines  when  opened  will 
prove  valuable  is  uncertain,  but  their  appearance  encourages  a  trial. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Idaho  is  greatly  divers^ified  by  the  altitude.  In 
the  mines,  which  are  generally  high  up  in  the  mountains,  the  tem|>eraturc  is  of 
course  much  colder  than  in  the  valleys.  The  following  memoranda  by  M.  M. 
Chipman,  of  Idaho,  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  observer.  Full  thermometri- 
cal  tables  by  the  same  observer  were  destroyed  by  fire : 

Copy  of  weather  memoranda, 

Idaho  Cmr,  Jtdy,  1867. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  December,  1665,  the  mercury  of  Fahrenbeit*s  thermometer 
stood  at  5"  below  zero.    December  19th,  at  half  pust  1  o^clock  a.  m.,  at  18^  below  zero; 
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but  the  temperetnre  grew  milder  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  merenry  stood  at  6^  below 
zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

February  J  4,  1867.— The  mercury  stood  at  5°  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  at  2° 
below  at  10  p.  m. 

February  15,  1867.-5°  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

February  16,  1867.— 3°  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  foregoing  memorandum  shows  the  coldest  periods  of  the  winters  of  1865-'66  at  this 
place.  During  the  month  of  January  I  do  not  think  the  mercury  fell  below  zero.  The 
greatest  depth  of  snow  during  that  winter  occurred  about  the  Ist  of  January,  at  which  time 
it  was  three  feet  deep  around  this  city,  but  much  deeper  on  the  surrounding  heights. 

April  20,  1867. — I  have  had  a  fire  in  my  room  tms  spring  throughout  every  day  to  this 
date,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  so  warm  as  to  render  it  unnecesdary. 

The  winter  of  ]866-'67  was  milder  than  any  experienced  since  the  settlement  of  this 
(Boise)  basin  until  March,  which  was  a  colder  month  than  either  of  the  three  preceding,  and 
colder  than  any  preceding  March  known  by  the  present  population. 

March  12,  1867.— The  mercury  stood  at  13^  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

March  13,  1867. — J7°  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  days  mentioned  were  by  several  degrees  the  coldest  during  the  winter,  althouj^h  there 
were  a  few  other  days  at  about  the  same  time  during  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ni^ht  and 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  the  mercury  ranged  at  from  1°  to  6^  below  zero.  During  the 
three  winter  months  proper  the  merenry  rarely  fell  as  low  as  zero.        M.  M.  CHIPMAN. 

Quartz  Mills. — The  following  table  of  quartz  mills  and  water  ditches  in 
Idaho^  oroitting  names  of  owners  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  of  owner- 
ship, is  from  Langley's  Pacific  Coast  Directory.  The  increase  in  number  during 
the  past  year  (1867)  has  been  comparatively  small.  Notices  of  the  new  mills, 
constructed  or  in  progress,  and  of  the  ditches,  are  given  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  districts : 

Table  of  quartz  mills,  with  their  locati4m,  ttame,  eo$t^  date  of  erection,  nrnmher  of  stamps,  ifc. 


Name  of  milU 


Idaho 

Waddingham  O.  &  8.  M.  Co 

WaddiDgham  G.  4^  S.  M.  Co 

Pltuburg  St,  Idaho  0.  &  S.  M.  Co. 

Harris  Sl  Bennon 

New  York  &  Idaho  Q.  M.  Co 

Victor  Gold  &  SUver  Mining  Co. 

Defreea 

BtodMM 


Raymond* 

Snmmit  Flat 

Elkhom 

Bibb,  JaclCMon  &  Hnmaaon 

Combt&Co 

MiddJeton 

ColUot  4^  Holliday 

Cobden  Mining  Co 

Gat«« 

Von  Wyck 

Langdon's 


Lincoln 

Cogmo* 

MATtin&Co 

Minear 

Miming  Star 

New  York  it,  Oro  Fino. 
New  York  AOwybco.. 

Shoenbar 

Vaw&Mone ^.... 

Alnsworth 

Orenzebock 

Webfoot 


Location. 


Coit. 


AlturoM  cmtntjf. 


Bear  Creek 

do 

Clifden 

Elk  Creek 

Rod  Warrior  Creek. 

do 

, do 

Volcano 

YubaDtotrict 


BoUe  county. 


Centerville 

Divide 

Elk  Creek 

Gilnien'M  Creek .. 

Idaho  City 

, do 

IceHonse  Gnleh. 
Moore'e  Creek . . . 
do 


Owfket  amntf. 


Golden  Creek. 
Jordan  Creek. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sinker  Creek . 
do 


$40,000 
75^000 


190,000 

100,000 

10,000 


1865 


it 
S5 


19 

10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 


10 

8 

5 

8 

10 

10 

19 

95 


90 
IC 
90 

6 

8 
10 
90 
10 

4 

10 
10 

5 


mm 


2  ► 


Steam 
. .  do  . . , 
. . do . . . 


Steam. 
. .  do . . . 


Water 
. .  do . . . 
Steam. 
, .  do . . . 
. .  do . . . 
. .  do  . . . 
, . do . . . 
, .  do  . . . 


Steam. 
. . do . . . 
.do... 
. .  do  . . . 
-do... 
. . do  . . . 
. . do  . . . 
, . do . . . 
. .  do  . . . 


G.ftS. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Da 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Water  ditcAet,  with  the  location,  source  of  water ,  Imgth,  Sfc,,  of  each. 


Name  of  ditch. 


Soorec  of  water. 


lOletia 
length. 


AMemoQ 

Bannaek 

Big  Ditch 

BaenaViita 

CeatenriUe 

Chri«ta 

Deer  Creek  Diteh  CompanT't 

Ooldctmp  &.  Compaay'i 

Qrimei  Creek 

More  &.WilM>n*i 

Pine  Creek 

Plaoenrilie 

Upper  Creek 

Wrl^fi..... 


BoiMt  eottnty. 


Aldereon  Creek. 
Bannaek  Bar... 


Bnena  Vlata  Bar. 


Deer  Creek. 


Orime«'  Creek 
More'*  Creek  . . 
Pine  Creek  . . . 


3 

U 

6 

3 


8 


9 
13 

7 
5 


9 


Prospscting  for  Mnnss. — ^All  miners  are  prospectors  to  a  certain  extent,  bnt 
in  all  mining  communities  on  the  Pacific  slope  there  is  a  class  whoso  sole  bosi- 
ness  is  to  prospect  for  new  mines.  By  long  experience  these  men  acquire  a 
degree  of  skill  that  appears  like  instinct.  As  far  as  they  can  see  a  mountain  they 
can  determine  with  great  accuracy  the  probabilities  of  its  containing  metals  of 
value.  If  the  hills  are  smooth  and  the  points  are  rounded  off,  placer  gold  may 
be  found,  but  not  where  the  hills  are  bare  rock  with  sharp  angular  projectionSL 
If  there  is  granite,  slate,  porphyry,  or  limestone,  metalliferous  vems  may  be  found, 
but  if  the  rocks  are  volcanic  it  is  useless  to  look  for  anything  valuable  where  it 
prevails  exclusively.  The  color  of  the  earth  is  also  an  important  consideration ; 
over  a  metalliferous  vein  there  is  usually  a  strip  of  the  earth,  about  the  width 
of  the  vein,  different  in  color  from  the  surrounding  earth. 

The  outfit  for  either  quartz  or  placer  prospecting  is  the  same,  except  a  differ- 
ence in  tools.  Sometimes  a  single  man  goes,  but  usually  from  2  to  12  men  go 
in  a  company ;  the  latter  number  only  in  a  hostile  Indian  country. 

Each  man  has  a  saddlehorse,  and  every  two  or  three  men  a  packhorse  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  their  provisions,  cooking  utensils,  mining  tools,  and  blankets. 
In  vcrv  stormy  weather  a  tent  is  sometimes  added  to  the  outfit. 

Cooking  utensils  consist  of  a  camp  kettle,  coffee  pot,  frying  pan,  tin  cups,  and 
knives.  The  food  is  bacon,  beans,  self-rising  flom*,  sugar,  and  coffee.  These, 
with  a  Colt's  revolver,  Henry  rifie,  or  a  double-ban^elleu  shot-gun,  constitute  the 
armament. 

A  properly  orgam'zed  party  will  subsist  for  months  at  a  time,  and  traverse  a 
country  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  without  fi-esh  supplies. 

For  placer  prospecting  the  tools  are  a  pick,  pan,  shovel,  and  axe.  For  quartz 
or  vein  prospecting,  a  palepick,  (a  pick  at  one  end  and  a  hammer  at  the  other,) 
shovel,  horn  spoon,  iron  mortar,  magnet  and  eyeglass,  a  few  vials  of  acids, 
ammonia  and  solution  of  salt,  and  some  mattrasses  and  test  tubes.  When  the 
lirospector  can  use  the  blowpipe  he  always  carries  it,  with  a  few  reagents.  The 
use  of  the  pick  and  shovel  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  mor- 
tar is  used  to  reduce  the  rock  or  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  worked  in  the 
horn  spoon  to  test  it  for  gold.  Very  minute  pai'ticles  of  gold  can  be  detected  in 
this  manner,  especially  where  a  magnifying  glass  is  used.  The  eyeglass  is  also 
useful  to  examine  pieces  of  rock. 

If  the  rock  is  suspected  to  cont^n  silver,  it  is  heated  in  a  fire  to  as  high  a 
degree  as  the  means  in  a  wild  countiy  will  admit,  and  if  very  rich  the  suver 
melts  and  forms  globules,  which  adhere  to  the  rock  when  cold.  This  test  is 
not  very  certain,  as  lead  and  antimony  behave  in  the  same  manner  and  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  silver,  so  that  the  presence  of  one  is  a  strong  indication 
of  the  others.     Another  method  is  to  pulverize  a  portion  of  the  rock,  boil  it  in 
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a  mattrass  with  nitiic  acid,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  To  a  portion  of  the  clear 
liquor  in  a  test  tube  an  equal  portion  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  is 
added.  If  the  rock  contains  silver  not  in  the  fonn  of  a  chloride,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down,  which  an  exposure  to  the  light  for  a  few  hours  changes  to  a 
purple,  and  in  process  of  time  turns  Mack.  Otlier  raetals,  as  lead,  antimony, 
and  zinc,  form  a  white  precipitate,  but  it  does  not  change  its  color  by  exposure 
to  light.  If  the  rock  contains  copper,  a  portion  of  the  solution  with  twico  the 
amount  of  ammonia  added  turns  a  deep  blue.  By  these  means  the  presence  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  can  be  determined,  which,  with  tin  and  quicksil- 
ver, constitute  the  list  of  valuable  metals  on  the  PaciCc  slope.  The  blowpipe, 
with  a  delicate  pair  of  scales  and  the  requisite  reagent,  will  determine  any  known 
mineral,  so  that  with  some  little  experience  any  compound  of  the  valuable  metals 
can  be  easily  identified. 

After  a  party  in  search  of  placer  mines  an-ives  in  a  district  re|>orted  to  bo  rich 
and  where  the  appearances  are  favorable,  they  select  a  camping  ground  near  some 
spring  or  stream  of  water  where  their  horses  can  get  grass,  and  proceed  to  explore 
the  country.  Smooth,  well-rounded  hills  and  beds  of  gravel,  either  near  a  stream 
or  on  the  side  or  top  of  a  hill,  are  good  indications ;  also  quartz  veins  and  Ik>u1- 
JmkL  The  dirt  from  the  top  of  the  earth  is  tried  by  washing  in  a  pan.  If  it 
prospects  wA  tho  discovery  is  made,  but  if  it  shows  nothing,  or  too  small  an 
amount  to  pay,  a  pk  ia  sunk  down  until  a  cliange  is  observed  in  tho  color  or 
consistency  of  the  gravel,  or  until  the  l>ed  ixKjk  is  reached.  On  the  bare  of 
streams  the  sand  and  gravel  near  the  sofface  are  finer  and  lighter  than  further  down, 
the  gold  corresponding ;  the  greatest  depoeh  being  on  and  in  tho  bed  rock  near 
its  surface.  In  hill  diggings  sometimes  for  the  dep4b  of  70  feet  the  gold  is  found 
about  equally  distributed  the  whole  distance.  If  gold  is  found  in  sufficient 
i|uantities  a  district  is  organized  and  a  town  springs  up.  Bat  if  aft6r  the  sink- 
ing of  pits  no  satisfactory  pros|>ect  is  found,  the  party  move  on. 

Prospectors  often  move  too  soon.  When  gold  is  found  even  in  small  amounts, 
the  pits  ought  to  be  sunk  to  the  bed  rock  In^fore  it  is  abandoned.  Frequently 
a  body  of  hard  clay  or  cement  is  taken  for  the  bed  rock,  not  only  in  prosj^^ecting 
but  in  working,  as  at  Garpentier^s  bar  in  Montana.  Some  skill  is  required  to 
select  the  best  place  to  sink  a  pit.  In  most  gulches  a  skilful  prospector  can 
select  points  in  which  if  no  gold  is  found  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  is  none 
ill  it.  The  best  points  are  where  a  ridge  of  rock  extends  across  tho  channel  of 
the  stream  and  where  the  gravel  is  shallow.  If  a  place  can  l^e  found  where  the 
gravel  and  soil  are  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  and  the  bed  rock  is  rough,  and 
on  a  thorough  prospect  entirely  acress  the  channel  no  gold  is  discovered,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  none  exists  in  that  gulch,  or  at  least  near  that  portion 
of  it.  In  prospecting  for  bar  claims  the  most  favorable  points  are  where  the 
stream  now  makes  a  bond  where  it  formerly  ran  aci'oss.  What  are  called  ^*  hill 
diggings "  are  beds  of  gravel  deposited  by  ancient  streams  when  tho  general 
level  of  the  countiy  was  higher  than  at  present.  They  are  often  found  under 
solidified  streams  of  lava,  as  under  Table  mountain  in  California. 

Perseverance  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  a  prospector.  Hilany  mines  are  said  to  be 
discovered  by  accident,  as  in  Alder  creek,  where  the  prospectors  sank  a  pit,  but 
the  prespects  appearing  too  small  the  party  concluded  to  abandon  it  except  one, 
who  said  he  would  try  ^*  one  panful  of  dirt  more."  The  result  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  richest  mines  in  Montana.  At  Florence,  in  Idaho,  a  man  left  iu 
camp  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  away  prospecting,  saw  some  gravel  on 
the  root  of  a  tree  in  a  swamp.  Tiying  a  panful  he  discovered  what  is  known 
as  the  Salmon  River  mines. 

Skill  and  experience  are  absolutely  essential  in  this  branch  of  mining.  Any 
mountain  not  volcanic  is  liable  to  contain  valuable  metalliferous  veins.  They 
are  found  in  rough  and  high  mountain  clilfs,  but  apparently  not  as  abundantly 
as  in  those  with  smooth  outlines.     Quartz  prospectors  follow  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
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t4\in  range  and  examine  the  sand  and  gravel  in  the  beds  of  streams.  These 
l>ed8  are  generally  dry  in  sonimer,  which  renders  examination  comparatively 
easy.  If  the  gravel  consists  of  granite,  or  slate  with  quartz  pebbles,  they  fol- 
low np  the  stream,  breaking  open  every  piece  of  quartz  to  see  if  it  contains  any- 
thing valuable.  As  they  ascend  the  quartz  is  more  abundant  and  •  the  pieces 
become  larger  until  reaching  a  certain  point,  where  no  more  is  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  This  shows  that  the  vein  is  not  above  but  in  the  sides  of  the 
stream,  which  are  now  carefully  examined. 

The  vein  generally  crops  to  the  surface  and  is  easily  found.  But  when  it  is 
covered  with  soil,  ti*enches  are  run  through  it  down  to  the  bed  rock,  at  right 
angles  to  the  supposed  course  of  the  vein.  This  is  not  done  unless  the  quartz 
fragments,  called  ^'  float  quartz,''  are  rich  in  some  valuable  metal. 

Often,  though  many  veins  are  found  in  one  locality,  each  sending  down  large 
quantities  of  float  qufurtz,  perhaps  only  one  of  them  has  rich  float.  Here  judg- 
ment is  required  to  distinguish  between  the  different  varieties  of  float  quartz  and 
veins  with  quartz  almost  exactly  alike.  The  skill  of  some  prospectors  is  won- 
derful in  determining  the  existence  and  locality  of  small  veins  covered  deep 
under  the  soil,  whose  float  quartz  is  nearly  identical  with  that  from  a  larger  vein 
close  above  it. 

In  California  nearly  all  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  quartz,  and  the  prospectors 
hardly  ever  prospeot  for  anything  else ;  but  gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
slate,  as  at  the  Hai'pending  mines,  near  Fulsom,  and  the  Oro  mine,  in  Bear  val- 
ley. In  Colorado  it  isiound  in  feldspar,  as  at  the  Gregory,  Bates,  and  Bobtail; 
and  in  Idaho  in  poiphyry,  as  in  the  mountains  west  from  Silver  City. 

General  Remarks  on  Proving  and  Working  Mines. — Vein  mining  for 
the  precious  metiils  will  be  the  principal  source  from  which  they  will  be  obtained 
in  the  futm'e.  The  product  of  placer  mines  will  grow  less  and  finally  cease, 
but  the  product  from  vdn  mining  will  increase  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the 
minei*s  on  the  Pacific  slope  could  have  the  benefit  of  each  others  experience, 
how  many  millions  it  would  save  annually !  This  not  being  possible  without 
the  aid  of  a  national  school  of  mines,  as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
a  few  suggestions  derived  from  experience  concerning  the  opening  and  working 
of  mines  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  Idaho 
and  Montana.  Rules  of  extensive  application  must  be  very  general  in  their 
character,  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  each  mine  is  worked  necessarily 
vary,  no  general  rule  will  exactly  apply  to  every  particular  case.  General  rules 
guard  against  loss  in  mining,  while  ])articular  rules  increase  the  profits.*  The 
first  quartz  mining  in  California  was  by  Mexicans  in  lS49-'50.  They  intro- 
duced the  arrastra,  and  by  carefully  assorting  the  ores  containing  fine  gold  from 
the  surface,  obtained  by  this  slow  method  veiy  satisfactory  results.  The  Amer- 
icans, seeing  these  results,  put  up  large  mills  capable  of  crushing  vast  quanti- 
ties, expecting  to  get  profits  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  crushed.  Not  being 
properly  assorted,  much  of  the  rock  which  they  cnished  was  nearly  barren,  and 
their  machinery,  though  very  costly,  failed  to  extract  the  gold  which  the  ore 
contained.  Nearly  all  these  enterprises  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  projectors,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  quartz  mining  was  in  great  disfavor  in  California.  A  few 
miners  continued  to  work  and  experiment  until  they  were  successful,  and  quartz 
mining  gradually  increased  in  productiveness  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  ini{x»rtant  interests  in  the  State. 

*  An  acquaintance  with  tbe  general  results  collected  and  c]a8Bi6ed  by  geolo^  must  be  our 
fit  St  guide  in  the  investigation  of  mines.  This  enables  tbe  observer  to  judge  whether  any 
particular  district  sbouldj  from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  its  rocks,  be  susceptible  of 
including  within  its  bosom  beds  of  workable  ores.  It  indicates,  ^so,  to  a  certain  de,gree, 
what  substances  may  probably  be  met  within  a  ^iven  series  of  rocks,  and  what  locality  these 
substances  will  preferably  affect.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  maoj  persons 
have  gone  blindly  into  researches  equally  absurd  and  ruinous.    (Ure*s  Dictionary.) 
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The  same  changes  were  observed  in  the  8ilver-l)earing  veins  in  Nevada.  First, 
a  season  of  discovery  and  excitement,  followed  by  wild  speculation  and  extrav- 
agant expenditure;  next  a  time  of  disappointment  and  distrust,  and  this  by  a 
general  season  of  prosperity  and  profit  to  all  well-conducted  enterprises.  The 
same  changes  are  taking  place  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  with  scarcely 
any  variations,  except  such  as  are  induced  by  local  causes.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  causes  that  act  injuriously  in  one  locality,  so  that  they  can  be  avoided 
in  another.  The  conditions  under  which  mines  are  worked  are  nearly  similar 
on  the  whole  Pacific  slope,  and  a  mode  of  working  that  is  very  defective  in  one 
locality  must  be  objectionable  in  all  others  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  a 
mode  of  working  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  in  a  given  district,  with 
slight  modifications,  will  be  adapted  to  other  districts  containing  similar  condi- 
tions. These  principles  underlie  all  business  transactions/ and  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  One  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  mining  is  to  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  mine,  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  cost 
of  extracting  them.  The  richest  mining  districts  contain  many  veins  that  will 
not  pay  to  work,  and  great  care  is  required  to  know  whether  a  vein  will  pay  for 
working  or  not.  Locality  is  very  important:  if  a  vein  be  situated  in* a  large 
mining  community  where  labor  and  materials  are  cheap  and  abundant,  the  cost 
of  working  will  be  gi-eatly  less  than  in  new  and  unsettled  districts,  where  the 
pioneers  must  take  all  supplies  with  them,  or  where  freights  are  high  or  wood 
and  water  very  scarce  as  in  a  sterile  region.  In  old  and  extensive  mining  districts 
the  cost  of  opening  a  mine,  extracting  the  ore  and  reducing  it,  can  be  quite  accu- 
rately determined,  and  its  value  known  by  such  extensive  workings  as  admit  of 
no  serious  mistake,  especially  when  it  is  knomi  what  varieties  of  ore  can  be  profit- 
ably reduced  by  the  methods  of  reduction  practised  in  the  •  district.  In  new 
districts,  unless  freights  ai'e  very  low,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  only  will  pay  to 
work,  and  they  must  be  so  rich  and  lai'ge  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  ores.  If  a  vein  produces  rich  ore,  the  next  point  to  ascertain  is 
its  size,  and  what  quantity  of  ore  it  will  yield.  First,  thickness;  if  a  vein  is  not 
four  inches  or  more  in  thickness  its  valuo  is  very  doubtful,  unless  remarkably 
rich.  Verv  rarely  a  vein  is  discovered  like  the  Oro,  in  Bear  valley,  Mariposa 
county,  California,  which  was  not  more  than  two  inches  thick,  but  paid  wonder- 
fully for  a  short  time,  and  then  gave  out.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
extent  of  such  small  veins,  for  the  extent  of  a  vein  is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  its 
thickness.  In  working  a  vein  the  miner  must  make  an  opening  three  feet  wide 
to  allow  room  for  working,  and  this  space  must  be  excavated  whether  it  contains 
ore  or  not.  Veins  are  nearlv  alwavs  softer  than  their  walls,  and  can  bo  exca- 
vated  for  much  less  cost  than  the  same  amount  of  wall  rock.  In  the  three-feet 
vein  nothing  but  ore  is  taken  out,  but  in  a  four-inch  vein  only  one-ninth  is  ore, 
and  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  ore  from  the  small  veins  costs  nine 
times  as  much  for  mining  as  the  larger,  and  owing  to  the  hardness  of  tliewall 
rock,  it  may  be  20  times  more.  A  two-feet  vein  sometimes  requires  heavy  tim- 
bering, but  may  be  worked  nearly  as  cheap  as  a  tlu^e-feet  one,  for  the  worthless 
rock  that  must  be  broken  can  be  used  to  secure  the  mine  instead  of  timber.  This 
is  done  in  larger  veins,  as  all  contain  baiTcn  portions  which  are  used  to  support 
the  mine,  and  nothing  requires  more  skill  in  mining  than  to  leave  the  barren  por- 
tion, and  excavate  that  which  will  pay.  The  shafts  and  drifts  in  a  small  vein  must 
be  the  same  as  in  a  lai'ge  one,  and  the  pumps  and  hoisting  machine  nearly  or  quite 
OS  costly.  It  is  a  general  rale  that  the  laiger  the  vein,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  less  the  cost  per  ton  for  extracting  the  ore.  For  instance,  Quail  Hill,  No.  1 
mine,  in  Calavei-as  county,  California.  Here  thp  workmen  oftered,  after  the  mine 
was  opened,  to  deliver  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  vein  for  50  cents  per  ton. 
This  vein  is  from  70  to  80  feet  thick,  and  well  opened.  The  thickness  of  a  vein 
cannot  be  known  until  it  has  been  opened  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  traced 
on  the  surface  for  the  length  of  the  claim,  or  as  far  as  it  can  be  followed. 
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Tracing  on  the  surface  is  more  cheaply  done  than  sinking,  and  more  likely  to 
intersect  any  "chimneys''  of  ore  that  may  exist  in  the  veins.  Extent  at  the 
surface  is  commonly  in  ratio  of  depth.  Where  veins  come  to  an  end  they  nsoaDy 
split  into  a  number  of  small  seams,  which  disappear  as  they  are  followed,  hot 
when  only  one  seam  is  found  the  vein  generally  continues.  It  is  important  te 
know  the  character  of  the  vein,  whether  it  is  regular  or  irregular  in  size  and 
richness,  whether  it  is  full  of  "honis"  or  afflicted  with  "faults.^'  Generally  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ore  is  found  in  what  are  called  ^* chimneys''  or  "chutes,'' 
as  in  the  Comstock,  which  is  rich  for  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  and  then 
for  as  gi*eat  or  greater  distance  is  barren.  Chimneys  seldom  descend  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the  vein,  but  dip  lengthwise  in  it,  and  sometimes  leave 
one  claim  and  extend  into  another.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  vein  stuff  in  a 
vein,  it  is  safe  to  allow  14  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  as  it  is  found  in  the  vein;  this 
is  more  than  the  formula  in  the  books  allows,  but  it  works  well  in  practice.  Thns, 
if  a  vein  is  traced  for  1,000  feet,  and  shows  an  average  thickness  of  one  foot, 
1,000  feet  deep  will  give  70,000  tons  of  vein  stuff.  Few  veins  of  this  size  pay 
to  follow  so  deep,  and  one-half  of  this  amount  of  vein-stuff  or  35,000  tons  is  all 
that  can  be  relied  on.  These  calculations  in  veins  that  are  opened  are  of  great 
value  in  estimating  the  available  ore  on  hand,  but  in  unopened  mines  they  only 
give  a  vague  idea  of  what  might  be  in  them  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. In  former  times,  2,000  feet  was  about  the  working  depth  of  the  best 
mines;  but  in  the  future,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  working,  the  same  class 
of  mines  will  be  worked  to  a  greater  depth.  Some  veins  get  thicker  as  tbey 
are  foUowed  down ;  others  get  thinner  and  finally  disappear.  Generally  they 
are  more  liable  to  decrease  than  to  increase  in  value.  Ttie  improvementsof  the 
present  time  in  mining  machinery  render  the  working  of  a  mine  much  more  rapid 
than  formerly,  and  as  much  ore  can  be  taken  from  a  mine  in  20  years  as  in  300 
when  the  ore  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  up  rude  ladders  out  of  the  mine. 
By  this  rapid  method  mines  can  be  worked  at  much  less  cost  than  when  the 
work  is  done  very  slowly ;  thus  a  mine  that  contains  400,000  tons  of  ore,  at  100 
tons  per  day,  will  be  exhausted  in  about  15  years,  but  at  8  or  10  tons  i>erday  it 
will  require  150  years,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  water  out  and  re|)airing  the 
timbering  in  the  shafts  and  drifts  would  give  a  good  profit  on  any  modemte  sized 
mining  enterprise.  Neither  could  the  ancient  minei*s  extract  such  vast  masses  of 
ore  as  are  taken  out  of  the  Comstock,  without  leaving  a  large  portion  in  the  forai 
of  pillars  to  support  the  walls.  Probably  no  mine  was  ever  worked  under  the 
same  difficulties  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  the  Comstock.  The  great  loss  has 
been  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores.  If  a  vein  is  in  a  favorable  locality  for  work- 
ing, has  ore  of  sufficient  richness  to  pay  when  worked  in  quantity,  has  the  proper 
thickness,  and  is  traced  on  the  sinl'ace  the  requisite  distance,  is  opened  in  depth 
so  as  to  show  a  body  of  ore,  and  has  the  same  strike,  dip,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  other  good  veins  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  in  range  of  a  good 
mine,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  value. 

Product  of  Idaho. — One  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  relia- 
ble statistics  on  subjects  connected  with  the  value  and  yield  of  mines,  is  tie 
proneness  of  interested  paities  to  furnish  exaggerated  data  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. With  the  most  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  individuals  and  companies 
•  whose  labor  and  capital  are  invested  in  mining  enterprises,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  the  public.  No  government  agent  can  determine 
with  certainty  how  far  the  figures  furnished  by  the  superintendents  and  subonli- 
nate  officers  are  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  verify  statements 
involving  detailed  operations  and  results  which  have  taken  place  beyond  the 
limits  of  personal  knowledge.  Thus,  the  report  of  the  New  York  and  Owvbee 
Company  for  March,  1867,  shows  a  very  favorable  c<)ndition  of  things  at  the 
Poorman.  A  letter  fiom  New  York,  dated  in  October  and  published  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Oregoittaw,  savft i   "New  York  and  Owyhee  Companies' stock, 
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wliicb,  soon  after  the  purchase  from  Bradford  last  spring  of  the  conflicting  intei'- 
eets  in  the  Poorman  mine,  was  cmrently  rated  at  80  to  90  cents  on  the  dollar, 
has  for  the  past  three  weeks  been  going  down.  It  was  sold  last  week  at  25 
cents,  and  ttvday  we  have  heard  it  offered  at  10  cents.  How  long  can  this  com- 
pany afford  to  pay  $35,000  per  annum  in  salaries  to  a  few  officers  and  employes 
at  this  rate  t  Or  are  some  few  of  the  large  stockholders  and  knowing  ones  tiying  a 
£reezing-out  process  t  These  are  samples  of  the  general  condition  of  Idaho  mat- 
ters in  this  city.  Ex  uno  disce  omnesP  The  correspondent  of  the  Oregonian 
refers  to  a  similar  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  Yuba  and  Atlanta  (fistrict. 
It  is  quite  possible  there  is  either  prejudice  or  personal  interest  in  this  statement. 
Various  causes  already  referred  to  have  retarded  the  development  of  the  Yuba 
and  Atlanta  mines  ]  and  no  greater  credit  should  be  attached  to  the  assertions 
of  an  anonymous  letter-writer  than  to  the  reports  of  parties  known  to  be  inter- 
ested. The  richness  of  the  Poorman  mine  has  been  well  established ;  whether 
it  has  been  or  now  is  remunerative  or  judiciously  managed,  the  stockholders  must 
determine  for  themselves.  These  conflicting  statements  are  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  error.  Probably  the  best  crite- 
rion of  the  yield  of  the  Idaho  mines  in  the  aggregate  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  at  Portland,  and  the  office 
at  San  Francisco.  From  this  source  it  appears  that  the  shipments  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  gold  and  silver  bullion  received  from  Idaho,  and  inclusive  of  the  receipts 
from  the  John  Day,  Powder  river,  and  Washington  Territory  placers  bordering 
on  the  Columbia,  were  as  follows  during  the  past  four  years,  viz : 


Sblpmentt 

Add  10  per  rent.,  the  amovnt  evtimated  to  be  ihipped  by 
other  panieR,  and  10  per  cent.,  the  probable  amount 
carried  by  private  hands 

Deduct  for  Onrgon  and  Waihington,  one-flfth 

Add  for  amonnti  probably  taken  oat  of  Idaho  by  exproM 
throngh  Nevada  and  by  private  handi 

Total 


1864. 

1865. 

1868. 

$6,923,000 
1,244,600 

$5,814,000 
1.163,800 

$5,443,000 
1,086  600 

7, 467, 600 
1,493,500 

6,976,800 
1,395,360 

6,569,600 
1,305,930 

5,974,060 
500,000 

5, 581, 440 
1,000,000 

5,233,680 
2,800,000 

6, 474, 080 

6,581,440 

8.023,680 

1867. 


$4,843,036 

968,406 

5,810,442 
1,162,088 

4,648,354 

1,353,000 

6,000^354 


It  is  not  pretended  that  these  statements  and  estimates  are  entirely  reliable, 
but  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  greater  credence  than  unsupported  individual 
assertions.  The  allowances  made  for  shipments  by  way  of  the  Hill  Beachy 
route  through  Nevada  are  deemed  amply  sufficient,  taking  into  view  that  very 
little  treasure  was  shipped  out  of  Idaho,  except  by  the  way  of  Portland,  until 
the  past  year,  owing  to  Indian  depredations.  Many  believe  that  the  miners  carry 
out  of  the  Territory  more  of  the  precious  metal<»  than  is  taken  by  the  express 
companies.  If  this  be  the  case  what  becomes  of  the  treasure  t  The  same  belief 
is  entertained  in  reference  to  the  product  of  Montana.  Where  does  the  alleged 
840,000,000  produced  by  Idaho  and  Montana  go  to  f  The  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  shows  that  the  total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  produc- 
tion from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  gold,  830,805,748  54  ;  silver,  81,056,680  39 ;  total,  831,862,429  93.  The 
amount  of  bullion  exported  from  San  Francisco  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1867,  was  818,320,818  71 ;  to  New  York,  823,355,903  45; 
foreign  and  domestic,  841,676,722  16 ;  add  estimated  home  shipments  by  United 
States  assistant  treasurer,  86,000,000 ;  total,  847,676,722  16.  The  total  amount 
of  bullion  upon  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  collected,  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
3X,  1807,  was  858,175,047. 
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If  we  allow  the  product  of  Idaho  and  Montana  to  be,  a«  claimed  by  many, 
$20,000,000  each,  what  becomes  of  the  $25,000,000  of  gold  produced  by  Cali- 
fornia and  the  $20,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  Nevada,  for  nearly 
all  of  which  we  have  the  direct  returns  of  the  express  companies  f 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  product  of  Idaho  for  1867  is  but  littk 
if  at  all  over  the  amount  stated  in  the  table  above  given ;  but  to  guard  against 
injustice  a  small  percentage  is  added,  making  the  total  product  $6,500,000.  The 
yield  of  Montana  for  1867  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000,000,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  this  is  not  below  the  actual  amount  produced.  If  we  once  open  the 
way  to  conjecture  by  accepting  the  statement  that  the  miners  carry  away  more 
treasure  in  their  pockets  than  the  express  companies  carry  in  tbeir  boxes,  by 
what  means  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  amount,  or  at  what  point  is  the  limit  to  he 
fixed  t  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  danger  of  robbery  is  too  great  to  justify  the  practice  among  miners,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  incurring  such  extraordinary  risks  to  evade  the  payment  of  ordi- 
nary express  charges  which  secure  their  earnings  from  the  chances  of  loss.  Small 
amounts  doubtless  are  carried  out  in  the  pockets  of  individual  minors ;  but  none 
of  the  leading  companies  working  -on  any  considerable  scale  are  apt  to  incur  such 
risks.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  amount  supposed  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate production  in  this  way  is  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  express  agents  to  magnify  the  dangers  of  robbery,  and  encounge 
the  belief  that  prudential  considerations  are  in  their  favor,  and  all  legitimate 
business  is  carried  through  their  hands.  Between  the  efforts  of  the  company  to 
monopolize  the  carrying'  business,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  miners  to  incur 
expense  when  it  can  be  avoided,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  conclu- 
sion. The  estimates,  therefore,  may  be  far  from  the  truth,  but  we  must  rely 
upon  the  only  available  data  in  preference  to  mere  conjecture.  When  it  comes 
to  a  test  of  the  proportion  derived  from  each  mine,  the  statistician  is  utterly 
without  data,  except  such  as  he  can  obtain  from  the  officers  of  the  company. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

SECTIOir   I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR. 

Until  the  recent  valuable  and  important  acquisition  of  Russian  America,  Wash- 
ington Territory  was  the  extreme  northwestern  division  of  the  United  States. 
The  Columbia  river,  to  its  intersection  by  the  46th  parallel  north,  and  that  paral- 
lel continued  eastward  to  its  intersection  of  the  Snake  river,  mark  the  southern 
boundary  and  separate  it  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  Snake  river  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Clearwater,  (Kooskooskie,)  and  a  line  due  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  river  to  the  49th  parallel,  bound  it  on  the  east  and  sepa- 
rate it  from 'Idaho.  The  north  and  northwest  boundaries  are  defined  by  the 
Treaty  of  Limits  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  (June  15, 1846,) 
and  are  ^'  westward,  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel*  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  and  thence 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  straits  to  the  ' 
Pacific  ocean."  On  its  west  is  the  Pacific.  Its  area  closely  approximates  to 
70,000  square  miles. 

The  special  natural  feattu*es  of  the  Territory,  common  to  it  as  a  whole,  are  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  the  great  river  of  the  West,  the  Columbia, 
which,  first  traversing  its  whole  breadth  and  setting  off  nearly  a  third  of  its  area, 
forms  a  southern  boundary  and  drains  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Territory. 

The  Cascade  Mountains. — The  continuous  range  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  bears  the  name  of  Cascade  range  through 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  The  name  originates  from  the 
numerous  beautlM  cascades  which  pour  from  every  crevice,  at  every  height,  and 
sometimes  even  from  the  top  of  the  steep  bluff  sides  of  the  gorge  in  these  moun- 
tains through  which  the  mighty  Columbia  forces  its  way  to  pour  its  volume  of 
water  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  With  the  exception  of  the  lofty  8now-i>eak8, 
lianier,  St.  Helen's,  Baker,  and  Adams,  but  few  points  in  this  Territory  attain 
an  elevation  above  the  snow-line,  about  5,000  feet.  Estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  altitude  of  several  of  these  peaks,  but  they  have  either  diminished  in 
licight  or  else  were  over  measured.  The  humiliation  of  the  lofty  Mount  Hood 
by  barometric  measurement  to  two-thirds  of  its  former  accredited  proud  altitude, 
discourages  the  assertion  of  claim  for  the  majestic  Ilanier,  and  estimated  alti- 
tudes are  omitted. 

The  range  as  it  passes  through  this  Territory  bears  slightly  northwest  and 
southeast.  Several  rivers  passing  through  or  taking  their  rise  in  these  moun- 
tains afford  eligible  passes  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  Skagit  River  pass,  Cady's  pass,  or  that  following  the  Skywamish,  the 
northern  confluent  of  the  Snohomish  river ;  the  Snoqualmie  pass,  or  that  follow- 
ing the  river  of  that  name ;  Cedar  River,  or  Yakima  pass,  long  improperly  called 
Snoqualmie  pass ;  the  Nachess  pass,  the  NisquaJly,  and  the  Cowlitz  passes.  The 
exploration  of  several  of  these  passes  is  now  in  progress,  (fall,  1867,)  under  the 

*  Two  channels,  the  Caoal  de  Haro  aod  Rosario  straits,  between  which  are  the  islands  of 
Ban  Juan  and  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  separate  the  continent  from  Vancouver  island.  The 
former  is  the  boldest  and  most  direct,  and  secures  what  the  treaty  evidently  intended :  instead 
of  running  the  4Uth  parallel  west  to  ihe  ocean,  which  would  have  ^vo.n  the  south  end  of 
Vancouver  island  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  vielded  the  whole  island  to  Great  Britain, 
with  the  free  navi^atfon  of  the  straits  and  channel.  The  sovereignty  of  San  Juan  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  in  dispute ;  the  boundary  and  area  of  Washington  Territory 
are  in  doubt.  San  Juan  island  is  garrisoned  by  troops  of  both  nations,  their  police  jurisdic- 
tion extending  midway  between  the  two  camps.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  for  the  time  being 
are  suspended  in  the  islands  west  of  Eosario  straits. 
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auspices  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  work  has  been 
intrusted  to  the  efficient  management  of  General  James  Tilton,  ci\-il  en^neer, 
formerly  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory,  and  a  report  of  the  results  will  he 
submitted  to  Congress  at  its  coming  session,  (winter,  1867-8.)  As  accurate  instru- 
mental measurement  is  the  only  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  eligibility  of 
these  passes  as  lines  of  communication,  it  is  useless  to  anticipate  authentic  reports 
by  approximate  estimates.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  in  1854  a  con- 
gressional appropriation  of  $20,000  was  expended  on  a  road  from  Wallnla  to 
Fort  Steilacoom  via  the  Nachess  pass,  and  that  quite  an  emigration  came  over  it 
that  fall,  with  wagons.  The  Indian  war  commencing  the  fall  of  the  subsequent 
year,  the  road  was  but  Mttle  used.  Much  fallen  timber  is  now  an  obstruction  to 
its  travel,  and  the  fi*eshets  of  some  of  the  mountain  streams  have  seriously  dam- 
aged the  river  crossings  and  the  portions  of  road  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers. 
Quito  an  appropriation  would  be  required  to  make  this  afcAsible  road.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  Snoqualmio  pass  is  3,130  feet.  The  ascent  upon  the  Western  slope 
is  gradual  to  within  three  miles  of  the  summit,  when  the  rise  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
it  being  nearly  900  feet  in  the  last  three  miles.  It  is  pronounced  an  admirable 
pass  for  a  wagon  road,  but  f»r  railroad  purposes  tunnelling  would  be  necessary. 
The  citizens  of  King  county,  with  commendable  enterprise,  have  opened  a  wagon 
road  from  Seattle  to  the  Yakima  valley.  A  small  appropriation  by  Congress, 
judiciously  expended,  would  make  this  road  a  great  and  practicable  thorouglifare 
connecting  Puget  sound  with  the  upper  Columbia  basin,  Idaho  and  Montana 
Territories.  Parties  who  have  explored  Cady's  pass  and  the  Cowlitz  pass*  pro- 
nounce them  entirely  free  from  any  great  difficulty,  and  requiring  but  little 
expense  and  labor,  compai'atively,  to  secure  good  mountain  roads.  In  all  of  these 
passes  the  approaches  are  rcpoi*ted  as  of  gradual  ascent,  and  the  altitudes  of  the 
summits  much  lower  than  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  Columbia  river,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Territory,  and  then  traverses  its  whole  breadth  from  south  to  north,  forms 
a  main  artery  for  travel  and  transportation  from  the  coast  to  the  great  interior, 
and  in  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  roads  via  the  Cascade  mountains,  affords 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  separated  by  that  moun- 
tain chain.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  latitude  50°  2(y  north,  flows 
northerly  as  high  as  52°  10^,  receiving  Canoe  river,  which  has  its  source  just 
under  the  53d  degree.  The  Columbia  then  deflects  sharply  to  the  southward, 
expanding  in  51°  north  into  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Kootenai  in  49'  30^.  Just  under  the  49th  parallel  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  the  great 
noilh  fork,  (Clarke's,)  pours  its  waters  into  it ;  then  flowing  southward,  the  Spokane 
river  empties  into  it,  and  it  turns  almost  due  west,  the  Okinakane  flowing  into  it 
from  the  north.  Still  bending  slightly  south  of  west,  several  tributaries  from 
the  Cascade  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Methow,  Chelan,  Enteathwa, 
and  Wenachee,  contribute  their  waters,  when  it  tiums  southeastwardly,  receives 
the  Yakima,  and  then  joins  with  its  great  southern  (Lewis)  fork,  now  called 
Snake  river.  Flowing  then  almost  due  south  a  short  distance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Walla- Walla  river,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  with  a  generally  west- 
erly coui-se  flows  into  Pacific  oce^n,  its  volume  still  increasing  from  several  rivers 
from  the  south,  and  some  on  the  Washington  side.  The  southernmost  tributaiy 
of  its  most  important  confluent,  the  Snake  river,  has  its  rise  as  low  as  latitude 

^  Sinco  the  prcpftration  of  tbo  above,  the  party  oDgag^  in  the  exploration  of  the  Cowlitx, 
or  Nisqually  pas«,  have  retiirne<].  This  pass  lies  between  and  connects  tbo  headwaters  of 
the  Nisqually  and  Nachess  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  the  immediate 
south  base  ot  Mount  I^nier.  The  altitude  of  the  summit  will  slightly  exceed  3,000  feet. 
hy  a  line  of  levels  run  by  said  party  this  pass  can  be  surmounted  bv  a  gnde  of  65  feet  per 
mile  ascending  from  the  west,  and  a  descending  grade  of  45  feet  on  toe  eastern  slope.  From 
the  character  of  the  country,  the  western  asceot  can  be  so  distributed  that  in  56  miles  of  rood 
a  grade  not  to  exceed  50  feet  per  mile  can  be  secured.  The  direct  line  to  the  summit,  afier 
leaving  the  headwaters  of  the  Cowlitz  river,  is  but  16  or  18  miles. 
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41°  north.  The  easternmost  sources  of  the  two  main  forks  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missomn^  as  far  east  as  longitude  111°  west  of  Green- 
wich. Its  mouth  is  in  124°  west  longitude.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  vast 
river  and  its  tributaries  water  and  permeate  a  region  embracing  12  degrees  of 
latitude  by  13  degi'ees  of  longitude.  Its  great  importance  must  bo  conceded, 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  a  land  poi*tage  of  only  450  miles  is  required  to 
connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers. 

Navigability  of  the  Columbia. — From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  lower 
Cascades,  160  miles,  no  obstructions  occur  to  navigation.  Sea  steamers  of  heavy 
draught  constantly  go  to  Vancouver,  115  miles  from  the  mouth.  By  a  portage  at 
the  Cascades  (the  railroad  is  six  miles  in  length)  navigation  is  open  to  tnc  Dalles, 
(205  miles  from  ocean.)  Several  miles  of  portage  are  here  required  to  avoid 
rapids  and  falls,*  when  good  navigation  is  again  seciuied  to  Priest's  rapids,  (385 
miles  from  ocean.)  Three  miles  of  portage  avoids  the  difficulties  at  Priest's 
rapids,  when  a  stretch  of  gooil  navigable  water  is  secured  to  Buckland's  rapids, 
(451  miles  from  ocean.)  At  the  mouth  of  Methow  another  interruption  occurs, 
after  which  the  navigation  is  practicable  to  Kettle  falls,  a  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  725  miles.  At  high  stages  of  water,  say  between  May  10  and  July 
15,  steamboats  can  ascend  fr-om  the  portage  above  (he  Dalles  to  Kettle  falls. 
The  big  bend  in  the  Columbia,  however,  extends  the  distance  so  greatly,  that 
White  Bluffs,  or  a  point  even  east  of  that,  must  be  practically  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation.  A  road  from  such  point  nearly  due  north  would  again  strike 
the  river  near  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  river  again  could  be  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  over  150  miles,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  richest  mining  regions  of 
British  Columbia.  Again,  connecting  by  road  the  mouth  of  the  Walla- Walla 
river  with  the  mouth  of  the  Powder  river,  (a  tributary  of  the  Snake,)  a  reach  of 
over  100  miles  in  Snake  river  is  navigable  for  steamers. 

Natural  Divisions  of  Washington  Territory. — The  Cascade  moun- 
tains, varying  but  little  from  a  north  and  south  course,  traverse  the  Ten'itory  at 
an  average  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  little  over  two  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, separating  the  Puget  Sound  basin  and  the  region  watered  by  the  lower 
Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries  from  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  river.  The 
portion  east  of  the  Cascades  is  not  very  unequally  divided  by  the  Columbia  river. 
Three  natural  divisions  are  thus  constitute<l.  Western  Washington  finds  its 
synonym  in  the  Puget  sound  country.  Central  Washington  has  attained  the 
name  of  the  Yakima  Valley.  Eastern  Washington  is  variously  termed  the  Upper 
Country,  sometimes  the  Walla- Walla  Valley,  and  Spokane  Plains  j  frequently 
"Colville"  is  made  to  embrace  a  large  section  of  country .t 

Western  Washington  includes  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  the  valley  of  the 
Chehalis,  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  bay,  and  the  country  drained  by  the  lower 
Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cowlitz. 
Ridges,  spui's  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains,  clearly  demarcate 
these  several  sub-divisions,  and  a  diversity  of  soil,  products,  and  geological  con- 
fonnation  ascribe  distinctive  features  to  each. 

And  first  of  the  great  inland  sea,  Puget  sound,  which,  though  properly  the 
smallest  sub-division  of  these  waters,  has  become  the  general  cognomen  of  that 
vast  ramification  of  waters  to  which  have  been  given,  by  illustrious  navigators, 
the  names  ef  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  inlet.  Hood's  canal,  and  Puget 
sound,  together  with  the  almost  innumerable  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  each 
enjoying  a  separate  name,  and  many  of  which  would  afford  commodious  and 
adequate  harbor  for  the  combined  navies  of  the  world.     Admiral  Charles  Wilkes, 

*  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  CompaDy  have  in  successful  operation  a  railroad  from 
Dalles  to  Celilo,  15  miles  in  leugth,  avoiaing  the  rapids  and  falls,  though  a  much  less  portage, 
if  broken,  was  requisite. 

t  See  Navigable  Rivers  of  Oregon. 
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(then  lieutenant  United  States  navy,)  in  1841,  in  the  valuable  nan-ative  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  of  which  he  was  commander,  after  a  minute 
description  of  these  waters,  thus  sums  up : 

.  Nothing  can  exceed  tbe  beauty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  exists  within 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralhr  inlet,  or  Hood's  canal,  tLat  can  in  any  way  intemipt 
their  navigation  by  a  74-gnn  ship.  1  venture  nothing;  in  saying  there  is  no  country  in  toe 
world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.  Thej  cover  an  area  of  about  2, 000  square  miles. 
The  shores  of  all  these  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold  ;  so  much  so  that  in  many  places 
a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the  keel  would  touch  the  ground.  The  coontrj 
by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  offers  every  advants^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  marine,  with  convenience  for  doclu. 
and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities ;  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water,  aod 
capable  of  being  provided  with  everything  by  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  95  miles  in  length,  and  have  an  average  width  of  11 
miles.  At  the  entrance  (eight  miles  in  width)  no  danger  exists,  and  it  may  m  safely  navi- 
gated throughout  No  part  of  the  world  affords  finer  inland  sounds,  or  a  greater  number  of 
harbors,  than  are  found  within  the  Stittits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  capable  of  receiving  the  lar^ 
class  of  vessels,  and  without  a  danger  in  them  which  is  not  visible.  From  tlie  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides  (18  feet)  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  erection  of  works  for  a  great  maritiiiie 
nation.    The  countiy  also  affords  as  many  sites  for  water-power  as  any  other. 

To  furnish  a  better  idea  of  these  waters,  and  their  extent,  we  append  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  share  line,  prepared  by  James  S.  Lawson,  esq.,  the  efficient 
assistant  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  now  employed  in  making  a  survey 
thereof: 

Shore4ine  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  inlet,  Puget  sounds  Hood^t 

canal,  ^c,  ic^  Washington  Territory. 

ni.  ADMIRALTY  IVI^ET. 

(Commencing  at  line  Pt.  Partridge,  PL  WU- 
son  to  Puget  sound.) 

Mikf. 
67.5 
34.5 


I.  STRAITS  OF  JUAN  DE  FUCA. 


MUet. 


From  Cape  Flattery  to  Pt.  Partridge, 
Pt.  Wilson 161 


If.  ROSARIO  STRAITS,  CANAL  DE  HARO) 
GULF  OF  GEORGIA,  ETC. 

Fast  side  of  Whidby *s  island 79. 0 

West  side  of  Whidby*s  island,  Pt.  Par- 

tridge  to  Deception  Pass 14.0 

McDonough's  island 41.0 

Main  shore,  Pt.  Gardner  to  49th  parallel  ]  28. 5 

I'idalgo  island 560 

Allan's  and  Barrow*s  islands 7. 5 

Gueme*s  island 16. 5 

Cjpress,  Sinclair,  Vendovia  &,  Jack*s 

islands 26.0 

Lummi  and  Eliza  islands 25.0 

Lopez  island 34.5 

Decatur  island 11.0 

James*  island 4.5 

Blakely  island..... 9.5 

Frost  island 1.5 

San  Juan  island 40. 0 

Shaw'sisland 13.0 

Obstruction  island 2.7 

Orcas  island 57. 0 

Jones*  island 3.8 

Henry  island 5.8 

Speeden  island 5.7 

John's  island 4.0 

Stuart's  island 6.0 

Waldron  island 8. 5 

Various  small  islands 26.0 


Pt.  Defiance  to  Possession  sound 

Possession  sound  to  Pt.  Partridge 

Blakeisland 4  0 

Gi^r  Harbor  to  Foulweather  Bluff 102. 0 

Bambridge  island 31.0 

Port  Ludlow  to  Pt.  Wilson 48.0 

Vashon  island 47.0 


334.0 


627.0 


TV.  PUGET  SOUND. 

(Commencing  at  line  joining  Pt.  Defiance  and 

Gig  Harbor — embracing  all  south.) 
Main  shore,  east  side,  Pt.  Defiance  to 

Olympia 49.0 

Main  shore,  west  side.  Gig  Hftrboor  to 

Olympia 16aO 

Day's  island 1.3 

Hope  island 1.3 

las 

Herronisland 3.0 

Stretch 4.0 

Anderson 15.5 

McNeil 10.4 

Ritaon 3.0 

Foxisland 11.5 

AUshouse  island 2.5 

280.0 


y.   hood's  CANAL. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

I.  Strains  of  Joan  deFaca 161.0 

n.  Rosario  straits,  Canal  de  Hnro,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  d^c 627.0 

III.  Admiralty  inlet 334.0 

IV.  Paget  sound 280.0 

V.  Hood'scanal , 192.0 

Total  shore  line 1,594.0 


Bays  Am>  Harbors. — Neali  bay  is  jast  inside  of  Gape  Flattery^  a  harbor 
affording  partial  shelter  for  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  good,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
tection from  northwest  winds.  It  is  a  mere  indentation  oJF  the  coast,  and  was 
called  by  the  early  for  traders  Poverty  Cove.  It  is  now  nnivei^sally  called  by 
its  original  Indian  name.  About  25  miles  east  of  Cape  Flattery  is  Callam  bay, 
where  a  California  company  is  now  engaged  in  taking  out  coal.  Port'  Angeles, 
farther  east,  was  the  site  for  a  while  of  the  custom-house  of  this  district^  an  admi- 
rable harbor  after  a  vessel  got  into  it,  and  difficult  to  leave  without  wiud,  tide, 
and  other  favorable  circumstances.  It  lies  immediately  opposite  to  Victoria,  and 
not  very  dbtant  from  the  entrance  of  the  strait — two  circumstances  supposed  to 
control  the  location  of  custom-houses,  regardless  entirely  of  the  interests  of  ship- 
ping. A  small  town  grew  up  there,  but  it  has  not  improved  much  since  the  cus- 
tom-house was  retransfeiTed  to  its  former  location  at  Port  Townsend. 

Port  Discovery,  Port  Townsend,  Port  Ludlow,  Port  Madison,  Port  Gamble, 
Port  Blakely,  Dwamish  or  Elliott's  bay,  Bcllingham  bay,  and  many  others, 
each  worthy  of  distinct  notice,  having  become  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns,  exten- 
sive milling  or  mining  operations,  and  as  such,  so  many  centres  of  population, 
must  1)0  referred  to  hereafter  in  the  recital  of  the  material  resoiurces  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  settlement — a  progress  enhanced  in 
many  instances  by  natural  advantages. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  terminate  at  Point  Wilson  and  Point  Partridge. 
Admiralty  inlet  lies  between  the  strait  and  Puget  sound,  and  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  the  narrows,  a  mile  in  width  and  about  four  and  a  half  miles  long, 
on  both  sides  of  which  are  high  perpendicular  bluffs,  the  northeast  terminus  of 
which  is  called  Point  Defiance,  which  has  been  reserved  for  fortifications.  In 
the  narrows  the  tide  nras  with  great  velocity,  and  a  reference  to  the  map  exhib- 
iting this  narrow  channel  or  daUes  through  which  this  vast  body  of  water  flows 
and  reflows  twice  every  24  hours,  will  readily  account  for  that  fact. 

Rivers  Emptying  into  Puget  Sound. — Adopting  the  vernacular  of  the 
country,  and  ascribing  the  name  Puget  sound  to  this  Mediterranean  of  tlie  north 
Paciflc,  we  will  commence  on  the  east  shore,  at  the  northern  boundary,  and  follow 
round. 

The  Lummi  river  rises  in  the  Cascade  range,  northeast  of  Mount  Baker,  and 
flowing  in  a  southwest  direction  receives  the  Nook-sack  fix)m  the  southeast,  and 
empties  into  Bellingham  bay.  It  is  a  large,  deep  and  rapid  river.  Mucli  excel- 
lent agricultural  and  grazing  lands  border  both  of  those  streams,  and  settlements 
to  a  very  limited  extent  have  been  commenced.  On  these  streams  the  color  can 
be  obtained  anywhere,  but  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nook-sack  coarse  gold  has 
been  found,  some  specimens  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  dense  under- 
growth in  the  river  bottoms,  but  more  probably  the  disgust  following  the  Fi*azer 
river  excitement,  has  created  that  apathy  among  the  citizens  of  Whatcom  which 
has  heretofore  prevented  a  thorough  prospect  from  being  made. 

The  small  river  or  creek,  Whatcom,  gives  name  to  the  town  through  which  it 
passes.  It  afEbrds  excellent  water  power,  and  at  its  month  is  located  the  saw-mill 
of  Mr.  Henry  Reeder,  now  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  that  county. 

Next  south  is  the  Swinamish,  rising  in  the  Cascades  and  emptying  into  Belling- 
ham bay.  The  Swinamish  is  more  properly  a  pass  connecting  two  parts  of  the 
channel.     Next  south  is  the  Skagit  river,  rising  in  the  Cascade  range,  north  of 
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the  49tli  parallel,  and  emptying  into  Port  Susan  by  several  mouths.  For  some 
six  niiles  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  large  drifts  of  logs,  the  colldfction  of 
years,  above  which  it  can  be  navigated  some  50  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Skagit 
has  i^ready  become  noted  for  its  extensive  and  rich  agricultural  lands.  A  few 
settlers  have  already  taken  claims.  The  timber  consists  of  cedar,  spruce,  fir, 
&c.,  upon  the  uplands,  and  alder,  maple,  and  Cottonwood  in  the  bottoms.  With 
little  expense  the  drifts  at  its  mouth  could  be  removed,  and  a  fine  valley  extend- 
ing some  60  miles  into  the  interior,  affording  excellent  farms  for  many,  would 
be  opened  to  settlement. 

The  Stit-a-quamish  also  empties  into  Port  Susan.  The  timber  which  skirts 
its  banks  is  very  valuable.  Traces  indicate  the  presence  of  extensive  coal  beds 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  No  attempt,  nowever,  has  yet  been  made 
to  develop  them.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  obstructed  vnth  timber  drifts, 
which  removed,  navigation  for  scows,  rafts,  or  boats  of  light  draught  could  be 
secured  for  25  miles.  One  or  two  inconsiderable  streams  How  southeast  into  the 
sound,  when  we  come  to  the  Snohomish,  which  empties  abreast  the  south  end 
of  Whidby's  island.^  About  18  miles  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  conflnent 
streams,  the  north  being  called  the  Sky-wamiah^  sdcI  die  wath  fork  the  Sao- 
qualmie.  At  the  mouth  of  thft  BnobomisB  are  extensive  cranberry  marshes. 
Like  most  of  the  rivememptyfng  into  the  sound,  tide  flats  stretch  for  considerable 
distance  acioiv  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  permeated  by  numerous  channels.  At 
ygki  watbr  there  is  no  difficulty  of  entrance,  but  when  the  tide  is  out  the  channel 
must  be  strictly  followed.  After  entering  the  river  the  banks  become  higher. 
During  the  annual  freshet  its  highest  banks  are  subject  to  overflow.  The  aver- 
age width  of  this  stream  is  about  90  yards,  with  tolerable  deep  water.  On  this 
river  and  both  of  its  confluents  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  first-rate  agricultural 
land.*    An  intelligent  visitor  writes : 

There  are  in  some  places  largpe  tracts  of  land,  with  scarcely  a  stick  of  timber  standing, 
possessing  a  soil  as  rich  as  anj  farmer  coald  desire,  >vhile  the  rich  bottom  lands,  covered 
with  a  light  growth  of  vine  maple  and  alder,  appear  to  say,  **  come  and  till  me,  and  yoa 
shall  be  well  rewarded."  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  country  watered 
by  the  Snohomish  and  Snoqoalmie  will  at  no  distant  day  bo  thickly  settled  by  those  who 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  labor. 

The  Snohomish  and  Snoquabnie  are  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
at  all  stages  of  water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  falls  on  the  latter  river.  The 
falls  of  Snoqualmie  are  about  35  miles  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
the  Snohomish.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  water  the  width  of  the  falls  will  hardly 
exceed  10  yards,  but  when  the  river  is  full  it  amplifies  to  about  75  yards.  By 
recent  measurement  of  General  Tilton,  chief  engineer  Pacific  division  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  the  perpendicular  descent  is  270  feet.  Beyond  the  falls  are 
several  rich  prairies  of  conmdemble  extent.  Following  the  headwaters  of  this 
interesting  river,  wo  approach  the  Snoqualmie  pass.  Following  the  north  con- 
fluent of  the  Snohomish,  (the  Skywamish,)  we  find  Gady's  pass,  pronounced  by 
several  explorers  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  neighbor,  the  Snoqnaimte  pass. 

The  next  river  of  note  is  the  Dwamish,  entering  the  bay  of  that  name, 
(sometimes  called  Elliott's  bay,)  on  which  the  flourishing  town  of  Seattle  is 
located.  The  Dwamish  has  two  principal  confluents,  Wliite  and  Green  rivers, 
l)oth  of  which  have  historic  impoitance  iix>m  being  the  headquarters  of  the  hos- 
tile bands  of  Indians  in  the  war  of  1855-'56.  liie  flourishing  settlement  npon 
the  former  was  for  a  time  wiped  out  after  the  horrible  massacre  of  October  28, 
1855,  in  which  11  unoflending  white  settlers,  men,  w*omen,  and  children,  were 
surprised  at  early  dawn,  murdered,  and  their  bodies  shockingly  mutilated.  The 
savages  earned  off  such  property  as  was  valuable,  and  then  wantonly  burned 
the  remainder,  together  with  the  dwellings.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  burned, 
and  othera  were  thrown  into  the  wells. 

Lake  Dwamish,  or  Lake  Washington,  lies  back  of  the  town  of  Seattle.    Its 
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outlet^  about  four  and  a  half  miles  loug,  called  Black  river,  empties  into  the 
Dwamish  river.  Black  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  receives  the 
waters  of  Cedar  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Snoqualmie.  The  Cedar  River  pass,  now 
called  the  Yakima  pass,  was  long  confounded  with  the  Snoqualmie  pass,  (from 
which  it  .is  between  five  and  seven  miles  distant,)  from  the  fact  that  it  was  tra- 
versed by  Snoqualmie  Indians.  Following  the  north  tributaries  of  the  White 
river  to  their  source,  a  short  distance  brings  us  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Na- 
chess,  a  tributary  of  the  Yakima.  The  valleys  of  these  two  streams  are  the 
depression  to  which  the  name  of  Nachess  pass  has  been  given,  over  which  the 
military  road  was  constructed  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Arnold,  United  States 
army,  from  Fort  Walla- Walla  to  Fort  Steilacoonu  An  extensive  and  rich  agri- 
cultural region  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  all  these  rivers,  and  is  fast  filling  with 
settlers.  Inland  navigation  to  the  extent  of  30  miles  is  afforded  bv  the  Dwam- 
ish and  White  rivers,  the  tide  extending  up  the  former  some  14  miles.  On  the 
Black  river  a  vein  of  coal  was  opened  and  worked  by  the  late  Dr.  Bigclow,  and 
a  cargo  shipped  to  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1854.  • 

The  Puyallnp  river  rises  north  of  Mount  Ranier,  runs  northeasterly,  and 
empties  into  Commencement  bay.  It  is  a  fine  stream,  and  by  the  removal  of 
two  or  three  drifts  would  be  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stuck,  which  empties  into  it.  At  its  mouth  (Commencement  bay) 
there  is  an  excellent  harbor,  where  shipping  can  load  with  hay,  produce,  or  lum- 
ber. The  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and  Stuck  afford  a  large  quantity  of  good 
agricultural  land.  The  soil  in  the  river  bottoms  is  generally  very  g^iQd,  much 
ot  it  first  rate.  There  is  considerable  prairie  in  the  vicinity,  but  mostly  oconpM 
by  settlei*8.  The  bottoms  are  thinly  timbered  with  maple,  ash,  balm,  willow, 
&c.,  and  easily  cleared.  These  lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  even  com  has  succeeded  well.  Vegetables  attain  an  enormous  size.  The 
highlands  are  generally  rolling  and  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  several 
tributaries  of  the  Puyallup  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  excellent  water- 
power.  Although  this  valley  is  covered  by  the  claim  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agri- 
cultural Company,  that  circumstance  has  not  deterred  American  settlers  from 
occupying  and  improving  it. 

The  Nisqnally  river  rises  south  of  Mount  Ranier,  and  at  its  mouth  is  the  site 
of  Fort  Nisqually,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  That  company,  under 
the  treaty-recognized  cUias  of  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  claim  along 
the  shores  of  Puget  sound  from  Nisqually  river  to  Puyallup  river,  back  to  the 
Cascade  mountains,  amounting  to  261  square  miles,  or  167,040  acres.  The 
prairies  in  the  vicinity  are  called  the  Nisqually  plains,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
valuable  for  pasturage.  The  best  portions  have  been  taken  as  claims  by  Amer- 
ican settlers,  who  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  a  corporation  without  a  charter, 
or  a  claim  to  land  based  upon  neither  occupancy,  purchase,  nor  possession,  except 
in  the  few  spots  dotted  here  and  there  formerly  occupied  by  their  herdsmen  or 
farmers,  where  but  little  improvement  or  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  In 
fact,  but  a  tinflin^  portion  was  ever  used,  even  as  a  range  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  It  is  well  woithy  of  remark  that  just  before  the  ti*eaty  of  June  15, 1846, 
Oregi»n  then  being  jointly  occupied,  under  the  treaty  of  1827,  by  American  set- 
tlers and  the  numerous  establishments  of  the  Hudsou^s  Bay  Company,  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  latter  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  former  in  the  support  of  tlie 
provisional  government  of  Oregon,  provided  the  company  could  bo  secured  in 
their  occupancy  of  lands  at  tlieir  several  posts.  To  effect  this,  a  section  called 
the  ''partnership  section"  was  inoorporatea  into  the  land  law  and  made  a  part 
of  the  compact  or  constitution.  This  compact  was  ratified  by  the  residents  of 
Oregon  (British  and  American)  July  5, 1845.  Under  its  provisions  the  company 
recorded  their  chum  at  Nisqually  as  containing  17  sections,  or  10,880  acres. 
And  vet  under  the  treaty,  ratified  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  at  which  they 
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themselves  designated  the  extent  of  that  tract,  they  now  assert  a  claim  to  having 
occupied  167,040  acres. 

Next  is  the  Des  Chutes  river,  which  empties  into  Budd's  inlet,  the  extreme 
head  of  Puget  sound,  about  two  miles  from  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Its  mouth,  named  Tumwater,  is  not  only  notable  for  its  extensive  and 
valuable  water-power,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  here  Colonel  M.  T.  Simmons, 
the  pioneer  American  settler  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  located  his  claim  in  the 
fall  of  1845. 

Several  small  streams  empty  into  the  west  side  of  the  sound,  but  the  first 
river  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Skokomish,  which  empties  into  the  elbow  of  Hood'S 
canal,  28  miles  northwest  of  Olympia.  This  river  is  formed  by  two  confluents 
called  the  North  and  South  forks,  taking  their  rise  in  the  Coast  range  of  moun- 
tains and  coming  together  about  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  main  river. 
Upon  removing  the  customary  obstruction  of  collected  driftwood,  the  main  stream 
is  navigable  its  entire  length.  The  Skokomish  valley  varies  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width,  with  a  soil  equal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in  the  western  States. 
The  growth  in  the  bottoms  consists  of  alder  and  vine  maple.  Union  City  has  been 
startled  near  the  mouth,  and  several  claims  have  been  taken.  A  great  quantity 
of  very  desirable  land  is  still  vacant.  Information  derived  fix)m  surveying  par- 
ties justifies  the  statement  that  the  land  upon  the  forks  is  similar  to  that  upon 
the  river.  The  average  yield  to  the  acre  in  this  valley  is  as  follows :  Potatoes, 
600  bushels  ;  wheat,  40  bushels ;  peas,  60  bushels ;  timothy  hay,  five  tons ;  oats, 
70  bushels. 

Into  Hood's  canal,  at  different  points,  from  5  to  30  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Skokomish,  several  streams  empty,  the  valleys  of  which  are  marked  by  the 
same  general  features  as  that  of  the  Skokomish.  The  good  lands  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  such  extensive  bodies  as  to  invite  large  settlement. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  the  strait  of  Fuca  several  streams  empty,  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  Coast  range  of  mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
Dungeness  and  Elwha,  the  valleys  of  both  of  which  are  fine  agricultural  lands. 
The  former  is  fully  settled,  and  several  farms  have  been  taken  upon  the  latter. 

Rivers  and  Bays  on  the  Pacitic  Coast. — Passing  down  the  coast  from 
Cape  Flattery,  at  the  distance  of  28  miles  is  the  mouth  of  the  Quillehute  river. 
It  varies  in  width  from  50  to  200  yards,  and  in  depth  from  8  to  12  feet.  Rapids 
occur  at  the  distance  of  three  or  foiur  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  canoes  ascend  for 
many  miles.  Four  or  five  miles  back  from  the  river  is  the  Cammas  prairie,  five 
miles  long  and  about  three-foiuths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  country  is  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  cultivation,  and  there  is  but  one  sharp  hill  to  interfere  w^ith  open- 
ing a  good  road  from  the  valley  of  this  river  to  the  straits  of  Fuca.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Southerner 
(the  old  Isthmus)  was  wrecked  December  24,  1854.  During  the  present  sum- 
mer D.  F.  Brownfield  and  several  others,  cutting  out  a  trail  from  the  river  to 
the  straits,  while  following  one  of  the  small  tributary  streams  of  the  Quille- 
hute, discovered  a  ledge  of  rock  indicating  the  presence  of  silver.  Specimens 
of  the  rock,  in  an  imperfect  assay  made  by  Dr.  Albert  Eggers,  of  Olympia, 
showed  gold  and  iron,  the  former  amounting  to  $9  per  ton.  In  other  specimens, 
tested  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  Port  Townsend,  traces  (rf  silver  were  apparent.  Mr. 
Brownfield,  who  went  through  from  the  straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  describes 
the  region  west  of  the  Olympic  range  as  generally  level,  extremely  fertile,  and 
interspersed  with  prairies  cont^ning  from  500  to  2,500  acres.  The  bottom  lands 
of  the  Quillehute  aio  not  only  extensive  but  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Quennilt  river,  a  small  stream  which  heads  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast 
range,  empties  into  the  ocean  about  four  miles  north  of  Point  Grenville.  In  its 
vicinity  aie  the  Indians  whose  tribal  name  is  ascribe<l  to  it,  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  this  coast  for  hostility  to  the  whites.  Such  names  as  Destruction 
Island  and  Ponta  de  Martires,  designating  localities  in  this  vicinity,  are  the  tea- 
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timonials  of  their  perfidious  crnelty,  the  evidence  of  their  original  character. 
This  river  gives  name  to  a  variety  of  salmon,  as  yet  not  found  in  any  other 
locality.  They  are  short,  thick,  and  very  fat,  and  are  the  most  delicioos  variety 
of  the  nnmeroos  family  of  salmonidce  which  abound  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
Territory. 

There  are  several  other  small  streams  rising  in  the  Coast  range,  and  generally 
flowing  southwest,  empty  into  this  portion  of  the  coast.  But  nothing  is  reliably 
known  of  this  section  of  the  country  after  leaving  the  coast. 

Gray's  Harbor  and  the  Valley  Watered  by  the  Chehalis  and  its 
Tributarirs. — Gray's  harbor,  discovered  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
in  the  ship  Columbia,  May  7,  1792,  and  by  him  named  Bulfinch  harbor,  is  a  tri- 
angular-shaped bay  with  base  toward  the  ocean,  and  the  apex  receiving  the  Che- 
halis river.  Its  south  point  of  entrance  is  called  Chehalis  Point  j  Point  Brown, 
the  north  cape,  received  that  name  from  Lieutenant  Whidby,  of  the  Vancouver 
expedition.  A  bank  extends  across  the  entrance,  with  a  passage  about  three- 
foiulhs  of  a  mile  wide,  can-ying  from  5  to  11  fathoms  of  water.  Outside  the 
bank  is  another  narrow  bar,  with  some  three  fathoms  of  water.  From  this  point 
the  depth  increases  toward  the  east,  the  deepest  water  being  between  the  points 
of  entrance.  The  bay  is  siurounded  by  mud  flats,  bare  at  low  water.  The  mouth 
of  the  Chehalis  nearly  due  east  of  the  entrance  is  distant  about  12  miles  from 
Point  Brown.  The  greatest  width  of  the  bay  north  and  south  is  15  miles,  and 
its  area  is  about  150  square  miles.  Competent  judges  have  pronounced  this  har- 
l>or  equal  in  every  respect  to  Boston  harbor.  The  Um-tulup,  Hokium,  and  other 
small  streams  empty  directly  into  the  bay.  The  main  river,  however,  is  the 
Chehalis,  which  rises  in  the  Cascade  i:nountains,  not  far  north  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  flows 
northerly  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  takes  almost  a  due  westerly  course, 
receiving  a  branch  from  the  Boisfort  hills,  and  finds  its  way  into  Gray's  harbor. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Satsop,  Wynoochee,  Westican,  John's,  Black, 
Skookum-cliuck,  and  Newaukum.  This  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
body  of  agricultural  land  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Indeed,  Chehalis  and 
Lewis  counties,  and  the  portion  of  Thiu*gton  drained  by  these  streams,  may  be 
pronounced  the  garden  spot  of  Washington  Tenitory.  The  valley  varies  in 
breadth  from  15  to  50  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop  through  to  Hood's 
canal,  closed  in  by  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Coast  range,  there  is  a  beautiful  open 
valley  some  14  or  15  miles  wide.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  from  the  Chehalis 
to  the  head  of  the  sound  and  the  head  of  Hood's  canal  is  well  adapted  to  farm- 
ing purposes.  Prairie  land  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres  suited  for  grazing  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  harbor,  and  the  rich  bottoms  skirting  all  these  streams, 
covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  alder,  maple,  &c.,  so  easily  cleared,  would  fur- 
nish first-class  farms  for  a  vast  number  of  settlers. 

Tlie  travel  from  Olympia  to  Chehalis  Point  has  heretofore  been  by  a  road  to 
the  "  block -house  "  on  the  Chehalis  river,  GO  miles  east  of  the  point,  and  thence 
down  the  river  in  canoes,  the  total  distance  being  about  90  miles.  From  the 
month  of  the  Satsop,  (40  miles  from  Chehalis  Point,)  a  road  of  30  miles  in  length 
has  just  been  opened,  securing  direct  communication  with  Olympia,  at  the  head 
of  the  sound.  The  Chehalis  is  navigable  at  all  tides,  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
or  small  river  steamers,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  W}Tiooche,  and  at  high  tide 
to  the  month  of  the  Satsop,  where  there  is  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  18  inches.  At 
the  lowest  water,  for  two  and  three  months  in  the  year,  shoal  places  might  obstruct 
navigation  ;  but  for  eight  months  no  difliculty  need  prevent  ascending  as  far  as 
Claquato,  where  the  territorial  road  between  Olympia  and  Monticello  crosses 
the  Chehalis  river.  The  Messrs.  Goft',  of  Claquato,  have  just  put  on  this  river  a 
good  light-draught  stem- wheel  boat,  and  they  express  the  assurance  that  they  can 
make  trips  most  of  the  year  to  Boisfort  prairie,  some  miles  above  Claquato.  All 
the  streams  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  many  varieties  of  edible  fish.     Elk 
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and  othei*  game,  large  and  small,  are  plentiftil.     Coal  has  t»eeii  discovered  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  al^  upon  several  of  the  tributary  streams. 

Shoalwater  Bay  and  the  Willopah  Valley. — From  Chehalis  Point, 
the  site  of  the  embryo  Chehalis  City,  a  splendid  beach  at  every  stage  of  the  tide 
aflTords  the  })e8t  of  roads  to  Toke  Point,  the  northern  cape  of  the  entrance  to 
Shoalwater  bav ;  distance  about  16  miles.  Alonij  this  road  a  continuous  tide 
prairie  appears,  constituted  almost  entirely  of  sand,  yet  yielding  the  most  excel- 
lent grass.  Shoalwater  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  is  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  Territory, 
separated  from  the  Columbia  river  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Toke  Point  lie> 
about  28  miles  north  of  Cape  Disappointment.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Toke 
Point  to  the  southern  cape,  (Leadbetter's  Point.)  Two  channels  with  middle 
sands  lying  between  afford  good  entrances,  the  north  one  being  a  good  beating 
channel.  The  ba}'  is  full  of  shoals  and  flats,  and  at  low  tide  alK>nt  half  its  areji 
is  bare  j  good  but  narrow  channels  run  throughout  its  extent,  worn  by  the  several 
streams  which  empty  into  it.  These  flats  are  covered  with  oysters,  w  hich  con- 
stitute the  chief  article  of  export.  Codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  arc  abundant. 
Several  varieties  of  salmon  are  also  found,  and  in  spring  large  shoals  of  small 
hemng  enter  the  bay.  The  annual  shipments  of  oystera  to  San  Francisco  is 
alK)ut  35,000  baskets ;  about  5,000  baskets  more  are  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  other  points  on  the  Columbia  river,  Mr.  George  Davidson,  in  bis  valaable 
"  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,^  thus  states  the  extent  of  this  bay  : 

The  arm  stretching'  soatbward  towaids  Baker'rt  bay  is  15  miles  long  from  Leadbetter^s 
Point,  with  an  average  width  of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half,  while  the  upper  portion  stretches 
to  the  northeast  for  nine  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Willopah  river,  reckoning  from  the  middle 
of  the  line  joining  Cape  Shoalwater  (Toke  Point)  and  Leadbetter  Point. 

The  same  authority,  speaking  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Leadbetter  Point, 
thus  describes  it : 

The  peninsula  is  a  long,  flat,  marshy,  and  sandy  plain,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  ef  the  sea,  and  covered,  like  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  with  a  dense  growth  of 
gigantic  forest  trees,  principally  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  with  a  few  specimens  of  maple,  ash, 
and  black  alder.    The  spruce  frequently  attains  a  diameter  of  eight  fybU 

Several  rivers  empty  into  this  bay,  among  which  are  the  PaluK,  Nasal,  and 
Willopah.  The  principal  one  is  the  Willopah,  in  the  valley  of  which  is  a  numerous 
and  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Territoiy.  This  river  enters  the  bay 
at  its  northeast  comer.  The  lower  river  is  bordered  with  tide  lands  which  are 
subject  to  overflow ;  the  uplands  are  well  adapted  to  grazing.  It  is  a  mile  wide 
at  its  mouth.  The  tides  extend  to  the  rapids,  17  miles  from  the  mouth.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  prairies  skirt  the  river  at  intervals,  and  the  bottom  is  a  rich 
deep  soil  of  a  clayey  character.  The  bottoms  are  covered  with  vine  maple  and 
alder,  and  extend  above  the  rapids  to  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  and  are  abom 
10  miles  in  width. 

The  Washington  Tributaries  to  the  Lower  Columbia. — The  mootb 
of  the  Columbia  is  now  reached.  An  extended  nc^ice  of  this  river  has  alreadv 
been  made,  and  the  reference  to  settlements  along  its  shores  will  necessarily 
exhibit  further  features  of  the  country  bordering  upon  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  a  particular  description  of  several 
of  which  will  be  omitted.  The  Cowlitz  river  being  a  pari  of  the  line  of  travel 
from  Columbia  river  to  Puget  sound,  deserves  particular  mention.  This  river 
having  its  source  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  between  Mounts  Ranier  and  St 
Helens,  runs  west,  then  south,  and  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  50  miles 
frcjm  its  mouth.  It  runs  the  whole  length  of  Cowlitz  county,  and  nearly  tlie 
whole  breadth  of  Lewis,  through  good  agricultural  land,  b<»th  pxairie  and  bottom. 
The  Cowlitz  farms,  the  Cowlitz  prairie,  and  the  Cowlitz  landing  are  familiar  «£ 
honsehold  words,  and  date  their  origin  long  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
American  settlement.     The  first  name  alludes  to  the  claim  of  the  prairie  by  the 
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Puget  Sound  Agricnltnral  Company,  and  the  area  for  wbicli  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  pay,  under  the  treaty  of  July  1, 1863,  with  Great  Britain,  is  3,572 
acres,  or  nearly  six  square  miles.  The  Americans,  however,  have  sqm\tted  ou 
this  claim,  until  the  occujmncy  of  the  company  has  been  reduced  to  75  acres. 
On  this  prauie  the  Catholics  established  a  missionary  station,  where  recently  a 
town  has  been  laid  out  in  acre  lots.  Here,  too,  was  the  site  of  the  old  Red  river 
settlement  of  Canadian  French,  introduced  in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  hinding  was  the  point  where  the  portage  com- 
menced, on  the  old  route  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  northern  establishments. 
To  that  point,  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  navigated  it  with 
batteaux  and  canoes,  which  were  cordelled  up  the  stream.  Along  the  eastern 
shore  were  two  trails,  one  used  at  low  and  the  other  at  high  stages  of  the  water. 
The  Cowlitz  river  is  still  a  link  in  the  chain  of  direct  communication  l»etwcen 
the  Coliuubia  river  and  Puget  sound.  It  is  a  large  rapid  stream,  at  high  stages 
of  water  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  above  the  old  landing,  and  for 
most  of  the  year  to  "  Pumphrey^s,"  about  24  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  steamers 
frequently  run.  A  boat  is  now  being  built,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  river  this 
fall,  to  run  from  Monticello  to  the  old  landing,  connecting  with  the  steamers  to 
Portland,  Oregon. 

In  Clarke  county  there  are  several  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Cath-la-poole  and  Washougal.  The  former,  made  by  two  forks 
respectively  rising  north  and  south  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  flows  nearly  west  and 
enters  the  Columbia  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  bold,  rapid  stream, 
running  about  30  yards  in  its  bed.  The  bottom  lands  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  river  are  wide,  but  narrow  as  they  approach  the  foot  hills  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  The  coimtry  is  well  timbered,  ooeaaionally  interspersed  with  small 
prairies  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  Washougal  empties  into  the  Columbia 
about  12  miles  above  Vancouver.  A  lai'ge  settlement,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
is  located  in  its  valley. 

The  Olympic  or  Coast  Bange  of  Mountains. — Among  tlie  natural 
features  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  must  not 
be  omitted.  They  are  located  in  the  northwest  peninsula,  between  Hood's  canal 
and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Mount  Olympus,  with  an  altitude  of  8,138  feet  as  esti- 
mated by  Wilkes,  is  a  snow-capped  peak,  and  may  be  seen  far  out  to  sea.  It 
gives  identity  to  the  chain,  and  the  name  Olympic  is  now  generally  applied  to 
this  range.  This  sierra,  for  it  c^onsists  of  several  peaks,  was  fli'st  seen  by  Pci*ez, 
in  1774,  who  nominated  it  La  Sierra  Santa  Rosalia.  Mearcssaw  it  in  1788,  and 
describes  it  under  the  name  which  he  gave  it,  of  Mount  Olympus.  Around  and 
from  the  base  of  this  main  sierra,  the  numerous  mountains  descend  to  hills  and 
spurs,  and  abruptly  terminate  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  ocean  in  low  perpendic- 
ular bluffs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  Black  Hills  near  Olympia  were  spurs 
of  the  Coast  range.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Parties  have  gone  through 
and  report  that  there  is  an  open  valley  of  at  least  15  miles  in  width,  separating 
these  two  ranges. 

Climate  of  Western  Washington. — The  climate  of  western  Washington 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  portion  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
The  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  no  winter  in  so  high  a  latitude  may  be  a 
matter  of  sorpiisew  Pioperly  speaking,  however,  there  are  but  two  seasons,  the 
dry  and  the  rainy.  The  grades  of  temperature  and  the  accompaniments  which 
in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  ascribe  the  features  and  title  to  the  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  are  hero  in  great  measure  obliterated, 
or  at  least  so  dimly  marked  that  the  seasons  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other, 
and  lose  their  distinctive  line  of  division.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  three  winter 
moatha  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice,  the  grass  growing  meanwhile.  In  Feb- 
roary,  the  wwitber  may  occur  mild  and  geniid  as  May,  to  be  succeeded  in  March 
or  April  with  our  coldest  weather.    In  July  and  August,  days  in  some  portions 
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of  which  the  maximum  temperature  will  reach  90^  or  100%  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  cold  nights,  occasionally  accompanied  by  heavy  frost.  The  rainy 
season  proper  begins  late  in  October  or  early  in  November,  and  may  be  said  to 
continue  till  the  ensuing  April.  It  frequently  happens  after  the  first  rains 
that  weeks  of  weather  similar  to  Indian  summer  occur,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one 
or  other  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March  does  not  prove  continu- 
ously mild  and  clear.  The  summers  of  this  Territory  are  unsmpassed  in  the 
world.  While  many  days  are  exceedingly  warm,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and 
refreshing,  as  if  specially  intended  for  wholesome  sleeping.  In  the  winter  montk^ 
six  in  number,  rains  prevail.  No  disappointment  should  be  felt  if  falling  weather 
occurred  some  part  of  each  24  hours,  and  yet  manv  bi-ight  sunshiny  days  relieve 
the  long-KM>ntinued  rainy  season  of  Washington  Territory.  Of  the  16  wint<?re 
passed  in  this  Territory,  the  writer  has  known  but  three  so  severe  as  to  render  it 
essential  to  house  and  feed  stock.  The  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  such  acts  of 
providence,  and  they  lose  but  little  of  their  small  wealth  from  exposure  or  cold. 
Rose  bushes  generally  have  proved  an  evergreen,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1860»-'61,  the  hermosa  continued  to  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the  writer  till  the 
2Ml  of  January.  Such  weather  is  by  no  means  axiomatic,  and  an  improvident 
fieuTuer  may  lose  his  stock  if  means  of  shelter  and  food  be  not  attainable.  Those 
who  have  followed  stock-raising  most  successfully  provide  from  two  to  three 
months'  feed  as  a  general  rule.  While  it  may  not  be  essential,  surely  ''it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  on  hand.^  An  average  of  from  7  to  10  days  of  freexing 
weather  may  be  looked  for  with  moderate  certainty,  when  ice  may  bo  formed 
sufficiently  thick  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  Under  most  favoring  circumstances, 
a  small  pond  entirely  protected  from  the  wind,  or  the  action  of  the  sun,  may  be 
frozen  tight  enough  to  permit  a  day  or  two  of  skating  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons. Parties  fond  of  sleighing  consider  themselves  especially  favored  if  they 
are  afforded  a  season  of  from  three  days  to  a  week's  duration. 

From  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  the  fol- 
lowing will  demonstrate  the  above  statements.  The  reason  for  adopting  this 
year  is  simply  because  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
winter  months  comports  with  the  register  furnished  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  used  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  in  his  recent  exhaustive  speech  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  of  Russian  America.  In  the  register  used  by  him,  the  mean  of 
the  winter  months  for  a  series  of  years  amounted  to  39^  38^  In  the  year  adopted 
the  mean  temperature  is  30°  70^. 

Mean  temperature  at  Fort  Steilacoontf  Washington  Territory,  (latitude  47*  07^ 
/or  the  six  months  regarded  as  the  rainy  season,  or  winter ^  togetJter  with  the 
amount  qf  rain  and  snow,  and  tlie  number  qf frosts  in  each  month. 
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Incka 

6.93 
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4.42 


8.69 


7.57 


3.88 


Bftmarki. 


Hoar  frost,  three  timei.    Frost,  once. 
Hoar  frovt,  twice.    One  strong  frost. 
H  inch  snow,  23d,  morning.      Hoar  frost,  thres; 
frost,  one;  hard  frost,  four  timet. 

21  inches  snow.    Ice,  U  Inch,  (4th.)     Anow  Utter 

part  of  10th;  2|  inches  snnriae  lltb.aad  atlntenrals 

thatdajr.  Snow  showers  on  12tli.  Six  dajs  wlthost 

frost. 
1st,  i  Inch  incrw.    Showers  of  snow  on  lOlk.    \  bek 

on  11th.    Snow  on  14th.    Hard  frtwt,  four  tiaiss. 

Hoar  frosi,  twice. 
Light  showers  of  snow  on  lOth.    Showen  of  b^  asd 

snow  on  39ih.    Two  hoar  frosts  and  ona  lurd  fhMt 

in  month. 
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Mean  temperature  at  Fort  Steilcoom,  by  months^  for  four  years. 

M«>an  of  four  yeari :  Janoary,  38°.  1 ;  February,  40®.  7 ;  Marcb.  AV>.  8 ;  April,  48°.  6;  May,  56°.  6 ;  June,  6l«>.  1: 
July.  640.9;  August,  64°.  0;  September,  56o  9 ;  October,  52<^.  6 ;  November,  46°.  2:  Deoember,  38^.  3;  for 
year,  50°.  H;  tbrve  winter  monthH,  .19^.  a 

On  page  159  of  Davidson's  "Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  will  be  foond  a 
series  of  meteorological  observations  onthePnget  sound,  for  the  years  1855-6-7, 
of  the  summer  months.     Those  of  1857  present  the  following  results : 
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Inckevlnthea 
0.92     0.79 


.62 
.44 


1.19 
0.01 


.46     0.08 
.73     0.70 


.65 


a  74 


(Appended  below  said  reginter.) 


Oreatest  ranee  of  tenperatnre 

during  the  above  period, 63^. 

Qreatett  ranfe  of  barometer 
from  May  12  to  October 
13,  00.79  inch. 

A  dry  tteafon.  and  marked  by 
a  week  of  remarkably  hot 
weather  at  the  close  of  May 
and  the  beffaiiny  of  June. 


Mr.  Davidson  then  remarks:  "The  cerealia  generally  grows  well,  but  the 
climate  is  too  cold  for  maize.  During  the  winter  a  great  amount  of  rain  falls — 
as  much  as  60  inches  j  and  heavy  weather  prevails  principally  from  the  south- 
ward.    It  is  never  cold  enough  to  fonn  thicK,  clear,  solid  ice." 

In  the  ^vinter  of  1866-7,  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  brig  R.  H. 
Fauntleroy  was  ordered  to  remain  here  during  the  winter  with  the  idea  of  testing 
whether  winter  work  was  practicable,  and  to  be  on  the  station  at  the  earliest 
oi>ening  of  the  season.  To  test  the  propriety  of  such  order,  a  meteorological 
register  was  kept  to  show  the  number  of  days  when  work  could  not  be  done. 
3Ir.  J.  S.  Lawson,  in  charge  of  the  work,  has  kindly  funiished  an  abstract. 
It  shows  that  not  much  may  be  effected  by  keeping  a  full  crew  oh  duty,  but  it 
proves  still  more  the  mildness  of  a  Puget  sound  winter,  and  how  exempt  this 
climate  is  from  fogs. 

Abstract  of  meteorological  register  United  States  surveying  brig  It.  H.  Fauntleroy^ 

November,  1866,  to  April ,  1867,  inclusive. 

(Most  of  these  observtitions  were  taken  at  Olympia.) 


Month. 

Clear 
days. 

Stormy  dayi. 

Amount 
of  min. 

Rain. 

Fog  or 

mint. 

Knvi^mbf^  ..........••.•..«•.••.•••>•••-••••••••••••••••••••--••••••. 

2 
3 

7 

2 

22 

22 

95 
25 

18 

24 

8 

8 

3 
3 

2 
2 
1 
0 

Inckt*. 
9,892 

T|Mtf»«4mhf*r       - ........  .......••...•••••••«**■•■••■••  •■•«•■  •• 

8,260 

JTHDUurv  *  .....•....•.•••••....•••«••«••••••••--••••-••«••••••••••••. 

7,  .')0r» 

I»Vb  uarv    ..  ...•••..•.••  ••.•..••.•.••••.....••••••••.•••••••.••••••. 

5,IHT 

March      

O.Prio 

Anril               

2, 371 

*  Snow  on  four  dayt. 
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That  admirable  document,  tlie  speech  of  Senator  Sumner,  on  Russian  America, 
explains  the  phenomenon,  why  Washington  Territory  is  gifted  with  a  climate 
80  much  milder  in  winter  than  places  of  much  lower  latitude  in  Europe  or  tlic 
Atlantic  States.  His  remarks  were  applied  to  Sitka,  in  latitude  57®  03'.  With 
how  much  more  force  may  they  be  applied  to  western  Washington,  with  the 
Cascade  mountains  as  a  natural  wall  eflectually  barring  out  the  cold  bleak  winds 
from  the  frozen  northeast,  and  confining  the  more  denial  warm  currents  of  air 
and  ocean  which  the  distinguished  senator  so  beautifully  describes  in  the  following 
exti^act : 

All  this  is  now  explained  bj  certain  known  forces  in  nature.  Of  these  the  ino«t  impoitaBt 
is  a  thermal  current  in  the  Pacific,  corresponding  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
latter  having  its  origin  in  the  heate<]  waters  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  flows  as  a  river  throns^h 
the  ocean  northward,  encircling  England,  bathing  Norway,  and  wanning  all  within  its 
influence.  A  similar  stream  in  the  Puciiic,  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  carieot,  having 
its  origin  under  the  equator  near  the  Philippines  and  the  Malaccas,  amid  no  common  heats, 
after  washing  the  ancient  empire  of  Japan,  sweeps  northward  until  forming  two  branches: 
one  moves  onward  to  Behring*s  straits,  and  the  other  bends  eastward  along  the  Alentian 
islands,  and  then  southward  along  the  coast  of  Sitka,  Oregon,  and  California.  Geographers 
have  described  this  "heater,"  which  in  the  lower  latitude  is  as  high  as  dJ<=^  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  even  far  to  the  north  it  is  as  high  as  50^.  A  chart  now  before  me  in  Findlay's  Pacific 
Ocean  Directory  portrays  itn  course,  as  it  warms  so  manv  islands  and  such  an  extent  of 
coast.  An  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  Lieutenant  Bent,  in  a  paper  before  the  Geo> 
graphical  Societv  of  New  York,  while  exhibiting  the  influence  of  this  current  in  mitigating 
the  climate  of  the  northwest  coast,  mentions  that  vessels  on  the  Asiatic  side,  becoming 
unwieldy  with  accuniulations  of  ice  on  the  hull  and  rigjjing,  run  over  to  the  higher  latitude 
on  the  American  side  and  **thaw  out.**  But  the  tep:d  waters  which  melt  the  ice  on  a 
vessel  must  change  the  atmosphere  wherever  they  flow. 

I  hope  you  will  not  regard  the  illustration  as  too  familiar,  if  I  remind  yon  that  in  the 
economy  of  a  household  pipes  of  hot  water  are  sometimes  employed  in  tempering  the  atmo- 
sphere by  hoat  carried  from  below  to  rooms  above.  In  the  economy  of  nature  these  thermal 
currents  are  only  pipes  of  hot  water,  modifying  the  climate  of  continents  by  carrying  beat 
from  the  warm  cisterns  of  the  south  into  the  most  distant  places  of  the  north.  So  also  there 
are  sometimes  pipes  of  hot  air,  having  a  similar  purpose,  and  these,  too,  are  found  in  this 
rt-gion.  Every  ocean  wind,  from  every  quarter,  as  it  traverses  the  stream  of  beat,  takes  up 
the  warmth  and  carries  it  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  oceanic  current  is  re-enforced  by  an  aerial 
current  of  constant  influence. 

But  these  forces  are  aided  essentially  by  the  conflguration  of  the  northwest  coast,  with  a 
lofty  nnd  impenetrable  barricade  of  mountains,  by  which  its  islands  and  harbors  are  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  of  the  north.    Occupying  the  Aleutain  islands,  traversing  the  peniBsula 
of  Alaska,  and  running  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean  to  the  latitude  of  54^  40',  this  moun- 
tain  ridge  is  a  climatic  division,  or,  according  to  a  German  geographer,  a  **  climatic  shed," 
such  as  perhaps  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.    Here  are  Alps,  some  of  them  volcanic, 
with  Mount  St.  Klias  higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  standing  on  guard  againat  the  Arctic  Circle. 
So  it  seems  even  without  the  aid  of  science.     Here  is  a  dike  between  the  icy  waters  of 
Behring  sea  and  the  milder  southern  ocean.   Here  is  a  partition  between  the  treeless  northerly 
coast  and  the  wooded  coast  of  the  Kenanians  and  Koloschians.    Here  is  a  fence  which  sepa- 
rates the  animal  kingdom  of  this  region,  leaving  on  one  side  the  walrus  and  ioe  fox  from  the 
Frozen  ocean,  and  on  the  other  side  the  humming  bird  from  the  tropics.     I  simply  repest 
the  statements  of  geography.    And  now. you  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  by  this  configura* 
tioH  the  thermal  currents  of  ocean  and  air  are  left  to  exercise  all  their  climatic  power.   ( Vid«, 
p.  29.) 

George  Davidson,  who  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  whose  works  have 
been  consulted  in  preparing  the  foregoing  memoir,  thus  briefly  but  comprehen- 
sively gives  his  view  of  the  coast  division  of  Washington  Territory  : 

Washington  Territory  has  a  climate  excelled  only  by  that  of  California.  We  know  not 
where  to  point  to  such  a  ramification  of  inland  navigation,  save  in  the  Britii^h  possessions  to 
the  northward.  For  depth  of  water,  boldness  of  approaches,  freedom  from  hidden  dangers, 
and  the  immeasurable  sea  of  gigantic  timbor  coming  down  to  the  very  shores,  these  waicrs 
are  unsurpassed,  unapproachable. 


II.  Central  Washington. — The  secx)nd  natural  di\nsion  of  Washington 
Territory  lies  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  Columbia  river,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  The  following  extract  from  the  geographical 
memoir  embodied  \u  l\io  "  xiaxtalwe  and  final  report  of  explorations  for  a  route 
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iiilroad,  noftr  the  47th  and  49th  pamllels  of  north  latitude  fntm  St. 
M)und,"  by  the  lal*  Governor  Stevens,  dutrum  tt  venerabile  nomtn, 
■  the  l>i«l  idea  of  the  remaintn|;  geogrnphia  featoraB  of  this  inteivsting 


I  t'l  tbe  country  \yiiiK  belirecn  the  train  ColDinb!ii  nnd  the  CniCBde  mouiitaiDt. 
■--iirj  to  dMcritie  with  Booie  pftTticiilarilj  tbe  vutons  Mrmou  and  iheic  teveral 
i>  All  'u'o  ^s  main  Columbia.  A  fcluice  at  Ihe  map  sbowa  tliat  ibe  general 
i.  ^ni'aiiiii  it  very  much  lo  the  south,  and  between  them  nte  geaeiEitly  to  bo 
iiiijrHiu  spun  which  run  lo  Iho  Columbia  itwif.  overhaaginic  it  many  hundred 
-r  riiiiaiderKble  rivers  are  the  Yakima,  nilh  iu  Pisko,  il«  AMhtiam,  its  Nachest, 
i:.|  iiilier  tributaries. 

ii~<'  ui  Wenachee  river,  Lake  Chelan  and  the  Chelan  river,  the  Hcthoir  river 
k  line  river  nukf  be  described  as  follows:  The  Vakim*  risae  in  the  vii'inity  of 
l,<  <,'a»'ade  range,  latiiude  47°  15',  from  several  lai^  and  heauliful  Ultc*,  and 
i:lI  I'ourse  Co  ihe  south  Bant,  runs  for  lliO  miles  lo  its  cimSuence  with  IheCalum- 
'  I-'-  \Xt'.  For'J5  miles  down  Ibe  stream  iu  valley  is  only  from  half  a  inile  to  a 
>  111  II  widena  out  in  Ketulas  plain,  which  is  JO  or  1&  miles  wide,  Ibe  river  tbero 
>'.  I'lc'.  and  about  ihcee  in  deolh.  but  very  rapid.  Below  ihia  plaiu  the  river 
\'.:\  Iij  the  south,  tlutil  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pisko;  then  turns  aguiu 
[~  mouth.  BetweeD  Iho  Koielas  and  Atahnam,  for  30  mriva  the  hills  ngaiu 
Ik  vnllcy,  but  below  that  il  again  widens  out  lo  6  or  ID  miles,  with  uituieruiis 
[i,ii>!;  ifae  hills.  On  the  west  aide,  opposite  Kelelaa  plain,  three  stieiims,  Ihe 
ii|rt<  num.  and  tVeuHss.  rise  among  the  hills  separating  the  main  Yahim»  froi 
iiii:.'li,  the  Nai^liess,  Thi-se  ntioams  are  from  15  lo'Al  miles  long,  and  run  tb  rough 
ti  <  vulleys.  T)>e  Nauhees  rUta  in  the  vicinity  of  tbu  Nacliens  Pa.'>«,  and  nin- 
iLilIrl  to  the  Yakima  at  a  distauce  uf  from  |:>lo-Jt)  miles,  joins  it  after  flowing 
<.  It  has  a  valley  from  hall  a  mile  lo  four  miles  in  nidth.  Tbe  Aliihnaiii  rises 
.  iiiith  ol  it,  and  runs  in  a  more  easterly  course,  cmptj'iag  ahout  II)  miles  below; 
inlIIvC  than  that  uf  the  NachesB,  but  fertile.  Tbe  Pink u  rises  nmont;  Ihe  hills 
.A'liiiiiB,  and  in  sizo  Btid  character  resembles  tbe  Atabnain.  Only  two  aiiiall 
II,.  Viikima  from  the  north  and  cast,  one  running  throngh  tho  middle  of  K'etelos 

I  liills  northward,  the  other  ruuning  almost  directly  contrary  to  Ibe  upper 
ilii.  bills  eajit  of  its  southerly  bend.  The  Plsquoiue  and  Unleathna,  which 
iiiliia  near  latitude  47°  30',  are  at  tlieir  mouths  rapid  streams,  with  high  falls  as 

rt the  hills  at  the  fool  of  the  Cascado  range  into  Ihe  deep  valley  of  the  Colum 

I'  nnppoied  lo  head  In  Ihe  monutains  about  'MS  miles  uorlhwest  of  it.    Tbe 

II  II  luka,  which  is  reported  by  the  Indiaiu  lo  ran  for  30  milea  back  among  tbe 
id  iip|)roachPi  to  wiihiu  two  miles  of  the  Columbia,  into  which  its  outlet  (alls, 
tiintii  Jes,  350  feet  iu  this  short  distaliGO,  In  about  Utiluda  47'-'  45'. 


«  in  the  mouiitnins  nt>rtliwcet  of  Fort  Okin- 

inpticti  ncHr  lalitiiiic  48°.     On  its  uiijier  part 


•  Metlidw  rises  hj  several  »aa 
niiitiing  southeasterly,  i 

111'  wide  valley;  but  this  narrows  tu  a  mile  for  10  r 

III'  <  Ikinokane,  rising  in  a  long  aeries  of  lakes  north  of  the  49tli  {lar- 

III  iiily  south   for  seventy  miles  within   the  Territory,  joining  tho 

iilv  light  miles  above  tho  Methow.     It  expands  into  several  small 

i  I  itn  course,  and  is  generally  alow  and  deep,  but  in  one  jiliiee, 

ibovc  its  mouth,  ihefe  is  a  fall  of  five  feet.     Its  valley  is  line 

iiound  well  gi-assed,  wooded,  and  arable.     It  receives  a  branch 

i\est,  near  the  falls,  which  runs  through  a  rough,  hilly  country, 

;h  falls  near  its  mouth. 

ii(-pit-qnu  is  a  stream  ivhicli  enters  the  Colam))ia  opposite  Fort 

!      iiri  a  winding  course  of  about  70  miles,  and  has  numerous  beauti- 

r-  valley,  though  the  hills  around,  partially  wooded,  aio  also  to  a 

L,!Tai  i'\niii  aiiilile.     None  of  these  rivers  west  of  the  Columbia  are  navigable, 

■  iici'pt,  p(iliii|ir',  tho  Yakima  for  a  part  of  it«  course  at  high  water.     Lake  Clie- 

!;iti  K  iIdiiIhIcs^  navigable  for  many  miles,  but  Is  cut  off  from  the  Columbia  by 

the  lull  of  its  iiullot.     Between  these  rivers  are  spurs  tlirown  out  from  tho  main 

1  oliain  of  the  Cascades,  and  exl«nding  towards,  and  in  some  cases  reaching,  the 

F  liHiks  of  the  Columbia.     Those  between  the  KUkitat  anil  Pisko  tributary  of 

Uima  and  between  the  main  Yakima  and  the  Wenachee  or  Pisquonse 

1  considerable  moniitalne ;    thus,  on  the  trail   pursued  by  Lieutenant 

B,  the  rise  from  tho  Klikitat  valley  to  the  divide  is  2,364  feet,  and  the 


i 
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descent  to  the  Pisko  2,114  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  divide  being  3,633  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rise  from  the  main  Yakima  to  the  divide  separating  it  from 
the  Wcnachee  is  4,048  feet,  and  the  descent  to  the  latter  stream  4,264  feet ;  the 
summit  level  is  5,750  feet.  Here  the  spur  comes  upon  the  river,  making  the 
trail  difficult.  The  country  north  of  the  gi*eat  western  bend  of  the  Columbia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okinakane,  is  much  more 
gentle  and  less  elevated.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  this  country  by  a  want 
of  patience  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  over 
it  rapidly  in  the  summer,  and  who  have  been  over  it  but  once.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  understandingly  of  a  country  unless  one  has  had  experience  and  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  in  countries  somewhat  similar.  Now  the  most  intelligent 
voyagers  and  best  practical  fanners  in  that  country'  agree  in  opinion  that  there 
is  a  large  quantit}"^  of  arable  land  throughout  this  country,  and  very  superior 
grazing.  This  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  Indian  chiefs,  who  have  themselves 
made  some  progress  in  raising  crops,  and  who  are  already  great  stock  raisers. 

South  of  the  Yakima  is  a  Tow  divide  separating  its  waters  frt)m  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  main  Columbia,  in  that  portion  of  the  river  where,  after  leaviiifi^ 
Fort  Walla- Walla,  it  proceeds  westward.  This  divide  has  a  general  parallel 
course  to  the  Columbia,  is  nearly  east  and  west  some  30  miles  from  the  main 
river,  and  between  it  and  the  Columbia  is  a  large  body  of  arable  land,  nearly 
every  acre  of  it  adapted  to  cereals.  This  country  has  not  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  a  scientific  party  with  instruments  in  hand,  but  has  been  much  trav- 
elled over  by  intelligent  officers  of  the  Indian  sennce  and  by  the  practical  agri- 
culturi^s  of  the  country.  Little  sti*eams  flowing  from  the  southern  side  of  tliis 
divide,  which  is  well  wooded  all  through,  pass  do\ni  to  the  main  Columbia, 
wateiing  the  country  and  furnishing  the  means  of  supplying  the  farm  and  animals 
with  water. 

On  the  several  tributaries  of  the  Yakima,  particularly  towards  its  upper  waters, 
the  land  is  nch,  and  adapted  to  most  of  the  crops ;  and  so  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yakima  itself.  This  valley  has  been  denominated  by  some  a  desert  and  sage 
plain;  sage  does  occur  in  spots  and  small  quantities,  but  much  of  the  coun- 
try is  cultivable  and  productive.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  regard  to  the  whole 
of  this  central  portion  of  the  Territory  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  care  as  to 
seed  time,  and  farmers  will  have  a  disadvantage  over  those  west  of  the  Cascades 
in  their  seed  time  being  very  much  shorter;  but  with  ordinary  care  as  to  the  put- 
ting in  seed  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  droughts.  This  poition  of 
the  country  is  wooded  about  half  way  up  from  the  divide  of  tlie  Cascade  moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  itself,  but  you  pass  up  the  main  Y'^akinia  70  miles  before 
you  reach  the  building  pine,  although  cottonwood  is  found  on  its  banks  sufficient 
for  camping  purposes;  but  when  you  reach  the  Pisquouse  or  Wenachee  yon 
come  to  a  wooded  region  which  extends  to  the  main  Columbia.  The  forest 
gi'owth  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Clearwater,  and  of  the  main  Columbia  froia 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wenachee,  furnishes  inexhaustible  supplies,  which,  after 
being  rafted  down  the  streams — that  is,  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers-^will 
furnish  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  with  firewood  and  lumber  at 
moderate  rates.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  rafting  that  it  almost  amounts  to 
a  continuous  forest  along  the  streams.  The  Blue  mountains,  which  border  the 
Walla- Walla  valley  on  the  south,  have  a  general  course  westward,  south  of  the 
main  Columbia,  until  they  unite  with  the  Cascade  mountains,  from  which  flow- 
many  streams  to  the  Columbia,  to  the  Umatilla,  Willow  creek.  Butter  creek, 
John  Day^s  river,  and  the  Des  Chutes  river. 

When  this  interior  becomes  settled  there  will  be  a  chain  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments all  the  way  from  Walla- Walla  to  the  Dalles,  south  of  the  Columbia,  along 
the  streams  just  mentioned  and  north  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  beautiful  table 
land  which  has  been  described  to  border  it  from  the  Walla-Walla  westwanl. 
The  Dalles  is  a  narrow  place  in  the  Columbia  river  where  the  channel  lias  been 
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worn  out  of  the  rocks,  below  which,  about  10  miles,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kliki- 
tat  river,  whose  general  valley  furnishes  the  route  of  communication  with  the 
main  Yakima  and  the  several  intermediate  streams,  the  trails  pursuing  a  gener- 
ally northerly  direction.  In  this  Klikitat  valley  is  much  good  farming  land. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  gold  was  found  to  exist,  in  the  explorations 
of  1853,  throughout  the  whole  region  between  the  Cascades  and  the  main  Colum- 
bia, to  the  north  of  the  boundary,  and  paying  localities  have  since  been  found 
at  several  points,  particularly  on  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Wenachee.  The 
gold  quartz  also  is  found  on  the  Nachess  river.  Thegold-bearing  crossing  the 
Columbia  and  stretching  along  Clark's  fork  and  the  Kutanie  river  unquestion- 
ably extends  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Climate  of  Central  Washington. — The  meteorological  data  at  points  of 
known  altitude  within  tlus  region  precludes  a  satisfactory  notice  of  the  climate. 
In  the  absence  of  registered  observations  facts  may  be  stated  fiom  which  infer- 
ences may  be  dmwn. 

A.  W.  Tinkhara,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  connected  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  raih'oad  survey,  left  Fort  Walla- Wsdla  (now  Wallula)  January  7,  1854, 
followed  the  Columbia  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima,  and  ascended  that 
river  to  its  sources  in  the  Cascade  mountains.  To  Kle-alum-lake  (with  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  feet,  which  ho  reached  January  17)  he  found  no  difficulty  in  trav- 
elling with  horses.  At  this  point  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep ;  ^^  30  miles 
lower  down  on  the  river  the  snow  was  very  light,  not  over  three  or  four  inches 
deep;  the  gi'ass  was  good  and  exposed,  and  the  Indian  horses  were  in  good  con- 
dition. Extending  still  further  down  and  reaching  Walla- Walla,  the  horees  arc 
ranging  in  thousands  throughout  the  borders  of  the  valley,  with  abundant  grass, 
and  rai*ely  with  any  tronble  from  the  snow."  From  this  camp  to  the  20th  of 
January  the  snow  nowhere  exc^eeded  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth.  From  luko 
Kitchelus  to  Ihe  summit  (Yakima. pass)  the  snow  attained  the  depUi  of  six  feet. 
Mr.  Tinkham  remarks : 

DesceDding,  the  snow  mpidly  decreases  on  both  sides  of  the  mouDtain,  on  the  eastern 
vide,  about  35  miles  from  the  summit,  amounting  to  but  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
depth,  and  on  the  western  side  falling  away  until,  in  the  short  distance  of  14  miles,  it  is 
only  eight  inches  deep. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  winter  of  1853-'4,  when  the  reconnoissance  was 
made,  was  an  unusually  severe  winter. 

Colonel  Thorp,  of  Yakima  county,  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
valley,  having  lost  considerable  stock  in  the  very  severe  winter  of  1861-2,  at 
the  next  hai'vest  stacked  a  large  quantity  of  hay.  With  no  accessible  market 
for  the  article,  the  stacks  still  stand.  The  grass  keeping  green  all  uinter  in  his 
locality,  (on  the  Yakima,  about  a  mile  above  the  month  of  the  Atahnam,)  his 
large  herd  of  cattle  having  had  no  occasion  to  be  fed,  the  six  or  seven  great 
hay  stacks  stand  there  undiminished  in  their  original  volume ;  they  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  that  unusually  cold  winter.  They  equally  attest  the  mild  tempera- 
ture of  the  valleys  of  Central  Washington,  and  while  one  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend the  prudence  of  the  stock  raiser,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  his  labor  and  that  so 
much  good  hay  should  not  be  wasted,  would  almost  wish  that  real  winter  would 
come  oftener.  Sylvester  Mowrj',  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army, 
who  had  charge  of  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  western  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  1853,  gives  a  series  of  means  of  observations  at  each 
camp  between  Fort  Vancouver  and  Fort  Colville,  in  the  months  fi'om  July  to 
October,  inclusive,  to  appreciate  which  the  altitudes  of  the  camps  should  be 
included.  There  was  no  rain  in  July,  three  days  on  which  rain  fell  in  August, 
seven  days  on  which  min  fell  in  September ;  in  October,  five  days  on  which  rair 
fell,  and  snow  on  the  night  of  23d  and  morning  of  24tli.  He  notices  the  great 
disproportion  between  the  temperature  at  sunrise  and  mid-day,  and  says : 

I  have  DO  recollection  of  a  single  day  on  which  a  fire  was  uncomfortable  during  the  pre- 
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cediDg^  and  succeeding  sunrise.    The  heat  was  not  generally  oppresaive,  except  in  the  son, 
throughout  the  march. 

Govcraor  Steveni*,  who  so  tboroaghly  investigated  all  these  subjects^  in  sol\nng 
the  great  desideratum  of  these  times,  interooeanic  railway  communications,  tbos 
anivcs  at  the  character  of  the  climate  in  this  vicinity,  which  is  quoted  with  the 
more  satisfaction  fi'om  the  fact  that  his  deductions  are  substantiated  by  residents 
of  the  Yakima  valley.     He  thus  argues  : 

Walla- Walla,  latitude  46^  03%  longitude  IIB^  25';  altitude,  1,396  feet;  U  year— spring, 
r>}^.9;  summer,  73^.1;  autumn,  53"^. (5 ;  winter,  34^.1  ;year,&3^.2.  Dalles,  latitude 45^  36', 
longitude  J20<^  55' ;  altitude,  300 feet ;  3^  yeara— spring,  53^  ;  summer  70^.4  ;  autumn,  ftSPM; 
winter,  35°.6 ;  year,  52°.8.  Lapwai,  Clearwater  valley,  latitude  46°  U7',  longitude  117^, 
altitude,  1,000  lieet,  2^  years  observations  for  temperature  give — spring,  51°  ;  summer,  70^.3; 
autumn,  51°.2 ;  winter,  36°.9  ;  year,  52^.4.  Or  those,  the  mean  may  repreftent  the  climale 
of  the  great  plains  and  of  the  valleys  eonueeted  with  it  up  to  latitude  49^,  which  are  ahoat 
of  the  same  or  a  lower  elevation,  giving  us,  for  spring,  51°.0;  summer,  7I°.2;  autumn, 
53° ;  A'inter,  35o.6 ;  year,  52o.7. 

With  respect  to  moisture,  no  record  exists  for  Lapwai ;  Walla- Walla  and  the  Dalles,  hew- 
ever,  are  drier  in  climate,  as  shown  by  the  records.  Fort  Walla- Walla,  1^  yearn  observH- 
tions — spring,  6.40 ;  summer.  2.85 ;  autumn,  4.54;  winter,  7.10 ;  year,  20.89  inches.  Dalles,  3| 
years — spring,  2.63;  summer,  0  42;  autumn,  4.16;  winter,  7.11;  year,  14.32  inches. 
Mean — spring,  4.51 ;  summer,  1.63;  autumn,  4.35;  winter,  7.11  ;  year,  17.60  inches. 

All  the  crops  of  the  middle  States,  including  com,  can  be  cultivated  success- 
fully in  the  Yakima  valley.  This  statenaent  is  based  upon  reliable  information 
from  settlers  who  have  resided  there  and  farmed  for  several  years  past. 

III.  Eastern  Washington. — The  Columbia  river,  which  bounds  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Territory  on  the  west,  has  already  been  a  matter  of  extended  notice. 
To  present  the  idea  of  the  vastness  of  regions  drained  by  it  and  its  tributarieii, 
it  was  essential  to  allude  to  its  two  main  confluents,  the  Snake  (Lewis's  Fork) 
and  the  Pen  d^Oreille,  (Clarke's  Fork,)  as  also  the  area  of  country  throiigli 
which  the}'  flowed.  These  two  rivers  have  their  respective  sources  far  to  tiie 
s<»utli  and  east  of  the  Tenitory  of  Washington,  but  they  cross  the  whole  witlth 
of  the  region  under  consideration,  and  in  it  are  their  mouths,  several  of  iheir 
tributaries,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  their  navigable  channeb. 

If  the  Spokane  and  Walla- Walla  rivers,  with  their  n»spective  branches  and 
confluents,  be  excepted,  the  remaining  ri\'ers  of  eastern  Washington  generally 
flow  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Columbia.  This  section 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  aggregation  of  the  Walhv- Walla  valley ;  the 
basin  of  the  Lower  Snake  river ;  the  (Jreat  Plain  east  of  the  Columbia,  circum- 
scribed by  the  big  bend  of  that  river  and  divided  by  the  Grand  Coulee;  the 
Spokane  river,  valley  and  plains ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  under 
the  general  term  of  "  Colville." 

The  Walla- Walla  river  and  its  several  tributaiies,  the  Touchet,  Mill  creek. 
Dry  creek,  and  several  small  streams  which  permeate  the  valley  like  the 
l>ranches  of  a  fan,  take  their  source  in  the  Blue  mountains,  flow  westerly,  and 
converge  in  the  main  stream,  which  enters  the  Columbia  just  above  the  northeni 
boundarv  of  Oregon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  located  the  Hudson's  Bav 
Company's  fort,  Mez  Perce,  or  Walla- Walla.  It  was  built  in  1820  by  an  oflicer 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  consisted  of  a  stockade,  200  feet  square,  18 
feet  high,  with  a  broad  walk  on  top,  with  two  bastions  at  the  northeast  aiid 
southwest  angles.  The  timber  used  in  its  constniction  was  drift-wood  from  the 
upper  Columbia.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  are  plains  of  drifting 
sand,  extending  back  of  the  river  several  miles,  the  only  vegetation  being  \rild 
sage.  This  fort  was  a  stopping  place  and  depot  for  the  brigade,  as  the  trading 
parties  of  the  company  were  termed.  In  later  years  it  was  the  supply  post  and 
entrepot  of  Forts  Hall  and  Boise  and  the  trapping  parties  of  the  interior.  Sap- 
plies  from  Fort  Vancouver  intended  for  these  establishments  were  forwarded  hy 
'and  from  this  point,  while  such  as  were  designed  for  the  upper  Columbia  were 
transported  via  the  river.    This  fort  was  burned  in  1842,  and  rebuilt  it-ith 
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adobes.  In  November,  1855,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  Indian  hostilities,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Indians  and  plundered,  since  which  time  it  has  never  been 
occupied  by  the  company.  In  its  vicinity  Colonel  Kelley,  of  the  Oregon  vol- 
unteers, had  a  two  days'  battle  with  the  Indians  who  had  robbed  the  fort,  gaining" 
a  decisive  victorj'  over  them.  In  this  action  the  notorious  Pu-pu-mox-mox,  head 
chief  of  the  hostiles,  was  slain. 

The  town  of  Wallula  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  old,  abandoned  fort.  Being 
ihe  eastern  tenninus  of  the  regular  established  trips  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  an  extensive  forwarding  business  is  done 
here.  It  may  also  be  considered  tne  port  of  the  city  of  Walla- Walla,  distant 
some  30  miles  east,  as  also  a  great  distributing  point  for  the  rich  mining  regions 
of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Whitman's  missionary  station  (Waulatpu)  was  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Walla- Walla,  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Walla- 
Walla.  It  was  established  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  in  the  fall  of  1836,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  broken  up  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  its  pious  and  devoted  founder,  his  lovely 
wife,  and  nine  other  American  inmates,  by  a  band  of  perfidous  Cayuse  Indians. 

There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  about  the  innumerable  streams  wlr.cli  flow  into 
the  Walla- Walla  river.  They  spread  themselves  in  almost  every  direction,  not 
only  in  channels,  but  over  and  on  top  the  surface,  constituting  a  most  admiral )lo 
system  of  self-distributing  natural  imgants.  To  this  feature  this  rich  agricul- 
tural valley  owes  very  much  for  its  remarkable  fertSity  and  producing  power. 
The  main  streams  are  skirted  by  alder,  C/Ottonwood,  and  willow,  the  only 
approach  to  timber  in  the  valley.  Distant  a  few  miles,  however,  the  Blue  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  heavy  timber,  adequate  for  all  purposes,  though  it  is  ren- 
dered expensive  by  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mill  creek  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  because  upon  its  banks  is  located  the 
city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  laigest  town  in  the  I'emtory,  but  also  from  the  rcmark- 
al)le  fact  that  it  divides  itself  into  many  distinct  channels  or  creeks,  spreading 
out  hitemlly  and  watering  quite  an  extensive  surface,  then  gradually  converging 
and  concentrating  into  one  channel,  through  which  their  waters  are  emptied  into 
the  Walla- Walla  river.  We  know  of  no  other  such  system  of  in-igation  as  this 
provided  by  bounteous  natm-e  for  this  beautiful  region.  The  valleys  of  all  these 
rivei*s  and  their  numerous  branches  afford  abundance  of  excellent  fanning  lands, 
yielding  heavy  crops.  The  table-lands  and  suiTounding  hills  are  possessed  of 
soil  of  like  character.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  water,  or  difficulty  of 
irrigation,  which  was  deemed  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  successful  cultivation,  until 
very  recently  no  attempts  were  made  to  convert  these  lands  into  fanns ;  but  as 
pettleraent  increases,  they  are  being  occupied  and  veiy  successfully  cultivated. 
For  grazing,  these  tables  and  side  hills  cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  bunch-grass  of  most  nutritious  quality. 
During  the  rains  of  spring  it  seems  to  attain  its  growth,  and  through  the  dry 
season  which  follows  it  stands  to  bo  cured  into  the  best  of  hay,  preserving  its 
strength  and  esculent  properties  all  winter.  Stock  abandon  the  green  grass  of 
the  bottom  lands  to  feed  upon  it,  and  on  it  they  keep  fat  all  winter.  Another 
noticeable  feature  in  this  region  is  the  great  number  of  cold  springs  bureting  out 
upon  the  surface,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  for  water-powers.  On  the 
hottest  days  they  retain  their  coolness,  and  are  many  degrees  colder  than  the 
water  in  the  neighl>oring  streams,  to  which  they  are  found  in  close  proximity. 

But  the  term  Walla- Walla  valley,  in  common  parlance,  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Governor  Stevens,  in  his 
valuable  Geographic  Memoir,  thus  alludes  to  its  boundaries  : 

The  Snake  river  forms  a  great  re-enterinfp  from  the  Clearwater  to  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia,  which  re-entering,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Blue  mountains,  has  been 
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DAmed  the  Walla- WbIIr  valley,  altbongb  that  tennproperly  applies  to  the  immediate  system 
of  valleys  whose  streams  conoect  with  the  Walla-WaHa  river  itself. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  settlers  on  the  Tukannon,  Al-pah-wah,  and 
Pa-ta-lia,  which  are  all  tribntaries  of  Snake  river,  would  deem  themselves  ont- 
la  wed  if  denied  their  residence  in  Walla- Walla  valley.  In  language  appre- 
ciated in  this  Temtory,  this  valley,  in  its  most  restricted  meaning,  would  find  its 
synonym  in  Walla- Walla  county. 

The  Snake  river,  having  formed  the  east  bonndary  of  the  Territory  from  the 
46th  parallel  to  the  month  of  the  Clearwater,  crosses  the  entire  width  of  eastern 
Washiiigtcm  and  empties  into  the  Colnmbia  abont  nine  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Walla- Wall  a.  Some  200  miles  of  its  length  courses  in  and  around  this 
section.  Its  main  northern  tributary  within  Washington  Territory  is  the  Pelouse, 
which  is  formed  by  two  main  branches,  one  rising  nearly  north  in  the  plain  of 
the  Columbia,  the  other  in  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  The  latter,  after  running 
west  130  miles,  joins  the  north  fork  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Pelouse. 
The  Falls  of  the  Pelouse,  abont  nine  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  well  worthy  of 
remark.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  M.  Stanley,  esq.,  artist 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Exploring  Expedition,  (1853 :) 

The  Pelouse  river  flows  over  three  steppes,  each  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  an  njicent 
of  1,0()0  feet.  The  falls  descend  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  of  these  steppes.  There  Uno 
timber  along  the  coarse  of  this  8tream,  aud  but  few  willows  or  other  bushes ;  yet  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  ^rass  nutritious  and  abundant  even  in  winter.  The  fall  of  water,  which  i^ 
about  30  feet  wide,  cannot  be  seen  from  any  distant  point ;  for,  flowing  through  a  fivure  in 
the  basaltic  rock,  portions  of  which  tower  above  in  ^Af^ged  pinnacles,  it  suddenly  descends 
some  125  feet  into  a  narrow  basin,  and  thence  flows  rapidly  away  through  a  deep  canon. 
The  distance  from  the  falls  to  Snake  river  is  about  nine  miles  The  valley  widens  consider- 
ably for  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pelouse.  The  home  ot  the  Peloiine  Indians 
is  near  this  junction,  where  they  devote  much  of  their  time  to  salmon  Ashing.  The  salmon 
ascend  to  the  falls ;  but  these  Indians  have  a  legend  which  tells  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
Indians  higher  up  the  country,  and  how  the  Great  Spirit,  in  his  displeasure,  placed  the  falU 
as  a  barrier  to  the  further  ascent  of  the  salmon. 

Of  the  gi'eat  plain  lying  east  of  the  Columbia,  Governor  Stevens  thus  speaks: 

That  portion  of  the  great  plain  lying  east  of  the  main  Columbia,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spokane,  and  on  the  east  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains,  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  watered  and  well  g^rassed.  The  eastern  half  of  this 
portion  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  various  streams — the 
Pelouse,  the  Kamas  Prairie  creek  of  the  Coeur  d*AIene,  the  Spokane,  and  Coeur  d'Aleue 
rivers — are  well  timbered  with  pine,  and  numerous  rivulets  and  springs  are  found  through 
that  portion  of  the  country,  facilitating  the  progress  of  settlements,  and  rendering  the  whole 
at  once  available  for  agriculturists. 

Tlie  Grand  Coulee,  which  is  the  peculiar  specialty  of  this  region,  commences 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  immediately  north  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
skirt  the  river  in  its  bend  from  White  Bluffs  westward ;  after  running  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  these  hills  eastward  some  30  miles,  it  turns  sharply  to 
the  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  till  it  opens  again  upon  the  Columbia, 
some  60  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane.  The  information  as  to  this 
south  arm  and  mouth  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  derived  from  A.  J.  Treadway,  esq., 


who  surveyed  several  townships  in  its  vicinity  during  the  past  summer,  (1867,) 
under  contract  with  the  surveyor  general  of  this  Temtor5\     He  thus  describes  it : 

The  south  or  southwest  end  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  in 
township  16  N.,  H.  ^  £.,  at  about  centre  of  the  range  and  south  side  of  the  township.  It 
extends  through  ranges  24,  25,  26,  27,  28  east, and  then  turns  nearly  to  the  north.  Near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  township  is  a  range  of  high  hills  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  high, 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  township  line.  In  the  Coulee  are  numerous 
broken  or  detached  ledges  of  rocks  from  10  to  75  or  100  feet  high,  and  from  100  feet  to  one  or 
two  miles  in  length,  mnning  generally  in  the  same  direction  with  the  Coulee.  Scattered 
through  the  valley  are  uumerous  mounds  of  broken  rocks  seldom  more  than  10  or  20  feet  in 
height. 

Lieutenant  Richard  Arnold,  United  States  army,  of  Stevens's  Exploration, 
(1853,)  describes  the  north  end  as  starting  from  the  Columbia  60  miles  below 
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the  month  of  the  Spokane,  and  moving  in  a  general  direction  south-sonthwest. 
He  says : 

The  Qrand  Coulee  is  abont  10  miles  wide  where  it  opens  on  the  river  at  its  Dorthern  end, 
which  is  100  feet  above  the  waler,  and  g^radnally  widens  towards  the  sonth ;  its  walls,  dtO 
feet  high,  are  formod  of  solid  basaltic  rock,  bnt  diminished  in  height  sonth  ward  as  the  bottom 
rose  toward  the  summit  of  the  plain,  until  in  20  miles  distance  they  ended.  Numerous  lat- 
eral ravines  and  caikins  were  seen,  running  in  various  directions,  some  of  them  containing 
lakes  without  outlet,  and  streanui  10  feet  wide  and  two  deep. 

The  portion  west  of  the  Grand  Coulee  bounded  by  the  Columbia  is  of  basaltic 
fonnation,  spai-sely  grassed  and  scantily  supplied  with  water.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  country  east  and  south  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  well  adapted  to  grazing 
and  tillage. 

The  Spokane  nver  empties  into  the  Columbia  just  below  the  48th  parallel, 
and  near  the  point  where  the  Columbia,  deflecting  sharply  from  its  southerly 
course,  forms  the  north  limb  of  the  big  bend  of  that  river  to  the  westward.  X 
few  miles  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  it  receives  its  main  con- 
fluent, the  CcBur  d'Alene,  the  outlet  of  Coeur  d'Alene  lake,  which  is  located  in 
that  narrow  strip  of  Idaho  Temtory  situate  between  eastern  Washington  and 
Montana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  re-annex  this  strip 
to  Washington  will  meet  with  success.  It  is  a  useless  appendage  to  Idaho,  and 
if  county  organization  became  necessary,  the  isolation  from  the  body  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  capital  would  prove  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  residents. 
The  reannexatiou  would  divest  Idaho  of  incongruous  shape,  avoid  parallels  of 
latitude  and  imaginary  lines  as  boundaries,  substituting  therefor  mountain  chains, 
and  it  would  render  intact  a  region  of  country  with  community  of  natural  feature 
and  resources,  and  if  inhabited  at  all,  its  population  would  depend  upon  simi- 
larity of  pursuit. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  river  has  several  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
St.  Joseph's  and  South  Fork.  The  valleys  of  the  Spokane  and  CoBur  d'Alene 
are  well  adapted  to  settlement,  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  and  water,  and 
affording  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land.  This  region  may  be  regarded  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Clai'ke's  fork,  or  the  Pen  d  Oreille  river,  which,  after 
leaving  Pen  d'Oreille  la&e,  (east  of  this  Territory,)  runs  northwest  and  enters 
the  Columbia  under  the  49th  parallel.  From  the  Spokane  river  to  the  northern 
boundary  the  country  is  heavily  wooded,  interspei'sed  with  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  now  occupied  by  settlers.  The  extensive  prairie,  or  plain  of  the 
Spokane,  must  not  be  overlooked ;  through  it  passes  the  wagon  road  from  Walla- 
Walla  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake.  This  vicinity  is  memorable  for  the  short  but  bril- 
liant and  decisive  campaign  of  the  late  distinguished  General  George  Wright, 
(then  colonel  9th  United  States  infanti-y,)  in  the  summer  and  tiall  of  1858,  against 
a  hostile  combination  of  the  Spokane,  Pen  d'Oreille,  Pelouse,  and  Coeur  d'Aleno 
tribes  of  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whom,  on  the  16th  May  previous,  had  t?ur- 
prised  and  defeated  Colonel  Steptoc,  of  the  same  regiment,  on  Snake  river. 
Colonel  Wright  was  sent  by  General  N.  S.  Clarke  to  chastise  them.  On  the 
1st  September  he  thoroughly  whipped  them  at  "  Four  Lakes,''  (latitude  47®  32', 
longitude  117®  39^,)  without  the  loss  on  his  part  of  a  single  man.  On  the  6th 
he  repeated  the  lesson  at  "  Spokane  plains,"  Hatitude  47°  W,  longitude  117®  19',) 
in  a  fight  continuing  over  seven  hours,  in  which  the  Indians  were  driven  some  14 
miles,  two  of  their  chiefs  killed,  and  numbers  of  lesser  note.  The  prompt  and 
eflicient  conduct  of  Colonel  Wright  force<l  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
marched  aa  far  as  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mission,  curtailing  their  ability  for  further 
depredation,  and  established  quiot  in  that  region,  whicn  till  this  time  remains. 
He  also  gloriously  wiped  out  the  humiliation  of  Steptoe's  disaster. 

West  of  the  Spokane  prairie  a  range  of  hills  divides  the  waters  of  the  Spokane 
and  lower  Pen  d'Oreille.  Between  these  hills  and  the  Columbia  are  the  Col- 
ville  and  Chemakane  valleys,  separated  by  a  low  divide.     In  the  latter  was 
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located  the  missionary  station  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Eels  and  Walker,  established  in 
1838,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Boai'd  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  snc- 
cessfully  conducted  till  the  winter  of  1847,  when,  after  the  "  Whitman  massacre," 
it  was  abandoned.  This  valley  affords  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  agricultural 
land,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  settlement. 

The  Colville  valley  derives  its  name  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort 
of  that  name,  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Columbia,  in  latitude  48**  37'.  This 
post  was  established  in  1825,  and  during  the  period  when  the  company  were  in 
active  operation  was  second  only  in  importance  to  Fort  Vancouver.  It  was 
erected  upon  a  terrace  about  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Kettle  falls,  a  vicinity  formerly  noted  for  the  abundance  of  salmon.  The 
establishment  consisted  of  a  dwelling-house,  three  or  four  warehouses,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  several  one-story  log  houses.  In  primitive  days  these  were 
enclosed  'within  a  stockade  some  70  yards  square,  with  bastions  at  two  of  the 
angles.  Nine  miles  from  the  fort  was  the  Cattle  Ranch ;  a  grist-mill  situate  on 
the  Stauntehus  river,  fnow  Mill  creek,)  .three  miles  from  the  fort,  where  quite  an 
extensive  farm  was  cultivated.  This  mill  supplied  the  adjacent  country  and  the 
northern  posts  with  flour,  made  from  the  wheat  raised  in  this  vicinity  by  its  few 
settlers,  mostly  in  the  company's  service,  and  Indians  living  within  a  circuit  of 
70  miles,  who  had  been  instnicted  in  agriculture  by  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
also  supplied  considerable.  This  fact  alone  speaks  largely  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Colville  valley  as  a  wheat-producing  region.  The  batteaux  used  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  built  at  this  fort.  It  was  in  fact 
a  recruiting  station  and  rendezvous  for  the  company's  brigades  ;  the  point  where 
the  results  of  trade  were  consolidated  to  be  transmitted  across  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  headquarters  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  from  whence  shipments  were 
made  to  England. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  a  diort  distance 
back  it  produces  abundant  crops.  We  have  no  recent  meteorological  data  suffi- 
ciently full  to  make  an  exhibit  of  climate ;  but  the  assertion  is  fully  waiTauted 
that  the  winters  are  many  degrees  milder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Captain  Mullan,  United  States  army,  who  has  been  thu- 
roughly  acquainted  with  this  whole  region  since  1853,  comparer  the  climate  of 
this  region  with  that  of  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri,  in  latitude  41*.  The  summer  is 
apt  to  be  hot  and  dry ;  but  little  rain  falls  except  in  spring  and  fall.  Com  suc- 
ceeds well,  though  later  in  maturing  than  in  the  middle  States.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  patatoes,  melons,  &c.,  yield  abundantly. 

Colville  valley  proper  is  about  60  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  very  rich  land  are  unoccupied  and  open  to  settlement.  Hon.  J.  E. 
Wyche,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  Washington  Territory,  but  recently 
returned  from  holding  court  at  Pinckney  City,  thus  refers  to  it : 

On  the  rich  lands  now  oDOccnpied  in  the  valley  and  on  Mud  lake  and  alon^  on  differeot 
points  on  the  Columbia  river  there  are  now  the  Bnest  opportunities  for  settleoient  and  haopj 
and  prosperons  homes  of  any  part  of  this  upper  eoaat  From  100  to  900  families  may  nud 
as  rich  land  as  the  son  shines  on,  with  do  timber  to  be  cleared,  and  with  splendid  limber  jnst 
at  hand,  and  the  finest  streams,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  husbandman^s  hand  to 
jield  abundant  harvests. 

Pinckney  City,  oftener  called  Colville,  has  recently  been  established,  and 
already  has  a  population  of  over  200.  Kear  it  are  the  United  Statos  Boi^tarT 
post  (Fort  Colville)  and  the  Indian  reservation. 

This  vicinity  has  atti-acted  much  attention  aa agi^ki  mining  region  nace  1854 ; 
indeed  the  name  of  **  Colville  "  has  atteebed  to  the  whole  mming  region  of  the 
upper  ColumlHa  and  its  ttitMrtaries,  sonth  of  the  4Mk  pimlM  €Md  ia  found 
on  all  the  streams  and  Imum  fs9m  ikm  ^kii»c  mnt  to  tli»  mrtlieni  bomHiar\% 
and  up  the  Pes  dK)niQo  to  ik^  Catholic  Misaon.  The  richer  fields  of  Brilif^ 
Celworbui  have  attracted  thither  white  miners,  but  a  large  number  of  Chinamen 
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have  found  ^accesgful  employment  on  tbeee  various  bars  for  the  past  several 
vears. 

On  the  18th  November,  1865,  the  steamer  Forty-nine  was  launched  at  the  old 
Hawkins  barracks,  the  former  winter  quarters  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Com- 
mission. She  is  114  feet  long,  20  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  with  two 
engines,  12^-inch  bore,  4  feet  stroke — 80-hor8e  power.  She  was  built  by  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  White,  the  pioneer  steam  navigator  of  the  upper  Columbia.  She 
runs  from  Little  Dalles,  just  south  of  the  49th  parallel,  to  La  Porte  or  Death 
rapid^  distance,  by  course  of  river,  270  miles,  and  within  15  miles  of  Big  Bend, 
British  Columbia. 

Little  Dalles  is  an  embryo  town  established  on  the  Columbia,  some  30  miles 
from  Pinckney  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  excellent  wagon  road. 
The  collector  of  customs,  district  of  Puget  Sound,  has  locate<l  at  this  point  a 
United  States  deputy  collector.  A  large  quantity  of  merchandise  passes  through 
this  place,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  exhibit,  very  kindly  furnished  by  Major 
J.  J.  H.  Van  Bokkelin,  who  acted  in  ^he  capacity  of  deputy  collector  from  Mai'ch 
1, 1866,  to  December  1,  1866,  inclusive : 

Valme  of  goods  imported  bff  Hud90u*i  Bay  Company  on  icAidk  dwHu  were  paid  at  Port  Angeloi, 

Amount  of  invoices $4,G3*2  00 

Duties  paid  on  same 2,9*^8  21 

Statement  of  goods  in  transitu  from  Vmeonver^s  island  and  British  ColtnMa  via  Little  Dalles, 

47  saddle  horses,  183  pack  animals,  mercbandise ;  value (34, 175 

From  Kootenais,  British  Columbia,  to  Vancouver's  island  and  Britisb  Colambia : 
68  saddle  horses,  225  pack  animals,  42  package  furs ;  value 18, 560 

To  Fort  Shephard,  British  Columbia,  from  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Colum- 
bia: 34  saddle  horses,  167  pack  animals  :  valne  of  mercbandise 42,781 

From  Fort  Shepbard  to  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island :  38  saddle  horses, 
195  pack  animals,  35  packages  of  fors;  value 18,500 

-  Statement  of  merchandise  shipped  from  Little  Dalles  to  British  Columbia, 

From  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Fort  Colville :  18  ridin|^  horses,  l€7  pack  horses, 

28  packages  of  furs  ;  value $16,700 

From  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  via  Yakima  valley  and  Soogoos  lake : 

2,7r>4bead  of  sheep 22,032 

2,265  head  of  beef  cattle 148,550 

483  head  of  horses 33,810 

43  head  of  mules 4,H00 

1,132  head  of  pack  animals 113,200 

264  head  of  saddle  horses 26,400 

From  Little  Dalles  to  Big  Bend,  British  Columbia,  via  Columbia  river — canoes  and  boats : 
Vessels  cleared  at  custom  house,  19  cnnoes,  35  boats,  15  trips  of  steamer  Forty -nine ;  mer- 
chandise cleared  at  custom  boose,  $142,487  25. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Valuation  of  merchandise  imported  into  Colville  district |7, 560  21 

Valuation  of  merchandise  passed  t«  Iraattiw 114,016  00 

Valuation  of  animals 83,400  00 

Valuation  of  merchandise,  &>c.,  exported 507,479  25 

Climate  op  Eastern  Washington. — ^As  the  central  division  may  he 
regarded  as  the  west  half  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  general  remarks 
upon  its  climate  measurably  apply  to  the  eastern  portion  of  said  plain.  Meteor- 
ological data  from  otntinoed  observations  at  known  points  are  not  oocessiblo 
within  the  time  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  this  memoir,  and  we  are  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  citation,  the  mean  result  of  one  and  a  half  years' 
observations:  Fort  Walla- Walla,  latitude  46**  3',  longitude  118**  S5',  altitude 
1,396-^ipring,  47**;  summer,  73**.  1 ;  fall,  53°. 6-,  winter,  34M  ;  mean  for  year, 
53**.2. 
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Captain  Mullan^  late  of  United  States  army^  long  on  duty  in  this  section,  in 
his  Military  Road  report,  thus  refers  to  the  climate : 

The  meteorological  statistics  collected  during  a  great  number  of  years  bave  enabled  us  to 
trace  an  isochimenal  line  across  the  continent  from  St  Josepb*s,  Missouri,  to  the  Pacific ; 
and  the  direction  taken  by  this  line  is  wonderful,  and  worthy  the  most  important  attention 
in  all  future  legislation  that  looks  towards  the  travel  and  settlement  of  this  country.  This 
line,  which  leaves  St.  Joseph*s  in  latitude  40°,  follows  the  general  line  of  the  Platte  to  Fort 
Laramie,  where,  from  newly  introduced  causes,  it  tends  northwestwardly,  between  the  Wind 
Biver  chain  and  the  Black  Hills,  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  latitude 
47° — showing  that  in  the  interval  from  St.  Joseph's  it  had  gained  six  degrees  ef  latitude. 
Tracing  it  still  further  westward,  it  goes  as  high  as  46°,  and  develops  itself  in  a  fan-like 
shape  in  the  plains  of  the  Columbia. 

It  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  upper  Columbia  basin,  considering  its  altitude 
and  high  latitude,  its  climate  is  remarkable  for  mildness.  On  the  open  prairie 
the  snow,  never  deep,  seldom  covers  the  ground  a  week  at  a  time ;  in  the  heavy 
timber  and  in  sheltered  places  it  remains  much  longer  on  the  surface.  It  is  sel- 
dom es^ntial  to  house  or  feed  stock,  though  occasional  severe  winters  serve  as 
warnings  to  provide  food  and  shelter.  One  or  two  months'  feed  is  the  extent 
which  necessity  ever  requires  in  the  heaviest  winters.  The  Indians,  who  own 
extensive  bands  of  horses,  take  no  precaution,  sometimes  shifting  their  camps, 
for  better  grass,  and  they  seldom  lose  stock  by  occasion  of  severity  of  winter. 
A  noticeable  concomitant  of  the  winter  of  the  upper  Columbia  is  the  Chenook 
wind ;  it  is  a  warm  current,  more  properly  a  gale,  occasionally,  during  the  winter 
months,  blowing  up  through  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  from  the  southwest 
A  few  hours'  continuance  will  remove  every  vestige  of  snow  from  the  dbrth  over 
which  it  sweeps. 

There  is  no  hazard  in  the  statement  that,  for  health  and  salubrity,  there  is 
no  climate  in  the  world  which  surpasses  that  of  Washington  Territory  in  the 
two  portions  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 

The  Counties  of  Washingtox  Terrttort. — ^The  Territory  is  di\ndcd 
into  21  counties,  viz:  Chehalis,  Clallam,  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Island,  Jefferson, 
King,  Kitsap,  Klikitat,  Lewis,  Mason,  Pacific,  Pierce,  Skamania,  Snohomish, 
Stevens,  Thurston,  Wahkiakum,  Walla-Walla,  Whatcom,  and  Yakima. 

Chehalis. — Population,  300;  assessed  value  of  property,  $100,199  94; 
area,  1,600  square  miles.  The  geographical  position  of  this  county  is  best 
defined  by  referring  to  its  special  feature,  Gray's  harbor,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  which  confers  its  name.  It  lies  upon  the  Pacific,  and  its  north  bonndaiy 
is  about  midway  between  Capes  Disappointment  and  Flattery.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  the  Washington  Territory  legislature,  April  14,  1854.  County 
seat,  Montesano ;  post  offices  or  towns,  Cedarville,  Chehalis  City,  Cosmopolis, 
£lma,  and  Satsop.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  rich  bottom  lands  and  prai- 
ries, and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  Territory. 

lioads, — Till  recently  the  travel  between  these  settlements,  all  located  upon 
Gray's  harbor  or  the  Chehalis  river,  was  by  water.  The  road  from  Olympia, 
on  Puget  sound,  terminated  at  Cedarville,  where  canoes  were  taken  for  the 
remaining  journey  to  Gray's  harbor,  although  there  were  trails  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  one  crossing  to  the  Willopah  settlement  in  Pacific  county.  A 
road  has  just  been  completed  from  Satsop  to  Olympia,  very  materially  shorten- 
ing the  distance  between  the  lower  Chehalis  settlements  and  the  sound.  A 
beach  road  from  Chehalis  City  to  the  northern  cape  of  Shoal  water  bay  ocm- 
nectcd  these  settlements  with  Pacific  county  and  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Clallam. — Population,  305;  assessed  value  of  property,  $97,396  31 ;  area, 
1,720  st^uare  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  whicm  taxes  are  paid,  9,300. 
This  county  was  established  by  act  of  Washington  Territory  legislature,  April 
26,  1854.  Its  full  northern  len^h  is  washed  by  the  Straits  of  Fnca,  and  its 
western  boundary,  about  40  miles  in  length,  borders  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 
County  seat,  New  Dungeness ;  post  offices  and  towns,  Port  Angelos  and  Nee-ah 
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Bay.  Skirting  the  straits  from  the  east  boundary  to  near  Port  Angclos  there 
is  a  wide  belt  of  excellent  hmd,  which  is  very  generally  occupied  by  settlers. 
The  river  bottoms  are  very  rich,  and  the  opening  of  the  roads  from  the  straits 
to  the  Quillehuyte  river  has  developed  the  existence  of  a  rich  section  of  land 
heretofore  unknown.  Most  of  the  travel  from  place  to  place  is  by  the  straits. 
A  road  has  been  opened  from  the  eastern  settlements  to  Port  Angelos,  and  short 
roads  connect  the  former  settlements  with  Port  Discovery  and  Port  Townsend. 

Clakke. — Population,  2,089;  assessed  value  of  property,  8611,657;  area, 
1,400  square  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  94,731. 
Acres  planted  in  wheat,  932 ;  in  oats,  1,805 ;  in  rye,  52 ;  in  barley,  78 ;  in  peas, 
120 ;  in  potatoes,  215.  Lumber  mills,  12 ;  flouring  mills,  3 ;  schools,  26  ; 
churches,  9;  stores,  31.  One  steam  vessel.  Horses,  1,039;  mules,  87;  cattle, 
3,980;  sheep,  4,463;  hogs,  1,469. 

This  is  the  oldest  county  in  the  Territory.  The  provisional  government  of 
Oregon,  June  27,  1844,  established  the  district  of  Vancouver,  embracing  all  of 
the  then  Oregon  Territory  north  of  the  Columbia  river.  By  act  under  same 
government,  December  22,  1845,  the  word  "county"  was  substituted  for  "dis- 
trict." Under  the  Oregon  tenitorial  government  the  name  of  "Clarke"  was 
adopted  in  place  of  "  Vancouver."  County  seat,  city  of  Vancouver,  one  of  the 
most  thriving  settlements  in  the  Territory.  Here  was  established  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
early  Catholic  missionaries,  in  1838,  first  commenced  their  labors  at  this  point. 
Early  after  the  treaty  of  1846  United  States  troops  arrived  in  the  Territory, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  military  post,  long  the  headquarters 
of  a  military  division  or  department. 

Towtis  and  Post  Offices. — Lake  River,  Lincoln,  Pekin,  Union  Ridge,  and 
Washougal.  The  county  borders  the  Columbia  river,  and  is  about  equidistant 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The  settle- 
ments are  connected  by  roads,  but  the  main  ten-itorial  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  passing  along  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Cowlitz,  at  certain 
seasons  is  inundated ;  from  this  fact  and  the  facility  of  travelling  on  the  Colum- 
bia this  road  has  onlv  a  nominal  existence. 

Cowlitz. — Population,  480 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $186,079 ;  area,  460 
square  miles  ;  number  of  acres  on  which  tax  is  paid,  20,918. 

This  county  lies  immediately  west  of  Clarke,  with  about  20  miles  of  shore 
line  on- the  Columbia  river,  with  25  miles  of  length  of  the  Cowlitz  river  trav- 
ersing it  north  and  south.  Its  southeast  comer  is  about  35  miles  east  of  the 
.-noutli  of  the  Columbia  river.  Besides  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz  several  tribu- 
taries of  that  river  afford  a  large  quantity  of  rich  l)ottom  land.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  county  is  included  in  tiiese  valleys.  A  short  distance  back  of  the  rivers 
large  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  afford  great  inducement  for  settlement.  No 
portion  of  the  county  is  further  removed  from  either  the  Cowlitz  or  Columbia 
than  15  miles,  hence  access  to  maiket  is  insured.  The  whole  county  is  good 
g4nl.  Fifty  bnsl;els  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield  in  these  bottom 
lands.  This  county  was  set  off*  from  Lewis  coim  ty  by  the  legislature  of  this 
Tenitory,  April  21,  1854.  Monticello  is  the  county  seat.  This  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  travel  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Paget  sound.  Castle  Rock  and 
Oak  Point  are  the  remaining  post  offices.  At  the  latter  point  is  located  Aber- 
nethy's  saw-mills,  at  which  about  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  manu- 
factured. There  is  also  a  small  saw-mill  on  the  Cowlitz  river  about  12  miles 
above  Monticello. 

lioads, — This  county  is  so  located  that  roads  from  the  Columbia  river  to 
Puget  sound  must  either  commence  in  or  pass  through  it.  Here  commences 
or  tenninates  the  land  travel  between  the  river  and  the  northern  settlements. 
The  military  road  from  Steilacoom  and  the  territorial  road  from  Olympia  end  here, 
and  the  transit  to  Portland  or  Vancouver  is  completed  by  steamboats  via  the 
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river.  The  portion  of  road  between  Monticello  and  Vancouver  is  located^  bttt 
scarcely  used.  The  old  Hudson's  Bay  trail,  which  comeii  down  the  Columbia  river, 
may  be  travelled  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  was  much  used  for  driving 
stock,  but  even  they  are  now  most  generally  transported  in  barges  to  Monticello, 
towed  by  the  steamers.  On  the  east  side  of  Cowlitz  river  a  road  is  opened  con- 
necting all  the  settlements.  From  Monticello  to  Oak  Point,  and  from  Oak 
Point  to  Boisfoit  prairie  in  Lewis  county,  roads  have  been  opened,  the  latter 
connecting  with  a  territorial  road  from  Boisfort  to  Olympia. 

Island. — Population  409 ;  assessed  value  of  property  $261,731 ;  area  250 
square  miles.  The  following  surplus  produce  remained  on  hand  May,  1867,  at 
time  of  annual  assessment,  which  indicates  the  producing  character  of  this  set- 
tlement: 1,416  tons  of  hay ;  2,687  bushels  wheat;  15,815  bushels  barley  j 
9,382  bushels  of  oats;  5,925  bushels  of  potatoes;  fruit  trees,  9,868 j  horses, 
268;  cattle,  964;  sheep,  1,234;  hogs,  1,156. 

The  county  was  established  by  the  Oregon  territorial  legislature,  January 
6,  1853.  It  consists  of  the  two  islands  of  Whidbv  and  Camano.  The  county 
seat  is  Coupeville.  Towns  and  post  offices — Coveland,  Crescent  Harbor,  Oak 
Harbor,  and  Utsalada,  tl^e  latter  of  which  places  is  the  site  of  the  extensive 
saw-mill  of  Messrs.  Greman  and  Craney,  on  Camano  island.  While  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Territory  the  settlements  on  Whidby^s  island  are  con- 
nected by  good  roads. 

Jefferson. — Population,  650  ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $301,584  27 ; 
ai'ea,  1,670  square  miles.  Established  by  the  Oregon  temtorial  legislature 
December  22,  1852. 

This  county  has  an  extensive  shore  line  upon  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Admiralty  inlet,  embracing  ports  Discover^s  Townsend,  and  Ludlow.  It  then 
extends  south  of  Clallam  county  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  ports  Discovery  and 
Ludlow  extensive  steam  saw-mills  are  located,  giving  employment  to  numerous 
hands  and  constituting  centres  of  population.  Port  Townsend,  on  the  bay  of 
that  name,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  the  site  of  the  custom-house  of  the  district 
of  Puget  sound  ;  the  marine  hospital  is  located  here,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
is  the  military  post,  (Fort  Townsend.)  The  bay  is  six  miles  long,  four  wide, 
and  an  excellent  haibor.  Towns  and  post  offices — Chemican,  Port  Discovery, 
and  Port  Ludlow.  Water  transportation  is  relied  upcm,  as  most  of  the  settle- 
ments are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sound.  Roads  connect  Port  Townsend  with 
Port  Discovery,  and  with  the  prairie  settlements  back. 

King. — Population,  725;  assessed  value  of  property,  $414,043;  area,  1,800 
square  miles  ;  acres  under  cultivation,  3,650.  (Organized  by  the  Oregon  tennto- 
rial  legislature  December  22,  1852. 

In  this  county  are  embraced  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Dwamish, 
White,  and  Green  rivers,  and  the  extensive  coal  fields  back  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton on  the  Squak,  Black,  Dwamish,  and  Green  rivers.  Seattle  is  the  county 
seat ;  a  thriving  town,  in  which  is  located  the  university  of  the  Territory.  Towns 
and  post  offices — Cedar  river  and  Freeport. 

lioads, — Seattle  is  connected  with  Steilacoom  by  a  srood  wasron  road,  and  dur- 
mg  the  past  season  a  wagon  road  has  been  constructed  across  the  Snoqualmie 
pass  of  the  Cascade  mountains  into  the  Yakima  valley. 

Kitsap. — Population  610;  assessed  value  of  property,  8551,266  ;  area,  400 
square  miles. 

This  county  was  organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory, 
passed  January  16,  1857,  under  the  name  of  Slaughter  county,  in  honor  of  the 
gallant  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Slaughter,  United  States  aimy,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Indian  war  of  1855-^56.  By  a  provision  in  the  bill  the  people  of  the  county 
were  authorized  to  vote  for  a  name  at  the  next  general  election,  (1857.)  At  such 
election  the  name  Kitsap  was  adopted  after  the  Indian  chief  whose  tribe  occu- 
pied considerable  portion  of  the  county,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  able 
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of  tlie  leaders  of  the  hostile  Indians.  The  county  may  be  described  as  the 
peninsula  l)etween  Ilood^s  canal  and  Admiralty  inlet,  including  Bainbridgo  and 
Blake's  islands,  with  50  miles  of  shore  line  upon  Hood's  canal  and  80  upon 
Admiralty  inlet.  No  portion  of  the  county  lies  further  from  navigable  water 
than  foiu:  miles.  This  county  is  noted  for  its  extensive  lumbering  mills.  Port 
Madison  is  the  county  seat,  on  the  excellent  harbor  of  that  name.  Tow^ns  and 
post  offices — Tcekalet,  Seabec,  Port  Orchard,  and  Port  Blakely. 

Itoads, — Between  Port  Madison  and  Teekalet  the  portage  is  made  by  a  road 
nine  miles  in  length.  Port  Orchard  to  Seabec,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  is 
made  over  a  well-defined  trail.  Water  transportation  is  the  prevalent  method 
of  communication  between  the  settlers  themselves,  as  also  with  other  portions  of 
the  Territory. 

Klikitat. — Population,  300  j  assessed  value  of  property,  $125,342;  area, 
1,850  square  mMesj  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  6,778; 
established  by  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  December  20,  1859 ; 
county  seat,  Ilockland.  The  Dalles  in  Oregon  is  the  post  office  for  this  whole 
ix»gion,  including  even  the  county  seat.  The  Yakima  Indian  reservation  and 
the  8imcoe  agency  are  located  in  this  county.  The  Indian  industrial  school, 
under  maRag^raoient  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  at  tliis  agency,  has  been  a  decided 
success. 

Lewis. — Population,  550  ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $268,095  ;  area,  1,580 
square  miles.  Establishwl  by  the  Oregon  provisional  goveniment  December 
21,  1845;  county  seat,  Claquato ;  towTis  and  post  offices — Boisfort,  Cowlitz, 
Highland,  Newanknra,  Saunders,  and  Skookum  Chuck. 

This  county  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  w^est  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. Thoroughly  watered  by  the  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  rivers  and  several  of 
their  tributaries,  its  prairies  and  rich  bottoms  offer  great  inducement  to  settlement. 

Bonds, — ^The  territorial  road  and  mail  route  from  Olympia  to  Monticello  runs 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  county.  A  second  territorial  road,  crossing 
the  Skookum  Chuck  and  Newankum  and  avoiding  the  Chehalis  river,  terminates 
at  the  old  Cowlitz  landing.  Boisfort.  is  connected  ^^nth  Claquato  by  a  good 
wagon  road,  and  also  by  a  road  with  Mopah,  in  Pacific  county. 

Masox. — Population,  219  ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $44,480 ;  area,  1,600 
i;quare  miles.  Organized  under  the  name  of  Sawamish  county  by  the  Washing- 
ton Teixitory  legislature,  March  13,  1854.  Name  changed  to  Mason,  January 
8,  1864,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Miison,  deceased,  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  by  efficiency  of  service,  and 
long  and  ably  its  acting  govcmor.  County  seat,  Oakland.  Towns  and  post 
offices — Arkada,  Ivamilcliie,  Skokomish,  Shci'^^oocVs  mills,  and  Union  city.  A 
road  has  been  opened  from  Oakland,  near  the  head  of  Skookum  bay,  to  Olympia, 
which  is  used  for  driving  stock.  Water  communication,  by  the  somid  and  its 
several  bays,  is,  however,  the  usual  method,  and  in  the  present  location  of  settle- 
ments the  most  available. 

Pacific. — Population,  375;  assessed  value  of  property,  $135,568;  area,  1,140. 
Established  by  Oregon  teiTitorial  legislature  February  4,  1857.  This  is  the 
southwestern  county  of  the  Territory,  bordering  on  the  Coliunbia  river  and  the 
Pacilic  ocean,  its  great  specialty  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  bay.  It  is  noted 
for  its  oysters  and  fisheries.  An  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
water  cement  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Knapp,  on  the  Columbia 
river,  about  two  miles  east  of  Chenook.  The  supply  of  rock  is  inexhanstil)le. 
Preparations  are  made  to  supply  at  least  150  tons  per  month.  About  $20,00^ 
Lave  been  expended  in  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  count}'  seat  of  Pacific  county  is  Oysterville.  Other  post  offices  and  towns — 
Willopali,Bruceport,  Chenook,  and  Pacific  City. 

PiEKCE. — Population,  860 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $508,806  50 ;  area, 
2,000  square  miles.     Organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon 
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TciTitory,  December  22,  1852.  In  this  connty  is  located  the  mammoth  claim 
of  the  Poffet  Sound  Agricultural  Company  for  lands  appurtenant  to  Fort  Ni»- 
qually,  called  the  Nisqually  claim.  About  a  mile  east  of  the  city  of  Bteilacoom 
the  United  States  fort  of  that  name  is  located.  From  this  point  commences  the 
military  road  to  Wallula  (the  old  fort  Walla- Walla)  via  the  Nachess  pass  of 
the  Cascade  mountains,  opened  by  the  people  of  Thurston  and  Pierce  coanties 
in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  820,000  expended 
upon  it  in  1854,  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Ai-nold,  United  States  army.  A  general 
idea  of  the  line  of  this  road  will  be  obtained  b}-  consulting  the  table  of  distances 
measured  by  odometer  at  the  time  of  construction.  The  points  designated  gen- 
erally indicate  camps  where  the  best  water  and  the  gi'eatest  amount  of  wood  and 
grazing  may  be  obtained.  The  first  colimin  of  figures  indicate  the  distance 
from  point  to  point,  and  the  second  the  distance  from  Steilacoom  : 


ToPuyftUop  river... 2^^  22i 

First  crossing  of  White  river ^  3lf 

Last  pruirie  on  White  river 6j  38 

Hecond  crossiDg^of  White  river ll}  431 

Sixth  crussingof  White  river Of  &.  i 

LeTete 3t  50i 

First  crossing  of  Green  river 1|  GI^ 

IHre  Prairie yf  6:^ 

X/\Bt  crossing  Green  river  at  western  base  of  mountain 10^  7^| 

First  prairie  on  summit  of  mountain 3f  77| 

Lust  prairie  on  summit  of  mountain 2^  79^ 

First  crossing  of  NachesB  river &i  84} 

Crossing  of  PopatUally 1(H  ^^l 

Month  of  Bumping 4^  91^} 

Last  crossing  of  Nacbess  river 11f  ll*| 

Wentss 10  124 

Where  road  leaves  W^cnass  valley 16  1:^J 

First  crossing  of  Yakima  river 4  141^ 

First  water  atter  leaving  Yakima  river l^f  V3^ 

Second  water  afVor  leaving  Yakima  river ?}  167 

Brackish  Spring 16f  IKIf 

Great  Bend  of  the  Yakima 1«J  20-^ 

Near  mouth  of  Yakima , 15^  217^ 

Terminus  of  route,  opposite  Wallnla 17j  2MI 

The  road  from  Fort  Vancouver  passes  through  this  county,  continuing  to  Fort 
Bellingham  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Tcn-itor}',  though  not  travelled  beyond 
Seattle.  From  Steilacoom  to  this  latter  point  the  mails  are  <*arried  tri-weekly 
on  this  road.  The  settlements  scattered  tlirough  the  county  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  good  roa<ls  permeating  the  county,  and  communicating  also  with  the 
farming  settlements  of  Thurston  and  King  counties. 

The  county  seat  is  Steilacoom.  Post  oSices — Franklin,  Nisqually,  and  Sfian- 
away  J  the  fonuer  named  being  the  post  office  of  the  flourishing  agiicultiual 
settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Puyallnp.  Heix?,  also,  is  an  Indian  reservation, 
at  which  are  concentrated  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  head  of  Puget  sound. 

Skamania. — Population,  270;  assessed  value  of  property,  8260,365;  area, 
1,800  square  miles ;  organized  by  act  of  legislative  assembly,  Tenitory  of  Wash- 
ington, March  9,  1854.  This  is  a  mountainous  section,  there  being  but  little 
available  land  within  its  gi*eat  area  immediately  bordering  on  the  Columbia 
river.  The  width  of  the  county  embraces  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  range ;  in 
it  are  the  great  cascades  of  the  Columbia,  the  gi'eat  gorge  made  by  the  vast 
aggregation  of  the  waters  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  its  innumerable  confluents 
and  tributaries  forcing  an  exit  through  this  great  mountain  chain.  Through  this 
pass,  around  these  rapids  and  falls,  the  first  railroad  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains was  constructed  to  avoid  these  obstructions  to  steamboat  navigation. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  remembrance  connected  with  this  county  was  the 
passage  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  of  an  act  (January  14,  1865) 
dismembering  this  county  and  dividing  its  territory  between  Clarke  and  Klikitat 
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connttes.  Congress  having  in  tlio  organic  act  reserx'^ed  the  privilege  to  disprove 
territorial  legislation,  annulled  said  law  of  the  assembly  of  the  Territory,  (Juno 
29,  1866,)  and  reinstated  Skamania  county ;  the  only  instance  in  tcnitorial  legis- 
lation in  which  Congress  has  intervened. 

Coanty  seat  is  Cascades.  Bv  this  is  meant  Lower  Cascades ;  the  Upper  Cas- 
cades is  the  only  other  town.  Both  are  the  termini  of  the  Cascade  railroad ;  both 
are  points  of  departure  for  the  steamboats  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany plying  up  or  down  the  Columbia  nver. 

The  narrow  strip  of  land  over  which  the  railroad  p.i8ses  affords  but  little  room 
for  any  other  road.  There  is,  however,  a  military  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
(called  in  the  act  of  Congi-ess  making  the  appropriation  for  its  constiiiction, 
Columbia  City  barracks)  to  Fort  Dalles.  This  road  affords  land  communication 
between  the  Cascades  and  the  settlements  of  Clarke  county,  but  travel  by  the 
river  almost  the  universal  mode  of  communication. 

Snohomish. — Popalation,  285;  assessed  value  of  property,  869,022  86 ;  area, 
1,500  square  miles;  acres  under  cultivation,  1,200;  organized  by  act  of  Wash- 
in^rton  Territory  legislature,  January  14,  1861.  This  county  is  noted  for  the 
pine  timber  which  skirts  its  numerous  streams,  whicli  are  resorted  to  by  logging 
camps.  These  camps  are  transitory  and  made  up  entirely  of  males,  and  hence 
the  great  prepondcranco  of  male  population.  This  also  accounts  for  the  fai^t 
that  at  different  periods  such  discrepancies  arise  in  attempted  estimates  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  connty  seat  is  Snohomish  City ;  Muckelteo  and  Tulalip  (the  latter  the 
site  of  the  Indian  reservation)  are  the  other  post  offices  in  this  county. 

Stevens. — Population,  550;  assessed  value  of  property,  S200,579;  area, 
28,000  square  miles;  acres  under  cultivation,  2,500.  This  county  embraces 
over  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  Territory,  lying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Columbia 
and  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  eastein  boundary  of  the  Tcrritoi;}'. 
On  the  29th  Januar}-,  1858,  the  present  county  of  Stevens  and  the  temtory 
included  within  the  county  of  Yakima  were  erected  into  a  county  by  the  legis- 
lature of  this  Territory.  No  organization  being  eficcteil  under  said  act  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  similar  law  January  27,  1862,  constituting  Uie  before  described 
territory  into  Spokane  county.  On  the  20th  Janiutry,  1863,  the  temtory  east 
of  the  Columbia  was  set  off  and  erected  into  a  separate  county,  and  named 
Stevens  county  in  honor  of  the  late  Geneml  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  Washington's 
first  and  most  distinguished  governor.  January  19, 1864,  Stevens  and  Spokane 
counties  were  consolidated  and  the  name  of  Stevens  ascril»ed  to  the  united  tem- 
tory. To  attempt  a  description  of  this  large  and  interesting  i-egion,  would  bo 
to  renew  the  notice  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  Spokane  plains,  the 
Grand  Coulee,  tlie  Colville  valley,  all  of  which  have  been  extendedly  noticed 
in  the  preceding  geographic  memoir,  which  is  referred  to  as  largely  applicable 
to  this  county. 

The  county  seat  is  Pinckney  City.  There  are  other  settlements  and  towns 
at  various  points,  but  it  alone  is  a  post  office. 

Boads. — Wagon  roads  from  Walla- Walla  to  Colville;  from  White  Bluffs  to 
Lake  Pen  d^Oreille,  the  Mullan  road ;  a  roml  from  the  Dalles  through  the  Yakima 
valley,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia,  to  Colville,  and  roads  connecting 
with  the  passes  of  the  Cascade  mountains  traverse  this  region,  and  are  much 
travelled  by  miners  and  parties  driving  stock  into  British  Columbia  and  to  the 
Pen  d'Oreille  and  other  mining  regions. 

Thukston. — ^Population,  2,045;  assessed  value  of  property,  $776,622  75; 
area,  672  square  miles;  number  of  acres  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  82,522 ;  cattle, 
2,691;  sheep,  7,877;  hogs,  696.  Established  by  act  of  Oregon  temtorial  gov- 
ernment, January  12,  1852.  Coimty  seat,  Olympia,  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Territorv.  At  Tumwater,  in  this  countv,  the  first  American  settlement  north 
of  the  Columbia  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1845. 
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Post  Offices  and  Towns. — Beaver,  Chamber'a  Prairie,  Coal  Bank,  Miami,  Grand 
Mound,  and  Tuniwater. 

Roads. — Olympia  being  the  bead  of  Paget  Bound,  water  communication  from 
the  northern  settlements,  Victoria  and  British  Columbia,  and  the  land  travel 
from  the  Columbia  river  northward,  terminates  at  tliis  point.  Here,  then,  may 
l>e  said  to  start  the  great  thoroughfare  of  communication  between  the  sound  and 
Columbia  river,  tenninating  at  Monticello,  whore  steamboat  navigation  is  resumed. 
There  are  no  less  than  three  routes  within  this  county  south wanl  to  Skookum 
Chuck,  two  thence  to  the  Cowlitz  river— one  (the  military  road)  continuiD<^  down 
the  Cowlitz  to  Monticello ;  an  excellent  wagon  road  connects  with  Steilacoom 
and  thence  to  Seattle.  This  county  is  admirably  adapteil  for  roads,  and  the 
settlements  are  all  accessible  by  well  defined  and  good  roads. 

Wahkiakum. — Population,  63;  assessed  value  of  property,  $9,653  33;  area, 
225  square  miles.  Established  by  act  of  Washington  l^slature,  April  25,  1854. 
Cathiamette  is  the  county  seat,  and  post  office  for  the  whole  county.  This  county 
bordera  on  the  Columbia  river  just  east  of  Pacific  county.  The  greatest  portion 
is  rough  and  mountainous,  confining  settlements  to  the  river  front.  The  timber 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  most  abundant,  but  agricultural  tracts  are  few  and 
not  extensive. 

Walla-Walla. — Population,  3,500 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $1,762,816 ; 
area,  8,000  squai'e  miles;  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  arc  paid,  21,152;  acres 
in  com,  2,307;  acres  in  wheat,  7,729;  acres  in  oats,  4,045;  acres  in  barley,  1,125; 
aci*esin  timothy,  568.  In  1866  the  yield  wasas  follows :  Wheat,  500,000  bushels; 
oats,  250,000  bushels;  barley,  200,000  bushels;  coi*n,  150,000  bushels;  beans» 
170,000  pounds.  Six  flouring  mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  planing  mills,  two  dis- 
tilleries, one  foundry,  f>2  threshing,  heading  and  reaping  machines. 

The  act  of  assembly  of  this  Tenntory  creating  this  county  passed  April  25, 
1854.  It  then  included  all  the  territory  between  the  Cascade  monntains  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  46th  and  49th  parallels,  excepting  thereout  a 
fi'action  of  Skamania  and  the  county  of  Klikitat.  Settlers  were  scattered  through 
this  vast  region,  but  so  widely  apart  that  no  organization  was  at  the  time 
attempted.  The  Indian  war  of  1855-'56  caused  many  to  abandon  the  region. 
At  its  close.  Colonel  Steptoe  issued,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  remarkable  order^ 
dated  August  20,  1856,  that  '^  no  emigrant  or  other  white  person,  except  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  {)erson8  having  ceded  rights  from  the  Indians,  will 
be  permitted  to  settle  or  remain  in  the  county."  1  his  emanated  from  Major 
General  Wool,  then  commander  of  the  Pacific  military  department.  This  decree 
of  expatriation  and  forbidding  of  settlement  continue<l  till  the  spring  of  1859, 
when  Major  Grier,  United  States  dragoons,  consented  that  th,e  rich  valley  of  the 
Walla- Walla  might  be  occupied  by  American  settlers.  Its  growth  and  progress 
dates  from  that  period,  and  it  is  now  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  county  in 
the  Territorv. 

The  county  seat  is  the  city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  largest  town  in  Washington 
Territory.  Post  offices — Coppei,  Mullau's  Bridge,  Touchet,  Wallula,  all  centres 
of  thriving  settlements. 

Boads. — Wallula  (the  old  Fort  Walla- Walla)  was  the  point  where  the  great 
emigrant  route  coming  into  Oregon  struck  the  Columbia  river.  It  is  now  the 
eastern  teiTninus  of  usual  steam  navigation  on  the  Columbia,  though  occasional 
trips  at  favorable  stages  of  water  ai*e  continued  as  far  as  White  Blufis.  In 
primeval  days  the  emigrants  continued  down  the  river  in  boats  or  on  a  road  along 
the  river  to  the  Dalles.  In  1853,  a  road  was  constructed  from  this  point,  or 
rather  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  via  Yakima  valley  and  Nachess  Pass, 
to  Fort  Steilacoom,  on  Puget  sound.  A  good  wagon  road,  travelled  daily  by 
coaches,  connects  it  ANith  Walla- Walla  City,  30  miles  east.  During  the'past 
year  a  road  ( Wastuckna  wagon  road)  connects  it  wnth  the  forks  of  Mullan's  roatl 
and  the  wagon  road  from  Walla- Walla  to  Colville,  insuring  direct  communica- 
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tion  from  Wallula  to  Colville  or  Fort  Benton.     This  road  is  in  length  58  miles. 
The  distance  via  Walla- Walla,  from  Wallula  to  same  point,  was  100  miles. 

Walla- Walla  is  a  centre  finom  which  roads  diverge  in  all  directions,  connect- 
ing the  settlements  of  the  county  with  each  other,  and  affording  routes  to  Fort 
Benton,  on  the  Missouri,  (by  Mullan's  military  road,)  to  Fort  Colville,  Lewiston, 
and  Boise,  to  Lake  Pen  d'Oreille,  and  to  the  rich  mining  regions  of  Montana. 

Whatcom. — Population,  244 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  842,522  50 ;  area, 
4,300  square  miles ;  organized  by  act  of  Washington  legislature,  March  9, 1854. 
This  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Puget  Sound  counties.  Within  is  Bellingham 
bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  so  noted  for  their  extensive  and  valuable  coal  mines, 
which  are  fully  noticed  in  an  article  upon  the  coal  fields  of  the  Territory. 

County  seat,  Whatcom ;  post  offices,  San  Juan,  on  the  disputed  island  of  that 
name,  and  Swinamish. 

Yakima. — Population,  125 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  668,676  28 ;  area, 
7,000  square  miles;  organized  under  act  of  assembly  of  Washington  legislature, 
January  21,  1865.  It  embraces  the  Yakima  valley  proper  lying  between  the 
Wenachee  river  and  the  noilhcm  boundary  of  Klikitat  county.  This  and  the 
neighboring  valleys,  passing  under  the  general  cognomen  of  the  Yakima  country, 
are  the  best  stock  raising  region  in  the  Territory ;  fine  soil,  excellent  grass,  and 
mild  winters,  with  occasional  very  short  feeding  seasons,  never  exceeding  between 
one  and  two  months.  Several  extensive  stock  ranches  are  already  commenced, 
and  large  bands  of  cattle  are  owned  in  this  valley.  The  county  seat  is  on  Colonel 
Thorp's  claim  on  the  Yakima,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atahnam,  and  not  far  from 
the  old  Catholic  mission.  Thirty-five  miles  above,  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  is  the  Kitatash  valley,  40  miles  in  length  and  15  in  width,  well 
watered  by  the  Yakima  and  its  tributaries,  abundantly  though  not  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  of  excellent  soil.  The  new  road  opened  the  past  season  from  Seattle 
through  the  Snoqualmic  Pass  runs  thwngh  this  valley,  joins  the  Nachess  mili- 
taiy  road  at  Thoi^'s,  and  as  one  road  they  continue  to  Wallula.  The  road  from 
the  Dalles,  Oregon,  to  ihe  Wenachee,  Pen  d'Oreille,  and  mines  of  the  upper 
Columbia,  crosses  the  Yakima  river  about  25  miles  below  Thorp's,  and  passes 
thi'ough  the  whole  breadth  of  this  county. 

The  post  office  for  the  county  is  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Columbia  river,  the  width  of  Klikitat  county,  the  Sinicoe  mountains,  and 
the  Yakima  river.  A  county  containing  200  inhabitants,  with  more  induce- 
ments for  immediate  settlement  than  almost  any  portion  of  the  Territory  in  con- 
sequence of  mineral  resources,  rich  agricultural  tracts,  and  salubrious  climate, 
ought  to  have  one  post  office  and  one  post  route. 


SBCTIOH   II. 

MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river  from  the  Dalles  the  country  is  broken 
and  hilly  to  the  Klikitat  river,  which  empties  into  the  Columbia  above  the 
Dalles.  In  the  Klikitat  valley  there  is  considerable  farming,  and  a  largo 
amount  of  grazing  land,  with  small  patches  of  pines  and  fir.  The  Cascade 
YOBsce  of  mountains  is  well  supplied  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  except  the  highest 
peaks,  as  Mount  Adams,  St.  Helens,  and  Ranier,  which  are  covered  with  ])er- 
petual  snow,  and  consequently  are  entirely  barren. 

Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  from  the  Dalles  to  the  Nachess,  the  whole 
country  is  volcanic,  with  no  minerals  of  value.  On  the  head  of  the  South  Fork 
of  Yakima  river  a  conglomerate  is  found,  composed  of  |)ebblc8  and  boulders  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  with  small  masses  of  quartz.     When  this  has  been  disin- 
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tegrated  a  trace  of  gold  has  been  fonnd.  To  the  north  of  the  Nochess  quartz 
veins  exist,  but  they  are  generally  small  and  barren.  Gold  is  i*arely,  though 
occasionally  fonnd  in  them.  Further  north,  near  lake  Chelan,  some  diggings  have 
been  discovered,  which,  however,  did  not  pay  wages. 

On  the  Columbia  river,  above  Priest  rapids,  a  number  of  the  bars  paid  fair 
wages  for  a  short  time.  The  gold  was  very  fine,  and  had  evidently  been  moved 
a  long  distance  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade 
range  in  this  Territory  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  prospected  for  gold.  Except 
in  the  instances  before  mentioned,  none  has  been  found.  There  is  a  lai^ge  amount 
of  good  grazing  and  farming  lands,  but  no  mining.  In  the  northeastern  portions 
of  the  Territory,  about  Fort  Colville,  mines  have  been  worked,  though  not 
profitably.  In  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  doubtless  good  mines 
will  yet  be  found. 

Coal. — The  appearance  of  veins  and  ontcroppings  of  coal  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  indicates  its  very  general 
distribution  and  incxhaustivo  supply.  It  is  found  on  the  Columbia,  as  also  upon 
streams  emptying  directly  into  the  Pacific;  it  appears  at  Claliam  bay,  just  within 
the  Straits  of  Fuca ;  following  round  our  inland  sea,  we  find  it  in  exhaustlcss 
fields  back  of  Seattle,  then  upon  the  Sto-lu-aua-raah,  and  at  Bellingham  bay,-  in 
the  extreme  north.  Its  presence  at  intermediate  sections  within  an  area  bounded  by 
the  above  designated  points  upon  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  the  Cbebalis, 
and  on  the  Dwamish,  Black,  and  Green  rivers  attests  its  thorough  and  univer- 
sal diffusing;  the  continuity  of  the  strata  through  this  whole  region. 

George  Gibbs,  tiavorably  known  to  the  scientific  world,  and  highly  regarded  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  his  adopted  Territory,  thus  alludes  to  the  universality  of 
coal  indications : 

The  whole  of  this  formation  has  been  considered  by  ^eoloj^ists  as  tertiaiy,  and  the  coal 
as  not  belonging  to  tbe  true  coal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  value  for  economical  purpose  is 
iinquestioDabTe.  "Ertn  that  on  the  Cowliti  and  Skookum  Chuck,  though  inferior  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Dwamish  and  fiellingham  bay  mines,  was  abandoned  only  from  its  not  being 
accessible  to  tide-water. 

A  sin^lar  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  subject  has  been  noticed  at  the  southern 
end  of  Whidby's  inland.  A  crevice  in  the  earth  exists  there,  from  which  smoke  constantly 
ascends,  rising  undoubtedly  from  the  burning  of  a  bed  of  coal  or  lignite  beneath.  The  clay 
arouDd  its  edge  is  said  to  be  baked  of  a  brick  red.  It  has  been  btuning  since  the  settlement 
ut  the  country,  and  is  popularly  called  a  volcano. 

No  scieotinc  exploration  whatever  has  been  made  of  this  region,  nor  even  such  an  exami- 
nation oi  particular  beds  as  to  justify  any  opinion  respecting  tueir  vnlue.  Such  experiments 
as  have  been  tried  indicate  that  for  steaming  purposes  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  good, 
but  to  what  extent  the  beds  can  be  worked  is  not  settled.  They  appear  on  tbe  edge  of  the 
water,  most  of  them  not  above  the  high  tides  of  winter,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  dip 
slifrhtly  in  shore,  as  well  as  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  From  the  appearance  of  upturned 
edges  of  sandstone  between  high  and  low-water  murk,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  coal  extends 
btiijf  ath  tbe  surface  of  the  bay,  and  that  to  the  north  of  it  it  will  be  perhaps  found  in  place 
and  in  the  natural  position  of  the  strata.  The  formation  commences  at  the  Columbia  river, 
where  lignite  or  brown  coal  is  found  .in  thin  seams,  and  extends  continuously  norUiward  to  a 
great  di»tance,  the  quality  of  tlie  coal  improving  in  that  direction. 

Bellingham  Bay  Mines. — These  mines  are  located  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  Tenitory,  and  have  already  acquired  a  ivide-spread  reputation,  not  only  for 
their  extent,  but  also  for  the  quality  of  the  coal.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  Captain 
William  Pattle,  then  engaged  upon  a  contract  to  furnish  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany with  timber  from  Lopez  island,  crossed  over  to  the  shore  of  Bellmgham 
bay  in  search  of  suitable  trees  for  his  purpose ;  while  walking  along  the  l^ach, 
he  observed  several  seams  of  coal.  Himself  and  two  parties  working  with  him 
(Messrs.  Morrison  and  Thomas)  each  immediately  located  adjoining  claims  of 
160  acres,  fronting  upon  the  bay,  under  the  provisions  of  the  donation  law,  then 
in  force  in  this  Territory.  The  northernmost  one  was  taken  by  Pattle;  it  is 
next  south  of  the  claim  on  which  the  present  town  of  Sehome  is  erected;  the 
other  claims  were  taken  in  the  order  named. 
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Messre.  Pattlc,  Morrison  &;  Thomas  leased  these  claims  to  a.  San  Francisco 
company,  who  sent  Captain  William  A.  Howard  (now  of  the  United  States 
revenne  service  on  duty  at  Sitka)  to  the  bay  as  superintendent.  A  vein  was 
opened  on  the  '^  Moixison  claim/'  called  the  ^^  Ma-moosie  mine,"  from  which  a  cargo 
of  150  tons  was  taken  out,  when  the  ontorpriac  was  abandoned.  George  Gibbs, 
esi}.,  the  geologist  of  tlie  western  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Hailroad  Explo- 
ration, thus  speaks  of  it,  March  1,  1854  : 

The  sesm  which  had  been  most  worked,  tbnt  known  as  the  Ma-moo8{e  mine,  was  al toother 
ei^ht  feet  throufi^h,  but  divided  by  three  feet  of  clay  and  slate,  leaving  only  an  equal  amount 
ot  workable  coal.  A  drifl  bad  been  carried  in  about  175  feel,  the  quality  improving  somewhat. 
About  150  tons  only  had  been  got  out,  which  was  mostly  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  6an 
Francisco. 

The  "Pattle  claim'*  has  upon  it  a  vein  11  feet  thick.  No  attempts,  however, 
have  been  made  to  develop  it,  except  tluit  Captain  Pattlo  himself  took  out  by 
hand  a  small  quantity  of  coal.  The  claim  now  belongs  to  Reuben  L.  Do  vie,  esq., 
of  Whidby's  island.  The  **  Thomas  claim''  is  settled  upon  by  Daniel  "W^.  Harris, 
who  has  occupied  it  since  its  abandonment  by  Thomas.  In  it  are  two  seams 
visible  from  the  beach.  No  real  attempt  at  work  has  ever  been  done  upon  this 
claim. 

In  1860,  Morrison  sold  his  claim  to  Charles  E.  Richanls,  esq.,  (to  whom  as 
assignee  the  United  States  government  issued  patent  in  1866.)  In  I860,  Mr. 
Richards  associated  with  him  several  gentlemen  under  the  name  of  the  Union 
Coal  Company.  They  opened  a  vein  aad  sunk  a  shaft  about  100  feet.  Tlie 
vein  worked  was  but  two  feet  in  thickness,  although  there  was  another  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  upon  the  cktim.  That  company  took  out  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  an  aggregate  of  about  2,500  tons.  This  claim  has  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  company  in  New  York,  who  propose  the  present  fall  to  commence  a 
thorough  system  of  operations. 

The  mine  of  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company  is  the  mine  upon  w^hich  the  repu- 
tation of  this  whole  region  has  heretofore  depended.  It  is  situate  between  the 
towns  of  Sehome  and  \Vhatcom,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  north 
and  east  of  Pattle's  discovery.  The  vein  had  been  latd  bare  by  the  blowing 
down  of  a  large  tree.  Claims  were  at  once  taken  by  the  discoverers,  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Hewitt,  in  the  fall  of  1853.  Late  that  fall  several  gentlemen  of 
San  Fi-ancisco  formed  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company,  and  sent  Captain  W.  H. 
Fauntleroy  and  Calhoun  Benham,  esq.,  to  examine  the  mines.  They  purchased 
the  two  claims  for  $18,000.  Colonel  E.  C.  Fitzhugh,  afterwards  inigo  of  the 
supreme  court  of  this  Territory,  was  for  several  years  the  superintendent,  and  up 
to  1860  the  shipment  of  coal  to  San  Francisco  averaged  al)out  500  tons  per  year. 
In  1860  the  old  Bellingham  Bay  Company  leased  these  mines  to  Moody  and 
Sinchur,  gi*anting  to  the  lessees  the  privilege  of  taking  out  1,000  tons  per  month. 
But  the  yield  exceeileil  that  quantity ;  their  exportation  the  first  year  amounted 
to  not  less  than  15,000  tons,  which  gradually  increased  each  subsei^uent  year. 
In  1866  the  present  management  commenced,  with  Colonel  A.  Hay  warn,  the 
modem  Croesus,  holding  the  controling  interest.  R.  E.  Myers,  esq.,  is  resident 
superintendent.  The  delays  in  the  fall  of  1866,  incident  to  the  change  of  man- 
agers, caused  a  suspension  of  active  mining  operations.  By  the  time  matters 
were  satisfactorily  adjusted  tlie  mine  took  fii-e,  the  extinguishment  of  which  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  mining  till  June,  1867.  Indeed,  now  (September  1) 
the  lower  gallery  is  not  yet  completely  pumped  out.  This  company  own  about 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  compact  form,  and  have  expended  in  improvements  not 
less  than  $100,000.  The  shaft  is  about  500  feet  deep,  the  slope  at  an  angle  of 
45®,  decreasing  as  you  descend ;  the  first  gallery  300  feet  down,  and  the  one 
now  being  worked  extends  some  600  ywds.  The  lower  gallery,  which  is  still 
being  pumped  out,  (though  in  it  operations  will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not  already. 
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renewed,)  lias  been  worked  to  the  distance  of  600  yards.  It  is  in  contemplAdon 
this  fall  to  widen  the  slope  to  admit  a  doable  track,  enabling  the  simnltaneoos 
descent  and  ascent  of  cars  into  and  from  the  mine.  About  100  tons  per  day  are 
now  being  taken  out,  but  arrangements  are  in  progress  by  which  the  daily  yield 
will  be  increased  to  400  tons.  The  present  cost  per  ton  to  put  on  shipboard  is 
about  $3.  Practical  miners  expi*es8  the  opinion  that  if  the  claim  was  worked 
further  from  the  beach  there  would  be  less  slate,  the  coal  would  be  clearer,  and 
the  expense  per  ton  could  be  materially  reduced  by  the  cleaning  process  being 
rendered  unnecessary. 

Mr.  John  Hewston,  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  leading  chemist, 
analyzed  this  coal  in  October,  1858.     The  following  is  his  report: 

Specific  gravity 1.309 

water  (hygroscopic) 5.60perceiiL 

firy  coal ^.40 

The  dry  coal  coDsisto  of— 

Carbon 74.41 

Hydrogen 4.03 

Oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur.... 17.61 

Ashes  (red) 3.35 

100.00 
Amount  of  coke  procured G2. 60  per  cent 

Subjoined  is  a  oopy  of  the  analysis  of  various  samples  of  Welsh,  Newcastle,  and  Scotch 
coals,  with  which  it  will  be  seen  the  analysis  of  the  sample  from  Bellingham  bay  coroparei 
very  favorably : 


Locality  or  name  of  eooL 

an 

• 

Id 

|5 

t 

i   '< 

WILCH. 

ATwrdum  Oo*t  Mcthyr 

1.31 
L31 

1.29 
1.31 
1.23 
l.«5 
L83 
L85 

1.90 
1.31 
1.S8 

1.31 

88.  S8 
9a  87 

81.81 
80.26 
80.61 
81.85 
8a  75 
82.24 

78109 
76.94 
74.55 

74.41 

4.94 
4.19 

Si  50 
5.28 
&96 
&S9 
Sl04 
5.49 

&S9 

5.90 
5.14 

4.63 

4.29 

4.36 

5.55 
&34 

9.88 

lass 
ia36 

9.40 

7.99 
14.75 
15.94 

17.61 

a  16 

1.95 
7.14 

a  13 

4.93 
9L51 
a85 
9.94 

laTO 

a  10 

4.37 
3.35 

8583 

Mixon'i  Methyr 

79.11 

NEWCASTLE  COALS. 

Nowcaiitio  Hurtley 

64.61 

Hoaler'8  Hartley' 

79.31 

Bates  Wn«t  Hartley 

Weit  Hartley  Main 

59199 

Baddlei'  West  Hartley 

HanUnet'  Hartley ^ 

5160 

SCOTCH. 
Walliend  Elgin  Vein 

SBLiS 

Dalkeith  Coronation  Vein 

S3L0S 

Dalkeith  Jewel  Vein 

49.80 

Belunobam  Bat 

6SL6f 
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The  test  for  the  calorific  value  of  this  sample  of  coal  shows  it  to  compare  very  fiivorably 
with  ihe  same  coals,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table : 


Name  and  locality  of  coal. 


WELCH. 

Abcrdaro  Go's  Methyr 

KKWCASTLK  COALS. 

Kewcantle  Hartley 

Carr'tt  Hartley 

Healy'i  Hartley 

8t«amboat  Wallaend 

SCOTCH. 

Wrllwoad 

Effllntou 

BKLTJxeaAM  Bat 


Poandd  of  water 
which  1  pound 
of  coal  b  capa- 
ble of  oU'vating 
from  38®  to  2 1*5 
Fahrenheit. 


Poiindi  of  water 
which  1  ponnd 
of  cool  In  cupa- 
ble  of  ovapor- 
nilngfroniS120 
Fahrenheit. 


14.37 


13.42 

laoi 

12.78 
12.13 


11.94 
1U.S4 

11.17 


Sto-lu-aua-mah  Coal. — This  exists  in  workable  seams,  but  at  present 
eeems  inaccessible  to  market.  A  specimen  was  sent  by  Commodore  C.  W. 
Skinner,  United  States  navy,  to  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson  for  analysis. 
That  distinguished  chemist  thus  speaks  of  it : 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  finest  American  coals  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.315,  and  will  weigh,  in  the  merchantable  state,  from  51  to  55  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  according  to  size  of  lumps,  and  will  require  on  board  a  steamer  about  42^  feet  of  space 
to  stow  one  gross  ton.  It  is  of  brilliant  histre,  wholly  free  from  liability  to  soiL  It  is  com- 
posed of— 

Volatile  matter .* 40.36 

Fixed  carbon 5G.84 

Earthy  matter 2,80 

100.00 


After  the  luminous  flame  ceases  the  coke  bums  with  a  bright  glow,  and  leaves  a  light 
brick  red,  or  salmon-colored  ash. 

In  coking,  the  coal  scarcely  increases  in  bulk,  has  no  tendency  to  aii^glutinate,  and  conse- 

3^aently  preserves  an  open  fire,  burning  freely,  and' does  not  cover  itself  with  ashes  io  such  a 
egree  as  materially  to  obstruct  the  combustion.  I  suspect  the  specimen  sent  to  have  been 
taken  from  near  the  outcrop  of  the  bed.  If  so,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  when  pur- 
sued under  greater  covering,  the  amount  of  illuminating  gas  g^ven  out  will  be  firreatar  tnan 
was  shown  by  this  specimen.  The  coal  seems  to  be  nearly  free  from  sulphur.  The  ratio  of 
its  fixed  to  its  volatile  combustible  matter  is  1.4  to  1,  and,  under  a  well-constructed  boiler, 
ought  to  nroduce  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  steam  from  212^  to 
one  pound  of  coal  burned. 

The  Skookum  Chuck  Coal  Fields. — ^The  late  Dr.  R.  H.  Bigelow,  who 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  coal,  and  afterwards  opened  a  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seattle,  made  an  examination  of  these  veins.  He  thus  describes  the 
geological  position  of  the  coal : 

Resting  upon  argillaceous  and  sandstone  shale,  overlaid  by  new  red  sandstone,  averaging 
(sandstone  and  earth)  30  to  50  feet  thick,  interspersed  with  ochre,  red  chalk,  and  a  grayish- 
brown  clay — such  as  is  used  in  Europe  for  making  fire-brick— the  average  thickness  of  the 
coal  strata  being  from  tour  to  nine  ieet  The  coal,  when  ignited,  retains  a  flame  of  the 
greatest  fervency,  leaves  no  cinder,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  Bubstances. 

Clallam  Bay  Mine,  sometimes  called  the  Thomdikc  mine,  after  its  dis- 
coverer. Captain  J.  K.  Thorndike,  fonnerly  of  Port  Ludlow,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, is  situated  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  about  midway  between  Pillar  bay  and 
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Clallam  bay,  23  miles  east  of  Cape  Flattery.     Captain  Tbomdiko  thus  describes 

bis  discovery : 

The  height  of  the  monotain  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet ;  the  formation  is  sandstone.  Six 
leads  of  coal,  ranging  in  thickness  from  one  to  three  feet,  clip  10  degprees,  distance  betfreen 
coal  leads  ranging  from  12  to  100  feet  From  high- water  mark,  30  feet ;  to  low- water  mark, 
150  feet.    From  coal  leads  to  five  fathoms*  water,  about  GOO  feet. 

An  officer  on  tbe  United  States  steamer  Massacbusetts  tbos  speaks  of  the 
cbaracter  of  this  coal : 

I  find  it  superior  to  any  coal  I  have  seen  on  this  coast,  with  one  exception — that  is  its 
rapidity  of  combustion.  It  leaves  about  five  per  cent,  of  clinker,  which,  with  proper  tooU, 
can  easily  be  removed  from  the  grates.  The  weight  is  47  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  deposiu, 
including  clinker,  about  :N)  per  cent,  by  measure.  It  compares  with  Cnmbcdand  coal  for 
weight  against  equal  bulk  as  8  to  10  ;  evaporative  efficiency,  G  to  10. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  tbis  coal  bv  Professors  J.  H.  Alexander  and 

Campbell  Morfitt  exhibits  tbe  following  result : 

Specific  gravity,  at G2<^  Fahrenheit 1.316 

Carbon,  voUitile  and  fixed 0.69272 

Hydrogen 0.UG778 

Sulphur,  volatile 0.034U2 

Oxygen,  nitrogen 0.  r^Md 

Ash 0.08500 

1.00000 


Tbis  mine  is  now  being  worked  nnder  tbe  auspices  of  a  California  company, 
and  but  recently  a  cargo  of  450  tons  was  sbipped  to  San  Francisco.  Tbe  great 
drawback  bere  is  tbe  absence  of  any  barbor  or  good  ancbidragc.* 

Seattlk  Mi.N'B. — Tbe  extensive  coal  fields  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbo 
flouiisbing  town  of  Seattle  are  now  commanding  great  attention.  Tbo  earliest 
attempted  development  was  in  1854,  upon  wbat  is  known  as  tbe  Bigelow  mine, 
on  Black  river,  alK)ut  10  miles  from  Seattle  in  a  dii'eot  line.  Tbis  mine  is 
accessible  by  ligbt-dmugbt  steamers  to  witbin  several  bundre<l  feet.  It  was 
recently  purcbased  by  S.  B.  Hinds  and  Company,  an  enterprising  firm  at  Seattle, 
wbo  bare  commenced  active  operations  towards  its  development.  All  work  upon 
it  bad  been  suspended  for  years  before  tbe  death  of  its  original  owners.  Dr.  R. 
H.  Bigelow.  A  sbaft  is  being  sunk,  wbicb  will  reach  tbe  coal  at  tbe  depth  of 
70  feet,  from  tbe  moutb  of  wbicb,  by  a  cbute,  tbe  coal  can  be  directly  laden  into 
scows  or  barges.  Tbo  vein  at  the  croppings  is  23  feet  thick,  mostly  clean^pure 
coal,  mixed  with  diit  on  tbe  sides,  but  to  all  appearances  free  from  slate  or  sul- 
phur. No  analysis  bas  been  made,  but  smiths  wbo  have  used  it  pronounce  it 
superior,  for  tbeir  pm'poses,  to  any  coal  obtainable  on  tbis  coast,  tbougb  inferior 
to  tbe  Cumberland.  It  bums  up  very  clean,  leaving  notbing  bat  a  clear  wbite 
ash,  with  no  clinkers. 

Lake  Washington  Coal  Fields. — Tbese  mines,  wbicb  are  now  attracting 
so  mucb  inteix'st,  are  situated  from  two  to  tbree  miles  east  of  Lake  Washington, 
and  are  distant  from  Seattle  in  a  direct  soutbeast  line  eight  or  nine  miles.  Coal 
of  tbe  same  cbaracter  is  also  found  in  tbe  Squak  valley,  some  tbree  or  four  miles 
southeast  of  Lake  Washington ;  in  fact,  through  tbis  whole  ix'gioii,  for  some  miles 
distant.  By  some  tbese  seams  are  regarded  as  continuous.  But  tbe  countiy*  lying 
between  is  nigged  and  mountainous,  and  it  may  be  found  that  tbe  basins*  aro 
sepai*ate,  tbougli  without  doubt  they  were  originally  tbe  same  deposit.     The 

*  George  Davidson,  esq.,  in  his  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus  describes  this  hay: 
*'  The  shore-line  is  nearly  straight,  bluff,  and  bordered  by  rocks,  with  an  occasional  strsCch 
of  sandy  beach.  Tbe  bay  is  at  the  western  termination  of  a  high,  bold,  wooded  ndga,  ran- 
niug  parallel  to  tbe  shore,  with  an  almost  perpendicular  water-face,  and  fallinjr  away  rapidly 
iuHhore.  Tbis  easily  recop^zed  ridge  is  about  1,000  feet  high  and  seven  mues  long.  Tbe 
Jjator  along  tbe  face  of  this  ridge  is  yctv  deep,  and  the  bottom  rocky  and  irregular.  ^  •  • 
Off  the  mine,  at  tbe  distance  of  a  cable*s  length,  a  depth  of  35  tatbons  is  found,  with  a 
swell  upon  the  rocks  sufficient  to  destroy  any  boat  loading  thoro.** 
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Rev.  George  F.  Wliitworth,  a  gentleman  of  scientific  coltare;  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  great  respect,  thus  speaks  of  these  mines : 

The  coal  it  found  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  tertiary  formation.  It  in  not  as  solid  as  the 
Cumberland  coal,  nor  is  it  of  the  same  specific  gravity ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  coal  as  yet  taken  out  is  little  better  than  mere  oatcroppings.  Some  of  the  very  first 
coal  taken  oat,  apon  being  tested,  was  found  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.178,  while  similar 
samples  from  the  Nanaino  at  the  time  of  its  opening  were  1.04.  The  later  coal,  from  the 
deep  of  the  seam  where  it  is  now  worked,  is  1 .115.  A  similar  increase  may  be  expected  as 
this  coal  is  more  deeply  worked.  It  is  remarkably  clean,  is  a  jet  black,  and  as  we  advance 
along  tbe  seam  is  becoming  much  harder.  Seme  of  it  seems  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  anthra- 
cite. It  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  does  not  emit  the  black  smoke  so  common  to  other  coals 
on  the  coast,  and  so  far  as  tried  it  is  pronounced  superior  for  purposes  of  steam.  Irs  hearing 
power  seems  to  be  very  great.  It  burns  up  thoroughly,  nnuting  no  clinker,  and  leaving  a 
very  small  proponk>n  of  ashes. 

Competent  engineers,  employed  in  the  navigation  of  these  waters  and  in  found- 
ries connected  with  our  largo  mills,  speak  of  this  coal  as  "kindling  quickly, 
burning  freely  and  clean,  emitting  a  strong  heat,  making  little  or  no  clinkers, 
and  leaving  about  10  per  cent,  in  ashes."  One  of  them,  an  old  engineer,  says : 
**  For  steaming  I  prefer  it  to  any  coal  I  have  as  yet  tried  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Two  companies  have  been  incoipo^ated  for  the  purpose  of  working  these  mines. 
The  firat,  called  the  **Coal  Creek  Rofid  Company,"  derive  their  act  of  incorpo- 
ration from  the  legislative  assembly,  with  right  of  way  to  build  a  rail  or  tram- 
road  from  their  mine  upon  Coal  crock  along  its  bank  to  where  it  empties  into 
Lake  Washington,  (distance  three  miles.)  The  capital  stock,  in  shares  of  $200 
each,  may  be  increased  from  85,000  to  $500,000.  The  mine  of  this  company  is 
on  a  quarter  section  of  land,  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  Seattle  about  eight  miles. 
The  Lake  Washington  Coal  Company,  incorporated  under  the  general  incorpo- 
i:ation  law  of  the  Territory,  own  three  quarter  sections,  adjoining  the  claim  of 
the  Coal  Creek  Company.  Capital  stock  $500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100 
each. 

31  r.  Whitworth's  description  of  the  mines  of  the  latter  company  m\l  give  a 
general  idea  of  all  these  mines.     He  says  : 

We  have  four  seams  of  coal,  but  have  only  opened  two  of  them  at  a  point  where  they  crop 
out  on  the  creek,  and  have  only  penetrated  them  on  a  level  from  30  to  50  feet  from  the 
entrance.  So  far  as  wo  have  gone  there  is  very  little  lying  above  where  we  have  worked, 
hence  no  great  amount  of  pressure,  but  with  every  seam  we  have  n  good  floor,  and  covering 
of  sandstouo.  They  all  dip  at  tbe  same  angle  3S^  toward  the  north,  and  their  general  dircc- 
-tion  is  from  cast  to  west.  The  seams  we  are  working  would  be  counted  as  the  second  and 
fourth  in  the  series,  the  latter  being  the  furthest  down  the  creek,  but  is  the  highest  in  the 
strata,  and  consequently  the  latest  in  formation.  This  seam  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  but 
has  from  one  to  two  feet  of  slate  or  fire-clay,  which  separates  quite  freely  from  the  coal  in  the 
proceits  of  mining,  leaving  about  five  feet  of  pure  coal.  Seam  No.  '2  is  about  lU  feet  thick, 
and  has  onlv  one  or  two  thin  streaks  of  clay  of  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  also  sepa- 
rates from  the  coal  in  mining,  giving  over  nine  feet  of  puie  coal  to  the  seam.  Tbe  coal  in 
each  scam  is  very  similar,  but  that  in  No.  3  is  deemed  the  better.  The  other  seams  have  not 
bren  worked,  but  judging  fwm  the  outcrop  are  similar  both  in  siae  and  quality  to  the  other 
two.  I  am,  however,  or  the  opinion  that  when  wo  get  to  work  at  seam  No.  1,  which  is  geo- 
logically &0U  feet  below  tbe  others,  it  will  be  found  really  superior  to  any  of  them. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  the  character  of  coal  as  it  is  found  in 
several  localities  remote  from  each  other.  That  there  is  good  coal  universally 
diffused,  in  quantities  inexhaustible  and  generally  accessible  for  transportation, 
cannot  l)e  doubted*  Capital  and  energy  are  all  that  are  requisite  to  develop 
these  boundless  sources  of  wealth.  Nature  has  made  the  Territory  the  "Penn- 
sylvania" of  the  Pacific.  Possessed  of  such  a  resource,  there  can  be  no  cause 
for  discouragement  as  to  the  future  prominence,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington. 

8niP-BUiLDiNO. — Mr.  Joseph  Cushman,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  01  ym- 
pia,  has  kindly  fiuiiished  the  following  data  in  reference  to  the  resources  of  Ptiget 
sound : 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  nearly  all  the  ship-building  on  the  Pacific 
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coast  will  be  done  on  the  shores  of  Paget  sound.  No  other  place  has  the  same 
natural  advantages  for  building  either  sail  or  steam  vessels.  From  the  Cascade 
range  to  the  Pacific,  comprising  about  one-half  of  Washington  Territory,  the 
surlace  is  densely  covered  with  the  finest  forest  ^owth  in  the  world ;  some  of 
the  trees,  straight  as  an  arrow*,  are  400  feet  in  height,  and  14  feet  in  diameter 
near  the  ground.  Vancties  of  the  fir  predominate,  interspersed  with  spruce, 
hemlock,  tamarack,  white  cedar,  maple,  ash,  white  oak,  and  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  white  pine. 

The  yellow  fir  (titner  Douglasii)  is  a  tree  peculiar  to  the  north  Pacific  coast 
from  the  42d  parallel  to  Alaska,  and  is  only  found  east  of  the  Cascade  range 
north  of  the  boundary  of  49^.  This  is  principally  the  timber  used  at  the  saw-mills 
on  the  sound,  and  is  both  strong  and  durable ;  m  fact,  it  is  the  strongest  timber 
on  the  coast,  both  in  perpendicular  pressure  and  horizontal  strain.*  It  is  dura- 
ble for  ship  frames,  decks,  outside  plank^  and  spars,  and  will  hold  fostering  bet- 
ter and  longer  than  the  common  acidulous  oak.  The  abundance  of  timber,  coal, 
water-power,  and  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  navigable  waters,  together  with  fine 
harbors,  large  saw-mills,  temperate  climate,  aiMl  natwal  fMnlities  for  maniiiiMS- 
turing  cordage,  all  clearly  indicalQ  that  thePuget  sound  country  will  soon  occupy 
a  prominent  portion  in  gbip-building.  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island 
GAAbfrtlwonly  possible  rivals  on  this  coakt,  and  their  vessels  can  only  freight 
coastmse  in  British  ports.  Their  facilities  for  ship-building  may  be  a  good  argu- 
ment for  annexation,  but  not  proper  to  discoui*se  here.  On  the  waters  south  of 
Port  Townsend,  what  is  generally  called  Puget  sound,  probably  about  50  sea- 
going vessels  have  thus  far  been  built.  8ome  of  them  are  fine  steamers.  Several 
schooners  are  now  on  the  stocks,  to  be  launched  this  autumn.  Some  10  or  12  ves- 
sels will  be  built  the  next  year,  including  two  or  three  barks  for  the  San  Francisco 
lumber  trade.  Four  or  five  hundred  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each, 
will  bo  wanted  for  the  northern  cod  fisheries  j  say  30  or  40  ships  for  the  northern 
whaling  fleet,  and  30  or  40  more  ships  for  the  coal  and  lumber  trade  ^m  the 
sound.  Nowhere  can  these  vessels  be  built  so  cheaply  as  where  the  timber  costs 
a  mere  nothing,  and  where  all  other  natural  facilities  exist.  Capital  only  is 
wanted,  and  that  will  naturally  seek  its  own  best  interests ;  skilled  labor  also 
will  seek  its  own  reward  ;  so  that  it  is  hazarding  little  to  pi*edict  that  ship-build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  great  interests  of  Washington  Temtor}\ 

PuGKT  Sound  and  the  Northern  Fisheries. — Pi-orainent  among  the 
resources  of  the  Pngct  sound  country  is  the  building  of  fishing  schooners  and 
using  them  in  the  northern  cod  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  halibut  banks  in  the  north  Pacific,  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can coasts,  and  also  around  the  inter\Tning  islands,  are  known  to  be  numerous, 
and  fish  abundant. 

The  market  for  cured  fish  will  increase  with  the  supply.  Five  hundred 
schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each,  and  empWing  5,000  men,  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business,  with  more  than  ordinary  fisheniian's  luck,  would  not 
over  supph"  the  Pacific  market.  San  Francisco  would,  of  course,  be  the  whole- 
sale centre  of  trade  and  supply  for  California  and  other  mining  countries,  the 
Pacific  islands  and  fleet,  Hongkong  and  other  Asiatic  iwrts,  and  all  ports  south 
to  Valparaiso.  Decayed  codfish  via  the  Horn  will  no  longer  be  a  marketable 
article  in  San  Francisco.  The  Atlantic  cod  fleet,  American,  English,  and  French, 
number  some  3,000  vessels,  manned  with  about  30,000  men ;  yet  the  price  of 

*  Experiments  made  by  the  French  authorities  in  the  imperial  dock-yard  at  Toulon  (see 
Forbears  Vancouver's  Island,  p.  G2,  aud  appendix  to  same,  p.  14)  show  that  masts  from 
Vancouver*8  island  are  superior  to  the  best  class  of  Rica  spars.  The  report  of  the  French 
engineers,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  masts  and  spars  of  Puget  sound,  says:  "The 
principal  quality  of  these  woods  is  a  flexibility  and  tenacity  of  fibre  rarely  met  with  in  trees  so 
aged  ;  they  may  be  bent  and  twisted  several  times  in  contrary  directions  without  breaking," 
and  possess  other  rare  qualities,  such  as  **  exceptional  dimensions,  strength,  lightness,  absence 
of  knots,  &c." 
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dry  and  pickled  fish  lias  bceu  gradually  rising  for  the  last  15  years,  and  this,  too, 
under  the  bounty  act  of  Congress  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  main  eastern  cod-fishing  fleet  lies  at  anchor  in  the  eternal  fogs  of  the 
Grand  banks,  in  the  track  of  nearly  all  vessels  ninning  between  the  eastern  States 
and  Europe.  Owing  to  collisions  and  stormy  seas  on  a  rock-bound  coast,  and 
various  other  causes,  the  pastern  fishing  business  is  far  more  perilous  to  life  than 
either  the  whaling  or  merchant  service.  It  is  not  so  on  the  waters  of  the  north 
Pacific.  Storms  there  are  unfrequent  during  the  fishing  season,  from  April  to 
September,  and  the  climate  is  more  mild  and  equable  than  on  the  eastern  coast 
10  degrees  further  south. 

Puget  sound  has  unrivalled  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  cod  and  halibut 
fisheries  at  the  north.  No  other  locality  except  Vancouver's  island  has  similar 
advantages,  and  their  fish  would  be  subject  to  heavy  duties  in  American  ports. 

With  no  rivalry  from  the  east  or  elsewhere  j  with  abundance  of  fish,  unfrequent 
storms  during  the  fishing  season,  the  best  climate  to  cure  fish,  safe  harbors,  salt 
by  the  cargo  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  aii 
outfit,  it  is  scarcely  powible  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  this  region  as  the 
centre  of  the  great  fishery  of  the  north  Pacific,  The  sound  waters  are  full  of 
clams  and  small  fish  for  bait.  Good  ship  timber  can  be  had  near  the  shores  for 
the  mere  cost  of  cutting. 

Situated  only  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  best  fishing  grounds,  the  sound  must 
become  the  main  depot  of  business.  Fish  cannot  be  properly  dried  and  cured 
either  in  Russian  America  or  California ;  the  climate  of  the  former  being  change- 
able and  too  damp,  and  the  latter  too  hot  and  dry.  There  is  a  large  population 
of  Fish  Indians*  both  on  the  sound  and  in  Russian  America,  or  Alaska,  who  will 
make  good  sailoi-s  and  fishermen. 

Finally,  the  market  is  extensive  and  highly  remunerative.  What  more  could 
be  desireld  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  f  Fishermen  make  good 
sailors;  the  cabin  of  the  fishing  smack  is  the  school-house  of  the  ocean.  Tiie 
full  development  of  this  impoitant  branch  of  industry  will  l>e  a  great  benefit  to 
the  sound  country,  to  the  whole  coast,  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  great  means  of  offence  and  defence  during  a  war  with  any  mari- 
time nation. 

*  What  Mr.  Forbes  says  id  reference  to  the  fisheries  of  Vaoconver's  island  is  generally 
applicnble  on  this  coast.  The  business  of  fishing  forms  **an  exceptional  case  <is  regards 
Indian  labor,  for  in  snch  an  occapation  as  this  the  natives  will  work  treely  and  better  than  a 
white  man.  Salmon,  cod,  halibut,  sturgeon,  herring,  eulachon,  &c.,  may  all  be  caught  in 
great  quantities  and  prepared  for  export.*'  O^^^i^^^ouver's  Island,  its  Kesources,  dec,  by 
Charles  Forbes,  esq.,  M.  D.,  M.  B.  C.  8.,  p.  62. > 
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OREGON. 

SECTIOir   I. 

BOUNDARIES.  SUBDIVISIONS,  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS,  AND  TOWNS. 

In  describing  the  bonndar}"^  lines  of  this  State,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Liand  Office : 

Oregon  has  California  on  the  sonth  and  Washington  Territory  on  the  north,  ex  tendinis 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Snake  river,  the  latter  conntitnting  a  part  of  its  eastern  bonndarj. 
It  is  3r>0  miles  long  from  «ast  to  west,  and  875  wide  from  wnth  to  nooth,  containing  9&,S74 
square  miles,  or  60,975,360  acres,  being  about  half  as  large  as  the  State  of  California. 

The  Coast  mountains  and  the  Siena  Nevada,  traverstug  California,  continue  northward 
through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after  leaving  Calitomia,  are  named  the  Cascades.  Near  the 
ponthem  boundary  the  chain  throws  off  a  branch  called  the  Blue  mountains,  which  extends 
northeastwardly  through  the  State,  passing  into  Washington  and  Idaho. 

Tlie  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the  State  is  generally  parallel  with  the  ahore  of  the 
Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  an  average  of  1 10  miles.  In  California  the  direction  of  the 
Coast  mountains  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of  general  parallelism  with  the  sea-shore ;  the  moon- 
tains  sometimes  approaching  close  to  the  shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving  heirs 
of  arable  land  between  them  and  the  ocean  In  Oregon  the  Coast  range  consists  of  a  series 
of  high  lauds  running  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  with  valleys  and  rivers  between  the 
numerous  spurs  having  the  same  general  direction  as  the  highlands. 

In  reference  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  csstern  and  western,  lying  respectively  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Cascades. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  State  first  settled,  and  containing  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  its  present  population,  is  275  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  1 10,  bdng 
nearly  one^tliird  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains  about  31,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
20,0('0,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  valuable  for  agriculture,  for  grazing,  or  for  timber-growing, 
excepting  the  crests  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains.  It  is  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  Massw^usetts,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Maryland,  and  is  greater  in  extent  than  the 
Cnited  areas  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Subdivisions. — Oregon  is  divided  into  22  connties.  The  genenil  character- 
ietics,  boundary  lines,  population,  &c,,  of  each  county,  are  thus  given  in  McCor- 
niick's  Directory : 

Baker  County  is  situated  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  embracing  within  its  bounda- 
ries large  tracts  of  excellent  agricultural  land,  together  with  numerous  valuable  mining  claims 
which  are  annually  being  developed.    Count}'  seat,  Auburn. 

Up.NTON  Covkty  contains  an  area  of  about  1,556  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Polk  county,  on  the  south  by  Lane,  on  the  east  by  the  Willamette  river,  a»d  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacitic  ocean.    Number  of  legal  voters,  950.    County  seat,  Corvallis. 

CoiX'MUiA  CorNTY  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  south 
by  Washington  and  Multnomah  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Clatsup  county.  According 
to  the  late  census,  it  contains  a  population  of  449,  viz  :  males,  297  ;  females,  152.  Number 
ot  voters,  173.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  745.  The  total  value  ot'  assessable  property 
in  the  couuty  is  $Ji>9.97U.    County  sent,  St.  Helens. 

Clackamas  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Multnomah,  on  the  east  by  the  Cascade 
mountains,  on  the  south  by  Marion  and  on  the  west  by  Washington  and  Multnomah.  Popu- 
lation, 4,144.    County  seat,  Oregon  City. 

The  establishment  of  a  woollen  factory  and  a  paper  mill  at  Oregon  City  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  its  progress. .  Number  of  legal  voters  in  the  county,  1,242.  Number  of  nialoN,  2,44^ : 
ieoiales.  1,()96.  Acres  of  laud  under  cultivation,  t>,092.  Value  of  a-Hsessable  property, 
$1,(505,594. 

Clatsop  County  contains  a  population  of  689,  viz:  males,  388;  females,  20\,  Voters, 
179.  Acres  of  laud  under  cultivatiou,  7(iO.  Value  ot  assessable  property,  $*^8v>,0(.K).  County 
seat,  Astoria. 

CiJKRY  County  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  and  contains 
a  population  of  389,  viz:  males,  '224  \  females,  165.  Number  of  voters,  105.  Number  of 
acres  of  land  tmder  cultivation,  400.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $100,600.  Large  quan- 
tities of  good  land,  suitable  for  cultivation,  remain  unoccupied  in  this  county.  A  new  mining 
district  has  recently  been  opened  near  the  mouth  of  Hogue  river,  where  hundreds  of  men  can 
tind  employuKsnt  during  eight  months  of  the  year.     County  seat,  Ellensburg. 

Coo8  County  is  situate  iu  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the  coast,  between  Douglas 
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and  Currv  comities.  The  population,  according  to  the  late  census,  is  1,024,  viz :  males,  637  : 
females,  387.  Number  of  voters,  313.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  950.  Value  of 
assessable  property  in  the  county,  $200,000.    County  seat,  Empire  City. 

Douglas  County  contains  a  population  of  about  4,000,  viz :  males,  2,250  ;  females,  1,750. 
Number  of  voters,  1,139.  Number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  21,404.  Value  of 
assessable  property,  $1,331,208.    County  seat,  Roseburg. 

Grant  County  contains  a  population  of  2,250,  viz:  males,  2,000 ;  females,  250.  Num- 
ber of  voters,  1,300.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,000.  Value  of  assessable  property, 
$295,000.     County  seat,  Canyon  City. 

Jackson  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  contains  within  its 
boundaries  rich  ^old  mines,  which  g^ve  employment  to  a  larji^  number  of  its  citizens.  The 
population  of  the  county  is  2,955,  viz:  males,  1,755;  females,  1,200.  Number  of  voters, 
1,253.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  13,901.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,298,4G5. 
County  seat,  Jacksonville. 

Josephine  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  Oregon,  between  Jackson  and 
Curry  counties,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  2,000.  The  assessable  property  in  the 
county  is  estimated  at  $300,000.    County  seat,  Kerbyville. 

Lane  County  is  situate  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  extending  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  Cascade  range.  The  population  of  this  county  is  5,527,  viz :  males,  3,077  ; 
females,  2,450.  Number  of  legal  voters,  1,318.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  30,083. 
Value  of  assessable  property,  $3,000,000.     County  seat,  Eugene  City. 

Linn  County  is  situate  north  of  Lane,  and  contains  a  population  of  7,709,  being  an  increase 
of  937  since  1866.  In  1850  the  population  of  this  county  was  only  994.  Linn  county  con- 
tains an  area  of  877  square  miles,  or  561,200  acres.  Number  of  males  in  the  county,  4,2:^; 
females,  3,474.  Voters,  2,250.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  49,405.  Value  of  assessa- 
ble property,  $2,000,000.  During  1865  a  splendid  brick  court-house  was  erected  at  Albany, 
the  county  seat,  at  a  cost  of  $31,000.  The  post  offices  in  this  county  are  Albany,  Peoria, 
Lebanon,  Scio,  Brownsville,  Piue,  and  Harrisburg. 

Marion  County  contains  a  population  of  about  9,000.    County  seat,  Salem. 

Multnomah  County  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river,  in  the  northern 
portion  oi  the  State,  and  is  the  wealthiest  county  in  Oregon.  It  contains  a  population  of 
7,000,  viz :  males.  4,020 ;  females,  2,980.  Number  of  voters,  1,723.  Males  uuder21, 1,540. 
Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  4.051.  The  total  value  of  assessable  property  is  $  1,517/4^1)  1 . 
Since  1865  the  population  has  increased  1,086.  Portland,  the  county  seat,  is  the  principal 
city  in  the  State.  During  the  past  year  a  new  court-house  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  Numerous  brick  buildings  and  dwelling-houses  have  also  been  constructed,  and 
the  city  wears  an  aspect  of  general  prosperity. 

POLK  County  contains  a  ponulaiion  of  4,993,  viz :  males,  2,788 ;  females,  2,205.  Number 
of  voters,  1,125.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  90,127.  Value  of  assessable  property  in 
the  county,  $1,033,179.     County  seat,  Dallas. 

TiUAMOOK  County  contains  a  |)opulation  of  about  300. 

Union  County  is  situate  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000.     Number  of  voters,  705.     County  seat,  Le  Grande. 

Umatilla  County  contains  a  population  of  1,805,  viz:  males,  1,049:  females,  756. 
Number  of  voters,  797.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,770.  Value  of  assessable  prop- 
erty, $887,148. 

Wasco  County  contains  a  population  of  I,8!>8,  viz:  males,  1,092:  females,  806.  Num- 
ber of  voters,  604.     Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,771,420.     County  seat,  Dalles. 

Washington  County  contains  a  population  of  3,491,  viz  :  males,  1,903;  females,  1,578. 
Number  of  voters,  824,  being  an  increase  of  120  since  1805.  Acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, 14,224.     County  seat,  llillsboro*. 

*  Yamhill  County  contains  a  population  of  4,018,  viz:  males,  2,200;  females,  1,818. 
Number  of  voters,  1,082.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  26,343.  Value  of  assessable 
property,  $1,000,000.    County  seat,  Lafayette. 
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Census  of  Oregon  in  1865. 
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*£8timated  population  Jonnarj,  1868,  78,000. 

Navigable  Rivers.* — The  Columbia,  Willametto,  Snake  river,  and  Pen 
iVOreille  or  Clark's  Fork  are  the  four  principal  navigable  rivers,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  names  of  rivers  navigated  for  short  distances  duiing  the  season  if 
higli  water,  as  follows :  Cowlitz  river,  emptying  into  the  Columbia ;  Yamhill, 
Tualitin,  and  Santiam,  emptying  into  the  Willamette ;  and  Clearwater,  emptung 
into  the  Snake  river.  All  these  rivers  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  success- 
fully navigated  by  steamers. 

The  Columbia  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  obstructed  kt  diffei^nt  points  by 
falls  and  rapids  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  its  continued  navigatir>n.  This 
great  river  is  divided  into  four  navigable  sections.  The  first  is  from  its  month 
to  the  Cascades,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  As  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Willa- 
mette it  is  a  broad,  deep  river,  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  the  largest  vessels 
that  cross  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  obstruction  to  navigation  at  the  Cascades 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  a  poitage  of  six  miles  necessary.  This  portage 
is  now  made  by  means  of  a  raikoad  stocked  with  excellent  locomotives  and 
care.  The  second  section  of  the  Columbia  is  from  Cascades  to  Dalles,  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  through  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  Here  is  another 
obstruction  to  navigation,  known  as  the  Great  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  This 
makes  a  second  portage  necessary,  and  is  at  present  accomplished  by  means  of 
14  miles  of  railway,  equal  in  character  to  the  road  at  the  Cascades.  '  The  thinl 
section  of  the  Columbia  reaches  from  the  Dalles  (or  Celilo)  to  Priest's  rapids,  a 
distance  of  185  miles.  From  Priest's  rapids  to  Fort  Colville,  a  distance  of 
ai)out  100  miles,  the  river  is  so  frequently  obstructed  with  rapids  that  the  nari- 
gat  ion  has  never  been  attempted.  Beyond  Fort  Colville,  for  a  distance  of  250 
miles  into  British  Columbia,  this  great  river  is  navigable,  and  is  now  being 
navigated  by  an  American  steamer  of  about  100  tons  capacity. 

Snake  river  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  12  miles  north  of  old  Fort  Walla- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  president  of  the  Oreffon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, for  the  data  furnished  on  this  subject  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  m  answer 
to  questions  m  writing  submitted  by  me  during  a  visit  to  Portland  in  August,  1867.— J.  B.  B. 
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Wnllay  and  is  navigable  as  high  up  as  Lewiston^  in  Idaho^  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  From  this  point,  in  ascending  Snake  river,  you  go  almost  due  south,  and 
fur  an  additional  distance  of  150  miles  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  river, 
except  that  it  passes  through  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  and  is  so  obstnicted 
with  i-apids  and  falls  as  to  make  navigation  impossible ;  but  from  above  this 
chain  of  mountains,  continuing  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  river  is  navigable  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  A  fine  steamer  of  200  tons  capacity  is  now  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  and  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  within  30  miles  of  the 
Great  Salmon  Falls.  By  the  use  of  this  boat  and  the  navigation  of  Salt  Lake 
(which  is  said  to  be  practicable)  the  land  travel  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Portland  in  Oregon  would  bo  reduced  to  about  400  miles. 

Pen  d'Oreille  river,  or  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  is  navigable  from  foot 
of  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  to  mouth  of  Jako,  a  distance  of  about  225  miles.  Three 
fine  steamers  are  now  running  from  foot  of  the  lake  to  Thompson's  Falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  Two  short  portages,  of  less  than  seven  miles  in  all, 
are  made  to  connect  these  boats.  One  more  boat,  above  Thompson's  Falls,  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  reach  a  point  within  125  miles  of  Fort  Benton,  on  the 
Missouri. 

The  distance  from  the  main  Columbia  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  is  160  miles, 
over  a  good  wagon  road.  Thus  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  rivers  are  only  sepamted  by  360  miles  of  land  travel,  which  can  be 
reduced,  by  adding  a  fourth  boat  on  Clai-k's  Fork,  to  285  miles. 

The  Willamette  river  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Eugene  city,  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles.  The  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  is  a 
forty-foot  fall  at  Oregon  City,  making  a  portage  of  one  mile  necessary. 

There  are,  in  all,  some  30  river  steamers  navigating  the  waters  above  named, 
with  an  average  carrying  capacity  of  about  125  tons  each,  and  employed  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit :  semi- weekly  from  Portland  to  Astoria ;  tri-weekly  from  Portland 
to  Monticelloj  daily  from  Portland  to  Dalles;  tri-weekly  from  Dalles  to  Wal- 
lulaj  semi-weekly  from  Wallula  to  Lewiston;  once  a  week  from  Fort  Colvill^ 
to  LaPoi-te,  in  British  Columbia;  daily  from  foot  of  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  to  Cabi- 
nett,  on  Claik's  Fork;  once  a  week  from  Cabinett  to  Thompson's  Falls;  daily 
from  Portland  to  Fort  Vancouver;  daily  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City;  semi- 
weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Coi'vallis;  once  a  week  from  Oregon  City  to  Eugen?; 
tri-weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Yamhill  river.  In  addition  to  these  regular 
routes  there  are  several  small  steamers  and  propellers  that  run  as  business  oilers. 

The  amount  of  freight  and  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  difierent 
routes  named  is  very  difiicult  to  ascertain,  but  from  the  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  I  have  obtained  a  statement  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers transported  on  the  Columbia  river  from  1861  to  1864,  inclusive: 

No.  of  passeogen).  Tonn  of  freight. 

1861 10,r.00  0,290 

1862 2^t,5«»()  14,550 

1863 22,000  17,646 

1864  36,000  21,834 

The  freight  thus  shipped  was  all  up  freight,  and  intended  as  supplies  for  mili- 
tary posts  east  of  the  Cascades  and  the  different  mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, and  eastern  Oregon.  As  late  as  1860  the  principal  business  on  the 
Columbia  river  was  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  then  Indian 
country  cast  of  the  Cascades. 

The  mineral  developments  made  at  a  subsequent  date  in  that  vast  section  of 
cjountry,  extending  from  latitude  42°  to  56°  north,  and  from  the  Cascade  range 
to  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  mountains,  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  per- 
manent settleinents  in  several  of  the  rich  agricultural  districts  that  lie  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  military  are  now  sup- 
plied with  grain,  flour,  bacon,  &c.,  at  a  less  cost  than  was  formerly  paid  for 
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transportation  alone,  and  the  miner  is  supplied  at  rates  that  encoorago  bim  to 
prospect  the  country  and  thus  develop  its  treasures. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  down  freight  on  the  Columbia  has  largely 
increased.  During  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year  Walla- Walla  valley 
alone  shipped  over  500  tons  of  flour  for  San  Francisco  and  New  York  markeU 
retaining  a  surphis  estimated  at  20,000  barrels.  To  this  must  be  addeil  the 
new  crop. now  homg  har\'ested,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  200^00  to 
200,000  bushels.  Grande  Rondo  valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  moun 
tains  on  the  east,  has  a  largo  surplus — perhaps  as  much  as  Walla- Walla.  Pow- 
der river  and  Boise  valleys  are  producing  large  supplies.  There  are  many  other 
valleys  in  this  section,  rich  in  agricultural  wealth,  that  only  await  the  enterpris- 
ing emigrant,  to  offer  him  a  luxuriant  and  happy  home. 

The  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  from  its  mouth  as  far  up  as  the  Dalles,  are 
thickly  wooded,  principally  with  fir,  oak,  cottonw^ood,  and  pine,  and  maple  and 
ash  are  not  uncommon  and  can  be  had  in  limited  quantities.  From  Dalles  to 
Priest's  rapids,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Snake  river  to  Lewiston,  the  banks  and 
adjacent  country  are  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  The  vast  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated country  through  which  these  rivers  flow,  east  of  the  Cascade  mnge,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  "  bunch  grass."  Stock  raisers  are  appropriating  a  portion 
ctf  this  immense  pasture,  and  are  yearly  accumulating  fortunes  by  raising  cattle 
and  she«p,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  the  different 
mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia. 

From  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  15th  of  July,  of  this  year,  there  were  ehippo<l 
on  steamboats  from  Portland  to  Dalles  12,191  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  G»283 
head  of  sheep,  and  1,594  head  of  hogs.  There  has  doubtless  been  an  equal 
number  driven  across  the  Cascade  mountains  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  all  intended  for  feeding,  accumulating,  and  marketing  as  indicated. 

The  whole  country  may  be  said  to  be  mineral.  Gold  in  paying  quantities  is 
annuallv  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river  as  low  down  as  Umatilla. 
On  Snake  river  the  banks  for  miles  below  Lewiston  are  profitably  worked  by 
Chinamen.  This  extensive  mineral  section,  embraced  within  the  limits  before- 
named,  though  adding  considerable  amounts  annually  to  the  treasure  of  the 
world,  has  scarcely  been  prospected.  The  work  done  to  develop  the  mineral 
wealth  amounts  to  little  more  than  surface  explorations. 

The  Pen  d'Oreille  river  runs  through  a  magnificent  grazing,  agricultural,  and 
timbered  country,  almost  entirely  uninhabited. 

The  Willamette  river  drains  the  beautiful  vallev  of  that  name.  This  vallcv 
is  about  200  miles  long  and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  and  sustains  a  population 
of  about  60,000,  with  ample  room  and  resources  for  a  million.  It  is  rich  in 
grain-growing  and  grazing  lands,  and  contair.s  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore.* 
Coal  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  as  yet  little  developed. 

Portland. — The  principal  town  on  the  Willamette  river  is  Portland,  situate 
on  the  west  bank  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  location  is  excellent, 
and  the  city  presents  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity  indicative  of  the 
steady  progiess  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  would  l>e  credita- 
ble to  the  best  cities  of  the  east  of  equal  population.  The  new  court-house, 
completed  in  1866,  the  buildings  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  other  public  and  private  edifices,  are  among  the  neatest  and  most  substantial 
specimens  of  architecture  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Popidation, — Another  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Portland,  says  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  in  his  valuable  directory,  may  be  found  in  the  annually  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  which  has  increased  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to  any  city  in  the 
Union.     In  1863  the  population  of  Portland  was  4,057.     In  1864  it  amounted 

*  8««  article  on  miscellaneous  minerals  of  Pacific  coast. 
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to  5,819;  in  1865  it  was  estimated  at  6,068.  In  1866  it  increased  to  6,508, 
according  to  a  census  taken  especially  by  canvassera  for  this  work.  T\^e  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  according  to  the  several  classifications : 

Males  21  years  and  upwards 2, 017 

Males  under  21  years 1, 104 

Females  21  years  and  upwards 1,3:U) 

Females  under  21  years J,  108 

Colored,  males 82 

Co'ored,  females 43 

Chinese,  males 208 

Chinese,  females IIC 

Flouting  population,  estimated  from  hotel  registers,  &c.,  i&c 500 

Total.., 6,508 


Being  an  increase  of  440  inhabitants  during  the  year  just  closed.  These 
figures  do  not  exhibit  a  very  rapid  growth,  but  they  denote  a  steady  progress, 
which  must  prove  not  only  interesting  but  even  satisfactory  to  the  well-wishers 
of  Portland. 

The  present  population  of  Portland  is  estimated  at  8,000,  and  a  rapid  increase 
is  expected  during  the  ensuing  year,  owing  to  the  reduced  rates  of  passage  from 
the  east,  and  the  recent  gi'atifying  progress  in  the  development  of  the  iron,  coal, 
and  agiicultural  interests  of  the  State. 

Assessable  property, — Mr.  McCormick  says  : 

The  assessable  property  in  Portland  is  valued  at  fi4,200,000.  Taxes  levied  and  collected 
during  1866,  §400,000.  Of  this  amount  $1*1.000  was  collected  for  State,  county,  school,  and 
road  purposes ;  ^150,000  was  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  for  federal  pur- 
poses, and  $159,000  (including  lict-nses  and  fines)  was  collected  by  the  city  of  Portland.  Of 
this  amount  $75,000  was  expended  for  street  improvements,  and  $84,000  for  geneml  nnd 
special  purposes.  The  salaries  and  fees  of  city  officers  during  186iS  amounted  to  $15,CH)0. 
The  expense  of  city  surveys,  $3,700.  The  cost  of  boarding  city  prisoneis,  $950.  Salary 
of  the  city  attorney,  $1,0C0.  Expense  of  the  recorder's  court  and  city  police,  $6,000.  The 
amount  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  Willamette  river  last  year  exceeded  $30,000. 
Of  this  amount  $20,000  was  raised  by  loan,  and  $10,862  obtained  by  special  tax.  The 
expense  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas  was  $3,010,  and  for  furnishing  the  engine  house  and 
city  offices  with  water,  $G00.  The  city  printing  during  the  year  just  closed  cost  $70(J.  From 
the  foregoing  figures  a  crude  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  approximate  expenses  o(  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  municipal  goverumeut  of  Portland. 

Summary  of  produce  shipped  f row  Portland  during  1866. 

Pork,  72  barrels,  at  $20  per  barrel $1,440 

Apples,  OH, 860  boxes,  at  $1  per  box 68,860 

Eggs,  1 ,763  packages,  at  $10  per  package ]7, 630 

Bacon,  4,376  gunnies,  at  $16  per  gunny 70,016 

Hides,  4,674,  at  $1  50  per  hide 7,011 

Onions,  I , J^25  sacks,  at  $4  per  sack 5, 300 

Sirup,  lt5  barrels, at  $8  per  barrel 1,480 

Wool,  1,671  bales,  at  $40  per  bale 66,840 

Pitch,292barrels,at$6per  barrel J, 752 

Varnish,  124  packages,  at  $10  per  package 1, 240 

Dried  apples,  2,603  packages,  at  $10  per  package 26,030 

Flour,29,8]5  barrels, at  $5  per  barrel 149,075 

Salmon,  2,564  packages,  at  $8  50  per  package 21, 794 

Staves  and  headings,  59,203,  averngo 15,000 

Shooks,  14,972,  at  40  cents  per  shook 1,989 

Value  of  specified  merchandise,  produce,  &c • 455, 457 

Value  of  gold  dost,  bars,  &,c 8,070,600 

The  foregoing  tables,  although  nec^^ssarily  very  incomplete,  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact  that 
the  export  trade  of  Portland  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  above  amount  being  $1,120,533 
in  excess  of  1865. 

The  next  place  of  interest,  ascending  the  Willamette,  is  Oswego,  eight  rniles 
from  Portland.     Here  is  located  the  first  iron  furnace  on  the  Pacilic  coast. 
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Four  miles  above  this  place  is  Oregon  City,  situated  on  the  east  bank,  just  below 
the  GrejU  falls.  This  is  a  thriving  little  place  of  1,200  inhabitants.  Woollen 
and  paper  factories  are  the  chief  features  of  the  place.  Salem  is  about  65  nules 
by  water  from  Oregon  City,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  contains  a  popn- 
lation  estimated  at  4,000.  Thirty-five  miles  further  up  is  Albany,  a  prosperous 
town  and  known  as  the  granarj^  of  Oregon  ;  estimated  population,  2,500.  The 
next  place  of  importance  is  Corvallis,  a  flourishing  little  city  of  about  3,000 
inliabilants,  distant  from  Albany  15  miles.  Eugene  City,  71  miles  from  Cor- 
vallis, is  the  next  place  of  importance,  and  is  located  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Willamette  river;  population  estimated  at  2,000.  There  are  many  small 
towns  and  neighborhood  landings  situated  at  different  points  between  the  places 
named,  all  or  most  of  which  present  evidences  of  thrift. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  Columbia  river  are,  first,  Astoria,  about  18  miles 
from  the  bar;  population  estimated  at  1,000.  Next  is  Cathlamette,  30  miles; 
then  Oak  Point,  12  miles;  then  Rainier,  15  miles;  then  St.  Helens,  20  miles; 
then  Vancouver,  24  miles ;  then  Cascades,  45  miles.  All  of  these  places,  except 
Astoria  and  Vancouver,  are  small  villages  or  landings.  At  Cascades  is  the  first 
portage  on  the  Columbia.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  as  before  stated,  is  an 
iron  railroad  six  miles  long ;  on  the  south  side  is  a  w'ooden  trainway  of  six  miles, 
over  which  passed  all  the  freight  of  the  upper  Columbia  prior  to  April,  1S63,  at 
which  time  the  iron  road  was  completed.  The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
the  Dalles,  50  miles  further  up.  This  is  a  busy  little  place,  containing  a  popa- 
ulation  of  about  2,500.  Here  another  iron  raih'oad  of  14  miles  coBuects  with 
the  upper  boats  at  Celilo.  Eighty-five  miles  fmlher  up  is  Umatilla,  the  great 
landing-place  for  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon ;  its  population  is  about  1,500. 
Thirty-iive  rniles  further  up  is  Walliila,  or  old  Fort  Walla-Walla.  This  is  the 
landing  for  Walla- Walla  and  Grande  Ronde  valleys,  and  during  the  season  of 
low  water  is  the  landing  for  goods  shipped  to  Montana  via  Pen  d'Oreille  lake, 
and  for  Fort  Colville  and  British  Columbia.  This  place,  though  one  of  the 
oldest,  has  only  a  population  of  about  200.  The  next  and  only  place  of  any 
note  above  Wallula  is  Lewiston,  in  Idaho,  distant  about  160  miles.  This  place 
has  a  population  of  about  1,000,  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  Snako  river  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  w'as  formerly  the  seat  of  government  of  Idaho  Territory. 


SECTIOir   II. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  RESOURCES. 

Oregon  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  State,  thouijh  bv  no 
means  deiicient  in  valuable  mineral  resources.  Possessing  ^  climate  of  unrivalled 
salubrity,  aliounding  in  vast  tracts  of  rich  arable  lands,  heavily  timbered  through- 
out its  mountain  ranges,  watered  by  innumerable  springs  and  streams,  and  sub 
ject  to  none  of  the  (hawbachs  arising  from  the  chilling  winds  and  seasi>ns  of 
aridity  which  prevail  further  south,  it  is  justly  considered  the  most  favored  re<non 
on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  home  for  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing,  and  manufac- 
turing population.  As  yet  it  is  but  thinly  settled,  a  fact  owing  in  part  to  the 
injudicitMis  system  pursued  under  the  donation  act  of  1852,  by  w-hich  lan^e  tracts 
of  land  (3:;^0  acres  to  single  settlers,  640  to  married  couples)  were  hel(f  by  per- 
sons who  were  unable  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  drawbacks,  however,  will 
sooii  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  railrojwls,  the  increase  of  steam  navi- 
gation, and  the  conse(pient  accession  of  population.  The  wonderftil  richness  of 
the  valleys,  the  cxtmordluary  inducements  to  settlement  by  families,  the  beauty 
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of  the  scenery  and  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  must  soon  attract  large  immi- 
gration. The  writer  has  traversed  this  State  from  the  Columbia  river  to  the 
southern  boundary,  and  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  equal  extent  of  coun- 
try on  the  Pacific  slope  abounding  in  such  a  variety  of  attractions  to  those  who 
seek  pleasant  homes.  The  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  Rogue  River,  and  many 
others,  are  regions  unrivalled  for  farming  and  stock-raising. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  premium  essay  written  by  Mr.  W.  Lair  Hill  for 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  resources  and 
productions  of  Oregon.  The  descriptions  of  the  country  and  facts  stated  are 
entirely  reliable : 

Oregon  is  peculiar  in  climate,  especially  that  portion  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, which  is  affected  greatly  by  its  proximity  to  the  ocean.  This  portion  has  a  climate  in 
many  respects  closely  resembling  that  of  England.  Although  in  a  high  latitude,  it  is  mild — 
neither  very  hot  in  summer  nor  extremely  cold  in  winter ;  is  damp  and  somewhat  disagree- 
able during  what  is  termed  the  rainy  season,  corresponding  with  the  winter  of  the  east ;  but 
delightful  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  climate  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  older 
northwestern  States,  excepting  the  frequent  rains  which  fall  in  those  States  during  the  late 
summer  months. 

As  a  whole,  the  State  of  Oregon  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  that  it  cannot  be 
accurately  exhibited  under  any  general  description,  and  which  will  more  fully  appear  from 
special  descriptions  and  tables  nereafter  presented.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  the 
compass  of  a  brief  essay  does  not  permit  the  presentation  of  minute  and  extensive  details  of 
observations  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  connected  with  this  infant  State,  so  far 
as  the  same  are  obtainable ;  but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  has  been  kept 
from  which  statistical  information  might  be  collected,  showing  the  industrial  and  commercial 
capabilities  of  the  State,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

•  •  #  *  V  « 

Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  February,  1859,  and  in  1861  began  to  give  addi- 
tional  promise  of  future  prosperity  by  the  discovery  of  rich  and  extensive  gold  mines  on  its 
northeastern  border  and  the  contiguous  districts  of  Washington  Territor}'. 

Physical  Geography,  &c.— All  the  country  in  North  America  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  has  a  common  axis  of  elevation,  which  is  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  their  southern  continuation,  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
with  its  northern  extension,  the  Cascade  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
constitutes  a  secondary  axis  which  materially  affects  the  entire  country  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
both  in  soil  and  climate.  To  the  volcanic  forces  of  these  two  great  central  liues  of  subt^r- 
iHueouB  commotion  is  originally  due  the  physical  geography  of  Oregon. 

It  is  generally  known  that  too  Rocky  mountain  range  is  chiefly  ef  igneous  composition. 
Some  portions  of  this  range  are  of  plntouic  character,  while  some  boar  unmistakable  evi- 
dences that  their  upheaval  was  prior,  to  the  process  of  consolidation.  Sandstone  abounds  in 
many  places  in  these  mountains,  and  very  considerable  silnrian  deposits  are  also  found. 
Gold-bearing  rocks  occur  in  various  localities.  Where  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  they  are 
fre<^ueutly  regular  in  their  stratification ;  generally,  indeed,  distorted  from  their  original 
position,  but  nevertheless  retaining  perfectly  their  stratified  character.  These  rocks  are 
usually  interlaid  with  micaceous  slate,  and  rest  on  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Mica  is  so 
abundant  in  some  places  that  it  may  be  found  in  extremely  thin  flakes  in  all  the  water  of  the 
mountain  streams. 

Of  the  same  general  character  is  the  geological  structure  of  the  Cascade  range,  except  that 
there  is  less  of  stratified  rocks,  and  stronger  indications  of  recent  volcanic  action  are  observed. 
Basaltic  and  granitic  rocks  constitute  the  geological  basis  of  the  country.  Slate  and  other 
argillaceous  rocks,  and  a  sort  of  irreducable  limestone,  also  characterize  the  western  slope 
of  the  continent.  Metamorphic  features  become  more  marked  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
Pacific  coast,  until,  arriving  at  the  Cascade  range,  this  characteristic  is  seen  in  its  most  clear 
and  unmistakable  aspects. 

Certain  differences  between  tho  soil  and  vegetation  on  the  oast  and  those  on  the  west  side 
of  this  second  volcanio  axis  of  the  country  may,  it  is  thought,  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
atmospheric  or  meteorological  peculiarities ;  so  that  the  upheaval  of  this  ridge,  notwith- 
standing those  differences,  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, or  at  least  at  no  earlier  period.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cas- 
cade range  has  undergone  much  more  recent  convulsions ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  numerous 
vents  standing  along  the  summit  line,  some  might  be  properly  classed,  at  present,  as  active 
volcanoes.  • 

Between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  mountain  chains,  the  country  is  composed  •f  immense 

Slateanx,  interspersed  with  numerous  unconnected  mountain  ridges,  of  recent  volcanic  origin, 
ome  of  these  are  covered  with  immense  forests,  while  others  are  merely  sterile  masses  of 
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trappean  rocks,  piled  together  in  rugged  heaps  hj  the  elevatoiy  force  of  internal  fixes.  Bj 
some  of  these  less  noted  elevations  and  by  spurs  projecting  from  the  two  main  ranges,  the 
broad  table  lands  above  mentioned  are  divided  into  three  distinct  vaUejs,  or  rather  basim ; 
namely : 

The  Utah  basin,  centring  at  Great  Salt  lake,  but  having  roanj  ondalations  forming 
n:iuor  geographical  centres,  to  which  its  rivers  flow  and  disappear  in  the  sandj  plains,  or 
discharge  their  currents  into  inland  lakes.    This  basin  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  Klamath  basin,  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  Utah,  and  drained  bj  the  Klamath 
river,  ranning  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  river  Des  Chutes,  emptying  into'  the  Columbia. 

Tlie  Columbia  River  basin  extends  over  a  vast  area  of  country,  including  all  that  portion 
of  Oregon  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  known  as  eastern  Oregon,  except  the 
small  surface  occupied  by  the  Klamath,  a  part  of  which  is  in  California,  ana  an  almost 
equally  small  portion  of  the  Utah  basin,  which  lies  principally  in  Utah  Territory. 

Eastern  Oregon,  besides  containing  several  large  lakes,  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers, 
but  none  are  navigable  except  the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  or  Lewis  river ;  which  two 
streams,  however,  afford  facilities  for  steamboat  travel  from  the  ocean,  across  the  whole 
extent  of  the  State  in  its  greater  dimension,  from  west  to  east. 

That  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  is  divided  into  three  prio* 
cipal  valleys,  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  and  Rog^e  river,  drained  by  the  rivers  bearing 
these  respective  names.  This  country  is  quite  different  from  eastern  Oregon  in  respect  toils 
physical  geography,  geology,  and  climate. 

Although  trie  general  character  of  this  region  is  indicative  of  its  having  had  formerlja 
volcanic  origin,  still  there  is  found  here  a  large  proportion  of  sedimentarr  recks,  especially 
sandstone  and  a  sort  of  conglomerate  of  highly  silicious  composition,  which  oflen  contaius 
shells  and  other  indications  of  its  sedimentary  formation.  In  the  Willamette  valley  this 
feature  is  chiefly  observed  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  ?  and  in  the  Umpqua  and  Rogiie 
River  valleys  it  becomes  more  marked  on  approaching  the  sea-coast.  Shales  and  a  sort  of 
argillaceous  limestone,  irreducable  by  the  ordinary  process  of  heating  and  slaking,  also 
abound  in  many  places.  The  country  here  is  of  a  much  less  mineral  character  than  that 
east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  or  even  than  those  mountains  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
the  evidences  of  volcanic  origin  common  to  all  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  of  which 
this  region  presents  many,  the  rocks  here,  and  especially  on  the  Coast  mountains ,  are  often 
found  regularly  stratified,  and  in  some  instances  their  parallelism  remains  undisturbed  for 
considerable  distances. 

The  geological  basis  of  the  Coast  mountains  is  sandstone.  Scoriaceons  and  trappean 
masses  occur  in  the  more  volcanic  localities.  At  the  intersection  of  these  mountains  by  the 
Umpqua  river,  sandstone  prevails,  and  the  strata  remain  uninterrupted,  except  at'lon^ 
intervals. 

Numerous  bays  and  estuaries  of  different  magnitudes  intersect  the  shore  along  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  and  several  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  Coast  mount«*uns  flow 
into  the  ocean  through  small  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 

Climate. — Eastern  Oregon  possesses  a  climate  much  resembling  that  of  the  Upper  His- 
sissippi  valley,  but  not  so  cold.  It  is  dry  and  open ;  usually  somewhat  bleak,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  prairie  land,  but  seldom  bitter  cold,  the  mercury  rarely  falling  below 
zero  in  the  extreme  of  winter.  Last  winter,  however,  it  was  exceedingly  cold  in  this  region; 
but  that  was  a  winter  unexampled  in  severity  everywhere  in  the  Pacinc  States. 

Spring  in  eastern  Oregon  is  fine,  early,  and  open.  Summer  is  hot  and  generally  dry, 
with  cool  nights.  Variations  of  temperature,  corresponding  with  differences  of  altitude,  are 
observed,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  degrees  at  places  only  a  few  leagues  apart. 
Autumn  frosts  begin  some  time  in  October,  but  it  does  not  become  wintry  till  very  late.  Lit- 
tle rain  or  snow  falls  except  in  the  mountains.  Eastern  Oregon  is  exposed  to  an  almost  con- 
tinuous breeze  which  sometimes  swells  into  quite  a  gale,  but  storms  never  occur.  The  wind 
in  summer  is  from  the  southwest. 

Western  Oregon  has  a  moist,  mild,  and  peculiarly  uniform  climate.  Except  in  rare  cases 
the  winter  is  not  cold  nor  the  summer  hot  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  8Ucces.sion,  and 
extreme  heat  or  cold  never  occurs. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  feed  stock  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  frequently  not  at  all 
during  the  whole  year. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  this  part  of  the  State  during  the  rainy  season  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  annexed  tables,  which  exhibit  moie 
specifically  the  cJimatical  peculiarities  of  the  State. 

Observations  taken  in  several  other  States  are  inserted  in  some  of  the  tables  for  the  purpose 
of  making  comparisons.  The  first  table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Smithsonian  report; 
the  rest  are  from  various  reliable  sources. 
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Table  I. — Showing  comparative  mean  temperatures. 
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Tho  only  point  in  eastern  Oregon  whose  temperature  is  exhibited  in  this  table  is  the  Dalle**, 
whichf  situated  as  it  is,  immediately  at  tho  base  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  doe.s  not  fairly 
represent  the  temperature  of  the  extensive  valleys  further  cast,  which  coustituto  the  agricul- 
tural reg^ion  of  that  country.  The  summer,  in  most  of  those  valleys  as  well  as  on  the  table 
lands,  is  much  warmer  than  at  the  Dalles.  Tho  winter  temperature,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  other  States  in  the  same  latitude,  while  that  of  the  spring  is  nearly 
tho  same,  and  the  summer  not  quite  so  high. 


Table  II. — Shotting  the  number  of  rainy  days  during  t/ie  winter^  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  JFUla- 

mctte  valley,  Oregon,  and  Peoria,  Illinois,  respectively. 


Month. 

AKtoria,  Oregon. 

Wlllam'tte 
valley,  Or. 

Peoria,  111. 

1857-« 

1858-9 

1859-60 

18f6-7 

1856-7 

1857-8 

November 

21 

25 

17 

9 

16 
14 
19 
20 

19 
15 
19 
17 

9 
13 
15 

6 

9 

10 

4 
10 

16 

Ilecember ................................ 

7 

January 

Februarv. ................................ 

6 

8 

Total 

72    1            69 

70 

43 

33 

37 

1 

This  table  includes  all  rainy  days,  without  reference  to  whether  it  rained  all  day  or  only  a 
part.  It  also  iucludes  snowy  days,  very  few  of  which  are  seen  in  Oregon  in  an  ordinary 
winter. 

In  1846-47,  Hugh  Burns,  esq.,  of  the  Willamette  valley,  kept  a  diary  from  which  it 
appears  there  were  tour  days  of  continuous  rain  in  November,  three  in  December,  three  in 
January,  and  two  in  February,  making  only  12  in  the  four  mouths  of  the  rainy  season. 
During  the  same  time  there  were  66  entirely  clear  days,  viz  :  12  in  November,  17  in  Decem- 
ber. 16  in  January,  and  21  in  February.  From  the  first  of  November,  1845,  to  the  first  of 
March,  1846,  there  wore  20  rainy  and  40  clear  days  ;  the  rest  were  variable. 
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Table  TU.-^Shomng  the  amount  in  inchesy  at  Astoria^  Oregon^  and  Peoria^  JIL,  respeetitdf 


ModUi. 


Jannnry  . 
February 
March  ... 


April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August .... 
September 
October — 
November. 
December. 


Total 60.73 


Astoria,  Oregon. 

Peoria,  DL 

1858 

1859 

J860 

1857 

1838 

8.58 

10.82 

13.30 

.37 

le 

4.80 

12.02 

6.69 

5.32 

1.93 

6.63 

21. 52 

o.  OW 

3.84 

aij 

3.52 

2  85 

5.69 

1.39 

&2S 

2.49 

3.17 

5.04 

2.80 

ia64 

1.38 

2.10 

1.40 

2.77 

Sl95 

.44 

.48 

1..^5 

1.40 

&» 

3.40 

1.42 

.24 

5.61 

124 

3.91 

9.18 

2.54 

2.16 

296 

4.88 

5.  4r> 

6.96 

2.10 

a  54 

8.06 

7.77 

12  44 

1.6,» 

4.65 

12.44 

1 

6.16 

1.50 

60.73 

82.95 

61.23 

30.88 

4a  56 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  rain  at  Astoria  is  a  little  less  than  dou- 
ble that  at  Peoria ;  the  one  in  a  country  where  the  only  winter  known  is  a  rainy  season,  and 
the  other  in  a  country  distinguished  for  its  cold  and  dry  winters. 

Soil  and  extent  op  Agricultural  Lands.— The  two  natural  divisions  of  Oregon  dif- 
fer in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  soil  as  well  as  in  climate.  The  plateaux  of  eastern 
Oregon  have  a  moderately  rich  soil  whose  chief  component  is  silicia,  and  containing  bat  a 
small  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  test  its  capabilities  for 
agricultural  purpose  unti]  very  recently.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  tiied,  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly gratifying,  and  many  persons  maintain  that  these  uplands  are  destined  to  be  the  first 
grain  lands  in  the  State.  But  the  natural  adaptation  of  these  immense  tracts  is  to  grazing, 
cattle  herding,  and  bucalic  pursuits.  Rolling  prairies  and  level  pip  ins  of  almost  iliimitabli 
extent  stretch  out  from  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  mountains  almost  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  bunch  grass,  (/e«(«ca,)  affording  an  inexhaustible  pas- 
ture for  any  amount  of  stock.  This  grows  in  large  tufU  not  joined  together  by  their  fibrous 
roots,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  grasses.  It  grows  to  different  heights,  from  six  to  16 
inches,  eurcording  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  nutritive  properties  it  is  not  excelled  by  any 
^rass  known.  Attaining  its  full  growth  about  the  time  the  ary  season  commences,  it  cures 
into  a  fine,  flavorous  hay,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dew  in  this  region  in  the  summer, 
remains  excellent  until  the  autumn  rains  come,  when  the  whole  country  is  again  covered 
with  green  grass. 

Mountain  streams,  having  their  sources  in  the  mountain  chains,  intersect  these  table  Unds 
flowing  through  valleys  and  rondes  of  various  dimensions  and  amazing  fertility.  The  val- 
leys of  the  Des  Chutes  and  its  tributaries  are  all  that  have  been  extensively  tested  with  cereab, 
and  they  have  yielded  very  large  crops.  Vegetables  of  nearly  all  varieties  yield  almost  fab- 
•  ulous  crops.  Indian  com  does  as  well  in  eastern  Oregon  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
will  soon  become  a  staple  production.  Fruit  promises  finely.  This  is  thought  to  be  as  good 
a  fruit  country  as  that  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  so  justly  denominated  the  "  fruit 
garden  of  America," 

Its  hot  summers  admirably  adapt  eastern  Oregon  to  the  culture  of  sorghum  or  Chinese 
sugar-cane ;  and  sufficient  trial  has  been  ma'ie  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  this  plant  can  be 
produced  here  as  successfully  as  in  any  of  the  northwestern  States.    Judge  Laughlin,  of 

Wi 


has  made  some  very  nice  sirup,  and  intends  cultivating  a  crop  for  that  purpose  next  season." 
The  cost  of  making  this  sirup  will  not  exceed  50  cents  per  gallon.  Its  market  value  can- 
not be  less  than  one  dollar  per  gallon  throughout  the  country,  and  two  or  three  times  as  great 
in  the  mines.  Planted  in  April  the  sugar-cane  matures  well,  and  yields  a  large  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  juice.^  A  farmer,  who  would  g^ve  his  entire  attention  to  cultivating  sorghum  and 
manufacturing  sirup  in  eastern  Oregon,  could  not  fail  of  amassing  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  extent  of  these  valley  lands  is  not  definitely  known,  as 
no  official  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  the  region  in  which  they  lie,  excepting  compara- 
tively small  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Des  Chutes.  This  stream,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
Columbia  in  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  flows  through  a  valley  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  population  of  many  thousand  persons.  It  has  already  some  considerable  settle- 
ments, mostly  composed  of  s^k  raisers. 

John  Day  river  waters  a  vaiRy  much  hirger  than  that  of  the  Des  Chutes,  and  of  equal  fer- 
tility.  It  is  unsettled,  and  offers  great  inducements  to  farmers  desiring  homes  near  the  mines, 
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where  market  will  always  be  ready,  and  prodnce  will  command  high  prices.  It  is  about  30 
miles  cast  of  the  Des  Chutes  and  has  the  same  general  trend,  both  running  north  into  the 
Columbia. 

Powder  river  runs  through  the  largest  valley  in  eastern  Oregon,  and  probably  ec^ual  to 
any  other  in  the  excellent  qualitv  of  its  soil.  Emigrants  from  the  east  are  fast  setthng  up 
this  valley,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  soon  contain  a  large  population.  No  settlements 
were  made  on  Powder  river  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  on  its  head  waters 
but  it  is  stated  that  a  largo  number  of  the  emigrants  of  this  season  have  already  selected  their 
future  homes  there,  and  expect  soon  to  be  surrounded  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  com- 
munity, and  enjoying  all  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

Burnt  river  has  ita  course  through  a  broken  region,  very  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  graz- 
ing than  to  agriculture.  This  stream  is  southeast  from  Powder  river,  and  having  the  same 
general  direction,  flows  northeast  into  Snake  river. 

East  of  Burnt  river  the  country  is  exceedingly  uninviting.  What  valleys  there  are  are 
small  and  frequently  unproductive.  The  land,  impregnatea  with  alkalies,  has  scarcely  any 
vegetation  growing  upon  it  except  artemesia,  or  sage.  Grass  is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
even  along  the  streimis.  Of  his  entering  the  Burnt  river  country  from  this  inhospitable 
waste,  in  bis  official  explorations.  General  Frdtnont  says  he  now  came  into  **  a  mountainous 
region  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  which  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  nutritive 
grasses  and  dense  forests  ;  land  embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  en  which  the  timber  exhibits  a  luxuriance  of  growth  unknown  to  the  e&^tem  part  of  the 
continent  and  to  Europe.  This  mountainous  region,"  he  continues,  **  connects  itself  in  the 
southward  and  westward  with  the  elevated  country  belonging  to  the  Cascade  or  California 
ningc,  and  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  fertile  and  timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and 
mountainous  region  included  within  the  great  (Utah)  basin." 

The  Gnyide  Konde,  lying  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Powder  River  valley,  is  a  beautiful 
circular  valley  some  20  or  30  miles  in  diameter,  watered  by  a  stream  bearing  the  same  name. 
Surrounded  by  high  hills  or  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains,  its  amphitheatrical  form,  relioviiig 
its  smooth,  grassy  surface,  intersected  by  a  bold  stream  fringed  on  either  margin  with  small 
trees,  renders  it  sufficiently  charming,  to  say  nothing  of  toe  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is 
unsurpassed.  Settlements  are  being  made  in  this  valley,  also,  by  the  emigrants  who  have 
come  over  the  plains,  but  it  will  not  all  be  occupied  this  season. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  soil  in  Powder  River  and  Grande  Ronde  valleys  is  reported 
by  Fremont : 


POWDER  RIVER. 


Silica 72.30 

Alumina 6. 25 

Carbonate  of  lime C.86 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 4. 62 

Oxide  of  iron 1.20 

Organic  matter 4. 50 

Water  andloss 4.27 


100.00 


GRANDE  RONDE. 

Silica 70.81 

Alumina 10.97 

Lime  and  magnesia 1.38 

Oxide  of  iron 2. 21 

Organic  matter 8. 16 

Phospate  of  lime 1.38 

Water  andloss 5.46 


100.00 


The  Klamath  basin,  it  is  said,  contains  a  large  tract  of  good  agricultural  lands,  but  this 
may  be  questionable,  as  no  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  test  its  qualities  for  farming 
purposes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  district ;  even  in  the  midst  of  December  it  has  been  found 
covered  with  fresh  and  luxuriant  grass.  The  Klamath  is  a  magnificent  lake,  possessing 
one  feature  in  particular,  which  lakes  do  not  ordinarily  have,  viz:  it  has  no  water  in  it.  It 
is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  this  lake  is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  savannah, 
sometimes  covered  in  places  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water  for  a  brief  period,  but  never  entirely 
inundated,  and  capable  of  being  easily  drained  and  reduced  to  cultivation. 

Goose  lake.  Lake  Abert,  and  some  others  of  considerable  size,  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  tho 
Utah  ba^in,  and  are  said  to  be  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can 
be  found  in  the  State.  That  there  is  some  good  country  around  these  lakes,  is  certainly 
true;  but  enough  is  not  known  of  this  region  to  warrant  a  positive  statement  that  they  are 
very  extensive. 

Koguo  River  valley,  occupying  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  western  Oregon,  and 
extending  into  Califurnia  is  a  broken  country,  or  series  of  valleys,  separated  by  rolling 
highlands,  covered  in  some  places  with  deuHC  forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  and  in  others  thinly 
timbered  with  oak,  and  finely  set  with  grass.  It  is  a  very  good  country  tor  farming,  and  a 
superior  one  for  stock  raising.  Rogue  river  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  numerous 
cascades.  Like  all  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  this  valley  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
mountain  streams,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  afford  motive  power  for  running  any  amount 
of  machinery.  It  is  thinly  populated,  and  would  furnish  hojpes  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
immigrants.  Jacksonville,  its  principal  town,  is  a  place  olsome  importance  as  a  mining 
town. 
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The  Umpqua  valley  is  a  bf  autiful  ccuDtrj,  drained  by  the  Umpqna  river,  a  stream  of  torn 
ma^itudc,  and  navi^nble  25  miles  from  its  month  for  ocean  vessels.  This  fertile  vallej 
contains  1,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  principally  rolling  or  hilly  land,  the  face  of  the  countTy 
in  many  places  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the  m^ged  districts  of  Vermont,  or  the  channiog 
stories  he  read  when  but  a  child  of  the  mountain  home  of  the  Swiss. 

Numerous  tributaries  of  the  Umpqua,  some  of  them  quite  larp^e,  flow  throuf^h  the  valW, 
affording  excellent  water  privileges.  Perhaps  no  country  is  more  conveniently  provided  vriih 
good  eoil,  good  timber,  and  good  water  than  the  Umpqua  valley.  Its  population  is  about 
4,500,  leaving  ample  room  for  20,000  more,  allowing  1(50  acres  to  each  family  of  four  persom. 
Roseburg  and  Winchester,  the  most  important  places  in  this  valley,  are  pleasant  villages. 

But  the  most  important  agricultural  disirict  in  western  Oregon,  and  probably  in  the  whole 
State,  is  the  Willamette  valley.  It  is  separated  from  the  Umpqua  by  tho  Calapooya  moan- 
tains,  a  densely  timbered  belt,  having  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  extending  from  the 
Cascade  to  the  Coast  range.  This  valley  is  drained  by  the  W^illamette  river,  flowing  north  into 
the  Columbia,  and  which  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  130  miles  from  its  mouth,  direct 
measure,  with  only  a  single  obstruction,  tho  falls  at  Oregon  City. 

No  person  can  survey  the  Willamette  valley  with  its  alterations  of  rich  meadow-like 
prairies,  undulations,  and  beautiful  streams,  witnoutfeeliLg  that  he  beholds  the  most  deligrht- 
ful  spot  in  America.  The  agricultural  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Willamette, 
includes  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  combiDation 
of  advantages  inferior  to  no  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  William  H.  Knight 
describes  this  valley  as  ** possessing  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  a  mild  and  genial  climate, 
an  abundant  growth  of  timber,  large  natural  pastures,  where  stock  maj  range  unsheltered 
tho  year  round,  an  excellent  commercial  position,  superior  facilities  for  transportation,  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.**  This  is  stating  the  case  in  rather  too  strong  a  light,  and 
requires  some  qualification  in  two  of  its  particulars.  The  population  of  tbo  Wniameite 
valley  has  not  increased  very  rapidly  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  causes  which  will  become 
manifest  when  the  subject  of  commerce  is  discussed.  And  the  other  modification  proposed 
is,  that  we  sometimes  have  a  '*cold  snap"  of  two  or  three  weeks  duration  in  the  winter,  and 
tho  last  winter  still  longer,  so  that  stock  may  not  **  range  unsheltered  the  year  round  "  every 
year,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so  any  year,  as  the  continuous  rains  of  the  winter 
months  arc  veiy  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Aside  from  this  slight  inacco* 
rucy,  Mr.  Knight's  description  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one,  and  the  impulse  given  jo  the 
State  by  the  recent  discovery  of  extensive  gold  fields  on  tho  eastern  border  of  the  State,  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  become  Epeedily  true  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  population. 

This  valley  is  mostly  smooth  prairie  land,  large  bodies  of  it  undulating,  but  not  hilly, 
interspersed  at  intervals,  never  greater  than  a  few  miles,  often  much  less,  with  streams  uf 
various  sizes,  flowing  in  across  tho  valley  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Ranges  of 
low  hills,  covered  witn  oak  timber,  are  common  throughout  the  valley. 

Some  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  W^illamette,  as  the  Santiam,  Yamhill,  and  Tualatin,  are 
navigable  to  considerable  distances  into  the  interior;  while  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does 
not  afibrd  an  ample  volume  of  water  to  drive  any  desired  amount  of  machinery  for  milliDg 
and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Tho  WMUamette,  in  common  with  all  this  region  of  the  Pacific  coast,  belongs  to  the  tertiary 
period.  Shells  and  ligneous  petrifactions  are  numerous,  and  mammal  fossils  have  been 
found  in  various  places,  indicating  a  very  recent  formation. 

The  soil  of  western  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes,  viz : 

1st.  A  brown  clay  loam,  of  good  quality,  thinly  timbered  with  oak,  producing  good  grass, 
and  affording  fine  stock  range.  It  is  found  chiefly  along  the  spurs  of  mountaiua  or  extended 
ranges  of  hills,  never  in  the  level  prairie. 

2u.  A  dark  or  black  porous  soil  formed  by  the  admixture  of  vegetable  mold  with  the 
clay  loam  just  described.  This  soil  occurs  only  in  the  valleys  close  by  or  between  the  moan- 
tains,  and  is  unrivalled  in  productive  power.  Both  of  these  classes  are  thirsty,  and  soffer 
whenever  the  summer  drought  is  of  very  long  duration. 

3d.  A  grayish  calcareous  sandy  loam  of  exceedingly  fine  quality,  covered  with  a  thick 
turf  of  grass,  and  admirally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  especially  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  This  class  embraces  five-sixths  of  the  entire  valley,  including  most  of  the  prairie, 
and  much  of  the  oak-timbered  laud.  It  is  little  affected  by  drought,  and  though  not  naturally 
porous,  is  pulverized  with  great  facility,  and  is  exceedingly  mellow. 

4th.  A  strictly  alluvial  soil,  lying  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  and  composed 
of  sand,  vegetable  matter,  and  various  decomposed  earths,  washed  by  the  current  from  above. 
Most  of  this  class  of  soil  is  overflowed  in  extraordinary  freshets,  which,  however,  never  occur 
in  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  unexcelled  in  fertility. 

Manv  small  and  very  rich  valleys  lie  along  the  seacoast,  and  will  doubtless  yet  becotce 
valuable.  Among  them  are  the  Tillamook,  situated  on  a  bay  of  tho  same  name,  the  Celets, 
the  Yaquina  on  Yaquina  bay  and  river,  the  Coquillo  on  Coquille  river.  The  CoqaiUe  and 
Tillamook  alread  v  contain  settlements  of  some  magnitude. 

Harbors.— There  are  already  opened  four  ports  of  entry  in  this  State.  The  most  import- 
ant harbor  is  that  of  the  Colunttbia  river,  but  it  is  not  the  onlv  one  likely  ever  to  assume 
much  importance.    Umpqua  river,  Port  Orford,  and  the  Coquille  want  nothing  but  the  set- 
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tlement  of  the  rich  di9trict8  surroanding  them  to  bring  them  into  consideration  m  commercial 
points,  while  vessels  have  entered  several  others  and  found  good  harbors.  Yaquina  bay, 
first  brought  to  notice  only  a  year  ago,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  harbor,  extending  '30  miles 
into  the  coast,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  heart  of  the  Willamette  valley. 

Health. — It  would  seem  invidnous  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  portion  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  in  respect  to  its  salubrity.  Everything  that  nature  could  do  to  render  a  country 
perfectly  healthful  has  been  done  for  this  State.  The  mountain  air,  not  less  than  the  moun- 
tain  water,  has  a  vivifying  influence;  and  the  gentle  breezes  of  summer,  coming  fresh  from 
the  sea,  are  a  pleasant  and  effectual  preventive  against  all  the  violent  diseases  ordinarily  to 
bo  feared  in  dry  and  sultry  regions. 

The  climate  of  Oregon  is  thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  persons  who  are  pre- 
disposed to  pulmonary  affections.  This  is  probably  true.  Notwithstandincr  this  general 
opinion,  however,  it  is  found  that  fewer  persons  die  here  of  consumption,' in  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  in  any  one  of  the  New  England  States.  And  it  is  certainly  beyond 
question,  that  in  every  other  respect,  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  for  salubrity  of  climate. 

Persons  are  frequently  met  with  here  who  had  been  unable  to  perform  any  labor  for  years 
before  leaving  the  east,  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  have  become  rugged  and  strong  in  this 
country,  and  are  now  regularly  engaged  in  their  callings  without  any  physical  inconvenience 
whatever. 

JMjscellaneocs. — Some  peculiarities  and  special  adaptation  of  this  State  deserve  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  though  space  will  not  allow  this  to  be  done  at  length. 

Sheep. — A  very  intelligent  writer  of  New  England  calls  Oregon  a  '*  mammoth  sheep  pas- 
ture." From  what  has  been  exhibited  of  its  soil,  climate,  and  mines,  it  will  be  perceived 
tbut,  with  equal  propriety  and  no  greater  allowance  of  hyperbole,  it  might  be  denominated, 
also,  a  mammoth  grain  field  and  vegetable  garden,  and  a  mammoth  gold  placer.  In  a  country 
eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  so  many  branches  of  business  as  Oregon,  discrimination  in 
favor  of  any  one  particularly  will  seem  unwarranted,  not  to  say  unjust.  But  certainly  if 
Oregon  has  a  speciality^  it  is  her  pro-eminence  as  a  wool-growing  country  Until  very 
r<M;ently,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  sheep  raising,  but  it  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  staple  interests  of  the  State.  Sheep  thrive  better  here  than  in  any  other  State. 
Disease  among  them  is  exceedingly  rare.  They  increase  here  foster  than  in  the  east,  and 
the  wool  is  of  excellent  quality.  Only  one  manufactory  of  woollen  goods  is  yet  in  active 
operation.  This  is  located  at  Salem.  Another  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Linn  cuunty. 
The  wool  clip  of  the  State,  in  1861,  amounted  to  444,000  pounds.  That  in  }SG'Z  (estimated 
by  Mr.  L.  E.  Pratt,  of  the  Willamette  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company)  is  344,000  pounds. 
The  difference  of  amount  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  losses  of  last  winter.  The  average  price  of 
wDol,  in  1861,  was  \8  cents  a  pound;  in  1862  it  is  20  cents.  In  respect  to  the  Quality  of 
Oregon  wool,  Mr.  Pratt  says  "there  is  no  inferior  wool  grown  in  the  State."  When  the 
eastern  papers  quote  the  price  of  *'  Oregon  burr  wool,"  thev  mislead  dealers  to  the  prejudice 
of  this  State,  as  there  are  no  burrs  in  the  country  ;  they  probably  refer  to  wool  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  imposed  upon  by  dealers  of  that  State. 

The  Willamette  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company  turn  out  annually  4,000  pairs  of  blankets, 
10,000  yards  flannels,  60,000  yards  cloths  and  tweeds,  and  4,000  pounds  stocking  yam.  The 
cloths  are  worth,  on  an  average,  ^1  12^  per  yard  ;  the  blankets,  $8. 

The  expenses  of  the  factory  are  $56,000. 

LtMBEK. — Everything  has  been  done  which  nature  could  do  to  make  Oregon  to  the  Pacific 
what  Maine  is  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  best  of  timber,  with  unexampled  water  privileges 
convenient  of  access  for  sea-going  vessels,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect  but 
enterprising  men  who  will  engage  in  the  business  of  supplying  foreign  markets. 

Fisheries. — All  along  the  sea-coast  oyster  and  salmon  hsheries  might  be  made  highly 
profitable.  The  salmon  on  this  coast  are  not  only  more  abundant,  but  acknowledged  to  be 
of  much  better  quality  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Clam  and  cod  fisheries  might  also  be 
established  along  the  coast. 

Bees. — The  introduction  of  bees  into  Oregon  is  of  very  recent  date.  They  prosper  well, 
and  produce  a  large  amount  of  honey.  Three  years  since  a  hive  was  worth  $150 ;  now  it  is 
worth  $25. 

Fruit. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this,  but  something  a  little  more  specific  is 
required.  For  apples  and  pears  Oregon  is  unrivalled.  Cherries  thrive  passably  well. 
Peaches  do  not  generally  succeed  wall,  except  some  very  hardy  varieties.  Plums  are  in  great 
abnudance,  and  fairly  flavored.  Quinces  and  apricots  flourish.  Grapes  are  good,  especially 
early  varieties.  Shrub  fruits  generally  produce  exceedingly  well.  All  in  all,  Oregon  is  the 
fruit  garden  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world. 

Pulse  of  all  kinds,  like  cereals,  yield  largely. 

Commerce. — From  the  geographical  position  and  internal  resources  already  shown,  it  does 
not  require  that  much  should  be  saiu  of  its  commerce.  Certain  circumstances,  however, 
have  prevented  the  development  of  the  strength  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  law  under  which  the  land  of  Oregon  is  held.  At  an  early  period  ot  the  settle- 
ment of  the  countr}',  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  donating  640  acres  of  land  to  each  man 
having  a  wife— or  rather  'StO  acres  each  to  the  man  and  wife — and  320  acres  each  to  single 
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men  settlinf^  in  the  Territoiy.  The  resnlt  of  this  lam  donation  has  been  to  render  the  popo- 
lution  of  the  State  so  sparse  that  all  interests  of  the  body  social,  all  the  uerres  ot  civilizatioft 
aud  progress  have  been  completely  paralyzed.  This  eftect  has  been  visible  more  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commercial  than  with  any  other  branch  of  the  social  economy  of  the  State, 
unlestf  it  be  the  educational.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  these  detrimental  consequences  of 
the  nation's  liberality  will  not  longer  continue  to  operate  as  they  have  done  hitherto;  since 
the  larg;ene8S  of  the  gift  has  reduced  a  great  majonty  of  the  donees  to  such  a  conditional 
compels  them  to  divide  their  large  tracts  of  land.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  Oregon 
will  begin  to  exhibit  that  degree  of  prosperity  for  which  Ood  has  given  her  such  ample  capa- 
bilities. 

8CHOOLS. — Oregon  though  a  new  country,  is  not  without  its  school  system,  and  the  people 
of  the  Stiite  manifest  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  which  cannot  fail  of  raising  the 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  country  to  a  high  standftrd  as  soon  as  the  population  is 
sufficient.  Courimon  schools  are  kept  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  and  CTade  schools  and 
academies  are  located  in  several  places.     Limits  of  space  forbid  more  specific  statements. 

CiiUKCHCS. — Also  the  religious  statistics  of  the  State  will  evidence  tbat  the  immigrant  t« 
Oregon  need  not  foar  that  be  is  cominor  to  a  barbarous  or  half-civilized  land.  While  thepopn- 
lation  of  the  State  is  only  about  60,000,  it  contains 

Df.nomination.  Churehtt.     BSemben. 

Mothocist 'Si  2,lte3 

Ihipti8t 29  l,(r73 

Conftregationallst 10  1/7 

Moiaviun CO  Ttt) 

Reformers,  (number  large,  but  not  accurately  known.) 

Catholic 8  10  000 

TiiK  QUF.STION. — It  may  now  be  asked  where  and  on  what  terms  can  land  be  obtained  in 
,Ore<;ou.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  that  is  in  the  Rogue  river,  Umpqua,  and  Wil- 
luuiette  valleys,  the  best  laud  is  occupied.  Farms  can  be  had,  however,  in  the.^  valleys  fur 
(i\nx\  $.')  to  $ !  0  \M}T  acre,  according  to  location.  There  is  ample  room,  and  settlement  is  invited. 
As  g\MHl  agricultural  land  as  there  is  in  the  world  cau  be  bought  for  $d  per  acre  in  any  of 
thivio  districts. 

The  laud  iu  eastern  Oregon  is,  for  the  most  part,  vacant  Homes  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  occupying  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  which  will  take  effecton 
the  Iht  day  of  January,  Ic^Ol),  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law.  These  lands  are 
not  yet  surveyed,  but  no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended  on  this  account.  The  immigrant 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  takes,  and  his  title  will  be 
secure  to  a  home  fur  his  family  which  even  therapacity  of  pitiless  creditors  cannot  wrest  ffum 
them,  and  which  in  return  for  moderate  industry  will  enable  him  always  to  have  enough aad 
to  spaie  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 


SECTION    III. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  mi noml  resources  of  Oregon,  tliongli  not  bo  thoroughly  prospected  as 
those  of  adjacent  States  and  Tenitories,  aio  both  extensive  and  valuable,  anil 
will  no  doubt  at  some  future  time  foim  a  prominent  source  of  wealth. 

Placer  mining  has  been  canied  on  extensively  and  profitably  in  the  southern 
counties  since  1862,  and  the  mines  of  John  Day  and  Powdcy  river  have  yieldetl 
several  millions  of  dollars  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  The  annual  product 
of  these  mines,  until  within  the  last  two  yeare,  has  been  fix)m  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000.  In  common  with  the  surface  deposits  of  elsewhere,  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  as  the  placers  become  exhausted.  New  discoveries,  however,  are 
being  continually  made. 

Willow  Creek  Mixes.— A  writer  in  the  Oregonian  thus  describes  the  mines 
in  the  Willow  creek  countiy,  a  region  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
of  late: 

Willow  creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Malheur,  havinj?  its  source  near  the  head  of  John  Day's 
river,  and,  flowing  near  100  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
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few  of  small  size.  It  is  but  a  small  stream  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  its  snrroandings 
are  gloomy  enough  and  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Malheur,  Owyhee,  and  other  trib- 
utaries, on  the  south  side  of  Snake  river,  between  Farewell  Bend  and  old  Fort  Hall. 

The  mines  on  the  tributaries  of  Willow  creek  were,  I  believe,  first  discovered  in  1802,  at 
what  is  known  as  Mormon  or  Humboldt  basin,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  one  party  from 
Salt  lake  and  another  from  the  Humboldt  mining  region  in  Nevada.  This  is  a  small  but 
rich  camp,  and  only  lacks  plenty  of  water  to  render  it  one  of  the  richest  in  the  upper  coun- 
try. But  water  it  can  never  have  from  any  outside  source,  as  the  baain  is  higher  than  the 
source  of  any  of  the  streams  aromnd  it,  so  that  the  miners  in  that  locality  will  have  to  be 
content  with  the  scanty  supply  they  now  have  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

But  what  are  known  as  the  Willow  creek  mines  are  situated  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
divide,  between  the  waters  of  Willow  creek  and  Burnt  river,  and  are  now  divided  into 
Shasta,  Easton,  and  Willow  Creek  districts. 

Shasta  district  comprises  Shasta  creek.  Rich  creek,  Cottonwood  creek,  Quartz  gulch,  and 
many  others.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  on  Shasta  creek  for  several  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  last  summer  that  the  district  whs  prospected  to  any  extent,  or  assumed 
any  importance  as  a  mining  caoip,  or  became  known  as  such  outside  of  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Since  then  greatly  exaggerated  reports  have  gained  circulation  in  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California,  &c..  as  to  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  mines.  In  most  of  the  creeks  and 
gulches  in  Shasta  district  good  prospects  have  been  obtained  of  rather  coarse  gold,  mostly 
on  the  bed  rock,  which  is  usually  of  slate,  and  generally  from  10  to  25  feet  below  the  surface. 
Shasta,  like  most  of  mining  districts,  contains  an  embryo  town  which  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  El  Dorado  City,  indiffetently  supplied  with  everything  but  whiskey. 

Easton  district  was  organized  last  summer,  and  is  situate  east  of  and  joining  Shasta  dis- 
trict. It  contains  a  largo  number  of  gulches,  some  of  which  were  worked  during  last  sum- 
mer, paying  very  well.  Good  prospects  have  been  obtained  in  msuiy  others,  and  if  water 
were  plenty  it  would  be  a  lively  camp  next  season,  and  continue  so  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  these  districts  the  gold  is  finer  than  in  Shasta  district,  and  the  bed  rock  (if  rock  it  can  be 
called)  is  a  kind  of  cement  of  clay  and  gravel. 

Willow  Crei'k  district  has  recently  organized,  and  comprises  the  lower  part  of  Mormon 
Basin  creek  and  a  number  of  ^Iches  east  of  it,  but  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  only  been 
found  in  one  of  them.  This  district  is  immediately  east  of  Easton  district,  and  the  mines 
are  of  the  same  character.  These  districts  are  all  on  the  north  side  of  Willow  creek,  and 
are  comprised  in  a  space  of  about  V2  miles  in  length  and  but  little  over  one  in  width. 

Water  is  very  scarce  in  all  the  mines  in  this  vicinity.  During  the  spring  the  meltin^if 
snow  furnishes  a  good  many  gulches  with  water  for  two  or  three  months.  After  that  is 
gone,  all  the  natural  water  in  Shasta  district  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one  sluice  head 
in  Easton  district,  including  the  water  in  Mormon  basin  creek,  about  two,  in  Willow  Creek 
district  about  one.  And  in  speaking  of  creeks  in  those  districts  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  all  the  gulches  in  which  water  flows  durinz  summer  (no  matter  how  small  the 
quantity)  is  called  a  creek.  Most  of  the  gulches  are  dry  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  a 
prospector  frequently  has  to  carry  dirt  one«half  mile  or  more  to  find  water  to  wash  it. 
Another  great  inconvenience  here  is  the  scarcity  of  timber,  it  being  on  the  mountains  and 
in  canons  remote  trom  the  mines.  Lumber  for  mining  and  building  purposes  has  to  be 
hauled  from  8  to  16  miles,  and  fire- wood  from  two  to  five  miles,  the  former  costing  about  ^70 
per  1,000  feet,  and  the  latter  from  $12  to  $*14  per  cord. 

The  climate  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  River  vallej's,  tlie 
amount  of  snow  falling  being  much  less  than  in  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho.  Yet  the 
winters  are  very  cold.  The  past  two  weeks  have  been  about  as  cold  as  any  weather  I  ever 
saw  during  several  year^'  residence  in  the  mountains.  The  snow  is  now  about  10  inches 
deep  in  the  mines,  and  perhaps  two  feet  deep  on  the  divide  between  Willow  creek  and  Burnt 
river. 

There  is  much  good  agricultural  land  along  Willow  creek.  Burnt  river,  and  other  streams 
in  this  vicinity,  upon  which  abundant  supplies  could  be  raised  for  all  this  part  of  Oregon, 
unless  the  crickets,  which  seem  to  be  one  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  should 
claim  too  largo  a  percentage  of  the  crop. 

Several  different  ditches  have  been  talked  of  for  bringing  water  from  Willow  creek  and 
Burnt  river  for  mining  purposes,  which  would  supply  Shasta  district  and  subsequently  dis- 
tricts east  of  that,  omy  one  of  which  has  been  prosecuted  to  any  extent ;  that  being  the 
ditch  of  Carter,  Packwood  &.  Company,  which  Is  one  of  large  extent,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, supply  a  large  extent  of  mining  ground  with  water  and  give  employment  to  many 
men.  But  unfortunately  there  is  little  firobabilitv  of  its  completion  in  time  to  do  any  good 
next  summer  ;  so  that  many  owning  claims  will  have  to  wait  another  year  before  they  can 
work  them  to  any  extent,  as  the  mines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  only  be  workJd 
by  the  hydraulic  or  ground  sluice,  which  requires  a  lar^p  amount  of  water. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  unprospected  country  in  this  pait  of  Oregon,  in  much  of  which 
it  is  probable  gold  may  be  found.  Were  the  facilities  better  for  working  the  mines,  this 
would  soon  be  a  populous  portion  of  the  State,  but  much  of  the  country  is  destitute  of  timber 
ftnd  water. 

There  is  but  little  to  induce  men  to  come  here  at  present,  but  if  any  do  come  from  Oregon 
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and  California,  tbey  had  best  not  come  before  the  first  of  May,  as  before  (bat  time  the  weafliei 
will  be  atormy  and  unsettled,  and  they  will  find  it  rough  camping  out  in  a  country  what 
even  sage  brush  for  fuel  is  not  very  plenty. 

There  arc  a  few  stores  in  the  country,  at  Clark's  creek,  Mormon  Basin,  and  other  campg, 
but  they  arc  poorly  furnished  with  mining  tools,  clothing,  groceries,  and  in  fact  everything 
but  whiskey,  and  other  beverages  of  like  nature,  which  aie  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  i 
country  where  water  is  not  very  plenty.  Our  nearest  post  office  is  at  Express,  nearly  20 
miles.  We  get  our  mail  matter  from  there  or  from  Auburn,  which  is  upwards  of  35  miles 
distant.  A  mail  route  which  would  accommodate  Clark's  Creek,  Mormon  Basin,  and  the 
Willow  mines  is  very  necessary,  and  should  receive  the  attention  of  our  postal  authorities. 

Quartz  Lodes. — ^Nuraeroiis  gold-bearing  qnartz  lodes  have  been  discovered 
in  various  i)arts  of  the  State,  but  none  of  them  have  been  developed  to  any 
great  extent.  East  of  Eugene  City,  near  the  McKenzie  river,  (north  branch 
of  the  Willamette,)  some  excellent  lodes  have  begn  prospected,  one  of  which 
extends  north  to  Santiam  and  south  across  the  head  branches  of  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Willamette,  Coast  Fork,  North  and  South  Umpqua,  &c.  The  Blue 
mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City,  John  Day's  river,  abound  in  quartz 
which  the  miners  think  will  pay,  but  as  there  are  placer  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
and  a  lack  of  capital  to  erect  the  necessary  mills,  they  have  not  yet  l)een  worked 
to  any  considerable  extent.     A  writer  in  one  of  the  Oregon  papers  says : 

The  discoveries  made  in  Auburn  district,  near  the  western  line  of  Baker  county,  are 
known  to  be  rich,  but,  as  is  usual,  the  discoverers  are  poor  and  unable  to  purchase  and' erect 
suitable  mills  for  reducing  their  rock,  and,  therefore,  must  be  content  with  simply  working 
out  the  assessments  required  by  law  to  hold  them.  In  fact,  in  no  less  than  five  districts  in  the 
county,  quartz  is  known  to  exist  in  paying  quantities,  but  will  not  be  worked,  perhaps,  for 
years  to  come — until  labor  is  cheaper  and  the  cost  of  machinery  is  correspondingly  coeaper, 
and  the  placer  mines  are  more  thoroughly  woiked.  The  fact  is  that  wherever  placer  mines 
will  daily  exhibit  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  at  but  little  outlay,  be  is  hard  to  be 
persuaded  to  invest  time  and  labor  and  capital  in  the  business  of  quartz  crushing. 

Outside  of  our  county,  loo,  there  are  known  to  be  rich  quartz  mines,  occupying  about  the 
same  practical  position  that  ours  does.  The  quartz  of  Elk  creek,  Granite  creek,  and  Canon 
City,  lu  Grant  county,  together  with  tnose  of  Eagle  creek,  m  Union  county,  are  destined  to 
attract  attention  before  long. 

The  Iron  Interest. — By  far  the  most  important  mineral  resource  yet  dis- 
covered in  Oregon  is  the  vast  deposit  of  iron  knowTi  to  exist  between  the  Willa- 
mette river  above  Poitland  and  the  Columbia,  at  St.  Helen.  Of  the  entire 
extent  of  this  valnable  deposit  there  is  as  yet  but  little  knowle<lge,  but  it  has 
been  traced  for  a  distance  of  at  least  25  miles,  and  is  beyond  doubt  inexhaustible. 
A  description  of  the  geological  fonnation  in  which  this  iron  is  found,  with  some 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  cost  of  manufacture,  &c.,  and  of  iron 
ores  generally  on  the  Pacific  coast,  v»ill  bo  found  in  the  article  on  miscellaneous 
mineral  resources.*  The  following  detailed  description  of  the  iron  works  at 
Oswego  is  from  the  Oregonian,  a  newspaper  published  at  Portland  ; 

It  is  cause  for  sincere  rejoicing  that  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  company  which  has  under- 
taken the  development  of  this  most  iaiportant  resource  ot  our  State  are  now  almost  sure  to 
be  rewarded  with  complete  success.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  name  an  interest  on  this  coast 
which  may  affect  the  general  prosperity  more  directly  and  permanently  than  the  successfiil 
working  of  our  iron  mines.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  proprietors  may  make  money  out  of 
them,  but  it  is  that  some  of  the  chief  courses  of  trade  and  manufactures  will  be  turned  in 
entirely  new  channels.  These  works,  if  present  prospects  are  hereafter  realized,  will  bo  able 
to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  of  the  whole  coast  for  raw  iron.  This  alone  is  s 
vast  interest;  but  when  wo  take  into  consideration  that  iron-rolling  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  various  kinds  will  surely  follow  the  success  of  this  pioneer  effort,  the  interest 
which  the  whole  country  has  in  it  is  immense— entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  present 
conception.  In  view  of  this,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  censured  if  w^e  devote  to  the  varioiu 
matters  connected  with  these  works  the  greater  part  of  our  column  to-day. 

Organization  op  the  CoMPANV.—The  "Oregon  Iron  Company"  was  incorporated  by 
signing  and  filing  articles  in  the  offices  of  the  county  clerk  of  this  county,  and  of  the  secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  24th  dav  of  February,  1865.  The  incorporators  were  H.  D.  Oreen,  W. 
8.  Ladd,  and  John  Green.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  |i500,CK)0.  The  stock  was  soon 
taken,  tho  number  of  stockholders  being  20,  including  many  of  our  most  sagacious  and 

*  Notes  on  the  coal  and  other  miscellaneous  mineral  productions  of  Oregon  will  be  found 
in  the  same  article. 
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ener^tic  business  men.    On  the  13th  of  May  following,  the  stockholders  held  their  first 


chosen  president ;  H.  C.  Leonard,  vice-president,  and  H.  D.  Green,  secretary.    Mr.  P.  C. 
Schuyler  is  at  present  acting  secretaiy. 

Cost  of  the  Works. — Thus  far  the  sum  of  all  the  assessments  levied  on  the  stock  is 
only  27  per  cent.,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  in  with  the  exception  of  $11,000,  delinquent 
by  three  of  the  stockholders.  The  expenaitures  for  building,  opening  the  mines,  construct- 
ing machinery,  and  stocking  with  material,  was,  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  between  $124,000 
and  $125,000.  Since  that  date  there  have  been,  of  course,  some  further  expenditures,  which 
can,  at  present,  only  be  estimated ;  but  the  total  amount  is  probably  within  $I2(),01H). 

Magnitude  of  the  Works. — ^The  company  having  prospected  the  mine,  which  is  about 
two  and  half  miles  from  the  present  village  of  Oswego,  and  having  had  the  ore  thoroughly 
tested,  began  excavating  for  the  walls  of  the  furnace  and  tower,  on  the  21st  of  May,  18U5.   Since 
then  the  work  of  building  and  opening  the  mine  has  been  carried  on  without  more  than  tempo- 
rary suspensions  till  the  present  day.   The  works  are  run  by  water,  taken  from  Oswego  lake. 
The  dam  across  the  creek,  just  below  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  148  feet  in  length,  and  22  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a  structure  of  great  strength.     The  flume  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
works  is  900  feet  long  and  3  feet  square.    The  machinery  in  the  blast-house  is  driven  by 
one  of  LeffeFs  double-turbine  water-Avheels,  which  also  works  a  force  pump  for  supplying 
the  tanks  with  water.    The  blast-house  (where  the  wind  is  made)  is  'CS  teet  square  and 
20  feet  high.    The  casting-house  is  136  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  and  is  a  12-feet  story.     The 
stack  frame  is  34  feet  square,  and  32  feet  high.    The  top-house  is  34  feet  square,  and  20  feet 
high.     The  stack  and  chimney  together  are  65  feet  in  height.     The  bridge-house  is  a  12-fbet 
stoiy,  129  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide ;  .one  end  resting  on  the  ground  on  the  hill-side,  the 
other  supported  on  heavy  truss-work,  and  connecting  with  the  stack.    The  first  coal-house 
connecting  with  the  bridge-house  is  a  12-feet  story,  148  feet  long,  and  38  feet  wide.    The 
second  coal-house,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  other,  is  a  24- feet  story,  100  feet  long,  and 
40  feet  wide.     The  water  tank  is  12  feet  square,  and  8  feet  deep.    These  are  the  buildings 
which  constitute  the  works  proper;  but  the  company  has  one  or  two  other  buildings  in  the 
village,  one  of  which  is  a  storehouse,  50  by  37  feet,  and  a  stoiy  and  a  half  high.    The  stack 
within,  which  is  the  furnace,  is  a  massive  pile  of  masonry,  32  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  34 
feet  high.     There  is  probably  not  a  finer  or  stronger  piece  of  masonry  on  this  coast  than  this 
stack.     The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  about  800  bushels.    The  buildings  are  supplied  or  to 
be  supplied  everywhere  with  water-pipes,  to  bo  used  both  in  ihe  ordinary  daily  operations 
and  in  case  of  fire.    Everything  about  the  entire  works  is  constructed  for  strength  and  dura- 
tion.    In  this  respect  the  company  has  wisely  thought  that  the  additional  cost  of  heavy, 
strong,  and  finished  work,  above  that  of  mere  make-shift,  cannot  fail  to  be  returned  in  the 
duration  of  the  works.    The  machinery  in  the  blast-house  is  massive,  and  finely  finished. 
The  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  large  air  pumps,  whose  pistons  attach  to  the 
ends  of  a  huge  walking-beam.    The  air  is  forced  through  a  regulator,  which  serves  to  keep 
the  current  constant.    In  the  regulator,  as  the  machinery  was  driven  yesterday,  the  pressure 
of  air  was  five-eighths  of  a  pound  to  the  square  inch.     From  the  regulator  the  air  is  forced 
through  a  long  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  stack,  when  it  goes  through  several  large  cast  tubes,  so 
placed  as  to  be  all  the  time  red-hot.   This  is  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  air  before  it  strikes 
the  fire  and  mass  of  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    From  these  heating  tubes  the  air  then 
goes  through  large  tubes,  concealed  in  the  masonry,  to  the  bottom  of  the  iurnace,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged with  great  force  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace.    The  efiect  upon  tho  burning  mass 
of  coal,  ore,  and  lime  is  something  too  fierce  for  description.     To  prevent  the  end  of  the  air- 
pipe  from  being  consumed  by  the  intense  heat,  it  is  inserted  in  a  massive  piece  of  casting, 
called  a  tuierj  and  which  is  subjected  to  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water. 

Making  Iron. — The  first  casting  of  iron  into  pigs  was  made  on  Saturday,  August  24.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  is  something  as  follows :  Of  course  the  furnace  has  had  fire  in  it  for  some  time, 
and  was  hot  when  the  work  began.  The  workmen  first  put  in  at  tho  top  26  bushels  of  coal,  then 
800  pounds  of  ore,  adding  to  this  mass  about  20  per  cent,  of  limestorje.  This  proportion  is 
observed  till  the  furnace  is  full.  The  limestone  and  ore  are  broken  under  the  hammer,  before 
being  put  in  the  furnace.  The  use  of  the  lime  is  to  amalgamate  with  itself  all  the  dross  and 
impurities  of  the  ore,  released  in  the  process  of  smelting.  This  dross  is  constantly  drawn  oif 
from  the  furnace  at  the  hearth,  and  when  cooled  is  thrown  aAvay.  The  company  propose  to 
use  it  for  grading  their  roads  and  grounds.  When  tho  reservoir  at  the  bottom  gets  full,  the 
hearth  is  tapped,  the  molten  iron  inns  off  in  a  sparkling  white  stream,  down  a  channel  to 
the  pit,  where  it  falls,  first,  into  a  gutter  called  the  sow,  and  from  this  into  smaller  and  shorter 
gutters,  where  the  iron  is  shaped  into  pigs.  Yesterday  the  hearth  was  tapped  twice,  the 
result  being  about  six  tons  of  pig  iron.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  furnace  gets  formed 
and  thoroughly  heated,  the  company  will  be  able  to  cast  three  times  at  least  in  24  hours, 
making  between  three  and  four  tons  at  each  casting.  The  ore  now  used  yields  about  55  per 
cent,  of  iron,  which  would  be  considered  anywhere  in  the  world  very  rich.  The  coal  costs 
about  six  cents  per  bushel.  Lime  costs  $6  per  ton.  The  ore  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $1  75 
per  ton.    The  company  is  now  employing  80  men  as  miners,  coal  burners  an^  heavers, 
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learn sters  and  artisans,  at  the  works.  The  c^al-honses  now  have  in  them  about  80,000 
bushels  of  coal,  and  it  is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500  bushels  per  day.  The  iron  thu 
far  cast  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  by  other  com- 
petent judges,  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  niade  in  the  Uuited  States.  It  is  Tery  soft  and  Yery 
fine  in  grain,  and  it  is  said,  might  be  worked  into  castings  for  machinery  as  run  oflf  from  the 

furnace. 

To  conclude  this  article  wo  will  mention  that  of  the  first  casting,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tmllinger,  tbe 
proprietor  of  the  town  site,  has  secured  two  pigs,  which  he  will  have  engraved  with  his  own 
initials,  the  date  of  casting  and  the  trade  stamp  of  the  company,  and  then  planted  as  streel 
monuments  at  the  corners  of  blocks  Nos.  1  and  2,  at  the  junctions  of  Furnace,  Ladd  and 
Durham  streets. 


Table  of  distances. 

FROM  PORTLAND  TO  DALLES  CITY. 


MUes. 

Vancouver  (by  steamer) 18 

Lower  Cascades 45      63 

Upper  Cascades  (by  railroad ) 6      G9 

Dalies  City  (by  steamer) 45    114 

FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  LEWISTON. 


Celilo  (by  railroad) 

Columbus  (by  steamer) 

John  Day's  river 

Indian  Rapids 

Squally  Hook 

Rock  Creek 

Chapman's  wood-yard 

Big  Bend 

Willow  Creek 

Castle  Rock 

Canoe  Encampment 

Foot  of  Long  Island 

Head  of  Long  Island 

GraudK  Ronde  Lauding... I 

Umatilla  City 

Plead  of  Umatilla  Rapids 

Wind  Mill  Rock 

Wallula 

Mouth  of  Snake  river 

First  Rapids,  Snake  river 

Finh  Hook  Rapid 

Lower  End  of  Canon 

Upper  End  of  Canon 

Jim  Fort  Island 

Pine  Tree  Rapids 

Palouse  Crossing 

Fort  Taylor,  at  fukannon 

Taksas  Rapids 

Pa-na-wa  Creek  and  Indian  Farm. 

Almota 

Indian  Wood  Yard 

El-pa-wa  Creek 

Jackson  &  Buckley  Ferry 

Lewiston 


15 

6 

21 

10 

31 

3 

34 

3 

37 

4 

41 

8 

49 

6 

55 

9 

64 

8 

72 

2 

74 

4 

78 

7 

85 

5 

90 

7 

97 

6 

103 

3 

106 

15  121 

11  132 

6  133 

10  148 

2  150 

2  152 

6  158 

7  165 
30  195 


5 
6 


200 
206 


25  231 

14  245 

21  266 

5  271 

3  274 

7  281 


FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  UMATILLA  CITY, 

Celilo  (by  railroad) 15 

Des  Chutes  (by  land) 1  16 

Spanish  Hollow 9  25 

John  Day's 15  40 

Willow  Creek ^ 23  63 

Well  Spring 14  77 

Ewing's IS  95 

Umatilla  City 16  111 

FROM  UMATILLA  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

Franklin  House 12 

Swift's 26  38 

WiliowSpringB 12  50 


Meacham's  or  Lee's  Encampment 

Station 

La  Grande 

Union 

Pyles 

Kentucky  House 

Stark's 

Aiistin 

Mountain  View  House 

Carter's 

Valley  House 

Ward's,  or  Slough  House 

Henkler's  Ranch 

Baldock's 

Mud  Springs 

Illinois  Ranch 

Straw  Ranch,  or  H,  Haffman's.. 

New  York  House 

California  Ranch 

Express  Ranch 

Central 

Wilson's 

Hawkins 

Scott's : 

Whiteside's 

Miller's 

Marshall's 

Old's  Ferry,  or  Snake  River 

Snake  River  Bend 

Monroe  Rouse,  or  Weizer's 

Jasper  &  Beard's  Station.  •• 

Snake  River  Slough 

Forty-Nine  Ranch 

Fayette  River  and  Bluff  Station.. 

Junction  House 

Thompson's 

Payette  Ranch 

Block  House 

Payette  Junction 

Bernal's 

Horse  Shoe  Bend 

Shafer's 

Herzog  &.  Company 

Allen's 

Placerville 

Centreville 

Idaho  City 


Win. 
14     64 
13     77 
12     65 
16    101 

5    lUG 


5 
4 
2 
6 
1 


112^ 

}\^ 
im 

124i 
1254 
3i  129 

34  mk 

6  138i 
6  1441 
5i  150 
4  154 
4  158 
^  I6li 
i  162 
2  164 
169 
173 
178 
184 

m 

190 
191 


5 
4 
5 
6 
1 
5 
1 


8  199 

8  207 

4  211 

2  213 

10  223 
4  227 

3  230 

4  234 
8  242 

5  247 
2  249 

11  260 
8  268 
4  2?2 

4  276 
10  286 

2  238 

5  293 
8  301 


FROM  UMATILLA  CITY  TO  INDEPEXDE3ICE. 

Franklin  House 12 

Alkali  Hollow 12  24 

Forks  of  Birch  Creek 10  34 

Beard's  Saw  Mill 12  46 

DealyRanch 18  64 

Horse  Ranch 12  76 

Day's  Flat  on  Granite  Creek 22  98 

Independence 6  104 
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FROM  INDEPENDENCE  TO  CAf^ON  CITY  (BY 

TRAIL.) 


Little  Salmon 20 

Vincent*8  Gulch 18 

Canon  City 22 


Miles. 

38 

60 


FROM  INDEPENDENCE  TO  AUBURN. 

Head  of  Powder  River 20 

Bear  Gulch 5 

Aaburn !....  15 


25 

40 


FROM  WALLA-WALLA  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

Walla-Walla  River 13 

Liukton's  Mill 9  22 

Mountain  House 12  34 

Phillips' 13  47 

Willow  Creek 11  58 

Hendershott's 16  74 

Union 6  '80 

Idaho  City 200  280 

FROM  IDAHO  CITY  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

Warm  Springs 2 

Minnehaha  Ranch 10  12 

Fourteen-mile  House 2  14 

Sampson's,  or  Twelve-mile  House.     8  22 

BoiseCity -. 12  34 

• 
FROM  UMATILLA  CITY  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

Payette  Junction 249 

BoiseCity 30  279 

FROM  WALLA- WALL  A  TO  BOISE  CITY. 

(As  measured  with  a  roadometer)  265 

FROM  IDAHO   CITY  TO  ROCKY   BAR  (BY 

TRAIL.) 

Meadow  Creek  Ranch 14 

North  Boise  Bridge  and  Toll  House    4  18 

Middle  Boise  Ranch 6  24 

Brady's  Ranch II  35 

Rocky  Bar 13  48 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  RUBY  AND  SILVER 

CITIES. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

Snake  River 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  54 

Boonville 8  62 

RubyCity 2  64 

SilverCity f    64f 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  VOLCANO. 

Boise  River 7 

Fifteen-mile  House 8  15 

Squaw  Creek 15  30 


Syrup  Creek 11 

Little  Camas  Prairie 16 

Franklin 3 

Volcano 10 


MUes. 

41 

57 
60 
70 


FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  ROCKY  BAR. 

Little  Camas  Prairie 57 

Wood  Creek 8  65 

Lime  Creek.... 2  67 

Warm  Springs 10  77 

Cowhide  Ranch 5  82 

Toll  Gate U  83^ 

MilkRanch 4  85^ 

Rocky  Bar 14  99^ 

FROM  BOISE  CITY  TO  RED  BLUFF,  VIA  BOON- 
VILLE, CHBB'S  CREEK,  AND  SUSAN  VILLE, 
IN  HONEY  LAKE. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slougb 15  32 

SnakeRiver 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  .^4 

Boonville 8  62 

Jordan's  Ranch 18  80 

MuskratLakes 16  96 

Child's  Ferrv 17  113 

Gibb's  Creek,  or  forks  of  road  ...  8  121 

Head  of  Gibb's  Creek 14  135 

Mountain  Creek 16  151 

Trout  Creek 17  168 

Puebla  Mountain 10  177 

Hot  Springs 6  184 

Alder  Creek 8  192 

SummitLake 12  104 

Three  Lakes 12  216 

CanonCreek 9  225 

Surprise  Valley 13  ^\S 

FurCreek 14  252 

Swift  Creek 15  267 

Rapid  Creek 4  271 

Susanville,  in  Honey  Lake 6  277 

Red  Bluff 99  376 

Susanville  to  Chico 95  372 

BOISE  CITY  TO  STARR  CITY,  VLA  BOONVILLE. 

Seventeen-mile  Station 17 

Slough 15  32 

SnakeRiver 1  33 

Carson's  Ranch 15  48 

Honey  Lake  Smith's 6  54 

Boonville 8  62 

Jordan's  Ranch 18  80 

MuskratLakes 16  96 

Child'sFerry 17  113 

Gibb's  Creek 8  121 

Well  Spring 12  1.33 

Mouth  of  Canon 10  143 

Summit  Spring 20  163 

East  Fork  of  Queen's  River 8  171 

Paradise  Valley 60  231 

Cherokee 12  243 

StarrCity 26  269 
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Table  of  distances — Continued. 


FROM  WALLA-WALLA  TO  FISHERVILLE, 
KOOTANIE  COUNTRY,  BRITISH  COLUM- 
BIA. 

Miles. 

Touchet 15 

Spring 11  26 

Palouse,  on  Snake  river 20  46 

Forks  of  the  Palouse 15  61 

Cow  Creek 12  73 

Camp 12  85 

Cottonwood  Springs 8  93 

Dragoon  Encampment 18  111 

Pine  Timber 8  119 

Rock  Creek 12  131 

Lake  to  the  right  of  road 13  144 

Hangman  Creek 10  154 

Antoine  Plant  Ferry,  or  Crossing  of 

Spokane  River 12  166 

Dutchman's 17  183 

Slough 18  201 

Pen  d'OreiUe  Lake 9  210 

Head  of  Pen  d'Oreille  Lake *30  240 

PackRiver 9  249 

Stampede  Lake,  to  the  left  of  the 

road 18  267 

Kootanie  Ferry 18  285 

Spring 10  295 

Eighteen  Mile  Creek 8  303 

Commission  Creek,  one  mile  to  left 

ofroad 9  312 

Round  Prairie 10  322 

Boundary  line 7  329 

MoyaRiver 7  336 

Third  Crossing  of  Moya  River 10  346 

Log  House 12  358 

Miner's  Creek 18  376 

Peavine  Prairie 12  388 

St.  Joseph's  Prairie 12  400 

Central  Ferry 10  410 

Fisherville 7  417 

FROM  NEW  FERRY  TO  ROCK  CREEK. 

Springs 15 

Kentuck's,  on  the  first  Mullan's  road    9  24 

Six-mile  Camp 6  30 

Springs 9  39 

Creek 10  49 

Timber  Camp 9  58 

RockCreek 12  70 

FROM  WALLA-WALLA  TO  ROCK  CREEK. 

By  trail,  via  New  Ferry 121 

Tukannon  to  Rock  Creek 72 

FROM  JOHN  DAY'S  TO  POWDER  RIVER  AND 

LA  GRANDE. 

Scott's 9 

Harrison'*  on  Willow  creek 14  23 

Forks  of  Willow  creek 6  29 

Forks  of  Butter  creek 16  45 

Ayers 7  52 

Birch  creek 20  72 

McWillis 17  89 


Burk's 16  105 

Dealy'sRanch 12  117 

Grande  Ronde  river,  or  forks  ofroad    4  121 

Powder  river 20  141 

Grande  Rond  river  (road  to  left)  to 

LaGrande 20  161 

FROM  DALLES  CITY  TO  CaSON  CITY,  HA 
NIXON'S  BRIDGE. 

Nixon's  bridge 16 

HayStack 27  43 

Cross  Hollows,  or  forks  of  road..  25  68 

ColdCamp II  79 

Current  Creek 10  89 

Muddy  Creek 4  93 

CherryCreek 6  99 

Bridge  Creek 9  108 

AlkaliFlat .* 10  118 

Foot  of  the  mountain 9  W 

Mountain  House 6  133 

Camp  Watson  (military  post) 6|  139j 

Rock  Creek 6i  146 

Cottonwood 15  161 

SouthFork 6  167 

Hagen's  Ranch 15  182 

Veatch's  Ranch 8  190 

Cafion  City 10  200 

FROM  DALLES  CTTY  TO  CAl^ON  CITY,  VU 

GILLAM'S. 

Gillam's 12 

Mcltee 17  29 

BakeOven 19  48 

Cross  Hollows,  or  forks  of  road..  10  58 

ColdCamp 11  69 

Current  Creek 10  79 

MuddyCreek 4  83 

CherryCreek 6  89 

Bridge  Creek 9  98- 

Alkali  Flat 10  108 

Canon  City 82  190 

FROM  WALLA- WALLA  TO  LEWISTOX. 

Tusha  Crossing 20 

Tukannon 22  42 

Pataha 12  54 

Alpowa 12  66 

Lewiston 17  83 

FROM  LEWISTON  TO  ELK  CITY,  FLORENCE, 
AND  IDAHO  CITY. 

Lewiston  to  Elk  City l^ 

Lewiston  to  Florence J20 

Lewiston  to  Idaho  City 190 

From  White  Bluff  to  Colville 150 

From  Wallula  via  Union  to  Idaho  City, 
about - 300 

From  Dalles  City  to  Franklin  House  on 
the  Idaho  and  Umatilla  road 102 
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ALASKA. 

Kcarly  all  the  information  we  possess  touching  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska 
is  comprised  in  the  correspondence  accompanying  the  President's  message,  Feb- 
niary  17, 1S68,  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  177,  40th  Congress,  2d  session,)  and  in  the  speech 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  on  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States  (published  in  the  same  document,  pp.  124-189.)  These  valuable  and  inter- 
esting papers  contain  the  researches  of  the  most  reliable  authorities,  and  demon- 
strate beyond  question  that  the  newly-acquired  territory  abounds  in  the  precious 
metals  and  useful  minerals,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  resources  is,  as  yet,  chiefly  confined  to  the  sea-coast  and  the 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  *  Of  the  vast  continental  interior  we  know  compar- 
atively nothing  j  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Sumner,  "  perhaps  no  region  of  equal 
extent  on  the  globe,  unless  we  except  the  interior  pf  Africa,  or  possibly  Green- 
land, is  as  little  known.  Here,"  8a3^s  Mr.  Sumner,  "  I  do  not  speak  for  my*self 
alone ;  a  learned  German,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  after  sanng  that  explo- 
rations have  been  limited  to  the  coast,  testifies  that  *  the  interior,  not  only  of  the 
continent,  but  even  of  the  island  of  Sitka,  is  to-day  unexplored,  and  is  in  every 
respect  terra  incognita  ;'  the  same  has  been  repeated  of  the  islands  also."  With- 
out data  beyond  what  has  already  become  familiar  to  the  public,  it  would  be  use- 
less, therefore,  to  encumber  this  report  with  any  speculations  or  conjectines 
respecting  the  mineral  resources  of  a  comparatively  unexplored  region.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Alaska  is  known  to  abound  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal,  and  that  it  possesses  many  other  valuable  resom'ces,  chief  among  which 
are  its  fisheries  and  forests. 

In  this  enlightened  age  it  seems  singular  that  an  acquisition  of  such  inesti- 
mahlo  importance,  in  its  political  and  commercial  aspect,  to  the  future  of  our 
countiy^-especially  to  that  portion  of  it  lying  on  the  Pacific  slope — should  meet 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  intelligent  American.  If  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  possessed  no  other  element  of  value  than  its  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
fir,  hemlock,  and  other  trees  useful  for  lumber  and  ship-building,  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  ten  times  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  it  under  the  treaty. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  how  important  a  question  the  supply  of 
timt)er  must  become  to  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  within  a  compar- 
atively short  time.  The  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  tbe 
Territories  of  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  have  a  united 
area  of  903,019  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  780,000,  or  less 
than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.  The  area  of  timbered  land  within  this 
va«t  range  of  country  is  almost  confined  to  a  naiTow  strip  along  the  coast  north 
of  San  Francisco,  and  to  a  belt  extending  along  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the 
Sien*a  Nevada  and  Cascades,  vaiying  in  width,  and  at  scattered  intervals,  from 
15  to  40  or  50  miles.  Reference  to  the  maps  will  show  that  this  timbered  area 
is  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  and  is  diminish- 
ing perceptibly  year  after  year.  The  consumption  of  lumber  in  California  and 
Nevada,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exports,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  new 
countries.  Immense  quantities  of  lumber,  timber,  and  firewood  ai'e  used  in  the 
building  and  supply  of  towns;  in  mills,  mines,  flumes,  and  fences,  and  for  all  the 
requhements  of  a  miscellaneous  and  progressive  population.  It  is  not  to  bo 
supposed  that,  with  increased  facilities  for  immigration,  the  vast  tracts  of  mineral 
and  agricultural  land,  now  sustaining  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile, 
will  long  remain  so  sparsely  settled.  Within  the  next  10  years  the  population 
of  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  2,000,000. 
New  to\ni8  will  spring  up  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  this  immense  domain. 
Our  scanty  timber  lands,  already  suflering  from  fires  and  from  reckless  waste  on 
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the  part  of  settlers,  will  be  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  increasing  popnlation. 
Estimating  the  consumption  from  the  rate  at  which  the  forests  of  California  have 
disappeared  since  1849,  it  would  not  take  many  years,  with  a  largely  enhanced 
population,  to  denude  all  the  available  timber  districts,  increase  the  price  of  lum- 
ber so  as  to  retard  the  development  of  many  lucrative  branches  of  industry,  and 
probably  destroy  the  export  trade  in  that  article,  which  is  now  becomiug  so 
important  an  element  in  the  growth  of  oiu:  intercom'se  with  China. 

The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  for 
the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  With  population  new 
sources  of  wealth  will  be  opened,  and  raih'oads  will  be  established  north  and 
eouth,  with  branches  penetrating  the  mountain  passes  and  valleys  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  supply  the  wants  of  many  growing  and  prosperous  communities. 

If  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  had  accomplished  nothing  more  in  the  course  of  his 
official  career  than  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  he  would  for  that  act  alone  be 
entitled  not  only  to  the  thanks  of  every  citizen  of  the  Pacific  coast,  already 
awarded  him,  but  to  the  gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn,  by  whom  the  bound- 
less domain  of  the  west  is  destined  to  be  peopled. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  to  consult  the  principal  antbori- 
ties  on  the  resources  of  Russian  America,  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  chrono- 
logical summary,  or  bibliography  in  brief,  of  the  publications  on  that  region, 
from  A.  D.  1600  to  1867.  '  The  author,  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  California,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  learaing  and  research,  whose  labors  for 
the  preservation  of  all  the  known  records  of  discovery  and  adventure  on  the 
Pacific  coast  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
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M.  Millet  Murian.  Government  edition  in  French,  4  vols.,  quarto,  1797,  maps  and  illustrv 
tions  ;  also  English  and  German  editions. 

1799. — Voyage  to  the  Xorthtcrst  Coa  ts  of  America  and  Round  the  Worlds  1790  to  1792,  in 
the  French  ship  Solide,  by  Captain  Etienc  Marcband,  preceded  by  an  historical  introducticHi 
of  discoveries,  &c.,  on  the  northwest  coasts  of  America,  by  Claret  Fleurell,  (in  Fj^ench,)  in 
4  vols.,  quarto,  Paris,  1799. 

1801. —  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  ET^loration  on  the  Northwest  Coasts  of  America  in  1790 
to  1795,  5fc.,  Sfc  ,  by  Captain  George  Vanccniver,  R.  N.;  plates  and  maps;  published  by  the 
government  in  5  or  6  vols.,  quarto,  London,  1801.  Lieutenant  liroughton,  an  officer  ot  one 
of  Vancouver's  vessels,  also  published  an  account  of  the  voyage  iu  quarto  form  at  London, 
in  1804. 

1802. —  Voyage  of  the  Sutil  and  Mcxicana,  exploring  vessels,  under  Captains  Dionisio  Gal-, 
iano  and  Cayatano  Valdcz,  of  thQ  Spanish  navy,  in  1792,  to  the  northwest  coasts;  published 
by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1  vol.,  8vo,  in  1802,  withmsp.  The  Memorias  sobre  las 
Observaeiones  Astronomicas  que  ban  servido  de  fundamentos  a  las  Cartas  de  la  Costa  Nor- 
we,ste  do  America,  written  about  1810  by  Admiral  Espinosa,  of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Hydrographic  office  of  Madrid,  is  spoken  of  by  Humboldt  as  a  w^ork  of  valne. 

1805. — Catalogo  de  las  lenguas  Conocidas,  y  numeracion,  division  y  clases  de  estas,  segun  U 
diversidad  de  sus  idiomas  y  dialcctos,  by  Father  Lorenzo  Hervas,  soc.  Jesuits,  in  six  vols., 
quarto,  of  nearly  400  pages  each.     Published  at  Madrid  1800  to  1805 ;  also  iu  octavo. 

1806. —  Ihe  ^*  Miihradates  odcr  Allgmeine  Sprachinkunde  mit  dem  Vatrr  als  Sprachbont" 
&c.,a  famous  authority  in  the  philoiiophy  of  languages,  was  commenced  by  John  Christo- 
pher Adelung,  of  Berlin,  in  J80(5,  and  concluded  by  John  Seveiun  Vater,  in  1817,  in  five 
vol8.,8vo,  at  Berlin.  Another  work  was  published  by  Frederick  Adelung,  iu  ISl.'j,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  quarto,  entitled  *'Catherinas  der  Grossen  Verdienstc,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Mith- 
radates  contains  valuable  matter  on  the  Indian  languages  of  the  far  north  Paciiic  coasts. 

1811. —  Works  of  Alexander  Humboldt,  A  critical  examination  of  the  history,  navigation, 
and  geography  ot  the  New  World  and  the  progress  of  nautical  astronomy  in  the  I5th  and 
16th  centuries ;  in  French,  5  vols.,  8vo,  Pari!*,  I836-'31).  Also,  Researches  concerning  the 
Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  North  America,  with  descriptions 
and  scenes  in  the  Cordilleras,  plates,  maps,  and  plans;  in  2  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1810;  Lon- 
don edirion,  2  vols.,  t^\o,  1814.  Also,  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  in  2  vols., 
folio,  Paris,  1808-181 1,  plates,  maps,  and  plans  ;  Loudon  edition  in  4  vols.,  Svo,  1811 ;  also 
a  New  York  edition  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  1811.  All  these  works  contain  valuable  notations  on  the 
Alaskan  countries. 

1812. — Puteschesttoil  W.^America^  by  Chvostov  I.  Davidoff.  2  vols.,  Bvo,  St.  Petersburg, 
1812. 

1814. —  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the  Russian  ships  Neva  and  Nadedsda,  in  1803-1 806, 
commanded  by  Adam  John  Von  Kruesenstern,  (afterwards  admiral  in  the  imperial  navy.) 
English  edition,  in  quarto,  Loudon,  18 14,  with  maps,  plates,  &c    Also,  Berlin  edition.    The 
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other  works  published  on  this  voyage  by  Kmesenstem's  officers  are  Dr.  Langsdorff  ^s  work, 
ID  2  vols.,  quarto,  London,  1816,  and  Captain  Wrej  Lisiansky's,  in  I  vol.,  qnarto,  London, 
1814.  They  were  also  all  published  in  different  forms  in  the  Russian  language  and  in 
French.  Admiral  Kmesenstern  also  wrote  a  work  of  7tf  pages  on  the  Indian  languages  of 
Alaska,  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  in  1813.  He  was  also  the  most  thoroughly  instructed 
seaman  in  the  world  on  the  hydrography  of  the  Pacific,  and  compiled  those  charts  of  the 
great  ocean  which  are  the  models  of  all  others,  all  of  which,  with  his  nautical  notes  and 
inemoirs  accompanying  these,  have  made  him  celebrated  among  the  savans  of  America  and 
Europe.  Before  his  death,  about  1850,  he  had  filled  many  posts  of  the  highest  honor  in  the 
imperial  service,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most  estimable  personf|l  character. 

1817. ^CoUeetion  of  Voyages  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  North  Pacific,  from  1527  to  1800. 
By  Admiral  James  Bumey,  R.  N.  In  6  vols.,  quarto,  London,  1814-1817;  with  plates, 
charts,  &c.    This  valuable  work  contains  very  little  on  voyages  after  1770. 

1817.— TA«  American  Coast  Pilot,  8fc,     By  Edmund  Blunt,  of  New  York.    The  editions 

of  this  well-known  work  subsequent  to  1850  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  hydrography 

^f  Russian  America  and  the  northwest  coasts.    The  same  may  be  said  of  **The  American 

Navigator,"  by  N.  A.  Bowditch ;  but  th«  editions  of  both  works  prior  to  1850  are  very 

meagre  on  the  coasts  mentioned. 

1818-34. —  Voyage  to  California  and  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,  in  the  French  trading  ship 
Bordelfiis.  By  Captain  Camile  Rocqnefeul.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1823.  Voyage  Round  the 
World  in  the  French  trading  ship  Heros,  in  1826-1829.  By  Captain  Duhaut  Cillcy.  In  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1834.  Both  the.se  works  relate  to  California  and  the  coasts  further  north, 
and  contain  much  interesting  matter  on  the  fur  trade  of  the  epoch  ante  1830. 

1823. —  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring^s  Straits,  California,  8fc.,  in 
the  Russianship  Ruric,  in  1815-1818.  By  Captain  Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  (afterwards  admiral 
in  the  imperial  navy. )  In  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1823. .  Editions  also  in  German  and  French. 
Chamisso  was  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  Ruric,  and  for  many  years  after  made  val- 
nable  contributions  to  the  learned  societies  of  Russia,  Germanv,  and  France,  on  the  fauna 
and  ilora  of  the  countries  visited,  particularly  of  Alaska.  Kotzebue  also  made  another  vovage 
to  Russian  America,  the  central  Pacific  Islands,  and  California,  in  1823  to  1826,  in  the  tlus- 
sian  ship  Enterprise,  or  Predpriate,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  English  at  London 
in  1830,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.  In  this  voyage  Eschscholz  went  as  naturalist,  and  after  his  arrival 
in  Russia  contributed  valuable  material  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Alaska,  California,  &c., 
in  different  German,  Russian,  and  Fronch  journals  of  learning  and  science,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  Choris,  the  artist  of  Kotzebue^s  voyage,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  Mexico, 
also  published  an  illustrated  work  on  the  voyage,  entitled  *'  Voyage  Pittoresque.**  These 
two  voyages  of  Kotzebue  are  often  confounded  as  one,  and  the  names  of  Chamisso  and 
Eschscholz,  which  Kotzebue  attached  to  certain  localities  in  Alaska,  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  Indian  or  Spanish  terms,  and  both  as  members  of  one  expedition.  Admiral  Kotzebue 
served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  government,  and  a  hydro- 
graphic  author  of  eminence.     Ue  died,  we  believe,  in  1858. 

1824. —  Voyage  to.  Russian  America  8fc.,  by  M.  Chromtschenko ;  vide  St.  Petersburg 
Archives  of  History,  &c.,  &c.,  for  1824;  also  in  German  in  the  periodical  Uertha,  for  1824. 
Chromtschenko  and  Etoline  made  surveys  of  the  Alaskan  coasts,  which  were  reduced  to 
charts  and  maps. 

1831. — Voyage  of  the  ship  Blossom  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring^s  Straits  in  1825  to 
1828,  to  co-optrate  with  the  Arctic  Expeditions  from  the  Atlantic,  By  Captain  F.  W.  Iteechey, 
R.  N.,  (afterwards  admiral.)  Published  under  orders  of  the  British  Admiralty.  In  1  vol. 
quarto,  also  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1831 ;  both  with  plates,  maps,  ike.  A  qiiarto  volume 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  voyage  was  also  published  at  London  in  1839.  The  botanical 
collections  were  edited  by  Sir  "William  J.  Hooker  and  others,  in  the  separate  volumes  included 
In  the  Flora  Boreala  Americana,  published  in  2  vols.,  quarto,  about  1840,  and  Hooker's  Plantae 
Iconii,  of  1844.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  material  relating  to  Alaska  is  to  be  found  in 
all  these  volumes.    Admiral  Beechey,  we  believe,  died  in  Londoti  in  1859. 

1836. —  Voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  in  the  Russian  ship  Seniavive,  in  1826-*29,  by  Captain 
Frederick  Lutke,  (pow  admiral  in  the  Imperial  navy,)  in  4  vols.,  6vo;  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  1835-^36.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Russian  America  and  the  north 
Pacific.    The  author  served  in  the  Crimean  war  of  1856. 

1839. — Baer,  Von  K*  E,  Statistics  and  Ethnography  of  the  Russian  American  Countries. 
This  author,  it  is  said,  was  with  Admiral  Von  Wrangei  when  governor  of  Sitka,  and  made 
valuable  contributions  on  the  above  subjects  and  on  natural  history  to  the  scientific  journals 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  between  1837  and  1845. 

1839.— 77ie  Physical  History  of  Man.  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  plates  ;  1839.  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man.  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  plates ;  1855.  Both  by  Dr.  J.  Pritchard.  of  London,  and 
esteemed  as  high  authorities  in  ethnology.  They  contain  valuable  matter  on  the  Alaska 
Indians.  The  volumes  of  transactions  ot  the  ethnological  societies  of  New  York,  London, 
and  Paris  also  contain  accounts  of  the  tribes  of  the  Territory  to  be  found  in  no  other  publica- 
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tions.     In  Uiis  category  are  also  the  learned  ethnological  works  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of 
Philadelphia,  from  1840  to  1850. 

1839. — Beitrnge  zur  Kentniss  des  Russian  ReicJts,  und  der  angranzandtn  Lander  AsieSt 
hy  K.  £.  Yon  Bar  and  G.  Von  Helmorsen,  in  several  volames,  from  1839  et  sig. 

1840. — Notes  on  the  Islands  of  the  district  of  Unalaska,  ^c,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1840.  Also 
notes  on  the  Koloschon  and  other  Russian  American  Indian  tribes  and  their  lan^a^^es,  in 
1  vol.,  8vo,  1846,  by  the  Greek  Priest  Jvan  Veniaminov,  (in  Russian, )  both  published  in  St. 
Petersburg.  W.  Schott  also  published  some  philologiciil  papers  on  the  Koloschon  language, 
in  Erman  s  archives,  Berlin,  3d  vol.,  1843 

lS43.—  Vopage  of  the  Sulphur  to  the  North  Pacific,  ^c,  in  1837-1841,  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  R.  N.,  (now  admiral.)  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  1840.  The  zoology  of  the  expedition,  in 
quarto,  was  published  in  1843-45.  These  accounts  relate  largely  to  Russian  America.  They 
are  government  works. 

1844. — Explorations^  ^c,  in  the  two  CalifomiaSy  ^.,  Sec,  in  1840-43.  By  Duflot  de 
Mofi'as.  In  3  vols.,  8vo,  with  volume  of  atlas  and  plates.  Paris,  1844.  Government  work. 
Contains  notices  of  Alaska  and  its  trade,  Indians,  &c, 

1844. — Anales  de  la  Philosophic  Chretiene,  Vol.  15  and  others.  Contains  papers  of  M. 
Prevauey  on  the  ethnological  connections  of  Alaska  and  Mexico  by  the  Mongolian  races. 

1845. —  Overland  Journey  Round  the  World,  S^c,  By  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  territories  in  1841-42.    In  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1845.    Also  in  New  York. 

1845. — Exploring  Expedition  Round  the  World,  in  the  Vincennes  and  other  govemmeBt 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  in  1838-42,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  (now  admiral 
U.S.N.)  Iu5  vols.,  imperial  octavo.  Government  work,  1845.  Plates,  maps,  charts,  and 
plans.  Some  40  volumes  altogether  were  published  on  the  results  of  this  expedition,  many 
of  which  contain  more  or  less  valuable  of  scientific  matter  on  Alaska.  A  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  expedition  afterwards  served  in  California  from  1846  to  1867. 

1846. — f  Oregon  et  les  Cotes  du  Norde  Pacifiqu^  8fc.  By  M.  Felix.  With  map;  1  vol., 
8vo.    Paris,  1846. 

1846,^ Ethnology  and  Philology  of  Wilkea^s  Exploring  Expedition.  By  Horatio  Hale.  1 
vol.,  quarto.    Philadelphia,  1846. 

1847. — History  of  Oregon,  California,  and  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,  By  Robert  W.  Green- 
how.  1  vol.,  8vo,  4th  ed.,  Boston,  1847.  Mr.  Greenhow  was  United  States  attorney  for 
the  California  Land  Commfssion  of  1852,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1856.  His  work 
contains  valuable  notations  on  Alaskan  history. 

1847. — Studies  on  the  Primitive  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Races  of  America  and  Ocean' 
tea,  by  Gustavo  D'Eitcthal,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Fragments  on  the  History,  Geography,  &c-,  of 
America,  by  C.  F.  Jomard  ;  1  vol.,  Svo.  Both  these  works  were  published  (in  French)  at 
Paris  in  1847. 

1848. — Volume  of  Charts  and  Maps  on  Russian  America,  S^c,  printed  by  the  lithographic 
press  at  Sitka  in  1848. 

1849. — The  Collections  of  Lieutenant  Zogoskin,  cf  the  Imperial  navy,  on  the  Indian  Tribes 
and  Languages  of  Alaska,  are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Geographical 
Society  for  1847-'48-'49,  et  seq,,  and  also  in  his  work  of  travels,  in  2  vols.,  8vo. ;  8l  Peters- 
burg, 1847-1848. 

1850-'60. — Orography,  Sfc,  of  the  North  Pacjfic  Coumlries,  by  Professor  Grewingk,  pub- 
lished in  Transactions  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  in  Germany. 
This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  be  a  very  valuable  work,  particularly  on  the  mineral  devel- 
opments of  Alaska. 

1850. — National  History  of  the  Vorieti§$  of  Man,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham.    8vo,  London, 

1S50. 

1851. — Sir  John  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition.    2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1851. 

1851. — A  Nautical  and  Historical  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coasts  and  Islands,  Sfc,  Sec,,  by 
Alexander  G.  Find  lay;  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  London,  1851.  This  is  a  work  of  gr^  merit, 
and  one  of  the  best  compiled  on  oceanic  hydrography,  and  has  been  of  great  utility.  The 
author  is  well  known  in  England,  and  an  eminent  collaborator  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  His  notations  on  the  Alaskan  coasts  are  from  the  best  author- 
ities of  Russia  and  other  nations. 

1852. 
cruises 


}S52,^Voyage  of  the  ship  Herald,  under  Captain  Hy.  Kellet,  in  1845  to  1851,  being  three 
uises  to  the  Behring*s  straits  countries  and  a  voyage  round  the  world ;  by  Dr.  B.  Seeman; 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1853.  Other  volumes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  voyage  were  ptiblished  by 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  1  vol.,  quarto,  1853.  A  separate  volume  was  written  by  Dr.  Seeman 
on  the  botany  of  the  voyage,  in  quarto.  All  of  them  are  in  high  esteem  in  the  learned 
world.  See  also  the  volumes  of  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  on  his  voyage  to  Behring's  straits 
and  the  Arctic,  of  1852  to  1854 ;  hIso,  the  volumes  of  the  London  Nautical  Magazme.    The 
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work  of  Seeman  contains  the  modol  of  an  eiploring  voyage,  and  is  the  most  conveniout 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

1855. — Admiral  Von  Wrangd,  This  gentleman^  who  several  times  visited  California,  was 
l^ovemor  of  Russian  America  before  1848,  and  wrote  largely  in  the  Russian  and  German 
'oumals  on  the  status  and  natural  history  of  Alaska.  His  works  are  considered  of  first-class 
merit. 

1855. — Notices  of  the  Crustacea  and  other  Invertebrate  Marine  Animals  of  the  North  Patijic 
Countries,  by  Professor  William  Simpson,  surgeon,  &c.,  of  the  United  States  North  Pacific 
expedition  of  1854-'56.  These  notices  were  published  in  the  fransactions  of  several  learned 
ocieties  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  from  1855  to  J  863,  and  would  now  make 
12mo.  of  some  300  pa^es,  and  have  become  standard  authorities  in  natural  science.  The 
author  is  well  known  m  Califoftiia,  has  contributed  valuable  services  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Museum  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  His  nota- 
tions on  the  invertebrate  animals  of  the  Alaskan  coasts  are  extremely  interesting  and  curious. 

1855. — Transactions  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  from 
1855  to  1866;  contains  several  Valuable  papers  on  the  natural  history,  &c.,  of  Alaska,  by 
writers  of  the  Pacific  domain. 

1855. — The  Birds  of  Texas,  California,  Oregon,  S^c,  bv  John  Cassin,  in  2  vols,  quarto; 
Philadelphia,  1855;  with  plates.  Also  the  volumes  of  John  J.  Audubon  on  the  Biography 
of  North  American  Birds,  and  his  great  work  of  accoolpan^'ing  plates,  all  published  before 
1855.  The  Quadrupeds  of  North  American  is  a  celebrated  work ;  also  written  by  Audubon 
and  Dr.  John  Bachman,  ]640-'43.  All  these  volumes  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and  relate 
largely  to  the  natural  history  of  Alaska. 

1857. — John  C,  E.  Buschmann,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  The  philolog- 
ical treatises  of  this  eminent  savan  on  the  Indian  languages  of  Russian  America,  and  show- 
ing their  relations  to  the  Athabascan  families  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  compari- 
sons with  the  northern  tribes  of  Mexico,  are  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Berlin  since  1850. 

1857. — The  North  Pacific  Exploring  and  Surveying  Expedition,  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Hab- 
ersham, U.  S.  Navy;  1  vol.,  8vo,  1&7. 

1857. —  Three  Years  in  Washington  'Territory,  with  notices  «f  the  northwest  coasts,  by  Jas. 
G.  Swan*;  1  vol.,  ]2mo,  New  York,  1857. 

1857. — Mission  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  U.  S.  Navy ;  in 
3  vols.,  quarto,  1857,  copiously  illustrated.  Contains  highly  valuable  notices  on  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  north  Pacific,  its  great  sea  currents,  &c,,  &c. ;  government  work. 

1857. — The  Pacific  tkaUroad  Survey  volumes,  from  1853  to  1858,  in  12  vols.,  quarto,  copiously 
illustrated.  The  first  volume  and  the  8th,  9th,  aud  10th  contain  valuable  notations  on  the 
Indians,  birds,  fishes,  and  animals,  &.C.,  of  the  Pacific  domains  and  of  Alaska.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  volumes  may  be  found  Spencer  F.  Baird^s  Bibliographies  of  American  Natural  His- 
tory, where  all  the  authorities  on  Alaskan  zoology  are  set  forth. 

1858. — Reports  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  in  quartos,  since  1853.  That  of 
1858  contains  the  excellent  directory  of  Oeorge  Davidson  of  the  coasts  of  California  and  to 
the  far  north,  and  incidentally  of  Alaska. 

1858. — Literature  of  the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  America,  by  H.  E.  Ludewig ;  with 
additions  by  W.  W.  Turner  and  N.  Truebner.    1  vol.,  8vo.,  London,  1858. 

I860. — Chinese  Repository.  An  English  magazine  published  at  Canton  since  1838,  and 
making  now  over  '«U)  volumes.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  matter  on  Asiatic  litera- 
ture, and  has  papers  on  Alaska  and  Kamstchatka.  It  was  first  edited  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary from  Massachusetts. 

1860. — Geographical  Dictionary  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World,  by  J.  B.  McCuUoch ; 
in  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  London,  1855,  and  recent  editions. 

1860. — The  Forest  Trees  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  of  California;  in  Patent 
Office  Report  for  I860.    This  is  an  addendum  to  the  great  work  of  Michaux  and  Nuttall. 

1860. —  The  Flora  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  John  Torrey  and  Dr.  Asa  Gray  ;  in  royal  8vo 
volumes.   Also,  their  continuations  in  the  volumes  -of  the  Railroad  Surveys. 

1860. — Smithsonian  Institution,  The  volumes  of  annual  reports  of  this  Institution,  and 
those  entitled  '*  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  contain  several  valuable  notations  on  the 
Indians  and  natural  history  of  Alaska.  Major  Robert  Kennicott,  of  Chicago,  one  of  their 
most  famous  assistants,  and  who  explored  the  eastern  sections  of  Alaska  in  1662-^64,  died 
at  Michaelowski,  in  that  Territory  in  May,  1866,  while  engaged  rn  exploraUons  connected 
with  Bulckle^'s  Telegraph  Survev.  The  manuscripts  of  his  travels  are  said  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  his  friends  in  Chicago  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

1860.  —  The  Indianalogy  of  California,  including  notes  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  and 
other  portions  of  the  Pacific  domain ;  published  in  the  California  Farmer  newspaper  in  four 
series  of  150  numbers,  from  1860  to  1864,  by  Alex.  S.  Taylor;  perfect  sot  in  the  mercantile 
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library  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  valuable  papers 
of  the  late  Albert  Gallatin  on  the  northwest  Indian  nations  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  New  York  Ethnological  society,  after  1845. 

1860. — The  Gtography  of  the  Sea^  by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  8th  edition,  New  York, 
1861  ;  also  his  Wind  and  Current  Charts  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  author  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  afterwards  became  an  admiral  in 
the  rebel  service  of  the  southern  confederacy.  The  work  contains  valuable  notations  on  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  North  Pacific 

1861. — TTte  Vegetation  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Pacifies  from  the  collections  on  the 
voyage  of  the  Russian  ship  Seniavive,  under  Captain  Lutke,  1826-1829,  by  P.  H.  Von 
Kitlitz,  in  quarto,  published  in  Germany,  in  1861. 

1861. — History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Earthy  by  Carl  Von  Ritter ;  London,  1861. 

1861. — History  of  Eat^tem  Asia,  Mongoiia,  China,  Manchuria^  the  Amoor^  Kamtsdiatka^ 
8fc.,  8fr.,,  ^c,  by  Professor  Frederick  C.  Neuman,  of  Munich  and  Berlin;  London,  1861. 

1862. — Discoveries  in  northern  Pacific  from  Mongolian  Asia^  before  the  times  of  the  Ice- 
landersy  {A.  D.  500.)  These  are  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  and  published  in 
the  Knickerbocker  and  Continental  magazines  of  1848  and  1862,  and  are  mostly,  as  is  under- 
stood,  from  the  work  of  Professor  F.  C.  Neuman,  of  Munich  and  Berlin. 

1802. — History  of  tiie  Discovery  and  Chartography  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  (f 
North  America,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Kohl.    1  voL,  8vo,  London,  J 862. 

1863. — Report  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  Resources  of  Russian  America,  Ape,  with 
notices  of  British  Columbia,  California  and  the  north  coast  countries,  in  1860-'61,by  Cap- 
tain P.  N.  Golownin ;  St.  Petersburg,  1863.  Also  published  in  some  periodical  in  numbers, 
and,  as  is  said,  in  English. 

1863. — Les  Pevples  de  Id  Russie,  This  we  judge,  from  Sumner's  remarks,  is  a  very 
voluminous  and  valuable  work  on  the  populations  of  the  Russian  empire,  published  about 
1863.    (See  also  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  for  1867,  on  the  same  subject.) 

1864. — Travels  in  the  countries  of  the  river  Amoor,  with  Notices  of  Russian  America  and 
North  Pacific  Commerce,  by  Major  Perry  D.  McCoUins  ;  1  vol.,  8vo ;  New  York,  18(>4.  This 
was  written  in  furtherance  of  the  g^at  enterprise  of  the  telegraph  connecting  North  Amer- 
ica and  Asia. 

1865. — Atlas  for  the  Hist'try  of  the  Discovery  of  America,  compiled  under  direction  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  made  by  photographing  old  and  scarce  maps 
on  the  Americas  to  the  number  13,  and  100  copies  of  the  work  were  published  in  18G5,  at 
Munich,  at  the  price  of  (18.  Some  of  these,  relating  to  the  northwest  coasis  before  1571,  are 
taken  from  a  scarce  and  celebrated  chartographical  collection  of  the  Portuguese  scholar  Vaz 
Donrada.    (See  notes  of  Professor  F.  C.  Neuman,  in  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin. ) 

1867. — Speech  of  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  May, 
1867,  on  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  the  resources,  8fc,,  of  the  Territory.  Pamnhlet,  8vo,  of 
48  pages  and  large  map  of  the  Territory  and  vicinities.  The  discussions  on  the  transfer  of 
Alaska  in  the  United  States  Congress  will  be  found  preserved  in  the  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  written  down  by  the  official  reporters,  in  1867. 

1867. —  The  official  correspondence  between  Secretary  Seward,  of  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Russian  di])lomats,  on  the  purchase  and  transfer  of  Alaska,  will  be  found  at  large  in  the 
volumes  accompanying  the  President's  message  for  1867-1868,  from  April  to  December,  1867. 
(See  also  the  San  Francisco  newspapers.) 

1867. — A^eto  Map  of  Alaska,  A  new  and  extended  map  of  Russian  America  was  pre- 
pared in  May,  1867,  by  the  officers  of  the  coast  survey  in  California,  which  is  stated  to  be 
detailed  from  the  most  recent  authorities,  and  the  best  to  date. 

1 867. — Bulclilcy^s  Telegraph  Survey,  The  officers  of  this  expedition  are  stated  to  be  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  woik  on  the  Explorations  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  connected 
with  this  great  enterprise. 

1867. — Sea  Charts.  Some  excellent  navigating  charts  of  the  North  Pacific  coasts  have 
been  within  the  last  18  months  issued  from  the  admiralty  office  of  London.  These  contain 
the  most  recent  and  reliable  notations  prior  to  the  Coast  Survey  map  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going. 

1868. — Letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Boston  Advertiser, 

1868.— Lc«er5  and  speech  of  Senator  Cole,  of  California,  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE 

PROGRESS  OF  SETTLEMENT— IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

SECTION  I. 

iNFLiTEycE  OF  Mtning  ON  OTHER  INTERESTS. — ^Within  the  brief  Bpace  of 
nineteen  years  oar  people  have  opened  up  to  settlement  a  larger  area  of  tenitory, 
valuable  as  a  source  of  supply  for  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  man,  than  has 
ever  before  in  the  world's  history  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  civilization 
in  so  short  a  time.  Nineteen  years  ago  California,  Aiizona,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  occupying  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  were  regions  chiefly  known 
to  trappers  and  traders;  traversed  and  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  barbarous 
hordes  of  Indians.  That  this  extraordinary  advance,  with  all  its  concomitant 
results  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  has  been  achieved  by  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  our  mineral  resources,  no  reasonable  man  pretends  to 
dispute.  Every  day's  progress  in  our  history  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  facts 
are  patent  to  all. 

It  seems  a  little  singular,  considering  the  millions  of  treasure  thus  added  to 
our  national  wealth,  the  vast  range  of  industry  opened  to  our  people,  the  won- 
derful impulse  given  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  that  of  all  our 
great  national  interests,  the  business  of  mining  has  had  the  hardest  struggle  to 
enlist  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  government.  Of  late  years,  through 
the  in-esistible  logic  of  results,  something  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  more 
intelligent  federal  legislation. 

The  mineral  lani  law,  of  July  28,  1866,  granting  titles  in  fee  to  the  miners, 
is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  The  appropriation  for  the  collection  of 
mining  statistics  is  another. 

There  are  in  the  Atlantic  States  many  who  will  speak  of  mining  as  an  inter- 
est inimical  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  owing  to  its  fluctuating  and  hazardous 
character,  and  to  the  contempt  it  is  supposed  to  beget  for  the  more  gradual 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  eai'ly  style  of  mining,  which  despised  restraint  and  debauched  the 
morals  as  it  impaired  the  constitutions  of  those  who  followed  it  in  a  spirit  of 
wild  adventure.  But  the  objection  does  not  lie  against  mining  as  a  regular,  sys- 
tematic pursuit,  directed  by  skill  and  capital,  and  relying  upon  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  moderate  profits.  This  kind  of  mining,  by  common  consent,  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  permanent  and  healthful  sources  of  prosperity.  The 
application  of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  the  development  of  the 
deposits  of  precious  metals  found  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  certain  ulti- 
mately to  make  mining  for  gold  and  silver  as  legitimate  and  safe  a  business  as 
mining  tor  coal  and  iron,  and  as  great  a  promoter  of  diversified  industry. 

If  we  take  mining  only  in  its  past  condition  and  its  present  transition  state, 
we  must  admit  that  with  all  its  evil  effects  upon  individuals,  it  has  caused  most 
important  general  benefits,  especially  in  anticipating  by  generations  the  peopling 
of  the  immense  Territories  of  the  west,  and  thus  widening  the  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  national  energies,  broadening  the  spirit  and  firmly  bracing  the  national 
credit.  But  for  the  mining  furor  of  the  last  19  years,  California  would  proba- 
bly have  remained  a  vast  cattle  range  to  this  day,  and  all  the  great  Territories 
that  adjoin  it,  now  peopling  with  civilized  communities,  and  nearly  traversed  by 
a  railroad  uniting  both  shores  of  the  continent,  would  still  be  savage  wastes, 
held  and  controlled  by  the  barbarians  who  are  fast  rething  before  the  forces  of 
modem  progress. 

The  direct  effect  of  miningr  upon  agriculture  and  commerce  is  strikingly  shown 
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in  California.  How  mncli  wheat  would  now  be  exported  from  San  Francisco 
but  for  the  mines  and  the  population  attracted  by  themf  How  many  interior 
towns  would  have  been  built ;  how  far  would  the  Pacific  railroad  have  been 
constructed ;  where  would  have  been  the  overland  mail  and  telegraph,  and  the 
China  steamship  line,  but  for  the  necelBsities  created  by  the  development  of  our 
mineral  wealth!  The  mines  have  not  only  led  to  these  things,  but  they  have 
built  up  a  great  manufacturing  interest,  which  already,  in  San  Francisco  alone, 
estimates  its  annual  product  by  a  figure  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  gold  fields. 
The  truth  is,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mining,  are  essentiallr 
homogeneous  pursuits.  The  only  antagonism  is  one  of  wrong  methods,  ano 
these  are  sure  to  be  rectified  in  time.  In  some  quarters  of  the  globe  it  is  com- 
merce that  leads,  in  others  agriculture,  in  others  mining.  The  last  has  been 
especially  conspicuous  as  a  motor  of  emigration  and  industrial  development  in 
the  Pacific  States,  and  has  caused  the  others  to  flourish  where  nothing  else  could 
have  attracted  them  for  a  long  time  later.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Nevada 
have  peopled  that  State  with  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Fanx^ 
are  seen  where  sage-brush  deserts  existed  a  few  years  ago ;  the  rugged  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains  abound  in  gardens.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Siena 
Nevada  we  have  luxuriant  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  the  place  of  endless  for- 
ests of  pine.  Baron  Humboldt,  the  most  learned  of  travellers  and  most  acute 
of  observers,  tells  us  that  the  best  cultivated  fields  of  Mexico  are  those  which 
surround  the  richest  mines ',  and  he  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  ^'  wherev^ 
metallic  veins  have  been  discovered,  in  the  most  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, on  the  isolated  and  desert  table-lands,  the  working  of  mines,  fax  from 
impeding  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  generally  imagined,  has  been  singu- 
larly favorable  to  it."    And  the  reasons  he  gives  are  conclusive  : 

Want  soon  awakens  indnstrj.    The  soil  begins  to  be  caltivated  in  the  ravines  and  decIlT-* 
ities  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  wherever  the  rock  is  covered  with  earth.    Farms  are 
establisbed  in  Uie  neighborhood  of  the  mines.    The  high  price  of  provisions,  from  the  com- 
petition of  purchasers,  indenmifies  the  cultivator  for  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed 
from  the  hard  life  of  the  mountains. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  example  of 
California.  But  mining  in  that  State  has  a  still  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  our  agi-icultural  resources  than  the  direct  demand  it  creates  in 
the  mining  districts  for  agricultural  products.  The  vast  net-work  of  ditches  in 
the  central  counties  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  irrigation  which  may  some  day 
be  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards  of  the  dry 
uplands  as  to  the  placer  diggings.  No  purely  agricultural  interest  could  bear 
the  expense  of  constructing  these  immense  ditches,  some  of  which  range  from 
50  to  60  miles  in  length,  and  cost  singly  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Most  of  these  ditches  will  be  available  for  purposes  of  inigation  and  manufac- 
ture, long  after  the  original  occasion  for  them  shall  have  passed  away. 

That  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the  mining 
interests  of  California  within  a  few  years,  none  who  have  studied  the  market 
and  shipping  lists  for  the  past  year  or  two  can  doubt  j  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  while  mining  is  so  efficient  as  a  stimulating 
and  co-operating  industry,  it  is  not  the  most  solid  or  genuinely  productive  and 
lucrative  industry,  and  all  human  experience  shows  that  a  people  nev^©r  attain 
the  highest  prosperity  and  the  best  culture  who  are  largely  devoted  to  a  single 
pursuit.  Humboldt  says  "  the  influence  of  the  mines  on  the  progressive  cmti- 
vation  of  the  country  is  more  durable  than  they  are  themselves."  While  it 
must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  "the  produce  of  the  earth  derived  frvm  agri- 
culture is  the  sole  basis  of  permanent  opulence,"  it  is  but  just  to  say,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned,  that  the  working  of  mines  *hafi  tended 
more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  development  of  that  pre-eminent  branch  of 
industrv. 
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Althougli  the  business  of  mining  has  not  advanced  in  any  remarkable  degree 
daring  the  past  year,  the  average  yield  is  fair,  and  greater  confidence  exists  man 
ever  before  in  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  this  pursuit  when  conducted  upon 
legitimate  principles.  The  depression  in  mining  stocks,  so  far  from  affording 
evidence  ot  any  actual  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mines,  is  a  healthy  indication. 
It  proves  that  the  era  of  reckless  speculation  which  has  resulted  so  disastrously 
to  thousands  of  our  citizens  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  presents  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  system  of  mining  based  upon  the  fluctuations  of  a  stock  market 
can  never  be  permanently  prosperous.  Wherever  the  mines  are  carefully  worked 
by  individuals  or  by  companies  we  find  the  average  of  success  quite  as  great  as 
in  other  branches  of  industry. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  quartz-mim'ng,  apart  from  the  hazards  naturally 
incident  to  it,  labors  under  disadvantages  which  do  not  pertain,  in  so  great  a 
degree,  to  any  other  pursuit.  It  requires  a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  a  larger  number  of  men  than  any  other  productive  branch  of 
industry,  excepting,  probably,  manufactures,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  risks. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  losses  and  profita  on  all  the  investments  made  in  quartz- 
mining,  there  is  no  business,  so  far,  on  the  Pacific  slope  which  has  proved  less 
remunerative  to  capitalists.* 

Cost  of  Labob  and  Expenses  of  Living. — ^A  serious  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  the  high  cost  of  labor.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  mine,  however  productive,  can  long  continue  to  bear  the  drain 
upon  its  resources  necessary,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  working  it.  There  are  innumerable  mines  in  every  State  and  Territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  now  idle,  which  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  the 
expenses  of  labor  were  not  so  disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  living.  Wages  are 
still  in  many  instances  more  than  double  what  they  are  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  tenfold  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  Europe.  The  question  arises,  why 
should  this  be  the  case,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  now  but  little  greater  in 
many  of  the  mining  districts  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  certainly  bears 
no  proportion  between  the  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Europe. 

In  California  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  mines  is  $2  50  to 
$3  per  day  j  cost  of  board  and  lodging,  $5  to  $7  per  week.  In  Nevada,  wages 
$4  per  day ;  living,  $7  to  $10  per  week.  In  Montana,  wages  $6  per  day ;  living, 
$10  to  $14  per  week.  In  Idaho,  wages  $5  to  $6;  living,  $9  to  $12  per  week. 
In  Oregon  and  Washington,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day  j  living,  $4  to  $6  per  week. 
Skilled  labor  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply.  The  follow- 
ing rates  paid  in  Virginia,  Nevada,  for  the  various  grades  of  labor,  may  be  taken 

08  a  medium  illusti'ation : 

Gold. 

Ordinary  miners,  per  shift  of  eight  hours $4  00 

Carpenters  and  millwrights,  per  day 5  00 

Stone  and  brick-masons,  per  day 6  00 

Engineers,  second  class,  per  day $5  00  to  6  00 

Engineers,  first  class 6  00  to  8  00 

MILL  HANDS,  TWO  SHIFTS  IN  24  HOURS. 

Amalgamators  and  feeders 3  00  to  3  50 

Rock-breakers  and  ordinary  workmen 2  50  to  3  00 

At  the  mills,  when  the  men  are  boarded,  the  foremen  get  $55  to  $60,  the  latter 
$45  to  $50,  per  month. 

In  section  18,  page  384,  a  table  is  given  of  the  market  prices  of  provisions 
and  various  other  nccessarj'  articles  where  miners  board  and  lodge  themselves,  t 

*  Some  of  these  observations  originally  appeared  in  newspapers  to  which  they  were  fur- 
nished by  the  undersigned. — J.  R.  B. 
t  The  prices  in  San  Francisco  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  less. 
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Many  of  the  better  class  build  small  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  where 
they  can  obtain  ground  free  of  cost,  and  live  comfortably  and  economically. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  they  have  families  to  superintend  their  domestic 
affairs.  Some  of  them  have  thrifty  little  gardens,  and'  raise  all  the  vegetables 
they  require. 

Contrast  this  with  the  wages  paid  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  where  the  miners 
have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  procure  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  leav- 
ing nothing  for  the  future.  Ordinary  miners  receive  per  shift  of  eight  hours  8} 
silver  groschen,  (about  22  cents,)' equal  to  Si  32  per  week.  Many  boys  are 
employed  about  the  reduction  works ;  they  earn  1^  to  5  silver  groschen  for  eight 
hours'  labor,  equal  to  3 J  to  11 J  cents  per  shift,  or  21  cents  to  69  cents  per  week. 
Tha  prices  of  labor  in  the  Harz  and  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are  nearly  the 
same.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  in  those 
countries  as  compared  with  expenses  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  If  similar  articles  of  subsistence  had  to  be  purchased  in  Eiwope,  the 
miners  there  could  not  earn  enough  te  pay  for  their  food  alone.  They  do  not 
live  in  the  same  expensive  way,  and  consequently  it  costs  them  a  much  smaller 
amount ;  but  the  miner  in  Nevada  who  receives  $4  per  day,  or  $24  per  week, 
and  pays  $10  per  week  board,  has  $14  left,  while  the  Saxon  or  Harz  miner,  if 
it  cost  him  nothing  at  all  to  live,  would  have  but  $1  32  as  the  gross  result  of 
his  labor.  The  difference  in  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  clothing,  &c., 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  wages  in  Nevada,  contrasted  with  w^ages  in 
Europe,  as  expenses  of  living. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
of  Mining,  for  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  wages  paid  to  miners  in 
Great  Britain.  At  the  date  of  his  letter  Mr.  Raymond  was  in  Boston,  and  not 
within  reach  of  all  the  sources  of  information  familiar  to  him.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  data  herewith  submitted  should  be  accompanied  by  his  expla- 
nation.    He  wdtes  under  date  of  October  30,  1867  : 

Cut  off  from  m^  private  library,  and  prevented  by  circumstances  from  making  thorough 
research  in  anj  ot  ttie  public  libraries  ot  Boston,  I  cannot  give  you  as  full  data  as  I  would 
like  concerning  the  wages  paid  in  England  at  the  present  time  to  miners  and  mining  engi- 
neers ;  but  I  jot  down  a  few  statistics,  hastily  arranged,  on  which  you  may  depend  as  both 
modem  and  accurate.  If  yon  would  pursue  your  inquiries  further,  consult  *'  Mineral  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom,'*  Robert  Hunt,  F.  K.  S.,  1865;  reports  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Coolmons  on  mines  and  of  the  commissi(^ners  on  mines  (parliamentary  blue-books, 
both  1866;)  London  Mining  Journal  and  Colliery  Guardian,  1865, 1866, 1867.  The  Berg- 
undhiittenmanische  Zeitung  for  1865, 1866,  and  1867  contains  a  series  of  admirable  accounts 
of  coal-mining  in  England,  with  some  particulars  as  to  wages.  This  I  have  used,  but  the 
others  are  at  present  not  at  hand ;  and  I  have  only  a  few  notes  from  Levi's  "  Wages  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  London,  1867;  his  authorities  are  Hunt  and  the  parliamentary  reports. 
Miners  are  not  uncommonly  paid  (as,  for  instance,  the  tributors  of  Cornwall)  according  to 
the  amount  and  quality  of  ore  extracted  and  its  market  price  at  the  time;  so  that  they  some- 
times make  large  profits  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  In  tbe  following  table  I  have  arranged 
the  wages  per  week  as  well  as  I  could : 


Locality. 


Cornwall 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

North  of  England 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wales 

Kewcastle 


Mines. 


Do. 


Metal 

....do 

...do 

Dressing  works . . 

...do , 

Iron 

Dressing  works . . 

Fnmaces 

...do 

Metal 

...do 

Coal 


Clast. 


ShifU 


.l....do. 


. 


Tributors 

Tut-workmen 

Surface 

Women 

Cbildren 

Minors 

Separators 

Smelters 

lioasten 

Miners 

...do 

Con<(uIiing  engineer  for  ten 

or  twelve  mines. 
First  manager  of  each  mine. 


Hour$. 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

8 

12 

24 

24 

8 

8 


Wages  per 
week. 


£. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8-10 


20  0 


18 
14 
6 
2 
22 
18 
20 
17 
16 
15 
00 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


00  0 
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Tabfe  of  wagest  Sfc. — GoDtinned. 


Locality. 


Mines. 


Ne  VF  cattle 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Soath  Yorkshire 

Scotland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Average  of  England 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arerage  England  and  Wales. 

Do 

Do 

Do   

United  Kingdom 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Coal.. 
...do. 


.-..do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Metal 

Coal 

Metallurgical  works 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Iron  ftimaces,  roll- 
ing mills,  &C. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Class. 


Second  manager  each  mine, 

Overmen  each  mine 

Deputy  over-men  each  mine. 

Miners 

Tunnellers 

Engine-drivers 

Horse-keepers 

Boys 

Miners 

...do  

Surface  day  laborers 

Superintendent 

Second  superintendent 

Men  over  ilO  years 

Boys  under  20  years 

Men  over  20  years 

Boys  under  20  years 

Men 

Boyo 

Women 

Girls 

Men 


Boys . . . 

Women 
Girls... 


Shifts. 


Wages  per 
week. 


7 
8 

12 
8 

12 
8 
8 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


«.  d. 

6  0 

35  0 

28  0 

40  0 

35  0 


26 
16 

8 


0 
0 
0 


24  0 

24  0 
16  0 
28  0 

25  0 
22  0 


8-9 


7 

22 

6 

25 

10 

8 

5 

0  20-40  0- 
0 

0  12  0> 
0  ID  0- 
0         6    0^ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


N.  B. — The  averages  given,  especially  in  the  case  of  metal largical  works,  are  made  up  of 
widely  differing  wages,  according  to  rank  and  skill  of  workmen.  The  foregoing  table,  how- 
ever, gives  a  good  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  miners  and  smelters  as  a  class.  It  will  be 
seen  that  coal-miuers  (under  contract)  often  earn  more  than  the  salaries  of  over-men,  deputy 
managers,  &c.    This  is  paralleled  iu  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
principal  iron  districts  of  England  is  furnished  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  its 
London  correspondent,  under  date  of  May  15, 1867.  After  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  rates  of  wages,  the  writer  says : 

Referring  to  the  social  condition  of  the  workmen  earning  the  wages  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going quotations,  I  proceed  to  give  the  prices  of  the  common  articles  of  consumption, 
because  man's  position  must  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  between  Ms  earnings  and  the 
amount  which  he  must  of  necessitv  expend  in  order  to  support  himself  and  family.  The 
cost  of  living  is  not  quite  uniform  throughout  the  country,  but  in  no  district  is  it  higher  than 
in  the  one  selected  for  illustration. 

Retail  Prices.— Flour,  2a.  8d.  per  14  pounds,  or  £1  12».  4rf.  per  barrel;  butter.  Is.  to- 
la. 2d.  per  pound;  cheese,  8d.  to  10a.  per  pound;  bacon,  Tfd.  to  9d,  per  pound;  beef,  7d. 
to  9d.  per  pound ;  mutton,  6|(/.  to  8id.  per  pound ;  pork,  6d,  to  7d,  per  pound ;  sugar,  id. 
to  bd.  per  pound  ;  tea,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  pound ;  coffee.  Is.  2</.  to  Is.  4d,  per  pound ;  milk, 
8<f.  to  is.  per  gallon ;  ale.  Is.  to  2s.  per  gallon  ;  whiskey,  15s.  per  gallon ;  brandy,  13s.  to  20s. 
per  gallon;  gin,  10s.  to  12s.  per  gallon:  gray  cotton  cloth,  3d.  to  6^d,  per  yard  ;  white  cot- 
ton cloth,  4irf.  to  S^d.  per  yard ;  loom  Dowlas,  7|rf.  to  lO^rf.  per  yard ;  white  flannel.  Is.  to 
Is.  tk/.  peryard ;  blue  flannel.  Is.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  colored  flannel.  Is.  to  2s.  per  yard  ;  prints,. 
b^d.  to  84f/.  per  yard ;  French  merino.  Is.  &/.  to  3s.  per  yard ;  Coburgs,  6^.  to  Is.  2rf.  per, 
yard  ;  Windsey,  6id.  to  Is.  9d.  per  yard;  Linsey,  6id.  to  lOJ^.  per  yard;  pilot  cloth,  4s.. 
tkf.  to  6s.  6d.  per  yard ;  doeskins,  2s.  (od.  to  5s.  per  yard  ;  moleskin.  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  yard ;: 
corduroys.  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  yard ;  regattas.  6d.  to  bd.  per  yard ;  men's  worsted  hose,  Z^d. 
to  Is.  id.  per  pair;  women's  cotton  hose,  ]i</.  to  Is.  per  pair;  bed-ticking,  S^d.  to  Is.  10'/. 
per  yard ;  nlankets,  8s.  to  25s.  per  pair ;  cotton  sheets,  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  counterpanes, 
*Z8.  to  6s.  each. 

Ready-made  Clothing. — Men's  black  cloth  coats,  17s.  6rf.  to  30s. ;  men's  b>ack  cloth 
vests,  4».  6d.  to  9s.  6rf. ;  men's  doeskin  trowsers,  10s.  to  18s.  6d. ;  men's  coats,  mixed  goods, 
15s.  to  25s. ;  men's  trowsers,  mixed  goods,  7s.  W.  to  16s.  64/. ;  men's  cord  and  moleskin  trow- 
sers, 6s.  6rf.  to  Hs,  Gd. ;  men's  white  duck  trowsers,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  men's  corduroy  and 
moleskin  vests,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.;  men's  corduroy  and  moleskin  jackets,  8s.  6d.;  men's  blue 
pilot-cloth  jackets,  9s.  to  I4s. ;  men's  heavy  flannel  jackets,  5s.  to  S$.  6d. ;  men's  white  duck, 
jackets,  2s.  id.  to  3s. ;  boots,  12s.  to  14s.  per  pair;  tobacco,  4s.  per  pound. 
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House  rent  varies  from  2f .  6d.  to  is,  6if .  per  week.  Coals  of  ordinary  qnalitj  ran^  from 
10«.  to  12^  per  ton.  Rates  and  taxes  will  oe  from  lOs.  to  ]5«.  per  jear.  In  many  casein  th« 
houses  have  small  gardens  attached,  and  the  occupiers  keep  a  pig.  School  fees  are  generally 
not  more  than  2d,  or  3d.  per  head  per  week.  A  few  pence  per  week  secnres  the  benefit  of 
relief  in  sickness  and  medical  attendance. 

The  iron  trade  is  particularly  an  industry  which  is  conducted  on  the  piece-work  and  con- 
tract system.  The  masters  let  the  different  classes  of  work  to  contractors,  who  employ  the 
requisite  number  of  hands  under  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  get  the  labor  doue  us 
cheaply  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  margin  of  profit  may  be  the  greater  for  themselves. 
Hence,  although  the  prices  paid  by  any  two  masters  may  be  nearlv  identical  throughout  tb(> 
mills  and  forges,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  contractors  under  each 
firm  will  be  identical.  Boys  are  employed  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  work,  such  as  door  draw- 
ing and  dragging  out  iron  from  rolls,  but  there  are  very  few  employed  under  12  years  of  age. 

The  same  writer  adds : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  English  manufacturers  live  by  pauper  laborers,  which  impliei 
that  the  operatives  are  paid  starvation  prices — barely  enough,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, to  enable  them  to  live,  and  that  when  a  depression  in  trade  occurs  the  workmen  are 
thrown  upon  the  union.  This  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  Any  one  who  would  take  tke 
trouble  to  make  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  social  condition  and  habita  of  the  workmen  in 
any  of  the  principal  seats  of  English  manufacture — iron,  cotton,  woollen,  or  earthenware- 
would  find  that,  as  a  rule,  work  is  only  carried  on  five  days  a  week  ;  that  the  operatives 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  and  an  ability  to  purchase  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  that  they 
are  enthusiastic  pleasure  seekers,  and  are  lavish  in  their  expenses  in  holiday  times ;  that  the 
more  provident  are  able  to  invest  large  sums  in  building  societies,  post  office  savings  banks, 
and  the  like ;  that  many  of  the  men  live  in  their  own  houses,  and  a  greater  number  have  very 
respectable  and  well-furnished  honses.  Unfortunately,  high  wages  too  frequently  begets 
extreme  indulgence  and  improvidence,  and  there  are  many  dark  spots  in  the  social  life  of  any 
district;  but  tbi«i  is  the  fault  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  wore  they  willing  they  might 
speedily  improve  their  circumstances. 

Wages  Generally  and  Demand  for  Labor. — The  following  is  a  copy 
of  an  address  from  the  Mechanics'  State  Council  of  California  to  the  mechanic^ 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  : 

A  cony  of  a  circular  is  in  our  possession,  which  wo  are  informed  is  being  distributed 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe  by  the  authority  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which  bears  upon  one  side  of  a  half  sheet  the  advertisement  of  that  company's 
Calitoroia  line,  and  on  the  other  what  purports  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  wages  paid  for  the 
various  classes  of  labor  in  this  city  and  State.  This  list  is  accredited  to  the  Alta  Califomian, 
the  organ  of  the  capitalists  and  monopolists  of  this  coast,  and  which  has  ever  been  the  enemy 
of  labor  and  labor  ii^terests.  It  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  immi- 
gration to  this  State,  especially  of  mechanics,  expecUug  by  that  means  to  break  down  the 
trade  associations  in  existence  here,  particularly  those  which  have  adopted  the  eight-hoor 
system.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in  repub- 
lishing it  in  the  manner  they  have.  They  have  threatened  to  bring  large  numbers  of 
mechanics  here,  let  it  cost  what  it  may. 

They  have  already  brought  from  40  to  60  here  under  contracts  to  work  out  their  passage 
after  their  arrival.  The  conditions  of  tbeso  contracts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  company,  they 
not  having  bound  themselves  to  give  the  men  work  except  at  pleasure.  Some  of  those  who 
came  here  under  these  contracts  are  now  out  of  employment,  and  have  demanded  that  they 
be  employed  or  that  a  return  ticket  be  furnished  them,  both  of  which  demands  were  refused. 
A  breach  of  the  peace  was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  company  were  the 
victors.  It  is  a  tact  well  known  to  the  agents  of  the  various  steamship  lines  having  vessels 
nmning  to  and  from  this  port,  that  there  is  already  an  excess  of  workmen  in  all  the  ship-work- 
ing  trados  here,  and  has  oeen  for  years.  They  know,  too,  that  in  consequence  of  this  excess 
the  workmen  are  idle  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  their  time.  They  know,  too,  that  the 
sum  of  $9  per  day,  (][uoted  as  the  wages  paid  to  caulkers,  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  b^n,  the 
current  wages  here  for  ten  years  past;  and  that  $]r>  per  dav  for  Sunday's  work  was  never 
paid  but  in  a  single  instance.  Both  these  prices  were  paid  by  a  steamship  company  toobtaio 
men  to  prepare  a  ship  for  tea,  on  one  occasion,  two  years  ago^the  met.  working  extra  boars 
to  get  her  ready  to  sail  as  advertised.  The  shipwrights,  ship-joiners,  caulkers,  bricklayer^, 
stonecutters,  and  some  one  or  two  other  trade  associations,  regulate  wages  and  have  unifomi 
rates.  In  other  branches  each  journeyman  contracts  for  himself.  **  The  Mechanics*  Staie< 
Council,'*  a  central  organization,  comj>osed  of  delegates  from  the  various  trade  associations, 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  them,  among  other  things,  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  journeymen  in  all  branches,  with  the  average  amount  of  time  employed 
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daring  the  vear.    This  oonraiittee  have  not  yet  completed  their  reports,  bat  they  have  for- 
nishea  as  the  following  statistics  concerning  some  of  the  principal  trades  : 


Tradef. 

Highest  wages 
per  day. 

Average. 

Trades. 

Highest  wages 
per  day. 

Average. 

ShiDwriffhts 

$4  00 

4  50to6  00 
300 

250 to4  00 

3  00  to  4  OO 

5  00 

4  00to5  00 
4  00  to  5  00 
3  00to4  00 

$2  81 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
225 
2  75 

2  50 

3  00 
:i  25 

1  Plumbers 

$3  00  to  4  00 
3  0Cto4  0) 

2  50  to  4  00 

3  00  to  4  00 

3  50  to  4  00 
5  00 

4  00 
3  00 

3  50  to  4  00 

4  00 

$2  75 

2  75 

ShlD-ioinen  • ............ 

1  GoM-flttorij 

Caulkers ................ 

Much  in  tills 

9  75 

Hoofle  carpenten 

Painters ................. 

Wood-turners 

3  00 

Scroll-savrverrf 

2  50 

Bricklayers 

Stevedores 

2  5.) 

Plasterers ............... 

Iliarirerti 

2  50 

Stone-cotters 

'  Lather4 

2  OJ 

Blacksmiths 

1  Patt-em-makerit 

2  50 

Boiler-makera  .........irr 

3  50  to  4  00  1          2  59 

Moulders 

2  50 

i 

These  figares  were  obtained  by  con^nlting  the  members  of  tbo  various  trades,  and  can  be 
relied  npon  as  correct.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  an  organization  consisting  of  30  or  40  of 
oar  citizens,  and  known  as  the  **  Immigrant  Aid  Association,"  is  aiding  in  the  dissemination 
of  statements  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary.  Therefore  we  say  to  all,  receive 
any  statements  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  cbanco  and  prospects  for  obtaining  good 
arable  lands  near  the  market,  or  to  there  being  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  here,  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  They  are  but  an  ignis  fatuus,  intended  to  allure  yoa  hero  to  accom* 
plish  some  private  purpose  of  individuals  or  monopolies.  Times  are  dull  here  in  many 
trades,  and  tne^  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  while  the  rainy  season  lasts.  In  some  trades 
the  approach  ot  wet  weather  tends  to  improve  business;  among  these  are  the  metal  roofers, 
asphalmm  workers,  and  shoemakers.  lor  the  first  time  in  toe  history  of  this  city,  relief 
committees  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades  have 
been  formed,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  have  beeu  collected  and  disbursed  for  this  purpose. 
Let  no  one  come  here  without  the  means  of  support  in  case  they  fail  in  getting  employment. 
To  mechanics,  of  all  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  feeling  towara  your  fel- 
lows, with  the  intention  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  support  of  tne  interests  of  tbo 
working  classes,  we  will  extend  yoa  the  right  hand  of  fellowsnip  and  welcome  you  a.s 
brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  in  the  interest  of  capital,  tu 
assist  in  crashing  the  labor  interest  of  this  coast.  Any  information  regarding  any  trade  can 
be  obtained  by  i^dressing  tbe  *' Mechanics*  State  Council,"  box  No.  1493,  San  Francisco,  or 
to  either  of  the  undersigned  at  the  same  post-  office. 
By  order  of  the  Mechanics*  State  Council  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

H.  J.  LOASSE, 
A.  M.  GREY, 
CHAS.  C.  TERRILL, 

Corresponding  Committee, 
San  Francisco,  November  25,  1867. 

Commenting  upon  the  address  above  quoted,  the  Alta  California  says : 

The  document  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  seems  to  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at 
the  east,  where  it  did  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  workingmen  to  the  gross  folly  and  injustice 
of  Trades  Unions  seeking  to  monopolize  employments  in  a  few  hands  at  high  wages  than 
almost  any  argument  could  have  done.  There  are  thousands  of  industrious  workingmen  at 
the  east  and  in  Eiurope,  who  at  this  time  are  unable  to  obtun  work  at  all.  Those  who  can 
get  employment  receive  $1  50  to  $'Z  in  greenbacks— say  $1  to  (J  50  (and  average  for  the 
year  f  1  for  ten  hours*  work)  in  gold.  Flour  is  |10  gold  per  barrel,  and  other  provisions  and 
expenses  of  living  in  proportion.  Those  people  struggling  for  life  have  put  into  their  hands 
the  address  to  wluch  we  called  attention. 

That  address  informs  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  State  council,  that  wages  in  20  mechan- 
ical branches,  which  it  enumerates,  avciUge  $li{  55  in  gold  throughout  the  vear  for  eight  hours' 
work.  They  know  that  flour  and  provisions  here  are  cheaper  than  tnere,  since  they  are 
sent  hence  at  a  profit.  They  know  while  the  price  of  fuel  there  has  risen,  as  the  thermometer 
falls  to  zero,  to  rates  which  absorb  their  whole  earnings,  that  this  climate  nearly  dispenses 
with  that  expense.  They  know  that  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  here  in  developing  tbo 
natural  wealth  of  the  coast  is  limitless,  and  that  the  more  there  is  done  the  more  capital 
will  increase  to  employ  still  more.  They  know  also  that  passages  are  so  low  now  that  the 
transk  may  be  made  for  the  wages  of  two  weeks*  labor  here.  Three  weeks  will  transport 
them  from  cold  and  idleness  and  hunger  to  warmth,  abundance,  and  high  wages.  Having 
a  lively  sense  of  these  truths  impressed  upon  them  by  the  circumstances  of  distress  which 
surrounds  them,  they  reflect  upon  the  true  import  of  passages  like  the  following  in  **the 
address:" 

**  It  (rates  of  wages)  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  immigration  to 
this  State,  especially  of  mecnanics,  expecting  by  that  means  to  break  down  the  trade  asso- 
ciations in  existence  here,  particularly  those  which  have  adopted  the  eight-hour  system." 
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**  Tho  shipwrights,  ship-joiDers,  canlkeis,  hricklajere,  stone-cutters,  and  some  one  or  tw« 
other  trnde  associations,  regulate  wages,  and  have  uniform  rates.  In  other  branches  each 
journeymen  contracts  for  himself.'* 

*'  Let  no  one  come  here  without  the  means  of  support,  in  case  they  fail  in  getting  employ- 
ment. To  mechanics  of  all  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  feeling  toward  yonr 
fellows,  with  the  intention  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  support  of  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  wo  will  extend  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  welcome  you 
us  brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  iu  the  interest  of  capital,  to 
assist  in  crushing  the  labor  interest  of  this  coast." 

These  contain  the  whole  programme.  The  rates  of  wages  are  so  high  here  that  rery 
little  work  can  be  done  locally,  none  that  can  be  possibly  avoided.  This  ia  eeen  in  the  fact 
that  imports  of  goods  mode  elsewhere  increase  enormously.  The  evidence  of  this  i«  in  the 
returns  of  duties,  which  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  were  $1,419,089,  against 
$1,181,427  last  year,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  This  increase  of  importationa  has  taken 
place  since  the  eight-hour  law  was  insisted  upon,  and  as  a  consequence  the  addreM  states: 

'*  Times  are  diSl  here  in  many  trades.  *  •  •  *  For  the  nrst  time  in  ^e  history  of 
this  city,  relief  committees  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades 
have  been  formed,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  collected  and  disbursed  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

The  stranger  may  ask,  if,  as  the  address  asserts,  wagpes  are  $2  50,  gold,  per  day,  how  is  it  that 
so  many  persons  are  to  be  relieved  ?  Why  will  they  not  take  less  rather  than  turn  paupers  ?  The 
porogranhs  cited  give  the  reply.  The  trades  unions  "  regidate  wages,"  and  suffer  no  work  to 
be  done  but  at  their  prices.  If  those  are  so  high  that  employers  are  compelled  to  import  the  goods 
instead  of  making  tnem,  and  discharge  the  hands,  those  still  in  employ  aro  asseesed  to  give 
charity  to  those  discharged.  So  arrog^t  are  these  unions,  that  not  long  since  many  scores  of 
men  in  one  shop  struck  work  because  a  boy  had  used  a  hammer  for  a  short  time  upon  some  work. 
What  is  called  **  undue  immigration,"  is  the  arrival  of  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  union, 
who  seeks  work  for  any  employer  who  will  pay  him.  The  right  of  a  man  in  possession  of 
capital  to  employ  a  man  to  do  some  work  for  him,  without  asking  permission  of  the  union,  is 
utterly  deniea.  Also,  the  right  of  a  man  to  work  for  wages  witnout  the  sanction  of  **tbe 
council "  is  sought  to  be  abolished.  Hence  the  address  says,  if  they  come  here  to  obey  the 
council,  **come,"  and  get  work  if  you  can,  but  not  otherwise.  The  covert  threat  contained 
in  the  advice  not  to  come  **iu  the  interests  of  capital"  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
This  sort  of  '* dictatorship"  in  a  country  where  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  abolished  is  a 
marvel.  The  extent  to  which  this  system  may  be  pushed  is  maae  painfully  manifest  in  the 
horrors  brought  to  light  in  England  through  investigation  into  operations  of  trades  unions. 
Happily,  here  we  may  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  who  understand  that 
the  true  interests  of  this  coast  can  be  served  only  by  carrying  out  the  principles  of  our  in^- 
tutions,  which  guarantee  freedom  to  every  man  in  the  ''  pursuit  of  happiness." 

When  the  eastern  mechanics  see  that  a  close  monopoly  of  unions  nere  enjoying  $2  50, 
gold,  per  man,  for  10  hours'  work,  not  being  satisfied  with  that,  reduced  the  hours  to  eight, 
thus  increasing  the  actaal  wages  paid  by  employers  to  $3  10,  gold,  and  then  coolly  notify 
**  the  mechanics  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  "  not  to  come  here  and  disturb  their  *'  good 
thing,"  it  is  possible  they  may  consider  their  equal  rights  under  the  law  as  good  as  those  of 
*'  the  council,"  snd  conclude  that  if  capital  enable  them  to  earn  even  $2  per  daj,  gold,  here 
instead  of  |J  at  home,  then  the  *Mnterests  of  capital"  are  worth  considering. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  will 
show  the  following  results  : 

1.  That  the  aix^a  of  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  abounding  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  the  useful  minerals,  is  limited  only  by  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  our  possessions. 

2.  That  of  the  vast  number  of  valuable  mineral-bearing  lodes  known  to  exist 
in  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  but  an  infintesimal  proportion  is  in  actual 
process  of  development. 

3.  That  the  area  of  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  greater  than  the  total  present  population  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  with  a  climate  so  salubrious,  and  resources  so  varied,  this  region 
offers  inducements  to  immigration  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, the  number  of  miners  actually  at  work  in  the  mines,  and  the  product  of 
bullion  for  18G7.  In  estimating  the  population  engaged  in  mining,  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  upon  an  exact  limit.  Mechanics  who  make  the  machinery,  or  put  it  up  in 
the  mines  ;  teamsters  who  haul  the  ores  or  the  supplies  j  assay ers,  metalurgists, 
and  other  incidental  experts  and  employes,  aro  to  a  certain  extent  engaged  in 
the  business  of  nmung,    Many  thousands  who  never  see  a  mine  derive  their 
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support  from  this  interest.  If  wo  go  beyond  the  saperintendents,  experts  and 
operatives  directly  engaged  in  working  the  mines,  the  field  is  unlimited,  for  it 
may  be  said  the  whole  population  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  this  pursuit : 

Area,  population,  and  product. 


Statei  and  territories  weit  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 


California 

Nevada 

Arizona 

Utah 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington  Territory. 
Oregon 


Total. 


Area— square 
miles.* 


188,981 

112,000 

113,916 

88,056 

143,776 

90,932 

69,994 

95,274 


903.019 


Acres. 


130, 947. 840 
71,737,741 
72, 906, 304 
56,355,635 
92, 016, 640 
58, 196, 480 
44,  796, 160 
60,975,360 


577, 932, 160 


Estimated  pop- 
ulation in  '67. 


488,000 

36.000 

3,000 

110,000 
32,000 
30.000 
1.3,000 
78,000 


780,000 


No.  of  men  ac 
tnally   work- 
ing in  mines. 


25.000 

10,000 

500 

800 

8,000 

6,000 

1,300 

1,000 


Add  for  total  prodncl  of  the  United  States : 


New  Mexico 

Colorado 

All  other  sources. 


52,000 


$500,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 


Total 


Product  of  gold 
and  silver  for 
the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  3l,'67 


$25,000,000 

20,000,000 

500,000 

"12,666,666 

6.500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


67,000,000 


8, 000, 000 


75, 000, 000 


*  According  to  report  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  office. 

The  above  table  shows  that  with  an  area  of  903,019  sc^uare  miles  we  have  a 
population  of  only  780,000,  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile.  According  to  the 
eighth  census  (1860)  the  New  England  States  have  49.55;  the  middle  States 
69.83  J  the  southern  coast  States  15.25 ;  the  western  central  Slates  20.93  ;  the 
northwestern  States  22.14;  Texas  2.55.  Mr.  De  Bow,  in  his  compendium  of 
the  seventh  census,  gives  the  density  of  population  in  Europe  and  other  foreign 
countries  as  follows:  Eussia  in  Europe  28.44;  Austria  141.88;  Fmnce  172.74; 
England  332.00;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  225.19;  Prussia  151.32;  Spain 
78.03  ;  Turkey  in  Europe  73.60 ;  Sweden  and  Norway  15.83  ;  Belgium  388.60  ; 
Portugal  95.14;  Holland  259.31;  Denmark  101.92;  Switzerknd  160.05; 
Greece  55.70;  Mexico  7.37;  Central  America  10.07,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  population  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Ter- 
ritories is  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile,  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
exceed  300,  as,  for  example,  England  332.00  ;  Belgium  388.60.  This  simple 
statement  shows  conclusively  the  great  desideratum  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
have  climate  and  natural  resources  equal  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  States  and 
superior  to  any  in  Europe  ;  we  have  land  enough  for  the  support  of  millions  of 
laborers  where  we  now  have  only  thousands.  We  want  population.  Cheap 
labor  will  develop  the  dormant  wealth  of  the  country.  To  insure  this  we  need 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  two  additional  lines  projected  across  our  continent,  one  north  and  the 
other  south.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  with  such  a  variety  of  undeveloped  resources 
as  we  possess,  that  employment  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  no  demand  exists 
for  labor.  If  we  require  no  labor,  there  can  be  no  demand  for  population ;  and 
if  we  need  no  increase  of  population,  then  all  progress  must  be  considered  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  Commercial  Herald  and  Market 
Review,  of  San  Francisco,  judiciously  remarks : 

The  recent  numerous  arrivals  of  immigrants  from  the  east  and  from  Australia  foreshadow 
the  great  rush  which  will  nndonbtedly  be  made  in  this  direction  during  the  current  yealr,  and 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  these  strangers  should  be  instnicted  by  competent  parties  how  to 
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employ  themselves  with  profit.  An  army  of  consumers,  who  are  non-prodncers,  cannot  Ion; 
exist  in  that  condition  without  means,  and  in  this  case  our  visitora  are  not  overbardened 
with  cash.  They  cannot  all  find  occupation  in  farming  ;  nor  are  our  manufactories  snffi- 
cicntlv  extensive  to  accommodate  any  large  number  of  them ;  but  our  placer  mines  are  far 
from  being  exhausted,  and  still  offer  a  lucrative  field  for  the  operations  of  industrious  and 
sober  men.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  since  185^ 
and,  although  the  placer  mines  do  not  yield  so  richly  as  at  that  period  and  before,  they  are 
still  capable  of  returning  better  wages  to  the  industrious  miner  than  he  can  obtain  in  aoy 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Formerly  five  dollars,  or  even  seven  dollars,  a  day  would  not  par 
a  man  tor  his  time  and  labor,  because  the  rates  of  livine  were  too  high  ;  and  many  fields 
were  abandoned  which  are  still  capable  of  yielding  tbose  daily  returns.  Now,  a  sober, 
economical,  and  industrious  miner  can  support  himself  handsomely  and  save  money  on  $2 
per  day. 

The  heavy  floods  of  last  winter  have  probably  unearthed  much  wealth  in  our  gulches  and 
other  placer  diggings.  The  copious  rains  of  186l-*62  certainly  had  that  effect,  and  new  dis- 
coveries of  a  rico  character  were  made  at  that  period.  Opportunities  for  reaching  the  mines 
are  now  plentiful  where  none  formerly  existed.  Mining  tools  are  abundant  and  cheap  in 
comparison  with  the  prices  ruling  10  or  12  years  ago.  It  is  then  oar  earnest  advice  to 
those  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  furnish  themselves  with  picks,  hoes,  and  shovels,  without 
delay  ;  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  leave  the  city  and  seek  the  plac«r  diggings ;  go  to 
work  with  will  and  determination  ;  stick  to  it  with  resolution,  and  but  few  years  will  elapse 
before  they  will  thank  us  for  the  advice,  and  congratulate  themselves  for  having  acted  upon 
it.  The  longer  they  remain  "  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  the  deeper  will  they  siok 
into  the  slough  of  despondency,  and  the  less  heart  will  they  have  for  resolute  and  determined 
action.  Our  placer  mines  still  offer  a  remunerative  field  for  industnr.  They  are  not  "  worked 
out,"  nor  impoverished  to  an  extent  that  will  not  pay  wages  to  the  miner.  Many  of  them 
will  yield  from  |2  to  $4  a  day  to  the  hand.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  newly  arrived 
immigrants  with  limited  means  will  only  accept  the  offers  held  out  by  these  mines,  they  will 
do  wisely. 

On  the  same  subject  the  San  Fmncisco  Evening  Bulletin  makes  the  foUowii^ 
timelv  and  sensible  remarks : 

Immigration  in  1849  and  1868.— The  pioneer  immigrants  of  20  years  ago  endured  hard- 
ships of  which  the  immigrants  of  this  year  will  know  very  little.  The  six  months'  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  in  crowded  ships,  badly  provisioned,  or  the  bungalow  passage  up  the 
Chagres  river,  and  thn  mule  ride  into  Panama,  with  the  long  waiting  on  the  Isthmus,  or  the 
still  longer  overland  journey — these  are  experiences  of  which  the  modem  immigmnt  will 
know  little  or  nothing.  The  men  of  *49  found  nothing  which  could  be  called  homes.  A 
sand  spit,  with  a  few  board  and  cloth  houses,  rave  little  promise  of  the  future  city.  Every 
article  of  food  or  clothing  was  enormously  hign.  It  cost  nearly  as  much  to  reach  the  mines 
from  this  place  as  the  immigrant  is  now  charged  for  a  passage  from  Southampton  to  thu 
port.  The  Senator,  a  year  later,  transported  passengers  from  this  city  to  Sacramento  at  rates 
varying  from  $30  to  $3.5  each,  and  on  reaching  the  latter  place  the  rough  and  costly  journey 
was  but  just  begun.  If  the  miner  was  successful,  his  gains  would  secure  very  few  com- 
forts, for  they  were  not  in  the  country.  If  he  fell  sick,  the  misfortune  was  aggravated  by 
exposure  and  the  absence  of  all  the  comforts  and  appliances  which  increased  the  chances  of 
recovery.  There  were  both  suffering  and  heroism,  and  as  brave  struggles  with  an  adverse  fate 
as  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

The  immigrants  of  1868  will  assume  no  such  risks  as  did  these  pioneers.  They  will  come 
to  a  country  already  dotted  over  with  homes,  even  more  attractive  than  those  of  earlier  days. 
There  are  cities,  towns,  schools,  churches,  highways,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  farms,  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  below  the  prevailing  rates  in  many  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
And  with  all  these  advantages  the  chances  of  success  in  any  industrial  calling  have  hardly 
been  reduced  at  all.  Wages  are  not  so  high,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  been  cheapened 
more  than  the  cost  of  labor.  The  advantages  of  permanent  prosperity,  upon  the  whole, 
appear  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the  immigrant  of  1868.  It  is  a  more  auspicious  time  to  begin 
the  struggle  for  a  foothold  and  for  a  competence  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  lew  great 
opportunities  for  sudden  fortunes  may  not  bo  so  apparent,  neither  are  the  risks  of  failure  so 
great. 

No  doubt,  immigrants  who  land  here  during  the  present  year  without  money  will  suffer 
many  hardships  and  privations.  Some  will  belong  to  the  great  army  of  incapables,  others 
will  suffer  from  diseases  incident  to  changes  of  country  and  climate.  Many  will  come  with 
more  hope  than  resources,  either  of  capital  or  muscle.  But  the  immigrants  of  the  present 
yviiY  are  not  likely  to  incur  greater  risks  of  privation  than  will  those  who  land  at  New  York. 
Of  the  50,000,  more  or  less,  who  may  come  to  the  State  during  the  present  year,  probably 
one-half  will  come  from  the  States  east  of  the  mountains.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
friends  here,  by  whose  advice  or  through  whose  information  they  exchange  an  old  homo  for 
a  new  one.  This  elen!ent  of  incoming  population  will  need  very  little  help.  Very  few  of 
them  will  want  charity  soups  or  free  l^gings.  With  a  little  margin  of  ready  cash  they  will 
strike  out  for  themselveB  and  belj^  to  make  their  own  opportunities.    The  immigration  from 
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Enropcan  countries  will  be  more  likely  to  need  aid.  The  country  will  be  new  and  stranfrd 
to  ihvjDf  and  there  VfiW  not  always  be  that  ready  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  new  posi- 
tions. Taking  the  most  favorable  view  of  this  incoming  population,  it  will  still  be  true  that 
a  good  work  can  be  done  in  alleviating  incidental  cases  or  distress  and  in  preventing  others, 
by  furnishing  to  the  immigrant  without  cost  such  information  as  will  insure  his  employment 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Sacramento  Union,  in  an  article  advocating  the  organization  of  a  proposed 
"  labor  exchange/'  makes  the  following  judicious  suggestions  : 

How  TO  AID  Immigrants. — A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Merchants*  Exchange 
in  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  organize  a  'Mabor  exchange/'  or  a  society  to 
devise  means  for  securing  employment  and  present  subsistence  for  needy  immigrants  arriv- 
ing in  that  city.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  well  timed.  The  society  should  be  organ- 
ist without  delay,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  best  men  and  most 
practical  minds  in  the  State.     •»•»♦•• 

Many  will  arrive  penniless.  Nearly  all  will  be  landed  at  San  Francisco.  Without  some 
means  they  cannot  leave  there  for  any  part  of  the  State  where  the  market  for  labor  calls 
them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  city  shall  take  present  care  of  the  needy.  Alms-houses 
are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection.  The  desideratum  can  only  be  reached  through 
a  society  having  the  liearty  patronage  of  evenr  business  department  and  the  use  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  feed  the  immigrants  and  forward  them  to  employment  in  the  interior. 
Such  a  society  ought  to  embrace  members  of  th^  large  corporations  of  the  State — railway 
companies,  steam  navigation  company,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  suporisors,  and  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  It  could,  with  such  a  make-up,  very  soon  enlist  the  good  offices 
of  the  press,  and  the  accord  of  the  people  of  the  interior.  These  immigrants  are  coming 
here  because  we  have  repeatedly  given  out  that  they  are  greatly  needed,  and  that  we  have 
an  abundance  of  work  for  them.  These  inducements  were  hold  out  in  good  faith.  We  do 
need  them,  we  have  work  for  them.  But  it  is  sure  to  happen  here,  as  everywhere  else,  that 
any  extraordinary  influx  of  population  will  occasion  some  distress.  How  to  get  along  with 
the  least  distress  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  We  would  suggest  that  the  San  Francisco 
**  labor  exchange"  organize  at  once,  and  enlist  in  its  ranks  as  many  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness men  of  that  city  as  possible.  Let  them  then  put  the  society  in  communication  with  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  interior,  who  are  posted  as  to  the  probable  demand  for  fresh 
laborers  in  their  respective  districts.  The  several  railway  superintendents  could  tell  them 
within  a  score  or  two  how  many  they  can  employ  each  month,  and  how  manv  to  forward. 
The  immigrants  might  be  forwarded  at  the  expeuse  of  the  society,  who  could  arrange  in  a 
business  way  to  be  repaid  by  the  interior  employers  from  the  first  month's  wages  earned.  The 
great  grain  shippers  of  San  Francisco  have  their  purchasing  and  forwarding  agents  in  every 
grain  region  of  the  State.  These  are.  no  doubt,  well  posted  as  to  the  increa^  number  of 
Bands  the  present  crop  will  require  in  harvesting.  Let  the  society  put  itself  in  direct  com- 
munication with  these  agents,  and  here  will  be  an  opening  for  hardly  less  than  10,000  men  at 
from  $50  to  $60  per  month  for  not  less  than  two  or  three  months.  By  the  same  general 
system  other  thousands  might  be  employed  in  the  timber  and  lumber  regions,  and  in  the 
considerable  improvements  that  will  be  made  this  season  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  It  is  not  probable  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  new-comers  will 
require  any  other  aid  than  such  valuable  information  as  a  society  so  organized  might  be  able 
to  give  as  to  the  best  means  of  reaching  this,  that,  or  another  point  in  the  interior,  the  qual- 
ity of  its  soil,  climate,  price  of  land,  advantages  of  cultivating  and  means  of  marketing  pro- 
duce. Doubtless  many  who  come  will  have  the  ready  means  to  go  to  work  for  themselves 
and  become  employers  of  others  who  are  destitute.  Of  the  50,000  who  may  be  expected, 
10,000  to  15,000  are  likely  to  need  more  substantial  aid  to  start  them  off  iu  a  way  to  earn  a 
subsistence.  There  is  room  for  all  and  more  than  these  on  the  railways  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  in  gathering  a  harvest  nearly  twice  as  great  in  area  as  any  ever  before  planted 
in  the  State. 


SECTIOir     II. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Why  Gold  and  Silver  are  used  fob  Money. — Gold  and  silver  were 
adopted  as  standards  of  value  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era; 
and  their  fitness  for  money  was  evident  even  to  barbarians.  They  are  hard  and 
not  subject  to  oxidation,  and  therefore  they  can  be  kept  and  handled  with  com- 
paratively little  loss.  They  have  a  brilliant  lustre  suitable  for  aiticles  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  lustre,  color,  and  high  specific  gravity  renders 
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them  easily  distinguishable  £rom  other  sabstances,  and  makes  imitations  diffi- 
cult. They  are  fusible  and  malleable,  so  that  they  can  be  made  into  any  form 
or  stamped  with  any  impression,  and  the  hardness  will  protect  the  form  or  itnpres- 
Bion  from  wearing  out.  Both  metals  are  found  pure,  so  that  savages  wonld 
become  accustomed  to  their  use  before  learning  to  smelt  the  ores  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  Both  metals  are  rare,  and  thus  a  small  quantity  has  served  to  repre- 
sent a  large  value  of  other  articles ;  and  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver 
could  readily  be  concealed,  or  transported  from  one  country  to  another.  There 
are  other  hard,  rare,  and  lustrous  metals,  but  they  cannot  readily  be  refined,  or 
their  lustre  is  not  peculiar,  or  the  supply  is  not  regular,  or  they  have  no  recog- 
nized value  in  the  aits ;  and  thus  gold  and  silver  are  to-day,  as  they  were  5,000 
years  ago,  the  best  of  all  metals  for  the  purposes  of  money. 

The  Quantity  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  Greece  and  Rome. — The 
quantity  of  precious  metals  was  small  when  Athens  began  to  throw  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  intelligence  and  genius  over  the  ancient  world.  About  the  year 
600,  B.  C,  nine  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  bought  for  an  ounce  of  silver  in 
Greece ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  15  cents  of  our  money. 
The  advance  of  civilization  was  accompanied  by  an  increased  production  of  gold 
and  silver.  There  were  mines  of  both  metals  in  Egypt,  Thrace,  Armenia,  Spidn, 
and  the  dominions  of  Attica.  Spain  had  the  richest  mines,  and  the  placers  in 
the  Asturias  produced  $4,000,000  annually  for  a  time,  and  a  silver  mine  at  Gnadal- 
cafial  yielded  300  pounds  of  metal  daily.  The  spoils  of  Persia  added  greatly 
to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  Greece,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
an  ounce  of  silver  would  buy  only  three  bushels  of  wheat,  or  only  one-third  as 
much  as  three  centuries  earlier. 

In  Italy,  previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,  gold  and  silver  were  still  very  scarce 
and  high  in  price,  but  when  "  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome"  became  masters 
of  the  world,  wealth  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  the  borders  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  bushel  of  wheat  which  cost  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
350  B.  C.  cost  an  ounce  and  a  third  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  $200,000,000, 
and  that  emperor  received  8150,000,000  in  legacies  from  his  friends. 

Cicero  received  $800,000  in  fees,  a  sum  which  has  probably  never  been  paid 
to  any  modem  lawyer. 

0.  C.  Isidorus,  besides  large  estates  and  4,000  slaves,  had  $15,000,000  coin 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  calculating  the  value  of  the  money  according  to  weight. 
Jacobs  estimates  the  total  stock  of  coin  in  the  Roman  empire  in  40  A.  D.  at 
$1,"  50,000,000. 

The  Principal  Epochs  in  the  Modern  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals. — As  civilization  declined,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  decreased, 
and  Alaric  consented  to  spare  Rome  for  $1,500,000,  and  40  years  later  the  Eter- 
nal City  had  some  difliculty  in  raising  $1,200,000  to  buy  off*  Attila.  The  annual 
average  wear  of  coin  is  estimated  at  about  one  part  in  360 ;  and  when  this  con- 
tinues for  centuries  with  no  new  supply  it  makes  a  great  reduction.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  Jacobs  there  were  in  1492  only  $170,000,000  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Christendom.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  the  new  world 
yielded  onlv  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  Spain,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  lost  considerably  by  the  discovery,  until  Cortes  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  empire  of  the  Montezumas. 

The  Aztecs  washed  gold  from  the  placers  and  smelted  silver  from  the  ores, 
and  had  a  considerable  stock  of  precious  metals  on  hand  when  Cortes  came.  He 
of  course  took  all  he  could  get,  and  he  and  his  associates  soon  commenced  the 
working  of  the  lodes  known  to  his  subjects.  Among  these  were  Tasco,  Zulte- 
pec,  Tlalpnjahua,  and  Pachuca,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  annual 
shipment  to  Spain  from  1519  to  1545  was  $3,150,000.  In  the  latter  year  the 
mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered,  and  their  yield  was  so  great  for  that  age  that 
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a  wonderful  impulse  was  given  to  mining  industry  throughout  the  new  world. 
In  1548  Zacatecas  began  to  produce  its  treasures;  Sombrerete  in  1555,  and 
Guanajuato  in  1558.  In  1557  a  miner  named  Bartolome  de  Medina,  working 
Pachuca,  made  a  discovery  that  was  more  important  to  silver  mining  than  even 
the  opening  of  Potosi.  He  found  that  silver  could  be  extracted  from  the  com- 
mon ores  by  mixing  the  pulverized  mineral  with  water,  salt,  and  copper  pyrites, 
and  it  was  a  process  that  required  very  little  water,  no  fuel,  little  machinery,  no 
mechanical  skill,  and  few  buildings.  It  was  a  method  of  reduction  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  treeless  and  waterless  mountains,  and  to  the  ignorant  mining  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Previously  all  the  silver  had  been  obtained  by 
ftnelting,  in  a  very  expensive  and  wasteful  manner,  the  furnaces  being  small  and 
very  numerous ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  great  loss,  both  by  incom- 
petency and  by  dishonesty. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  the  amalgamation  process  was  extensively  adopted, 
but  within  10  years  it  had  been  introduced  into  all  the  mining  districts  of  Span- 
ish America ;  and  the  workmen  became  expert,  and  as  the  mine-owners  found 
the  separation  of  the  metal  on  a  large  scale  could  be  supervised  by  one  or  two 
men,  and  that  thus  waste  and  thieving  could  be  prevented  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  before,  they  made  renewed  exertions  to  extend  their  works.  The 
production  of  Potosi  was  six  times  as  great  in  1585  as  it  had  been  12  years 
before,  owing  partly  to  the  general  use  of  amalgamation,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced there  in  1570,  and  was  not  generally  accepted  until  some  years  later.  The 
copper-pan  or  cazo  amalgamation  was  discovered  in  1590,  at  Potosi,  by  Alonzo 
Barba,  but  its  use  was  confined  to  a  few  districts.  It  was  during  the  last  decen- 
nium  of  the  16th  century  that  Potosi  was  in  its  most  prosperous  condition,  pro- 
ducing $7,500,000  per  annum. 

In  1630  the  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco  were  discovered. 

In  the  years  1726  and  1727  the  Vizcaina  and  Jacal  mines  of  Zacatecas  yielded 
$4,500,000. 

The  great  bonanza  of  Real  del  Monte  was  opened  in  1762,  yielding  $15,000,000 
in  22  years. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  Veta  Madre  was  demonstrated  in  1768,  and  Guana- 
juato rose  almost  to  the  leading  position  among  the  argentiferous  districts. 

The  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  increased  very  rapidly  from  1770  until  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  increase  was  owing  to  various  causes, 
including  the  reduction  of  the  royal  tax  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
yield,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  quicksilver,  the  opening  of  commerce  to  Spain, 
merchant  vessels  from  numerous  ports  instead  of  confining  the  trade  to  vessels 
from  only  two  ports,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  blasting  powder  from  75  to  50 
cents  per  pound,  the  abolition  of  the  alcabala,  an  article  needed  at  the  mines,  (an 
odious  and  oppressive  tax  on  internal  trade,)  and  the  purchase  of  bars  by  the 
provincial  treasury.  The  fact  that  the  country  could  produce  $10,000,000  annu- 
ally from  1760  to  1770,  as  it  did,  in  spite  of  all  these  restrictions,  furnishes  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the  mines,  and  also  of  the  industry  of 
the  people.  A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  would  paralyze  every 
branch  of  British  and  American  mining,  and  would  entirely  stop  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals  in  many  districts  of  California  and  Australia.  Quicksil- 
ver, of  which  more  than  a  pound  was  lost  for  every  pound  of  silver  extracted, 
cost  80  cents  per  pound  in  1750,  and  was  reduced  in  1767  to  62  cents,  and  in 
1 777  to  41  cents.  The  purchase  of  bars  by  the  provincial  treasuries  was  of  great 
benefit  to  the  miners,  who  previously  had  to  sell  their  bullion  at  a  loss  of  20, 30, 
or  in  remote  districts  even  40  per  cent.  There  were  few  merchants,  and  those 
few  expected  to  make  great  profits  from  their  transactions. 

The  mines  of  Hualgayo  in  Peru  were  found  in  1771,  and  three  years  later 
the  placers  of  the  UrfiS,  Vhich  were  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  redia- 
covered. 
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It  was  estimated  in  1777  that  two-fifths  of  the  silver  of  Mexico  was  obt^ned 
by  smelting,  but  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration,  and  when  Humboldt  was 
in  the  country  only  one-seventh  was  taken  out  by  means  of  fire. 

The  mines  of  Catorce  were  opened  in  1778,  and  proved  to  be  very  rich,  the 
mine  of  Padre  Flores  yielding  $1,600,000  the  first  year. 

The  mines  of  Guarisamey,  near  Durango,  became  productive  in  1783. 
For  two  centuries  the  pulp  in  the  yard  amalgamation  process,  made  with  pul- 
verized ore,  quicksilver,  salt,  pyrites,  and  water,  was  mixed  by  the  treading  of 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  moisture,  and  mercury,  were  generally 
healthy. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  till  1783  that  mules  and  horses  were  intn^ 
duced  to  this  work  ;  and,  although  the  change  saved  75  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
on  that  branch  of  the  working,  still  it  would  probably  not  have  been  adopted  when 
it  was,  but  for  the  greatly  increased  production  of  silver  in  Mexico,  and  the 
difticulty  of  getting  Indian  repasadores  in  some  districts. 

The  great  bonanza  of  Ramos,  that  yielded  $18,000,000  in  nine  years,  was 
opened  in  1798. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  continued  to  increase  in  productiveness  until  the  revolu- 
tion, which  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Mexicans  against  the  Spaniards,  the  latter 
being  in  a  small  minority,  but  possessing  most  of  the  wealth,  mining  and  com- 
mercial knowledge  and  enterprise  in  the  country.  They  were  driven  out,  and 
with  them  went  three-fourths  of  the  men  who  had  the  money  and  brains  to  con- 
duct large  mining  operations.  The  production  fell  from  $22,000,000  to  less  than 
one-thu*d  that  amount,  but  it  soon  began  to  increase  again,  and  from  1850  to 
1860  it  was  as  large  as  from  1795  to  1805. 

When  the  independence  of  Mexico  was  recognized  and  peace  wa«  restored,  it 
was  expected  that  the  production  would  soon  rise  far  beyond  its  former  figure. 
The  most  brilliant  hopes  were  excited  in  England,  and  they  were  based  on 
many  plausible  considerations,  but  they  were  destined  to  bitter  disappointment 
Many  of  the  best  mines  were  oflered  for  sale  for  about  the  amount  which  they 
produced  annually.  They  had  been  well  opened  ;  their  value  had  been  proved  j 
they  had  been  abandoned  while  in  full  production,  with  large  bodies  of  rich  ore 
in  sight ;  some  of  them  had  not  sufiered  much  by  standing  idle ;  their  produc- 
tion had  been  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  three  per  cent,  annually  for  40 
years  before  the  revolution,  and  the  workmen  familiar  with  all  the  processes 
of  mining  and  reduction  wei*e  still  numerous.  And  if  such  production  and 
increase  occurred  under  the  ojipressive  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  and 
under  the  ignorant  management  of  the  Spanish  mine  owners,  what  might  not 
be  expected  under  a  liberal  republic  and  English  engineering?  The  mines 
would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  the  payment  of  one- tenth  of  the  gross  yield, 
over  and  above  all  the  costs  of  refining  and  coining.  The  ore  would  no  longer 
be  canied  up  to  the  surface  from  depths  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet  on  the  backs  of 
Indians,  nor  would  it  be  packed  6,  10,  or  20  miles  on  mules  to  the  reduction 
works,  nor  would  the  water  be  hoisted  up  in  raw-hide  buckets  by  horse  whims, 
nor  would  mules  and  horses  drive  the  arrastnis  and  stamps.  Steam  would  pimip 
the  water,  hoist  the  ore,  and  drive  the  pulverizing  machinery.  Wagons  would 
do  the  transpoitation.  Skilful  engineers  would  direct  the  cutting  of  adits,  shafi^ 
and  working  levels,  and  educated  metallurgists  would  have  charge  of  the  amal- 
gamation. The  production  should  rise  to  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  a  year, 
and  those  companies  which  could  get  possession  of  the  best  mines  should  make 
princely  fortunes  for  all  their  sharehohlers.  Grreat  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  purchase  of  the  property  j  only  those  mines  should  be  bought  which  had  been 
visited  by  Humboldt  in  1803,  and  were  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  w^ere  known 
to  have  continued  productive  up  to  the  revolution.  On  these  principles,  it  was 
supposed  that  failmre  would  be  impossible.  But  failure  was  possible,  and  it  carae. 
England  during  tbe  B\\vei  fev^i  «^^it  $50^000,000,  for  which  she  got  little  return 
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save  dear  experience.  Independence  did  not  prove  a  great  blessing  to  Mexico. 
Peace  never  came,  and  without  peace  there  could  be  no  success,  for  silver  mining 
above  all  other  pursuits  demands  peace.  Forced  loans  were  levied  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  productive  mines,  and  the  silver  bars  while  on  the  way  to  the 
coast  were  taken  by  highway  robbers.  The  steam  machinery  could  not  be  taken 
to  the  mines  till  roads  had  been  made  and  wagons  imported ;  the  roads  cost 
immense  sums;  when  the  engines  were  in  place  native  engineers  could  not  be 
found,  and  foreign  engineers  were  murdered ;  English  superintendents  and  Mexi- 
can miners  could  not  get  along  together ;  the  mines  were  found  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  that  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  sale  represented  to  be  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  mines  of  Mexico  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  abandoned  to 
the  Mexicans. 

The  most  notable  mining  districts  opened  in  the  19th  century  have  been  the 
placer  district  of  San  Francisco  in  Sonora,  in  1803 ;  the  Melkowka  placers  in 
Siberia,  in  1816  ;  the  silver  district  of  Fresuillo,  iu  1824;  the  silver  district  of 
Chanarcillo,  Chili,  in  1832;  the  silver  district  of  Guadalupe  y  Caloo,  in  1834; 
the  silver  district  of  Guadalcanal,  in  Spain,  about  1830  ;  the  placers  of  tlkC  Altai 
mountains,  in  Siberia,  in  1830 ;  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento  basin,  in  1841*  ; 
the  placers  of  Australia,  in  1851 ;  the  placers  of  New  Zealand,  in  1857 ;  the 
placers  of  British  Columbia,  in  1858;  the  placers  of  Colorado,  in  1859 ;  the  sil- 
ver district  of  Washoe,  in  1859;  the  Nevada  iron  pan  amalgamation,  in  1860; 
the  silver  and  gold  of  Idaho,  in  1861 ;  the  placers  of  Montana,  in  1862. 

Stock  of  Precious  Metals. — The  stock  of  coin  in  Christendom  in  1492, 
and  at  various  epochs  sinc«,  may  be  thus  estimated : 

Stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  Europe  in  1492. $170,000  000 

Production  of  108  years,  less  loss  by  wear $690,000,000 

Used  in  arts $140,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 70,000,000 

Deductions 210,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1492  to  1600 480,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1600 650,000,000 

Production  of  the  XVIIth  century 1,687,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 105,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 300,000,000 

Abrasion  and  loss 385,000,000 

Deductions  for  the  XVIIth  century 850, 000, 000 

Ket  gain  of  the  XVnth  century 837,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1700 1,487,000,000 

Production  of  the  XVnith  century 4,000,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 400,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 800,000,000 

Wear  and  loss 600,000,000 

Total  deductions  for  XVIIIth  century 1 ,  800, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  XVinth  century 2,200,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1800 3,687,000,000 

Production  of  Ist  quarter  XlXth  century 750, 000, 000 

Wearaudloss 175,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 200,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 125,000,000 

Deductions  for  Ist  quarter  XlXth  century.. . 500, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  Ist  quarter  XlXth  century 250.000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1825 3,937,000,000 

Production  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 1,200,000,000 

Wearaudloss 200,000,000 

Usedinthe  arts 350,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 175,000,000 

Deductions  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 725, 000, 000 

Net  gain  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 475,000,000 
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Stock  at  end  of  1850 14,418,000,000 

Production  from  1851  to  1866,  induaive $2,500,000,000 

WearandloM $250,000,000 

Used  in.tbe  arts 500,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 800,000,000 

Total  deductions  for  16  years 1,750,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1851  to  1866 750,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1866 5, 162, 000,  (KH) 

The  following  is  Jaoobs's  estimate,  as  given  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  70,  131,  214, 
and  322: 

Stock  on  hand  in  1492 £34,000,000 

Production  1493-1599 over  loss  and  wear £138,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts £28,000,000 

Sentto  Asia 14,000,000 

Total  deductions  1493-1599 42,000,000 

Net  gain  1493-1599 96,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1599 130,000,000 

Productions  of  XVIIth  century 337,500,000 

Sent  to  Asia 32,250,000 

Used  in  the  arts 60,250,000 

Wear  and  loss 77,000.000 

Total  deduction  for  XVIIth  century — 170, 500, 000 

Net  gain  of  XVIIth  century 167,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1699 297,000,000 

Production  of  1700  to  1809 880,000,000 

SenttoAsia 358,000,000 

Usedin  the  arts 352,000,000 

Wearandloss 93,000,000 

Total  deductions  1700  to  1809 797,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1700  to  1809 —        83,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  1809 380,000,000 

Production  from  1810  to  1829 103,736,000 

SenttoAsia 40,000,000 

Usedin  the  arts 112,252,220 

Wearandloss 18,095,220 

Total  deductions  from  1810  to  1829 170, 343, 440 

Decrease  from  1810  to  1829 66,611,440 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  1829 313,3^,560 

It  has  been  customary  to  make  estimates  of  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in 
Christendom  at  various  times  by  deducting  the  quantity  shipped  to  China  and 
Hindostan,  and  the  quantity  used  for  plate ;  but  there  is  a  constant  change  from 
coin  to  plate  and  from  plate  to  coin,  and  the  wide  line  which  once  separated  China 
and  Hindostan  from  European  trade  has  now  disappeared,  and  those  Asiatic 
countries  are  within  the  pale  of  civilized  commerce,  and  are  almost  as  near  to 
London  and  New  York  as  CaL'fomia  and  Victoria. 

Whitney,  in  his  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  says  that  in  1853  the  Rus- 
sian empire  produced  64,000  pounds  Troy  of  gold ;  Austria,  5,700 ;  the  remainder 
of  Europe,  100 ;  Southern  Asia,  25,000 ;  Africa,  4,000  ;  South  America,  34,000; 
and  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  California,)  2,200. 

The  gold  production  of  Chili  in  1845  (the  statistics  for  later  years  not  being 
obtainable  at  the  time)  was  2,850  pounds  Troy ;  of  Bolivia,  1,200 ;  of  Peru, 
1,900  ;  of  New  Grenada,  13,300 ;  of  Brazil,  '>,100;  and  of  Mexico,  9,900. 

The  yield  of  silver  in  1850  is  thus  stated  : 

Russian  Empire,  60,000  pounds  Troy  ;  Scandinavia,  20,400 ;  Great  Britain, 
48,500 ;  Harz  Silver  District,  31,500  ;  Prussia,  21,200 ;  Saxony,  63,600 ;  other 
German  states,  2,500  •,  Austria,  87,000  ;  Spain,  125,000 ;  France,  5,000  ^  Au^ 
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tralia,  10,000  ;  Chili,  238,500 ;  Bolivia,  130,000 ;  Peru,  303,150 ;  New  Grenada, 
13,000;  Brazil,  675;  Mexico,  1,650,000;  Galifomia,  17,400;  total;  2,817,425 
pounds  Troy. 

The  Drain  of  Silyeb  to  Asia. — It  is  admitted  by  all  eminent  authors 
who  have  written  about  the  present  supply  of  the  precious  metal  that  it  far 
exceeds  the  demands  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  inevitable  fall  in  value  is 
retarded  only  by  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  remarkable  stream  of  silver  pouring  into  Asia.  The  Hindoos  and  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  industrious  and  very  populous  nations,  which  have  to  import 
nearly  all  their  gold  and  silver  from  abroad,  and  their  capacity  to  absorb  those 
metals  increases  as  value  declines,  and  as  their  stock  becomes  ^eater  their  wages 
rise,  and  they  obtain  the  means  to  purchase  more  foreign  goods,  and  after  a  time 
they  will  have  as  much  coin  proportionately  to  their  productive  powers  as  the 
Christian  nations;  and  then  their  imports  of  merchandise  will  nearly  equal  their 
exports,  and  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals  will  not  be  one-tenth  of  the 
present  figure. 

Asia  was  called  ''the  sink  of  silver"  by  Pliny,  and  it  has  deserved  that  name 
ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  deserve  it  for  an  uncertain  period  in  the  future. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  consume  so  much  tea,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  and  other 
Asiatic  products,  and  so  long  as  they  consume  so  few  of  our  products,  so  long  we 
must  settle  the  difference  by  payment  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  precious 
metals  will  probably  not  decline  much  in  value.  But  let  the  vessel  of  Asiatic 
trade,  now  half  empty  of  silver,  be  once  filled,  as  it  will  be  in  5,  10,  or  15  years, 
and  then  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  over-supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  their  market  value  will  fall  rapidly. 

Christendom  and  Asia  may  be  compared  to  two  tubs  standing  side  by  side, 
and  connected  by  a  large  open  tube  half  way  firom  the  ground,  and  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  to  a  stream  of  water  falling  into  the  tub  representing 
Christendom.  Before  the  water  reached  the  tube,  or  before  the  tube  was  well 
oi>ened,  the  level  rose  very  rapidly  in  the  first  tub ;  but  now  the  streiam  pours  so 
swiftly  into  the  second  that  the  level  can  scarcely  rise  at  all  in  the  first.  When 
the  liquid  gets  up  to  the  same  level  in  both  tubs,  then  it  will  rise  with  equal 
pace  in  both. 

The  quantity  of  silver  annually  exported  from  England  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  Asia  Las  been  as  follows: 


1851 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

la")? 

lass 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

Total  in  fourteen  yean 


England. 


$8,362,500 
12,116,210 
33,550,000 
15,555,000 
33.075.000 
60,590,000 
86, 477, 170 
25, 444, 250 
33,298,120 
40,620,183 
36, 399, 175 
53,551,045 
38,236  191 
37, 079, 196 


503,365,035 


Mediterranean. 


$4,240,000 

7,255,000 

7,620.000 

9, 950, 000 

10. 180. 291 

16,150.000 

7. 340, 280 

8.130,304 

7.980,000 

9.150.000 

29.381.000 

41, 255, 942 


147,522,718 


TotaL 


$8,362,500 
12,116,210 
27, 790, 000 
22, 821,  UOO 
39,695.000 
70, 540. 000 
96.657,461 

40, 638, 400 
48, 740. 386 
44. 379, 175 
61, 701, 145 
67. 517, 191 
78, 335, 130 


650, 885, 753 


The  figures  fit)in  185 J  to  1862.  inclusive,  in  the  above  table  are  copied  from  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants* Magazine  for  August,  1863.  and  those  for  1863  and  1864  from  newspaper  reports. 

Michel  Chevalier  says  that  in  1857  de20,145,921  were  sent  to  Asia,  or  about 
*100,000,000.» 


*  Michel  Chevalier  on  Gold,  p.  65. 
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Tbe  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1864,  says : 

In  spite  of  onr  trouble  in  India,  and  a  state  of  chronic  warfare  in  China,  tiie  increase  of 
flfor  trade  with  the  east  during  the  last  10  years  has  been  enormoufi.  This,  too,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  commerce  that  must  grow  to  proportions  which  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  most  important  feature,  too,  of  eastern  trade  is  the  manner  in  which  U 
absorbs  the  precious  metals.  This  is  a  pecttliartty  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  socisl 
condition  of  the  east  that  it  is  likely  to  UhH  as  long  as  their  ignorance  and  mutual  mistnmt. 
Until  a  system  of  credit  can  grow  mfr  among  them  like  that  which  in  Europe  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  ahnost  all  things  but  retail  transactions  ana  the  payment  of 
labor,  the  east  must  ever  remain  a  perfect  sink  for  the  precious  metals.  What  amount  of 
money  would  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  hoarding  propensities  of  these  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  little  store  they  know  of  under  some  hearthstune  or 
other  favorite  hiding  place  t  There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  demand  of  the  east  for  the 
precious  metals  except  the  industry  they  can  develop  in  its  acquisition,  and  that  industry  is 
susceptible  of  indefinite  development. 

This  passage  is  written  in  the  supposition  that  a  nation  possessing  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  proportion  to  population  could  be  a  nation  of 
hoarders.     This  idea,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous.     There  never  was,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  there  ever  will  be  a  wealthy  nation  of  hoarders.     With  the 
excepti(m  of  a  few  miserly  individuals,  hoarding  is  caused  only  by  the  lack  of 
opportunities  to  invest  profitably ;  the  insecurity  of  titles  to  real  estate,  and  the 
dangers  of  famine  and  war.     Hoarding  is  far  more  frequent  relatively  in  semi- 
barbarous  than  in  civilized  communities;  more  frequent  in  the  country  than  in 
cities.     As  wealth  increases,  as  education  extends,  as  wars  become  rare,  and  as 
the  titles  to  property  become  secure,  the  motives  for  hoarding  cease.     Hoarding 
is  no  doubt  common  now  in  Hindostan  and  China;  but  the  main  demand  there 
for  the  precious  metals  is  not  for  hoarding,  it  is  for  currency.     We  ship  treasure 
to  Asia  because,  on  account  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  labor 
is  cheaper,  and  because  for  that  reason  tea,  cotton,  rice,  silk,  and  many  other 
articles  can  be  produced  cheaper  there  than  here,  and  we  find  it  more  profitable 
to  impoit  than  to  produce  at  home.     But  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  having  far 
less  tmde  and  manufactures  relatively  than  Europeans,  do  not  need  so  mucb 
coin  relatively,  and  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  is  ten-fold  faster  among 
^hem  than  the  increase  of  business ;  so  wages  must  rise,  and  their  products  must 
become  dearer,  and  our  gold  and  silver  will  have  less  relative  value  to  them, 
and  other  of  our  productions  will  have  more  relative  value.     Then  our  interna- 
tional tmde  will  be  more  of  exchange  than  now,  and  less  of  sale.     Asia  will 
always  be  a  sink  of  the  precious  metals  in  so  iar  as  immense  quantities  must  be 
lost,  worn  away  and  used  in  the  arts  amidst  such  vast  multitudes  of  people,  and 
as  the  consumption  is  great  and  the  yield  nothing,  there  must  be  a  steady 
sti'eam  pouring  in;  but  this  stream  after  the  level  of  industry  has  once  been 
reached  will  be  much  smaller  relatively  than  now. 

The  countries  where  labor  is  dearest  must  export  treasure  to  those  where  it  is 
cheaper,  and  the  quantity  of  treasure  that  a  nation  will  swallow  up  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  industry  and  poverty. 

Another  late  writer  says : 

Begarding  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  afloat  as  currency  in  the  varioua  countries  of  tho 
(^ivilized  world  there  are  very  conflicting  opinions,  but  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  circulating  as  coin  in  Great  Britfun,  the  country  in  which  pemaps  the  greatest  economv 
of  the  precious  metals  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  safeguards  is  observed, 
at  £80,000,000,  and  the  population  at  30,000,000,  and  estimating  the  currency  of  India  in 
1857  at  an  equal  amount,  an  estimate  I  venture  to  think  high,  and  the  population  at 
180,000,000,  it  requires  but  very  little  calculation  to  show  that  India  is  capable  of  yet  absorb- 
ing silver  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  in  addition  to  this  amount  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
rency  alone.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  India  is  able  to  support  a  population  many 
millions  more  numerous  than  she  at  present  possesses ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  England  his 
many  means  of  economizing  tho  use  of  coin,  which  in  consequence  of  her  immense  extent  of 
area  will  be  denied  to  India,  if  not  forever,  for  many  years  to  come.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted 
that  there  is  even  a  shadow  of  truth  in  these  estimates,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  possibility,  distant  it  may  bo,  yet  still  a  possibility,  of  the  requirements  of 
India  for  currency  purposes  approaching  the  enormous  sum  of  $500,000,000  in  silver  coin.' 

*  The  Drain  of  Silver  to  tkie  'Loal  «ii^\:ki<&  Qikr«qk.^  Ql\&d^  Vs  "^  <  ^^luu  Leei :  London,  1864. 
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It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  say  how  much  currency  a  nation  may  use.  The 
amount  depends  greatly  upon  its  relative  value.  In  an  age  when  a  day^s  work 
is  worth  10  cents,  only  one-tenth  as  many  dollars  will  be  needed  for  cunency, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  in  an  age  when  a  day's  work  is  worth  a  dollar. 
Wages  in  India  will  not  remain  at  their  present  low  rate,  and  their  rise  will,  in 
itself,  make  a  demand  for  money.  We  may  presume  that  an  addition  of 
$2,000,000,000  to  the  currency  of  Hindostan  would  raise  wages  there  to  the 
level  in  Europe,  and  after  that  importation  of  silver  would  bo  only  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear.  However,  long  before  that  amount  could 
bo  added  to  the  currency  of  India,  the  Hindoos  would  demand  more  European 
goods  than  now,  and  these  would  pay  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  goods  exported 
from  India,  and  the  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  would  gradually  decline.  The 
larger  the  stock  of  money  relatively,  the  higher  the  wages,  and  we  may  expect 
that  when  the  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  is  added  to  the  currency  of  Asia,  the  wages 
then  will  be  as  high  there  as  they  now  are  in  Europe ;  but  before  that  time  the 
wages  may  have  doubled  in  Europe. 

A  Great  Increase  of  Production  Probable. — A  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  both  gold  and  silver  is  probable.  In  California,  Australia,  and 
Siberia,  gold  mining  is  now  conducted  under  many  disadvantages.  In  the  two 
former  wages  and  interest  are  exceptionally  high,  and  in  all  there  is  a  lack  of 
that  thorough  knowledge,  and  of  those  economical  modes  of  working,  which  can 
only  be  adopted  by  a  generation  educated  to  the  business,  and  devoted  to  it  as 
a  life-long  occupation.*  In  Spain  and  Brazil,  which  were  once  very  rich  in 
gold,  and  would  probably  pay  for  hydraulic  washing,  there  must  bo  numerous 
quartz  veins  that  are  now  untouched. 

These  will  be  made  productive.  The  Andes  and  the  Altai  will  be  explored 
with  care,  and  hundreds  of  veins,  as  rich  and  large  as  those  of  Potosi  and  Guana- 
juato, will  be  found.  Machinery  will  be  improved,  so  that  tunnels  or  adits  largo 
enough  for  wagons  can  be  bored  20,  30,  or  40  miles  long  through  high  moun- 
tains, so  as  to  pay  for  purposes  of  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  any  lodes  that 
may  exist  in  the  chain  will  bo  opened  to  a  depth  far  below  anything  now  known 
in  mining.  The  great  lodes  of  the  future  will  not  be  discovered  by  such  acci- 
dents as  those  which  revealed  Potosi,  Cerro  Pasco,  Sombrerete,  Chauarcillo  and 
the  best  mines  of  Catorce.  If  veins  like  those  could  be  found  by  chance,  what 
will  not  the  well-directed  explorations  of  the  future  find!  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  a  largo  tunnel  commenced  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  at  any  point  between  latitude  30°  and  40° 
would,  in  the  course  of  10  miles,  run  through  a  multitude  of  rich  lodes.  Wo 
have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  great  mountains  were  fonned,  numerous 
large  fissures  running  in  some  places  for  hundreds  of  miles  were  filled  with 
auriferous  and  argentiferous  quartz,  and  we  fail  to  find  them,  not  because  they 
are  not  there,  but  because  they  are  covered  with  earth,  and  because  the  clamber- 
ing hunter,  the  benighted  wanderer,  or  the  charcoal  burner  does  not  pull  up  the  bush 
or  does  not  light  the  fire  at  the  right  spot.  A  tunnel  ranning  through  the  Andes 
commencing  near  Lima  or  Santiago  would  reveal  wonders,  and  the  progress 
of  mechanical  industry  is  so  marvellous  that  we  are  justified  in  hoping,  if  not  in 
expecting,  to  see  immense  tunnels  20  or  30  miles  long  cut  through  high  moimtain 
ranges. 

Relative  Value  op  Gold  and  Silver. — It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now 
when  or  how  the  difference  arose  between  the  market  values  of  the  two  metals.t 

*  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  school  of  mines,  is  designed  to  remedy  the  present  wasteful  system  of  mining. 

t  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Ex.  Doc.,  1st  sess.  2dth 
Cong.,  p.  1071)  on  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  says,  under  date  of  December  31, 
1829: 

*'  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  differs  from  that  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
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It  may  be  said  that  they  are  almost  equally  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  money. 
Gold  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish,  but  the 
difference  in  these  respects  is  not  great  enough  to  cause  a  difference  of  50  per 
cent,  in  value  between  them.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  relative 
values  were  ever  proportional  to  the  relative  supplies.  We  have  no  precise 
information  about  supplies  before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  At  that 
time  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  11.4  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  course  of  three 
centuries  previous  to  1800  the  stock  of  the  pi'ecious  metals  in  Christendom  had 
increased  $5,800,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  in  value  and  96  per  cent,  in  weight 
was  silver;  so  that  if  the  value  of  the  two  metals  had  been  proportionate  to  the 
supply,  one  ounce  of  gold  ought  to  have  been  worth  30  of  silver  in  1800.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  production  of  silver  in  the  18th  century,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  was  precisely  the  same  in  1816  as  in  1717 ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vastly  greater  relative  production  of  gold  since  1849,  the  rela- 
tive values  have  scarcely  changed.  We  observe,  too,  that  although  gold  is  very 
scarce  in  India  and  Asia,  it  does  not  bear  so  high  a  price  as  in  £urope.  The 
mere  fact  that  gold  is  worth  15  times  as  much  per  pound  as  silver  makes  a  demand 
for  it,  because  it  is  so  much  more  convenient  for  use. 

Although  the  values  have  not  been  regulated  strictly  by  the  supplies,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  have  been  affected  by  them.  In  consequence  of  a  great  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  during  the  life  of  Julius  Csesar,  an  ounce  fix)m  being  worth 
17  ounces  of  silver  fell  to  be  worth  only  nine  ;•  and  in  the  last  300  years  gold 
has  risen,  relatively,  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  value.t 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  of  Washington  city,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  data 
on  this  interesting  subject.  The  annexed  tabular  statement  has  been  prepared 
by  him  with  great  care,  and  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine : 

Ratios  of  the  market  values  of  gold  to  silver,  in  London^  for  the  70  ifears  from  1760  to  1829, 
inclusive f  and  the  26  years  from  1841  to  1866,  inclusive — m  all^  96  yemrs. 

1760  to  1789  (30  yeara)  ....14.50  to  H 


1790  to  1809  (20  years)  ....14,90  to  1 
1810  to  1819  (10  years)  ....15.50  to  I 
1820tol829(10yenis)  ....15.80  to  I 

1830  to  1840(11  yeare) 

1841  to  1848  (8  years) 15. 83  to  I 


Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  gold  mines  of  Califomtt 

and  Aastralia. 


and  is  liable  to  greater  flnctnations.  Independent  of  these,  there  are  two  reasons  which 
make  gold  bullion  more  valuable  in  relation  to  silver  bullion  than  gold  in  relation  to  silver 
coins.  It  is  more  expensive  to  coin  ten  silver  dollars  than  one  gold  eagle,  which,  if  the 
charge  for  coining  is  the  same  for  both,  makes,  in  proportion,  the  silver  com  more  valnable, 
and  the  unavoidable  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  actual  standard  of  the  most  faitbfnl 
coins,  as  well  as  the  similar  original  difference  of  weight  and  the  diminution  arising  from 
wear,  are  more  sensible  and  g^reater  in  value  in  gold  than  in  silver  coins,  so  that  the  loss  in 
melting  the  current  gold  coins  of  any  country  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  one-half  per  cent." 

*  Chevalier,  page  1 18. 

t  Hant*s  Merchants*  Magazine  for  August,  1863,  contains  the  following  table,  showing  the 
relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  at  yarious  periods  from  1344  to  1863,  as  shown  by  the  prices 
paid  by  the  mint  in  London : 


1344 1  to  12. 475 

1349 1  to  11. 141 

1356 1  to  11.286 

1401 1  to  11.350 

1421 Ito  10.527 

1464 1  to  10.331 

1465 1  to  11.983 

1470 Ito  11.446 

1482 1  to  11.429 

1509 1  to  11.400 

1527 1  to  11.455 

1543 Ito  12.000 

1545 1  to  10.714 

1546 1  to  10. 000 


1547 Ito  11.400 

1549 1  to  11.250 

1552 Ito  11. 186 

1553 1  to  11. 198 

1560 1  to  11.315 

1600 Ito  11.100 

1604 Ito  12. 109 

1626 Ito  13.431 

1666 Ito  14.485 

1717 Ito  15.209 

1816 1  to  15.209 

1849 1  to  15.632 

1852 Ito  15.371 

1863 Ito  15.069 
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Discovery  of  gold  fields  in  California,  1848. 

1849  to  1852  (4  years) 15.60  to  1— transition  period. 

1853  to  1858  (6  years) 15. 34  ton 

1^59  to  1862  (4  years) 15. 34  to  1  I  Since  the  opening  of  California  and  Australian  gold 

1863  to  1864  (2  years) 15. 37  to  1  f  fields,  average  15.38  to  1. 

1865  to  1866  (2  years) 15. 46  to  I J 

Simplest,  and  probably  most  convenient,  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  15  to  1 :  present 
United  States  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  fractional  silver,  14.88  to  1 ;  United  States  mint  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  dollar^  (circulation  limited  because  overvalued.)  16  to  I :  British  mint  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver,  14.28  to  1 :  French  mint  ratio,  gold  to  silver  5-franc  piece,  (circulation  lim- 
ited because  undervalued,)  15.5  to  1 ;  French  mint  ratio,  gold  to  debased  smaller  silver  coin- 
age, 14.38  to  1. 

The  ratios  since  1859  were  deduced  from  the  semi-monthly  quotations  of  the 
price  per  ounce  of  silver  bars  in  London,  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  From  1841  to  1848  the  values 
adopted  were  computed  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  Newmai'ch  in  a  valuable 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  London  Statistical  Society  and  published  in  the 
journal  of  that  society.  From  1760  to  1829,  inclusive,  the  values  were  taken 
from  the  Funding  System  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Elliott,  which  forms  part  of  the  Exec- 
utive Documents  of  the  second  session  of  the  28th  Congress.  For  the  11  years, 
1830  to  1840,  inclusive,  there  is  a  lapse  in  the  information  furnished  j  but  it  is 
deemed  safe  to  assume  the  ratio  for  this  period  as  15.8,  the  ratio  of  the  periods 
just  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  interval. 

It  mil  be  observed  that  with  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  California  and 
Australian  gold  fields  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  fell  from  an  average 
of  15 J  for  the  eight  years  1841-8,  just  prior  to  this  event,  to  an  average  of  15|. 
for  the  14  years  1853-66,  which  followed  the  transition  period  of  four  years 
1849-'52. 

The  ratios  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  coinage  by  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  respectively,  are  herewith  given.  Comparison 
of  the  data  indicates  that  the  simplest  ratio  which  could  safely  be  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  coinage  at  the  mint  is  15  to  1,  a  rate  sensibly  lower  than  the 
market  ratio  for  at  least  60  years,  and  destined,  it  would  seem  from  the  present 
upward  tendency  of  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  market  value  of 
silver,  to  remain  so  for  yeai's  to  come.  The'  silver  coins  are  thus,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  simple  ratio,  overvalued,  which  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  if  made  legal  tender  only  in  payment  of  small  sums,  as  is  at 
present  the  case  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  in  France,  or  in  many  other 
countries,  would  circulate  freely  with  our  present  standard  gold  coin — ^the  latter^ 
of  course,  being  made  legal  tender  in  all  amounts. 

The  importation  of  silver  from  the  silver-producing  countries  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  price  per  ounce  for  bar  silver  in  London  at  various  times  since  1848,. 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 


1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1H51. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Ounces. 


17,337,226 
20, 486, 600 
14,715,247 
16,304,403 
18,848,521 
17,421,714 
16,797,442 
14,868,935 
17,041,761 


Shillings 

per  lb. 

troy.* 


59i 
59} 
60 
61 

m 

6H 
61i 
61i 
61f 


Year. 


1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1866. 


Ounces. 


16, 798, 163 
9,017,458 
11,909,246 
16,624,696 
19,954,001 
20,.828, 538 


Shillinga 

per  lb. 

troy.  * 


61t 

611 

mi 

61A' 
61f 

62 


40 


"  Or,  which  if  the  lame  thing  pence  per  ounce  troy. 
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It  was  expected  about  1853,  when  the  pennanence  of  the  Californian  and 
Australian  gold  mines  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  would  soon  fall  as  much  as  it  had  risen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  this 
expectation  has  not  been  realized.  It  is  impossible  now  to  foresee  or  to  form 
any  confident  opinion  whether  gold  will  fall  in  value,  as  compared  with  silver,  if 
the  present  relative  production  is  maintained.  Chevalier  contended,  in  1857, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  France,  since  1850,  had  been  changing  her 
currency  from  silver  to  gold,  the  latter  metal  would  have  fallen  greatly  in  value; 
and  he  called  France  the  parachute  of  gold.*  From  1850  to  1857  the  French 
mint  coined  $540,000,000  in  gold,  or  an  annual  average  of  nearly  $80,000,000, 
while  for  45  years  previous  to  1848  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  had  been  only 
$4,450,000.  His  argument  would  seem  to  be  that  so  soon  as  a  gold  currency 
had  been  substituted  in  France,  gold  would  fall,  but  since  1857  enough  of  that 
metal  has  been  poured  into  Europe  to  supply  nearly  all  the  nations  with  gold,  * 
and  still  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  in  relative  value. 

There  is  such  an  immense  demand  for  ornaments  and  table-ware  made  of  the 
precious  metals,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  bo  supplied.  We 
must  expect,  too,  that  at  no  distant  time  Asial  will  use  gold  extensively  for  cur- 
rency, and  in  fact  it  has  ah*eady  commenced  to  do  so.  We  consider  it  entirely 
useless  to  endeavor  to  predict  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  future. 
The  financial  and  commercial  liistory  of  the  world  during  the  last  ten  years 
does  not  establish  Chevalier's  idea  that  gold  as  related  to  silver  will  soon  com- 
mence to  fall  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  its  production.  According  to  his 
theory  the  fall  should  have  commenced  already.  In  10  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  wrote  $1,200,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  Christen- 
dom, more  than  enough,  if  his  estimates  were  connect,  to  overstock  the  market 
But  the  market  is  not  overstocked,  as  we  know  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  price  is  not 
materially  changed.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  market  would  soon  be 
overstocked  in  Christendom  if  there  were  no  outlet.  Gold,  except  for  purposes  of 
small  change,  in  sums  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half,  is  far  more  convenient 
than  silver,  and  is  preferred  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  coin  ;  and  that  preference 
will  extepd  to  Hindostan  and  China  so  soon  as  we  have  no  more  silver  to  spare. 
We  have  now  an  excess  of  silver  dr  we  would  not  ship  so  much  away,  and  so 
soon  as  we  have  no  longer  an  excess,  the  European  and  American  merchants  in 
Asia  will  tell  their  customers  that  they  must  take  gold  in  payment  The  more 
intelligent  Chinese  see  the  great  advantages  of  a  currency  ot  gold  coin  over  a 
bartering  for  silver  bars,  so  the  more  precious  metal  has  already  come  into  con- 
siderable use,  and  those  Asiatics  who  have  done  business  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia will  help  to  make  the  change.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  the  gold 
must  be  confined  to  Europe  and  America  while  Asia  should  continue  her  denoand 
for  silver,  then  a  great  fall  in  the  relative  price  of  gold  within  a  brief  period 
would  have  to  be  admitted  ;  but  that  proof  cannot  be  fiunished.  Some  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  within 
the  last  ten  years,  but  they  are  too  slight  to  furnish  a  basis  for  conclusions  of 
any  importance. 

The  coinage  of  all  the  nations  fixes  the  comparative  prices  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  change  can  occur  without  overcoming  obstacles  which  did  not  exist  200 
years  ago.  Throughout  Christendom  the  governments  and  the  merchants  say 
that  one  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  worth  15  of  silver  j  and  to  prevent  any  question 
about  the  precise  relation,  coins  of  both  metals  are  in  universal  use  with  a  con- 
ventional value.  The  value  is  conventional  to  a  great  degree ;  we  know  that 
it  does  not  bear  any  precise  proportion  to  the  supply.  If  the  value  is  now  con- 
ventional why  should  not  the  conventionality  stand  ?  A  change  in  such  a  mat- 
ter necessarily  implies  loss  and  inconvenience.     The  present  relative  prices  of 

*  Cheyalior,  pp.  59, 73. 
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the  two  metals  are  very  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  commerce.  We  can  pay 
large  sums  in  gold  without  overloading  a  man;  we  can  pay  small  sums  in  sil- 
ver with  coin  not  too  small  to  be  handled  or  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  have  all  our  coin  of  equal  value  per  pound,  for  then  large 
sums  would  be  burdens,  or  small  coii\  would  be  too  small  for  our  fingers.  In 
fact  two  metals  are  hardly  enough  and  so  copper  and  brass  have  been  used  for 
coinage  by  most  civilized  nations,  in  addition  to  the  precious  metals.  Chevalier* 
Sfiys,  '*Nobody  can  say  that  some  day  silver  may  not  also  undergo  a  great  fall, 
brought  about  by  a  production  which  should  be  distinguished  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  Of  being  much  greater  in  comparison  with  the  employ- 
ments to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  and  of  being  produced  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  that  is  at  less  cost  per  kilogramme  for  the  metal 
obtained.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  if  the  United  States 
annexed  Mexico  and  penetrated  further  into  the  regions  of  Central  America, 
this  event  would  not  be  of  tardy  accomplishment  under  the  auspices  of  a  race 
8o  industrious  and  so  enterprising  as  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

How  Individuals  are  Enriched  by  Mining. — The  first  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  in  rich  mines  is  that  it  enriches  the  individual 
engaged  in  mining,  or  at  least  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  enrich  himself.  A 
large  proportion  of  mankind  are  so  stupid,  so  imprudent,  so  wasteful,  or  so 
indifferent  to  the  value  of  money,  that  they  cannot  make  money  when  they 
have  the  best  of  chances,  or  keep  it  after  they  get  it.  The  wages  of  miners  are 
higher  tban  those  of  other  laborers,  and  when  the  mines  are  very  rich  the  pro- 
prietors become  possessed  of  immense  sums.  In  the  mining  districts  nearly 
every  man  when  he  goes  out  walking  over  the  hills  keeps  a  lookout  for  "  indica- 
tions," in  hope  of  finding  some  vein  that  may  make  him  a  millionaire. 

The  f)oore6t  white  laborer  in  California  working  by  the  month  gets  a  dollar  a 
day  besides  board,  and  as  the  French  or  German  laborer  in  Europe  receives  less 
than  50  cents  a  day,  the  Califomian  can,  with  his  earnings,  hire  two  Europeans 
to  work  for  him,  or  he  can  purchase  as  much  as  two  can  produce,  or  he  can 
afford  to  consume  as  much  as  two  European  laborers  do.  He  wants  their  mer- 
chandise and  they  want  his  gold ;  so  he  exchanges  one  of  his  days'  work  for 
two  of  theirs.  In  this  way  he  may  live  rich,  even  if  on  account  of  his  extrav- 
agant habit«  he  does  not  die  rich.  But  the  disproportion  between  wages  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Europe  is  still  greater  in  other  occupations.  The  average  pay  of 
laborers  and  the  average  profits  of  business  men  in  California  are  from  three  to 
five  as  great  as  in  continental  Europe  for  labor  or  business  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  difference  represents  a  ten-fold  profit.  If  it  costs  75  cents  per  day  to 
live,  the  man  who  gets  one  dollar  per  day  can  lay  by  capital  twice  as  fast  as 
the  man  who  makes  only  87j  cents.  If  the  laborer  of  Califoniia  had  lived 
during  the  last  17  years  with  as  little  unnecessary  expenditure  as  the  laborer  of 
Germany,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  man  among  the  old  residents  without  his 
thousands. 

How  Nations  are  Enriched  by  Mining. — The  second  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  is  to  enrich  the  nation  which  possesses  the  mines, 
or  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  enrich  itself.  Nearly  all  mining  districts  are 
poor,  although  they  consume  luxuries  which  can  elsewhere  be  afforded  only  by 
the  wealthiest.  The  finest  silks  and  the  most  costly  wines  went  to  Virginia 
City  during  the  great  bonanza  in  1862,  and  similar  extravagance  had  been  wit- 
nessed before  at  Potosi,  Cerro  Pasco,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas.  The  owner 
of  a  rich  mine  cannot  dig  out  the  pure,  precious  metal  with  a  shovel  unassisted  ; 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  laborers,  and  his  money  runs  all  through  the 
community  and  stimulates  every  branch  of  industry.  The  whole  nation  feels 
rich,  and  it  purchases  for  one  day's  work  the  productions  on  which  other  nations 

*  Pago  142.  Sec  also  Choyalicr's  Political  Economy,  section  III,  chapter  I  and  U. 
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have  spent  two  day's.     The  gold  and  silver  are  sent  abroad  to  purchase  those 
things  which  can  be  made  cheaper  abroad  where  labor  has  not  felt  the  stimnlns. 

How  THE  Precious  Metals  Fall  in  Value. — ^The  third  effect  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  large  quantities  is  that  the  prices  of  other 
articles  generally  are  effected.  We  want  gold  and  silver  for  coin  and  for  use  in 
the  arts,  and  the  smaller  the  supply  relatively  to  the  demand  the  higher  the 
value.  The  experience  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  times  has  proved  this 
principle.  After  Alexander  conquered  Persia,  and  enriched  Greece  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  three  times  as  much  silver  was  required  to  pay  for  a  day's  work  as 
before;  and  now  it  requires  in  average  years  six  ounces  of  silver  to  purchase 
as  much  wheat  in  Europe  as  could  be  bought  in  1490  for  one  ounce.*  The  cause 
of  the  change  is  the  great  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  while  there  is 
no  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat.  The  result  of  the  great  yield  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  the  16th  century  was  that  between  1550  and 
1600  wheat  trebled  in  price.  The  production  of  the  16th  century  was  about 
$690,000,000,  whereas,  the  production  of  $4,000,000,000  in  the  ISth  century 
added  only  50  per  cent,  to  the  price  which  wheat  bore  in  1600,  but  more  than 
200  per  cent  qf  the  price  which  it  bore  in  1500. 

When  we  compare  ancient  with  modem  times  w^e  see  that  the  rise  in  prices 
was  very  much  greater  relatively  in  Rome  after  she  became  mistress  of  the  world 
than  it  has  been  in  modem  Europe  since  the  mines  of  America,  Australia  and 
Russia  have  yielded  their  treasures.  The  difference  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  laborers  in  the  Roman  Empire  were  slaves^  and  the 
number  of  those  who  used  money  and  could  possess  plate  was  comparatively 
small,  and  civilization  was  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

The  decrease  of  prices  w^as  less  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  17th  than  in  the  16th,  and  less  in  the  18th  than  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, because  business  has  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity  in  late  times 
than  before.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  intelligent  agriculture  have  grown 
w^onderfully.  Many  branches  of  trade  conducted  mainly  by  barter  several  cen- 
turies ago  are  now  managed  exclusively  with  money.  The  laborers  are  all  free, 
and  each  needs  a  stock  of  coin  with  which  to  make  purchases  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  use  of  silver  table  ware  and  of  gold  ornaments  is  very  extensive,  and  large 
quantities  of  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  vaiious  kinds  of  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  steam  in  mills,  boats  and  cars  has  doubled  the  productive  capacity 
of  mankind,  and  far  more  than  doubled  the  demand  for  money.  The  speed  and 
cheap  communication  between  all  countries  has  added  vastly  to  the  general 
wealth,  and  has  increased  the  demand  for  the  representatives  of  wealth.  The 
remotest  parts  of  the  world  are  now  brought  to  our  doors,  and  China  and  Hin- 
dostan  open  their  laps  to  receive  our  gold  and  silver  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
in  value  by  becoming  too  abundant  in  our  hands.  One  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  spread  of  civilization  is  the  relative  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  we  see  that  a  net  increase  of  $500,000,000,  or  an  addition 
of  250  per  cent,  to  the  stock  in  the  16th  century,  trebled  prices  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, while  a  net  increase  of  $5,300,000,000,  or  900  per  c^nt.,  since  the  year 
1600,  has  not  trebled  prices  in  the  last  250  years. 

Influence  of  Increased  Productions  on  National  Debts. — But  what- 
ever may  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  metals,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  price  of 'the  two  as  compared  with  other  products 
of  human  labor  must  fall.  They  are  now  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  is 
the  demand  for  them,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  inci*ea£e  they  would  soon  have 
to  begin  to  fall  perceptibly.  But  the  production  will  become  much  greater  than 
it  is.  The  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made  both  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  within  the  last  20  years  are  applied  to  only  a  few  mines  ^  and  the  reward 

*ClievaUer,  p.  18.    Jacobs,  Vol.  U.,  pp.  71,  113,  216. 
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for  those  who  introduce  them  into  other  parts  of  the  world  are  so  large  and  so 
certain  that  the  intioduction  cannot  be  delayed  to  any  remote  period.  If  all  the 
argentiferous  lodes  of  Mexico,  Pern  and  Bolivia,  known  to  be  rich,  were  worked 
with  the  machinery  used  at  Washoe,  their  yield  would  really  flood  the  world. 
The  placers  of  Brazil,  exhausted  for  the  slow  processes  known  a  century  ago,  will 
yield  treasure  greater  than  they  ever  produced  before.  The  hydraulic  process 
is  needed  in  Siberia,  and  in  Africa,  and  in  many  placers  as  worked  out. 

It  may  do  very  well  in  European  monarchies,  where  it  is  considered  a  wise 
policy,  to  preserve  wealth  in  those  families  which  have  it  notv ;  but  in  the  United 
States  our  customs  and  our  laws  favor  the  individual  rather  than  the  family.  We 
have  no  nobility,  no  princely  salaries  for  officials,  no  hereditary  titles,  no  social 
reverence  for  blood,  no  primogeniture,  no  law  of  entail,  no  hampering  of  the 
sale  of  real  estate,  no  restrictions  of  education  to  the  wealthy,  no  exclusive  gov- 
ernmental favor  for  the  rich.  We  ai"e  accustomed  to  see  the  rich  become  poor, 
and  the  poor  become  rich ;  and  we  are  proud  of  our  country  because  here  the 
career  is  open  to  talent,  while  in  Europe  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  open  only 
to  hereditary  wealth.  Most  of  the  rich  men  of  Europe  are  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  rich  men ;  in  the  United  States  the  rich  men  are  mostly  the  sons  and 
almost  invariably  the  grand-sons  of  poor  men.  We  are  then  not  frightened  to 
think  that  those  families  which  hold  largfe  sums  in  government  and  other  bonds 
should  be  poorer  in  half  a  century  than  they  now  are  or  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  New  deposits  of  silver  will  be  found,  and  the  innumerable  rich  lodes  in 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  not  yet  opened,  will  be  worked  with  profit. 
The  mining  processes  are  now  being  studied  by  numerous  learned  and  able  men, 
and  improvement  after  improvement  will  be  made  in  the  modes  of  reduction. 

The  inevitable  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  will  be  a  benefit  to 
mankind  generally.  It  will  reduce  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  the  debts  of 
nations.  The  dollar  of  debt  which  represents  the  day's  work  of  a  common 
laborer,  will,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  represent  only  four-fifths,  perhaps 
only  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work.  Thus,  national  debts  now  existing  will  be 
reduced  20  or  33  per  cent. — the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal.  The  decrease, 
however,  will  be  so  slow  that  it  will  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  one  person ;  so  the 
general  public  will  be  benefitted  while  individuals  will  lose  little. 

Chevalier  thinks  that  government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep  the 
relative  value  of  a  dollar  at  the  present  standard  j  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  good  reason  for  such  a  policy. 

The  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  national, 
State,  county,  city,  and  railroad  debts  is  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000,  and  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  that  debt  by  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  will  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  Chevalier  assumes  that 
gold  will  fall,  and  he  urges  France  to  make  silver  the  only  legal  tender,  so  that 
loss  to  the  bondholders  and  the  gain  to  the  government  may  be  as  little  as 
possible.  He  says,  "if  both  metals  remain  legal  tender,  as  they  then  were  in 
France,  debtors  will  pay  in  whichever  proves  to  be  the  least  in  value."  While 
a  change  from  the  present  policy  in  this  countiy  and  in  England,  France  and 
many  other  countries  would  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  it  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  under  certain  contingencies,  whether  our  goveniment, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  diflerent  stand  point,  should  not  make  both  metals 
legal  tender,  so  that  the  government  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  change  in 
relative  value. 
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FOREIGN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES, 

LOWER   CALIFORNIA.* 

• 

Geographical  and  Physical  Features. — ^The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  extends 
from  the  23cl  to  near  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude,  about  775  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and 
varies  in  width  from  about  35  miles  in  its  narrowest  part  to  more  than  twice  that  where  it  is 
widest.  Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Colorado  river,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  has  a  coast  line  greater  in  proportion  than  almost  any  tract  of 
similar  area  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all ;  owing  to  its  extremely  irregular  outline,  this 
coast  is  almost  a  succession  of  bays,  harbors,  and  roadsteads,  furnishing  convenient  depots 
for  the  numerous  whalers  who  resort  here. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  a  maas  of  mgged 
mountains,  dry.  barren,  and  desolate.  This  is  by  no  means  tne  case :  there  are  moontaint, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  dry  and  desolate  enough ;  but  it  has  many  redeeming 
features,  and  wherever  water  exists  its  fertility  is  astonishing.  That  portion  lying  souUi  of 
La  Paz  is  by  far  the  roughest,  has  the  highest  and  most  rugged  mountains,  the  deepest  val- 
leys, and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  picturesque.  The  San  Lazaro  chain  starts  as  low  hiUs 
near  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  running  north  and  northeast,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  San 
Lazaro,  perhaps  5,000  feet  high,  falls  near  Triunfo  to  not  much  more  than  1,000  feet,  and 
continuing  northeast  again,  rises  in  the  high  and  frowniDgmasses  of  the  Cacacbilas,  making 
a  most  imposing  background  to  the  beautiful  town  of  La  Paz,  as  seen  from  the  bay.  SmaU 
spurs  run  out  from  the  San  Lazaro  chain  down  to  the  west  coast,  while  eastward  spurs  and 
nearly  parallel  chains  fill  in  the  whole  area  to  the  eastern  coast.  Beautiful  valleys  nestle 
among  these  mountains.  The  valley  of  San  Jo86  del  Cabo  runs  northward,  east  of  the  high 
mountains,  about  20  miles  in  length,  much  of  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  with 
much  more  that  could  be  easily  rendered  arable  at  trifling  expense.  Other  valleys,  smaller 
in  size  but  similar  in  most  respects,  occur,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  even  on  the  summit 
of  the  high  spur  known  as  the  Sierra  de  la  Victoria  is  said  to  be  a  long  chain  of  little  val- 
leys with  the  richest  soil,  finest  of  grass,  a  superabundance  of  clear,  sweet  mountain  water, 
and  bordered  by  groves  and  forests  of  oaks  and  pines.  North  of  this  granite  mass,  and 
extending  with  some  trifling  breaks  to  Sta.  Gertrudi's  or  San  Borja,  lies  a  belt  of  table  moon- 
taias  of  sandstones.  These  almost  everywhere  commence  on  the  west  coast  as  broad  plains, 
rising  towards  the  northeast  so  gradually  that,  were  it  not  for  their  being  cut  by  innumerable 
canons  which  show  their  steadily  increasing  height,  one  might  still  believe  himself  to  be  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  ocean. 

The  regular  elevation  of  the  tables  continues  to  within  a  fow  miles  of  the  gulf,  where  a 
sudden  descent  cuts  them  off  with  a  face  so  precipitous  that,  except  in  a  very  feinr  places,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  pass  by  which  to  reach  the  coast.  Seen  from  the  west  side,  the  moun- 
tains look  like  a  sea  of  flat  tables,  barren  and  covered  with  loose  stones ;  while  from  the 
eastern  face  they  are  steep,  rugged,  and  so  serrated  as  to  lose  entirely  their  tabular  form.   On 

*  Exploration  of  Lower  Cauforxia.— An  important  and  intorcstincr  seientifie  reconnoissancc  of  the 
peaiusula  of  Lower  California  wa8  made  last  year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  BroTrne,  who  organ- 
ized a  party  in  San  Francisco,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Gabb,  of  tho  State  Gcolo^cal  Survey ;  Ih*.  F. 
Von  Lohr,  of  tho  School  of  Mines  of  Freiberc',  and  n  corps  of  assistants.  The  results  of  tho  expeditioii 
have  not  vet  l)een  published.  Mr.  Browne  and  his  party  lauded  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  from  which  point  they 
procee<leu  by  the  coast  ti*ail  to  San  Jos6  del  Cabo ;  thence  through  tho  valley  of  the  same  name  to  thie 
mining  district  of  Triunfo,  near  the  town  of  San  Antonio.  Here  tliey  spent  several  days  examining  th6 
mines ;  after  which  they  visited  La  Paz  and  Pichilnigue,  on  the  Gulf  of  CalUbmio.  At  iJia  Paa  they  had  an 
interview  with  Governor  Pedrin  on  the  sul^ect  of  tho  i)roix)8ed  colonization  of  tho  Territory  by  Americani. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  people  on  that  subject  seemed  to  bo  favorable ;  but  no  enconragemeot  was  given 
to  the  project  by  tho  oflQcers  of  tho  Mexican  government  then  in  power.  Judge  Galvan,  who  has  sinco 
become  governor  of  Lower  Califoraia,  is  not  considered  inimical  to  American  occupation;  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  lie  will  use  his  influence  to  promote  tho  settlement  and  development  of  the  Territory,  sboultl  he  be 
permitted  lo  remain  in  power,  which  is  questionable.    On  returning  to  Triunfo,  Mr.  Browne  and  his  party 

1)ixx;iired  an  outfit  of  pack-mules  and  saddle-animals,  and  crossed  the  peninsula  to  the  bay  of  Todoe  Santos, 
b'rom  that  iioint  they  nmdo  a  dreary  journey  up  the  coast  to  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  Water  is  scarce  along 
the  trail,  and  tho  country  presents  but  few  attractions,  having  an  almost  miintorruptcd  desert  of  sand  m 
rocky  masses,  sparsely  covered  with  cactus  and  thorny  shrubs.  At  Salado,  an  isolated  water-hole,  seven 
miles  from  Magdalena,  the  partv  encamped  to  recruit  their  animals.  Several  days  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  neighboring  shores  of  Magdalena,  but  no  water  was  found  nearer  than  Salado,  and  the  whole  coojitry 
scemetito  be  without  resources.  Two  whale-ships  lay  at  anchor,  from  which  Mr.  Browne  proou*^  a  boat 
niiil  crew  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  bay.  Dividing  his  party,  he  started  the  main  branch  of  the  expe- 
dition across  to  Lorcto,  and  thence,  as  experience  and  the  object  of  the  reconnoissanco  might  suggest,  north- 
wnr(l  throngh  tho  peninsula  to  San  Diego.  Having  made  a  careful  examination  of  tho  hay  of  Magdalena 
and  its  shores,  and  gathered  material  for  an  interesting  rejwrt,  Mr.  Browne  crossed  the  peninsula  again,  via 
San  Hilario,  to  La  Paz,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  revisiting  Pichilnigue  and  the  Triunfo.  Retaming 
thence  to  Cnpo  St.  Lucas,  he  crossed  tho  gulf  to  Mazatlan,  and  from  that  point  obtained  passage  in  the  gov- 
ernment 8t<?amer  Suawnee  to  San  Francisco.  His  forthcoming  official  report  on  the  mineral  reecmroes  of  the 
States  and  Territories  West  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  contains  a  verv  interesting  and  valuable  oontrilMHioik 
on  the  geology  of  the  country,  from  tho  pen  of  Mr.  Gabb.  who,  with  his  party,  crossed  the  peninsula  ten 
times,  making  the  entire  trip  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  San  Diego  on  mule-back.  As  this  is  the  fim  and  only 
scientific  reconnoissance  ever  made  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  the  acooant  fhan  Mr.  Gabb  will  be 
loiuid  of  great  interest  and  value.    (Amerioan  Journal  of  Mining.) 
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this  sido,  and  adjoiniog  tho  coast,  are  some  good  little  valleys ;  south  of  Loreto,  for  per- 
haps 20  miles,  is  a  tract  of  level  land  bordering  the  coast,  and  oflen  a  couple  of  miles  wide, 
most  of  it  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  Further  north,  at  San  Bruno,  at  San  Juan,  and  again 
south  of  Moleje,  are  brcyid  valleys  formin|^  bays  in  the  hills,  from  three  to  ten  square  leagues 
in  area,  and  all  excellent  land,  only  requiring  water  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  to  render 
them  valuable.  On  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Pacific  is  a  plain  from  near  Tocbs  Santos  to 
the  month  of  the  arroyo  of  Purissima,  about  J 50  to  200  miles  in  length,  and  with  an  average 
width  of  perhaps  JO  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  covered  with  good  fertile  soil,  but 
without  water.  In  the  various  canons  which  cut  the  mesa  lands,  embouching  on  this  plain, 
are  little  valleys  of  from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  extent,  usually  well  watered, 
and  some  of  them  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Further  north,  between  the  bays  of  Balle- 
nas  and  San  Sebastian,  the  plains  exist  again,  merging  into  mesas  on  the  east,  but  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  range  or  granite  mountains  parallel  with  the  coast,  known  as  the  Sta. . 
Clara  range.  'Still  further  north,  these  plains  continue  with  occasional  interruptions  to  Rosa- 
rita,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  the  rolling  mountain  masses  reaching  the  west  coast  These 
norihem  plains  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  deserts,  though  a  portion  could  perhaps  be 
reclaimed. 

Near  Moleje  the  eastern  side  of  the  rang^  undergoes  a  change.  The  abrupt  eastern  face 
falls  to  some  extent  and  retreats  from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  roll- 
*ing  hills  or  barren  transverse.ridges  almost  to  Sta.  Gertrudi's.  In  this  space  is  the  high  vol- 
canic mass  of  Las  Virgines,  nearly  4,000  feet  high,  and  running  westward  from  it  to  near 
San  Iguacio  is  a  succession  of  irregular  peaks  and  ridges  of  volcanic  origin. 

By  the  time  the  traveller  has  gone  a  day's  joumev  north  of  Sta.  Qertrudi's  hn  will  observe 
a  change  coming  in  the  form  of  the  moimtains.  The  heavy  sandstone  beds  that  formed  the 
mesas  l>egin  to  thin  out,  only  croppin|2^  some  of  the  higher  hills,  the  others  being  peaks, 
ridges,  and  spurs  of  granite  with  the  irregularity  of  outline  which  usually  characterizes  that 
rock.  This  transitiouary  state  continues  for  the  next  hundred  miles,  to  San  Boija,  beyond 
which  the  range  on  the  east  side  splits,  sending  off  a  branch  of  low  hills  to  the  northwest, 
the  main  chain  continuing  along  the  east  coast.  This  latter  chain  continues,  high,  rough, 
and  forbiddin?,  to  Santa  Maria,  beyond  which  it  extends  as  a  low  range  of  lava-capped 
granite  hills  of  constantly  diminishing  altitude,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  desert  of  the  north- 
east. In  the  mean  time,  the  spur  which  started  from  San  Borjaas  a  chain  of  partially  isolated 
hills  becomes  more  marked  near  the  coast,  and  after  passing  San  Andres  it  assumes  very 
respectable  proportions,  growing  larger  and  higher,  entirely  occupying  half  the  width  of  the 
peninsula  and  connecting  with  the  coast  ranges  of  Upper  California.  East  of  this,  and  north 
of  Santa  Maria,  the  country  is  represented  to  be  mostly  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  fertile 
spots.  Scattered  through  the  western  foot-hills,  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  range  bordering 
toe  Pacific,  are  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  which  will  be  mentioned  more  in  detau 
further  on. 

The  water-courses  of  the  country  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  separate  mention.  Of  rivers, 
properly  speaking,  there  are  none.  The  largest  streams  are  but  a  few  feet  in  width,  except 
some  few  iu  the  extreme  northern  portion,  adjoining  Upper  California.  In  the  valley  of  San 
Jos^  del  Cubo  is  a  little  rivulet,  fed  by  the  springs  in  tne  granite  ranges,  and  furnishing  an 
abundant  and  steady  supply  cf  water  for  irrigating  purjjoses.  A  smaller  but  equally  steady 
stream  is  found  at  Todos  Santos,  and  is  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.  Similar  permanent  streams  exist  at  Coniondo,  Purissima,  San  Ignacio,  and  else- 
where, and  by  supplying  moisture  to  the  soil,  enable  these  places  to  support  a  comparatively 
^ense  population.  These  streams  invariably  sink  on  reaching  the  plains,  and  are  lost  to  the 
surface,  though  the  water  could  be  regained  by  shallow  wells  or  carried  on  the  surface  by 
ditches,  thereby  much  increasing  their  usefulness.  This  latter  plan  was  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  missionaries  in  several  instances,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  at  the  deserted 
mission  of  Guadalupe,  whore  the  water  of  San  Jos6  creek  was  secured  above  tho  sink  and 
carried  several  miles  in  a  ditch  or  canal,  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  At  Rosarie, 
San  Ramon,  Guadalupe,  and  Fia  Juuna  are  streams,  one  or  two  of  which  would  be  called 
rivers  iu  Upper  California ;  that  at  San  Ramon  and  the  Rio  Fia  Juana  carrying  as  much  water 
as  Los  Angeles  river,  if  not  mure.  Besides  the  above  there  are  many  smaller  streams,  flow- 
ing perennially  in  the  canons,  along  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  courses,  which  I  have  not 
deemed  wofthy  of  special  mention. 

Adjoining  or  lying  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  are  numerous  islands,  seyeral  of  which 
are  from  20  to  50  miles  in  length.  In  the  gulf  the  largest  is  that  of  the  Angel* de  la  Guarda, 
or* the  Guardian  Angel,  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  very  rocky  and  desolate.  Further 
south,  below  Lorcto,  is  the  long,  narrow  island,  noted  for  its  salt,  called  Carmin  island. 
Still  further  south,  near  La  Paz,  are  the  three  islands  known  as  San  Josef,  Espiritu  Santo, 
and  Cerralbo.  On  the  west  coast  we  have,  among  many  others,  the  large  island  of  Margarita, 
forming  one  side  of  Magdalena  bay  ;  and  lying  off  the  coast,  opposite  the  bay  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, is  the  large  island  of  Cerros,  or  Cedros,  claimed  to  be  rich  in  copper,  and  famed  for  its 
'wild  goats.  Most  of  the.se  islands  are  very  rough  and  inhospitable,  and  entirely  unsuited 
for  either  farming  or  grazing  purposes. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  whole  coast  line  m'lsht  be  said  to  be  nearly  a  succession  of  har- 
bors.   Most  of  these  are,  of  course,  small,  shallow,  partially  exposed,  or  have  some  other 
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•drawbacks,  bnt  sereral  will  compare  well  with  any  other  ports  on  the  west  coast.  Perhaps 
the  finest  is  the  bay  of  Mafifdalena.  This  bay,  in  the  neignborhood  of  100  miles  from  Cape 
San  Lucas  on  the  Pacific  Bide,  is  about  50  miles  in  length  and,  in  places,  several  miles  wiae. 
It  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  two  entrances,  one  at  each  end  •f  Margarita  islimd,  and 
is  well  protected  to  the  seaward  by  the  same  island.  Its  importance  as  a  naval  station  for 
our  vessels  cannot  be  overrated,  and  if  our  government  does  not  secure  it  for  this  purpose, 
some  European  nation  will  be  very  apt  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  it  so  soon  as  its  value 


Nearly  opposite  to  Magdalena  ba^  is  the  harbor  of  La  Paz,  a  fine  bay,  well  protected  from 
all  winds,  except  the  fearful  humcanes  or  "  temporales  "  which  blow*  in  the  mouths  of  Sep- 
•tember  and  October,  and  come  from  such  a  quarter  as  to  blow  directly  up  the  bay.  Eight  or 
nine  miles  down  the  bav  from  the  town  is  a  sheltered  nook,  caUed  Pichiliuguc,  used  by  the 
United  States  war  vessel  on  this  station  as  a  coaling  station.  Here  vessels  are  safely  protected 
on  all  sides.  Half  way  up  the  west  coast  are  two  large  bays — Ballenas,  opening  towards  the 
southwest,  and  San  Sebastian  Viscaino,  opening  towaras  the  northwest.  Into  the  lormer  emp- 
ties the  San  Ignacio  lagoon,  and  into  the  latter  Scammon*s  lagoon.  These  lagoons  are  two 
land-locked  bays,  with  comparatively  narrow  entrances,  and  much  frequented  by  whalers* 
'They  are  said  to  have  many  shoals,  though  the  channels  are  sufficiently  deep  for  large  ves- 
sels. It  would  be  useless,  in  the  present  connection,  to  mention  in  detail  the  numoerless 
other  ports  on  the  two  coasts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  many  used  by  the  regular 
coasting  trade,  such  as  the  Puerto  Escondido,  the  harbors  of  Loreto,  Moeje,  Sta.  Maria,  Sta. 
Domingo,  f\ndmany  others. 

There  is  still  another  item  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  under  this  head.  Several  railroad 
routes  across  northern  Mexico  nave  been  canvassed.  Most  of  these  have  been  spoken  of  as 
having  their  western  terminus  from  Mazatlan  northward.  Should  such  an  enterprise  ever  be 
carried  to  a  successful  termination,  a  short  cut  across  the  peninsula  would  be  of  value  to 
shorten  the  distance  around  the  cape.  Several  possible  routes  exist,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  would  be  required  to  pass  through  Purissima  or  San  Ignacio.  From  the  port  of 
San  Bruno,  or  the  neighboring  one  of  San  Juan,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  low  pass  to  the 
head  of  the  Purissima  arroyo.  I  did  not  visit  this  ;  but  if  a  road  could  be  l^d  into  the  head 
of  the  Purissima  arroyo  it  could  then  reach  the  west  coast  at,  say  the  port  of  Saa  Juanico, 
without  further  engineering  difficulties.  From  the  port  of  Santa  Inez  or  San  Marcos,  above 
Moleje,  an  easy  route  exists  up  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Aguida  to  the  base  of  the  main  chain. 
Here  a  mountain,  about  600  feet  above  the  valley,  lias  to  be  surmounted  or  tunnelled  to  reach 
the  arroyo  of  San  Ignacio.    Another  way  tp  reach  San  lo^nacio  is  perhaps  easier,  how3ver. 

From  the  port  of  Sta.  Maria,  north  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgins,  there  is  no  obstruction, 
following  the  arrdyo  of  Sta.  Maria  until  we  reach  the  pass  of  the  Inferno.  Here  a  tunnel  of 
about  a  mile  in  length  would  carry  the  road  to  t^e  mesa  abuve  San  Ignacio,  having  a  trentle 

frade  to  the  San  Ignacio  lagoon.  The  easiest  route,  however,  is  from  the  port  of  San  Luis 
y  way  of  the  arroyo  of  Cafaumjuit,  past  the  old  mission  of  that  name,  to  the  mesa  of  Sta. 
Ana,  along  this  mesa  to  the  valley  of  San  Andres,  and  down  this  valley  and  the  arroyo  of 
San  Andres  to  the  coast.  Along  the  whole  line  there  will  be  no  tunnelling  required  ;  nature 
has  already  made  the  deep  cuts,  and  there  is  not  a  stream  to  cross.  An  almost  continuous 
plain  extends  from  coast  to  coast,  without  a  greater  rise  anywhere  than  30  feet. 

Gkology. — The  three  geographical  divisions  into  which  I  have  separated  the  peninsula 
are  dependent  for  their  peculiar  features  on  their  geological  structure.  The  rough  mountains 
of  the  south  are  almost  wholly  granitic,  the  table  lands  of  the  middle  are  made  up  of  nearly 
horizontal  sandstones  and  volcanic  rocks,  while  the  more  northern  portions  combine  the 
ragged  and  irregularly-disposed  ridges  of  the  south  with  occasional  flat-topped  mountains, 
capped  by  rofks  of  sedimentary  or  eruptive  origin. 

All  of  the  higher  ridges  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Territory  are  made  up  of  granites 
and  sienites,  and  formed,  during  the  deposition  of  the  heavy  bedded  mesa  sandstones,  an 
island  of  considerable  height  and  very  irregular  outline.  The  structure  of  these  mountains 
is  so  simple  that  a  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  until  within  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  mining  town  of  San  Antonio  that  any  change  in  the  geology  occurs.  Here 
mica  slate  is  encountered  for  the  first  time,  and  forms  a  belt  several  miles  wide,  and  running 
from  Todos  Santos,  on  the  southwest,  past  San  Antonio  and  Triunfo,  northeast.  It  prob- 
ably extends  ihto  the  Cacachilas  range,  and  forms  there,  as  at  the  other  mining  districts, 
the  country  rock  of  the  metalliferous  veins.  Beyond  the  mica  slate  again,  on  the  road 
between  Triunfo  and  La  Paz,  granite  is  encountered,  making  the  face  of  the  range  and 
extending  to  near  the  latter  town. 

In  all  of  the  valleys  scattered  through  these  mountains,  and  in  some  of  the  lone  hills  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  are  sedimentary  formations  of  a  comparatively  late  geological 
age.  At  Santiago  I  was  informed  that  three  miles  northeast  of  that  place  is  a  locally  w-here. 
large  fossil  oysters  occur  in  ^reat  abundance,  and  that  they  are  collected  and  burnt  for  lime. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  regretted  ever 
since.  A  short  distance  further  northeast,  near  the  coast,  at  a  rancho  called  Los  Martyres, 
is  a  high  hill  of  sandstones,  without  fossils,  dipping  to  the  westward  at  an  angle  of  about 
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15°.  From  its  general  appearance  it  is,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  age  as  the  sandstones 
which  make  np  the  mesas  above  La  Paz.  In  none  of  these  sandstones  have  I  ever  succeeded 
in  finding  fossils  by  which  to  obtain  a  cine  to  their  geological  age.  They  probablv,  however, 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  Miocene  sandstones  of  Upper  California.  They  have  in 
many  respects  the  same  lithological  characters,  and  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  granites 
that  those  rocks  hold  where  we  have  hnd  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  age.  Besides  this 
very  doubtful  testimony,  there  is  Still  another  item  of  evidence  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better,  should  have  some  weight.  Mr.  John  Xantus,  an  able  collector,  sent  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  a  few  fossil  oysters,  which,  if 
my  meraoiy  does  not  deceive  me,  belong  to  &  species  very  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Cali- 
fomian  Miocene — O.  titan,  Conrad,  Should  I  be  correct,  this  is  important,  though  half  a 
dozen  years  is  a  long  interval,  particularly  if  one  had  never  devoted  any  especial  attention 
to  the  specimens  remembered. 

With  80  little  evidence  of  their  age,  therefore,  I  have  hesitated  about  pronouncing  a  decided 
opinion,  preferring  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  trusting  that  some  future  explorer  will  be 
more  lucRy  than  myself,  and  discover  fossils  from  which  these  rocks  c(;n  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  geological  scale.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  I  have  adopted  the 
provisional  name  of  mesa  sandstone  in  speaking  of  the  formation. 

-  In  addition  to  this  sandstone,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  devel- 
opment along  the  gulf  side  below  La  Paz,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  horizontal  gravels 
filling  or  bordering  all  of  the  valleys,  sometimes  making,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  division 
between  them,  and  lying  unconformably  on  the  upturned'  sandstones,  as  at  the  Martyres. 
This  gravel  formation  is  evidently  the  most  modem  deposit  in  the  country,  perhaps  newer 
than  the  recognized  post  pliocene  beds,  which  will  be  described  further  on.  It  is  usually 
made  op  of  debris  of  the  underlying  granite,  but  in  some  places  contains  boulders  of  a  por- 
phyry closely  resembling  some  which  we  encountered  several  hundred  miles  further  north, 
overlying  post  pliocene  strata.  This  porphyry  is  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mar- 
tyres,  and  from  there  northward.  In  a  few  places  the  gravel  is  replaced  by  a  fine  grairia 
sandstone,  and  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  disturbed,  as  at  the  Cuevas,  where  it  tilted 
three  or  four  degrees.  Almost  everywhere  this  formation  takes  on  the  form  of  level  terraces, 
though  often  very  much  cut  up  by  dry  gullevs.  At  Sta.  Anita  and  at  Santiago,  where  they 
are  best  developed,  these  terraces  are  about  60  feet  high  and  well  defined.  They  also  exist 
at  Todos  Santos,  and  northward  along  the  coast  for  many  miles.  At  Todos  Santos  the  main 
terrace  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  but  there  is  also  another  in  the  arroyo  of  about  half  the 
height.  The  latter  is  limited  in  extent  and  seems  to  be  very  local.  Going  northward  the 
elevation  diminishes  until  at  last  the  tabular  character  is  entirely  lost.  On  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  mountains,  approaching  La  Paz  from  the  south,  are  encountered  for  the  first  time 
volcanic  rocks  in  place.  These  form  hills  of  from  500  to  700  feet  high,  of  volcanic  ash  over- 
laid by  beds  of  compact  porphyries  and  trachytes.  The  rocks  are  pretty  regularly  stratified 
and  mostly  dip  to  the  west  and  northwest,  though  northeast  of  La  Paz  the  disturbance  Is 
general,  and  the  dip  in  every  direction.  The  ash  is  to  some  extent  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  new  church  or  cathedral  now  in  process  of  construction  is  being  built  of 
this  material. 

After  leaving  the  granitic  ranges  south  of  La  Paz  the  whole  appearance  of  the  country 
changes,  and  with  it  the  geological  structure.  The  granite  itself  has  disappeared,  only  to 
show  itself  as  one  or  two  insignificant  outliers,  and  in  its  place  come  enormous  deposits  of 
sandstones  forming  flat-topped  mountains,  ragged  and  precipitous  along  the  east  coast,  but 
sloping  off  so  gradually  towards  the  Pacific  as  to  merge  insensibly  into  the  broad  low  plains 
of  the  west.  Pretty  regularly  bordering  the  west  coast  and  occurring  occasionally  along 
the  gulf  are  deposits  of  post  pliocene  age,  in  places  filled  with  and  almost  made  up  of  the 
casts  or  shells  of  moUusca,  still  living  in  the  adjoining  waters.  Penetrating  both  these  form- 
ations, and  often  capping  one  or  the  oth^r  or  both  indiscriminately,  are  deposits  of  volcanic 
origin.  These  volcanic  rocks  usually  occur  as  dikes  or  broad  superficial  sheets  which  have 
been  spread  over  the  top  of  the  mesa  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  post  pliocene,  and 
are  by  no  means  uniform  either  in  thickness  or  in  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  Very 
few  volcanic  cones  exist.  Almost  the  only  ones  are  the  volcano  of  the  Yirgines,  north  of 
Molcje,  and  a  series  of  cones  and  ridges  extending  westward  to  near  Sun  fj^nacio.  Else- 
where the  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  long  fissures,. forming  dikes, 
which,  having  spread  tiieir  surplus  over  the  surrounding  plains,  have  closed,  never  again  to 
reopen.  In  this  manner  immense  areas  have  been  covered  with  caps  of  eruptive  rocks  often 
100  feet  thick,  the  source  of  which  is  now  eutirelv  hidden,  an  occasional  hint  only  existing 
in  the  denuded  section  of  some  bluff  where  the  dike  has  been  cut  through  by  the  agency  of 
running  water. 

The  post  pliocene  rocks  usually  lie  on  the  lower  margins  of  the  mesa  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  they  were  deposited  during  the  period  of  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  older  mesa  sandstones  are  usually  soi  little  disturbed  that  the  two  formations  seem 
conformable,  though  sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  the  elevating  force  had  been 
acting  for  a  long  time  before  the  oldest  beds  of  the  newer  formation  were  deposited.  This 
later  series  consists  of  fine  grained  argillaceous  sandstones  and  shales,  some  coarser  light 
gray  sandstone,  and  lastly  a  thin  bed,  highly  fossiliferous,  as  are  also  some  of  the  earUer 
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strata,  but  the  latter  highly  calcareous.  Where  the  series  remains  unbroken,  this  last  stratum 
is  always  the  highest,  and  it  is  nearly  made  up  of  the  casts  of  living  species  of  shells,  Ostrea 
Cummingii  being  almost  the  only  one  retainin^i^  its  structure.  At  Purissima,  on  the  west 
slope,  the  mesa  sandstones  have  been  folded  m  a  series  of  long  and  graceful  undulations, 
the  tops  denuded  to  a  nearly  straight  line,  and  the  post  pliocene  lies  unconformably  capping 
the  surface.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  gulf  there  are  stiU  mora 
marked  instances  of  unconformability,  which  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place. 

The  mesa  sandstones  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  overlying  rocks  by  their  coarser 
grain,  greater  compactness,  and  above  all  bv  their  being  highly  metamorphosed  along,  the 
greater  part  of  their  eastern  margins.  Another  marked  feature  is  the  presence  of  larg^  quan- 
tities of  boulders  and  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks  imbedded  in  them,  sometimes  to  snch  an 
extent  as  to  form  even  a  preponderance  of  the  bulk  of  some  strata.  These  booldere  are 
uniformly  small  and  very  mucn  rounded  near  the  west  coast  wherever  the  rock  is  encoun- 
tered, and  increase  in  size  towards  the  vicinity  of  Loreto,  or  rather  towards  that  part  of  the 
coast  a  little  below  Loreto,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  this  region  for  their 
'  origin.  Not  only  does  the  size  increase,  but  in  the  same  ratio  is  the^  increase  in  number  and 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  litholegical 
characters  vary  markedly  from  those  of  any  eruptive  rocks  encountered  in  place  on  the  penin- 
sula ;  no  similar  rocks  have  been  discovered  between  the  mesa  sandstones  and  the  under- 
lying granite,  and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  they  must 
have  Men  derived  from  a  body  of  land  which  formerly  lay  in  that  region  now  occupied  by 
the  gulf,  and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  a  little  south  of,  Carmin  island. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  region  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  elevation  of  the  mesa. 
It  has  not  bedn  lifted  by  an  evenly  distributed  force ;  not,  like  most  mountain  chains,  by  a 
folding  along  a  given  axis.  The  eastern  side  seems  to  have  felt  this  force  almost  alone,  the 
elevation  of  that  portion  lying  to  the  west  seeming  to  be  due  almost  as  much  to  the  rigidity 
of  the  rocks  as  to  the  extension  westward  of  the  uptilting  power.  More  properly  speuing, 
the  great  force  was  exerted  very  nearly  parallel  with  what  is  now  the  coast  line  of  the  gulf, 
and  from  there  towards  the  Pacific  this  agency  diminished  so  gradually  as  to  produce  no 
breaks  or  even  foldings  worthy  of  mention.  We  thus  have  the  whole  width  of  this  portion 
of  the  peninsula  tilted  up  by  its  edge  from  coast  to  coast,  so  that  travelling  eastward  one 
can  hardly  realize  the  rise  until,  within  15  or  20  miles  ot  the  east  coast,  he  finds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipitous  descent  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height.  This  eastern  escarp- 
ment extends  from  near  La  Paz  to  near  Moleie,  with  but  few  interruptions,  and  exhibits 
nearly  everywhere  the  projecting  edges  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  sometimes 
unaltered,  but  usually  metamorphosed.  During  the  imperfect  examinations  which  our  lim- 
ited time  permitted  us  to  make  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  this  sudden  cutting  off  of 
the  otherwise  undisturbed  beds  was  due  to  a  gigantic  fault,  or  whether  the  eastern  slope  of 
an  anticlinal  axis  had  been  carried  away  by  denuding  agencies.  From  what  little  we  saw, 
strong  arguments  could  be  deduced  in  support  of  either  hypothesis,  but  I  prefer  leaving  the 
question  an  open  one,  content  with  having  called  the  attention  of  future  students  to  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  well-marked  axis,  if  not  several,  exists  further  north; 
and  even  at  the  Sauce,  near  Loreto,  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  granite  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Gigantea,  evidently  exposed  by  denudation,  seems  to  point  to  this  agency  as  the  means 
of  solving  the  difficulty. 

On  the  west  side  the  post  pliocene  strata  form  a  strip  extending  from  below  Magdalena 
bay  to  near  San  Tel  mo,  with  but  very  few  interruptions.  The  eastern  margin  of  this  belt  is 
pretty  clearly  defined  by  the  elevation  of  the  mesa^  rarely  reaching  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  extends  to  the  coast  except  along  that  portion  lying  between 
the  bays  of  Ballenas  and  San  Sebastian,  where  the  granite  range  of  Sta.  Clara  cuts  it  off. 
On  the  east  side,  near  Loreto,  it  occurs  as  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  uptilted  at 
an  aogle,  as  high  in  parts  as  55°,  and  dipping  to  the  northeast.  This  disturbance  appears 
to  be  due  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  mtrusion  of  a  large  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which 
separate  the  more  modem  formation  from  the  mesa  sandstones.  The  belt  continues  with 
slight  interruptions  to  near  the  Sauce,  where  the  post  pliocene  sandstones,  very  full  of  fossils, 
lie  horizontally,  abutting  against  the  face  of  uptilted  mesa  sandstones,  which  are  here  highly 
metamorphic. 

Proceeding  westward  a  mile  or  two,  the  older  sandstones  become  horizontal,  assuming  this 
position  by  a  gentle  curve,  their  edges  abutting  against  a  mass  of  granite.  Still  fhrther  west. 
this  granite  mass  is  seen  to  underlie  the  undisturbed  horizontal  b^s  of  the  same  sandstones, 
wLich  make  the  great  mass  of  the  mountain.  Dykes  of  trachytes  and  porphyries  cut  alike 
the  granite  and  sandstone,  and  in  a  beautifully  exposed  section  on  the  face  of  the  Gigantea, 
can  be  seen  ruiiniug  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  over  whose  flat  top  they  have 
spread  a  rocky  mantle,  which  extends  almost  to  the  plains  of  the  Pacific. 

Space  forbids  me  to  describe  in  detail  all  of  the  minuter  features  of  the  geology  of  the 
country.     Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  except  the  retreating  of  the  summit  from  the  coast  above 


_  ^  range. 

granite  appears  in  the  bottom  of  an  arroyo,  very  similar  \n  character  to  that  at  the  Sauce. 
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The  orerlying  sandstones  are  not  disturbed  bv  it,  but  lie  horizontally  over  it,  or  abut  against 
the  irregularities  of  its  surface.  Northward  from  Sto.  Gertrudis  the  mesa  sandstones  almost 
disappear,  except  in  the  higher  mountains  to  the  east.  In  this  re^on  they  seem  to  retain 
their  former  thickness,  but  little  abated  to  near  the  bay  of  San  Luis,  where  very  much 
metamorphosed,  disturbed  and  uptilted,  they  gradually  mn  out  in  a  series  of  low  ridges. 
Very  soon  after  leaving  Sta.  Gertrudis,  on  the  road  to  San  Boija,  these  rocks  thin  out,  cap- 
ping only  a  portion  of  the  higher  mountains,  the  great  mass  of  the  country  being  granite. 
The  other  stratified  rocks,  botu  post  pliocene  and  volcanic,  at  times  occupy  similar  posi- 
tions«  and  sometimes  the  whole  three  are  found  in  their  regular  sequence  on  the  summit  of 
the  same  hill.  The  volcanic,  however,  has  been  all  of  this  time  gaining  ground,  while  the 
others  are  losing,  and  eventually  at  the  Paraiso,  and  over  the  adjoining  mesa,  it  is  the  only 
rock  found  capping  the  granite.  At  Trinidad  apd  near  Eosarito,  below  San  Borja,  a  few 
outliers  of  post  pliocene  form  hills  200  and  300  feet  hi^h,  resting  on  gnranite,  and  usually 
capped  by  volcanic  rocks.  A^in,  at  San  Andres  forming  low,  flat  bills,  underlying  the 
▼alley  of  San  Andres,  and  forming  the  broad  plains  of  Sta.  Ana,  we  have  the  post  pliocene 
extremely  developed  and  extending  to  and  abutting  against  the  highly  uptilted  mesa  sand- 
stones  at  Calaumjuit.  Bordering  the  northern  edge  of  the  mesa  of  Sta.  Ana,  and  north 
of  the  bay  of  San  Luis,  extending  almost  from  coast  to  coast  is  a  mass  of  granite,  which 
rises  at  Sta.  Maria  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet,  and  is  here  capped  by  thm  beds  of  the 
same  sandstones,  which  form  the  plain  of  Sta.  Axia.  In  most  cases  this  sandstone  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  is  capped  with  a  thin  deposit  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  same  structure 
appears  to  continue  northward,  as  well  as  we  could  determine  at  a  distance,  as  far  as  the 
range  could  be  seen.  Going  westward  towards  San  Fernando  the  valleys  were  at  first  aU 
scooped  out  in  granite,  the  higher  hills  being  formed  at  Sta.  Maria;  but  by  their  steadily 
diminishing  heignt,  the  post  pliocene  first,  and  eventually  the  volcanic  rocks  reached  the 
plains,  and  the  granite  disappeared.  Crossing  the  plains  of  Buena  Yista,  the  road  enters 
the  mountains  oi  the  west  side,  near  San  Fernando,  and  we  found  the  structure  somewhat 
different  from  anything  we  had  encountered  further  south.  The  structure  is  essentially  that 
of  a  broad  granite  core,  flanked  by  stratified  volcanic  rocks,  with  many  beds  of  ash,  and  not 
unfrequently  uptilted  at  high  angles.  This  is  the  case  on  both  sides  of  the  chain,  and  con- 
tinues to  beyond  San  Diego.  Westward,  bevond  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  adjoining  the  coast, 
is  a  broad  belt  of  horizontal  post  pliocene  beds,  which,  with  occasional  interruptions,  extends 
to  and  even  beyond  San  Diego,  being  cut  off  several  times  where  the  crystalline  rocks  reach 
the  coast.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  geology  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  range, 
north  of  San  Fernando,  out  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  changes  of  importance 
take  place  in  that  region.  From  Rosario,  where  the  road  reaches  the  west  coast,  after  passing 
through  San  Fernando,  our  route  lay  along  the  western  flank  of  the  mountain,  sometimes 
on  the  beach,  sometimes  across  the  late  tertiary  tables,  and  occasionally  through  the  rocky 
foot-hills  of  the  range.  There  was  no  important  variation  from  the  structure  described 
above  along  the  route,  except  at  the  salt  ponds  oT  San  Quentin,  where  there  is  an  isolated 
group  of  low  hills,  composed  of  a  dark  gray,  cellular  trachyte,  much  of  it  filled  with  rests 
of  olivenc,  and  somo  parts  having  an  obscure  basaltiform  tendency.  These  hills  have 
no  obvious  connection  with  the  mam  range,  and  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
entirely  different  from  any  rocks  of  i.  similar  origin  encountered  elsewhere. 

Various  Resources  OF  THE  Territory— Mining. — *' Prospecting"  has  been  carried 
on  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  whole,  without  very  marked 
success.  In  the  mica  slate  range  of  the  south,  valuable  silver  mines  have  been  found,  and 
in  the  frontiers  a  single  mine  ofcopper  has  been  opened,  which  promises  well. 

Of  gold  mines  there  have  been  many,  but  at  the  present  time  not  one  is  being  worked.  In 
the  granite  hills  near  Cape  San  Lucas  ^old  has  been  undoubtedly  found,  but  it  seems  that 
the  quantity  was  very  small,  and  the  locality  is  now  forgotten.  Further  north,  about  San 
Antonio  there  has  been  some  placer  mining  on  a  small  scale.  Women  have  washed  the 
gravel  of  the  arroyo  in  bateas  or  wooden  bowls,  obtaining  a  pittance  per  day,  and  the  custom 
has  been  kept  up  daring  the  rainy  seasons  from  time  immemorial.  Some  foreigners  who 
desired  to  build  a  dam  and  wash  out  the  arroyo  at  once,  were  refused  permission  by  the 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  the  women  of  their  time-honored  privileges. 
In  the  granite  mountains  from  Sta.  Gertrudis  to  San  Borja,  and  even  in  the  metamorphic 
sandstones,  almost  as  far  south  as  San  Ignacio,  there  are  innumerable  tunnels,  shafts,  and 
'*  coyote  holes,''  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  paying  quartz  mines.  They  are 
now,  without  exception,  abandoned.  In  most  cases  the  veins  were  found  to  be  unreliable, 
mere  pockets  or  strings,  and  even  in  these  the  quantity  of  gold  was  not  sufiScient  to  pay  for 
working. 

Similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  or  develop  silver  mines.  These  are  reported 
as  existing  about  San  Borja,  on  the  island  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  on  the  main  land  opposite 
this  island,  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  in  numberless  other  places,  none  of  which  have 
ever  yielded  anything  nor  probably  ever  will. 

About  45  miles  below  La  Paz  is  the  mining  district  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio.  Here 
there  are  several  veins  known,  only  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  value.  Miniog  has  been  carried  on  on  all  of  the  veins 
since  the  time  of  the  missionaries,  but  only  for  the  pmpose  of  obtaining  the  decomposed 
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surface  ores,  which  conid  he  amalgamated  without  roastinji:.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  wofk 
has  heen  to  expose  the  veins  along  the  mater  part  of  their  course  by  series  of  shallow  pits 
honey-combing  the  surfuce  and  rendering  travelling  across  the  hills  rather  perilous  to  a 
stranger.  These  ores  (called  '*  azoqu4,**  or  quicksilver  metal, )  were  worked  in  arrastras  and 
amalgamated  without  difficulty,  the  silver  existing  in  its  metallic  state,  freed  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulphurets.  As  soon  as  the  excavations  reached  the  unaltered  ores  of  tho  deepcf 
part  of  the  vem,  known  as  *'  fire-metal,"  they  were  abandoned  and  new  openings  made. 
About  9  or  10  years  ago,  however,  systematic  work  was  undertaken,  by  a  company  from 
Mazatlan,  on  a  couple  of  mines  called  the  San  Pedros  and  San  Nicholas.  They  have  a  body 
of  good  ore  varying  from  lb  inches  to  three  feet,  mostly  of  excellent  quality,  and  have  been, 
for  A  number  of  years  past,  in  the  habit  of  shipping  their  first-class  ore  to  Grermany.  The 
material  shipped  averages  over  $100  per  ton  of  silver,  and  the  expenses  of  mining*,  freight, 
and  everything,  up  to  the  time  of  deliveiy  in  Freiberg,  amounts  to  about  $70.  This  is  too 
much;  the  ore  could  be  worked  on  the  spot  at  a  greatly  diminished  expense,  and  if  the  com- 
pany bad  their  own  mill  they  could  work  inferior  ores,  too  poor  for  shipment,  nnd  which  are 
now  thrown  away.  The  manner  in  which  the  mines  are  worked  is  execrable,  the  person  in 
charge  having  hardly  an  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  mining  engineeriujg. 

On  the  same  vein,  three  or  four  miles  south,  are  the  mines  of  the  Triunto  Company.  They 
possess  four  mines  on  this  vein  and  three  on  another  adjoining  to  and  parallel  with  the  first 
Of  these  two  have  been  well  opened  and  are  yielding  the  ore  now  being  worked  at  the  mill. 
The  two  are  the  Mendocena  and  Molinena.  The  former  is  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and 
was  first  opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  or  slope  on  the  vein.  The  slope,  rarely  higher  than 
20^,  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  about  .550  feet  deep,  with  five  levels  running  each  way 
from  50  to  300  feet.  The  vein  is  from  8  to  15  feet  wiae,  and  throughout  carries  a  body  of 
ore  averaging  about,  if  not  over,  four  feet.  The  lower  50  feet  ot  the  vein  had  a  body  nearer 
five  than  four  feet.  The  ore  does  not  lie  in  chimneys,  but  in  a  continuous  sheet,  extremel? 
uniform  both  in  thickness  and  quality.  It  is  a  compound  of  various  sulphurets,  in  which 
antimony  and  lead  predominate.  From  a  series  of  carefully  made  assays,  Mr  Lohr  reports 
that  the  average  ores,  such  as  are  being  worked  at  the  mill,  contain  from  $90  to  $124  per 
ton,  while  picked  specimens  assayed  as  high  as  $225.  In  the  Mendocena  mine  alone  we 
computed  that  there  was  ore  enough  exposed  on  the  various  levels  to  keep  the  present  24- 
stamp  mill  runnhig  for  over  five  years,  working  20  tons  per  day.  Over  900  tons  of  ore  were 
stacked  at  the  mill  waiting  for  reduction,  and  on  entering  the  mine  we  could  hardly  tell 
whence  it  had  been  taken.  Most  of  it  had  reiJly  been  obtained  while  doing  what  is  ususJly 
counted  '*  dead  work  **  in  the  mine — sinking  the  slope  and  running  the  galleries.  The  Moli- 
nena is  on  the  same  vein  and  adjoining  the  Mendocena,  taking  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  A 
tunnel  was  being  run  on  the  vein  here,  intended  to  strike  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  Men- 
docena and  form  its  seventh  level.  By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  hoisting  will  be  avoided 
and  all  necessity  for  pumping  obviatea.  The  other  mines  of  the  company  are  being  opened 
slowly.  One  on  the  adjoining  vein  has  already  yielded  considerable  ore,  of  a  character  differ- 
ent from  the  other  vein.  In  it  zinc  predominates,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  much  less  refrac- 
tory than  that  from  the  Mendocena.  This  company  started  with  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  having 
ascertained  the  proper  method  of  working  their  ores,  replaced  it  by  one  of  24  stamps,  which 
was  receiving  the  finishing  touches  as  we  started  on  our  wav  northward.  Siuc«  then  the 
news  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  last  two  steamers  have  brought  to  San  Francisco 
bullion  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  830,000,  as  the  result  of  about  six  weeks*  actual  working 
of  the  ores.  The  company,  in  justice  to  itself,  should  at  least  double  its  mill  capacity  imme- 
diately. 

Besides  these  mines,  which  I  have  described  somewhat  in  detail,  because  they  are  the  only 
ones  on  which  work  was  being  actively  prosecuted,  there  are  many  more  on  the  same  veins 
which  have  been  partially  developed,  and  show  every  evidence  of  value.  Among  these 
might  be  mentioned  more  particularlv  the  Sta.  Maria,  the  Soledad,  and  the  Fortuna.  In 
each  of  these  are  good  bodies  of  ore,  identical  in  character  with  the  Mendocena  or  the  Mexi- 
can mines.  I  cannot  here  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  mines  which  are  known  or  supposed  to 
be  valuable ;  suffice  it  to  sav  that  many  others  have  been  opened,  and  the  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  they  will  be  all  thoroughly  proven.  Labor,  wood,  salt,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  acces- 
sories for  the  mining  and  reduction  of  silver  ores,  are  cheaper  here  than  in  upper  California 
or  Nevada,  and  as  soon  as  Lower  California  shall  have  fulnlled  her  manifest  destiny  a  new 
era  of  life  and  activity  must  spring  up  here,  and  make  this  one  of  the  most  productive  silver 
districts  on  the  coast. 

Copper,  like  gold,  is  reported  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  Territory;  numberless  mines 
have  been  opened  and  invariably  abandoned.  The  Delphina  mine  is  the  only  one  that  seems 
at  all  promisiug.  This  mine  is  in  the  northwestern  part,  between  San  Telmo  and  Sta, 
Tomos.  The  principal  work  is  a  shaft  about  150  feet  deep,  which  we  did  not  examine,  fear- 
ing the  presence  of  gas  at  its  bottom.  There  bein^  nobody  present  who  knew  the  mine,  we 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  run  any  risks.  On  the  surface,  however,  there  has  also  been  consid- 
erable work,  and  the  vein  appears  in  a  cut,  over  50  feet  deep,  to  be  very  well  detiued,  witli 
distinct  walls  and  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide.  The  ores," (of  course  surface  ores,)  oxides, 
and  carbonates  are  usually  rich  and  abundant.  Between  300  and  400  sacks  are  stacked  at 
/the  mine  ready  fer  shipment,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  sevorai  hundred  sacks  more  of 
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the  game  character  ore  at  San  Isidro,  the  shipping  point,  awaiting  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  copper,  so  that  the  proprietors  can  sell  without  sacrifice.  Ofcoorse  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy  the  future  of  a  copper  mine  on  the  character  of  its  surface  ores,  but  it  is  claimed 
that,  so  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  the  vein  has  not  changed  materially  in  character. 

Baser  metals  exist,  also,  in  the  Territory,  but  there  has  never  been  any  active  search  made 
for  them,  and  many  a  year  must  elapse  before  they  can  become  valuable.  Coal  has  been 
reported  in  a  few  plaop  where  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  said  to  be  found  near  the  Ojo  de  Lie- 
bre ;  it  may  be  that  ^me  *^rea  "  or  asphaltum  is  found  there  and  the  two  minerals  confounded, 
a  mistake  that  has  dfen  occurred  in  Upper  California. 

Salt  occurs  in  almost  innumerabl^localities,  but  there  are  three  spots  which  are  noted  both 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mineral  there  obtained.  These  are  San  Quentin,  Ojo  de 
Liebre,  and  Carmiu  island,  in  the  Gulf.  We  did  not  visit  either  of  the  latter  places,  but, 
contented  ourselves  with  examining  the  ponds  of  San  Quentln.  These  ponds  or  little  lakes, 
half  a  dozen  in  number,  vary  in  area  from  one  to  five  acres.  They  are  situated  near  the 
coast  among  a  number  of  sand  hills,  and  separated  from  the  beacn  only  bv  low  ridges  of 
sand.  They  are  quite  shallow,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  on  the  mud  flats  on  their  margins  in 
flakes  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  By  a  dexterous  motion  this  salt  is  lifted,  unsoiled 
from  its  soft  bed,  thrown  into  heaps,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  vessel.  At  present  the  place 
is  abandoned.  The  royalty  required  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  cost  of  collecting, 
hauling,  and  shipping,  and  the  high  United  States  tariff  on  imported  salt,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  so  nearly  the  price  of  the  material  in  San  Francisco  aa  to  completely  eat  up  all 
profits,  and  thus  effectually  clo!<e  the  only  market  to  which  this  salt  can  be  taken. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  moderate  quantities  near  Moleje,  and  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgiues.  ^ 

Gypsum,  generally  in  its  crystallized  form  of  selenite,  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  post- 

Sliocene  rocks,  or  weathered  out  from  them  and  scattered  over  the  soil.     It  also  occurs  near 
loleje,  but  not  in  the  enormous  quantities  which  have  been  reported  by  interested  parties. 
Agriculture.— The  climate  of  Lower  California  is  so  mild  that  all  the  usually  cultivated 

{>lants  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  countries  grow  side  by  side  in  the  open  fields.  The 
owest  temperature  we  encountered  in  four  of  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  was  57^  Fahren- 
heit, and  tne  winter  averages  from  65^  to  70"^,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  went.  Sev- 
eral species  of  palms  are  native,  and  the  date  grows  wild,  thoroughly  acclimatized.  Plan- 
tains and  bananas,  figs,  oranges,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  peaches,  and,  in  the 
northern  parts,  even  apples  grow  and  flourish,  requiring  but  little  care  wnen  first  set  out  and 
none  afterwards.  Vineyards  exist  everywhere,  and  the  native  wine  is  infinitely  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Upper  California.  Fields  of  sugar-cane  are  too  common  to  excite  remark, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  imporiant  interests  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  cultivated  iu  various  places,  especially  in  the  valleys 
south  of  La  Paz,  and  over  more  than  half  the  Territory  wild  cotton  is  as  common  a  weed  as 
is  the  Jamestown  weed  {itranumium)  at  home.  The  castor  bean  grows  wild,  a  perennial 
tree  with  a  woody  trunk,  and  melons  are  so  abundant  that  during  their  season  they  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  in  some  districts. 

The  principal  agricultural  regions  are  as  follows  :  The  vicinity  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  and 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley  and  its  branches.  Here  wine,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  are  the  principal  products.  The  cane  fields  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  from  San  Jose,  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  unoccupied  land,  only  requiring  the  digging 
of  ditches  to  render  it  available.  This  is  necessary,  as  everywhere  else  in  Lower  and  in 
many  parts  ot  Upper  California.  On  account  of  the  rains  being  confined  to  the  wet  season, 
the  dry  season  being  literally  so,  vegetation  requires  artificial  assistance.  Santa  Anita,  12 
miles  up  the  valley  from  San  Jos4,  is  a  lovely  spot,  connected  with  San  Jos6  by  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  gardens,  and  beyond  it  are  ranches  scattered  along  on  every  piece  of  bot- 
tom land,  to  the  head  of  the  valley.  Santiago  is  a  little  group  of  houses  surrounded  by 
similar  farms  and  gardens,  a  sugar-mill  or  two  being  engaged  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  fin- 
ishing the  work  begun  by  the  farmer.  Miraflores,  Las  Palmy,  Los  Martyres,  San  Bnrtolo, 
and  numberless  other  spots  prove  that  wherever  an  acre  or  tw/ of  level  land,  or  even  hillside, 
can  be  irrigated,  the  yield  is  such  as  to  make  a  farmer  from  the  Atlantic  States  open  his  eyes 
in  amazement.  Wc  Califomians  are  so  accustomed  to  large  crops  and  to  seeing  nature  on  an 
exaggerated  scale  that  we  could  bear  it  with  a  commendable  degree  of  equanimity.  About 
San  Antonio  are  many  pretty  little  patches  of  ground,  which  will  one  day  be  cultivated,  as 
well  as  many  spots  on  the  road  to  and  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz. 

Todos  Santo  has  a  valley  of  one  or  two  square  miles,  most  of  which  is  planted  in  canes, 
vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  every  year  yields  a  fine  revenue  to  the  owners. 

Many  little  valleys  and  nooks  exist  among  the  granite  mountains  of  the  south,  still  unoc- 
cupied, and  which  will  one  day  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

On  the  west  const,  bordering  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Magdalena,  and  the  long 
arm  which  extends  northward,  are  extensive  plains,  nearly  level,  rising  insensibly  to  the 
east,  and,  in  great  part,  covered  with  a  rich  soil.  These  plains,  almost  throughout,  destitute 
of  the  scattered  stones  on  the  surface  which  render  so  much  land  on  the  peninsula  valueless, 
are  covered  with  a  dense  vegetatico,  of  which  the  larger  species  of  the  cactus  make  a  great 
part.    There  is  no  water  on  the  surface,  aad  this  fact  alone  has  prevented  their  settlement  by 
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anative  population.  As  soon,  however,  as  land  shall  become  valuable  this  '*monte*'  or  "brush** 
will  be  cleared  off,  wells  du^,  and  nearlv  the  whole  tract  will  be  cultivated.  Water  of  good 
quality  and  unlimited  in  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  shallow  wells  ;  the  sea  breezes  will 
supply  the  lifting  power,  and  a  population  greater  than  can  now  be  found  from  San  Diego 
to  tne  cape  can  here  find  comfortable  homes  and  an  abundant  subsistence.  South  of  Loreto 
IS  a  similar  but  much  smaller  tract,  which  also,  like  the  former,  has  an  excellent  harbor  of  its 
own.  Among  the  table  mountains  are  San  Luis,  Comondu,  Pur|ssi^,  San  Ignacio,  and  a 
dozen  smaller  spots,  some  of  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  whUe  others  are  capable 
of  it  were  there  life  enough  in  the  people  to  urge  them  to  it.  Pnrissiimr  alone  ships  a  thou* 
sand  cargoes  of  dried  fruits  annually,  not  to  mention  large  quantities  of  wine  and  sugar. 

Comondu  has  several  sugar-mills  occupied  the  whole  season,  and  the  thousands  of  date 
and  fig  trees  of  San  Ignacio  fairly  force  their  treasures  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent  and 
worthless  set  of  proprietors.  The  unappreciative  and  ignorant  laziness  of  these  miserable 
people  is  enough  to  Keep  a  live  man,  passing  through  their  country,  in  a  healthy  and  almost 
chronic  state  ot  indignation.  But  one  result  can  follow  the  American  acquisition  of  Lower 
California — the  indolent  mongrel  race  forming  its  population  must  give  way  before  the 
enlightened  energy  and  restlessness  of  our  own  people,  as  it  has  done  in  Upper  California  and 
Texas ;  and  Anglo- American  enterprise  will,  within  a  decade,  render  this  Territory  more  val- 
uable  than  would  Mexican  laziness  in  a  century. 

North  of  San  Ignacio  there  is  but  little  of  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  until,  hav- 
ing passed  Santa  Gertrudis  and  San  Boija,  we  arrive  at  the  broad  and  uninhabited  valley 
of  San  Andres.  This  valley,  with  the  adjoining  plains  of  Santa  Ana,  should,  perhaps,  be 
rather  classed  with  the  grazing  than  the  agricultural  lands.  The  only  water  existing  nat- 
urally on  the  surface  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  brackish  water 
more  than  half  a  mile  long  even  in  the  dryest  seasons.  Animals  drink  it  freely,  and  the  grass 
in  the  valley  seemed  unlimited.  From  the  position  of  the  rocks  it  is  certain  that  water  could 
be  obtained  by  wells,  and  usually,  in  localities  like  this,  the  well  water  is  good  even  when 
that  of  the  ponds  is  undrinkable.  With  wells  and  windmills  several  square  miles  of  excellent 
land  could  be  here  brought  under  cultivation,  while  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  stock 
could  find  pasture  on  the  adjoining  plains,  or  in  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  valley.  Fur- 
ther north  are  the  plains  of  Buena  Vista,  in  which  there  is  no  known  water,  but  the  remarks 
on  San  Andres  will,  with  slight  modification,  be  applicable  here  also.  In  the  mountains 
adjoining  these  plains  is  the  deserted  mission  of  San  t  emaudo.  The  traces  of  former  culti- 
vation still  exist,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  irrigating  appa- 
ratus, so  as  to  bring  over  100  acres  of  good  land  into  oondition  for  planting. 

From  San  Fernando  to  the  boundary  most  of  the  arable  land  is  in  the  possession  of  private 
individuals,  though  some  tracts  still  exist  as  public  property,  subject  to  denouncement,  which 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

After  passing  St.  Tomas  we  saw  cereals  growing  without  irrigations  and  with  promise 
of  excellent  crops.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  were  noticed,  the  former  with  full,  large  heads 
and  short  stalks.  Potatoes  and  apples,  adjoining  a  grain  field,  on  the  Guadalupe  ranch, 
reminded  us  of  home,  but  looked  incongruous,  associated  with  olives  and  figs  and  overshad- 
owed by  one  or  two  tall  and  graceful  fan  palms. 

Grazing. — Lower  California,  as  a  whole,  can  never  be  very  promising  as  a  stock  country. 
Except  in  the  extreme  northern  portions,  the  thorny  nature  ot  the  undergrowth  must  pre- 
vent the  successful  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  purposes,  though  mutton  sheep  would  succ^ 
admirably  were  there  a  market  for  them.  Horses,  cattle  and  mules  thrive.  The  common 
forage  plant  is  the  well-known  '*  bunch  grass  "  so  common  over  the  whole  Pacific  slope.  It 
is  not  until  after  leaving  San  Boija  that  the  alfalfa  bnrr  and  other  clovers,  alfilerillo  and  other 
Upper  Cali^rnia  plants,  acquire  any  importance.  In  the  south,  where  severe  droughts  are 
not  uncommon,  and  where,  at  times,  the  grass  disappears  entirely,  stock  docs  not  suffer. 
Here  tall  animals  fare  the  best  Several  trees  of  the  acacia  family,  which  never  suflfer  from 
drought,  which  grow  everywhere,  and  on  which  animals  feed  with  avidity,  these  take  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  pasture.  JThe  principal  of  these  are  the  mesquite  and  lipna.  We  camped 
repeatedly  where  there  was  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  in  sight,  and  yet  our  mules  had  all  the 
feed  they  wanted. 

The  high  mesa  lands  about  the  summit  of  the  Gigantea,  and  again  between  Sta.  Gertrudi*8 
and  San  Botja,  are  said  to  be  never  affected  bv  drought.  The  constant  fogs  keep  the  grass 
green  nearly  the  entire  year,  and  cattle  flourish  here  no  matter  how  drytbo  season  may  be 
elsewhere.  Still  further  north,  between  Rosario  and  San  Diego,  the  country  is  so  nearly 
like  Upper  California,  and  is  subject  to  so  nearly  the  same  climatic  laws,  that  it  properly 
belonprs  with  the  Southern  Coast  Range  section  of  the  State.  It  is  a  series  of  valloys  scattered 
through  the  mountains,  pretty  well  watered,  and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  California,  good  and 
bad  seasons. 

Fisheries. — Along  the  coasts,  especially  on  the  Pacific  8ide.s,  the  whale  fishery  is  an 
important  interest.  Most  of  the  largo  bays,  more  particularly  Magdalena,  and  Scammon*8 
and  San  Ignacio  lagoons,  are  visited  by  vessels  year  after  year  in  search  of  whales,  which 
frequent  these  waters,  probably  for  breeding.  There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  from  12  to  20 
vessels  engaged  annually  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  Seal  fishing  has  also  attracted  some 
little  attention,  though  not  as  much  as  it  merits.    Myriads  of  seals  and  sea-lions  lino  the 
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shores  and  fall  an  easy  prej  to  the  hunter.  On  the  gnlf  side  the  pearl  fisheries  have  heen 
among  the  most  famons  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  centarj.  Lver  since  its  commence- 
ment, the  annual  yield  has  averaged  ahont  $25,000  per  year,  and  it  is  still  carried  on,  bat  widi 
diminished  activity. 

Conclusion. — By  reading  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Lower 
California  is  by  no  means  the  faultless  country  it  might  be ;  while  by  far  the  greater  portion 
can  never  be  made  available  for  either  mining,  agricultural,  grazing  or  any  other  purposes ; 
while  its  mines  are  few,  its  agricultural  lands  limited,  and  its  supply  of  water  small,  still  it« 
position,  its  harbors,  its  climate,  and  its  resources  are  sufficient  to  give  it  a  real  intrinsic 
value.  From  its  position  with  relation  to  Upper  California,  it  is  much  more  an  appenda&^e 
to  this  State  than  to  Mexico,  out  of  sight  across  the  **Seaof  Cortez."  It  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and  thus  affects  the  trade  of  the  great  interior  basin  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Its  harbors  are  neither  few  nor  small,  and  they  have  a  direct  value  with  reference 
to  our  trade  and  navy  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Its  agricultural  products  can  be  increased  in 
quantity ;  its  fisheries  are,  as  yet,  in  their  infancy,  and  its  mines  alone  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States.  Further,  everywhere  outside  of  the  moral 
influence  of  La  Paz,  the  seat  of  government,  the  people  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  annexation, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  would  not  result  in  a 
decided  majority  in  favor  of  such  a  measure. 

MEXICO. 

Miking  in  Mexico. — Mexico  is  peculiarly  a  mining  country,  and  indeed  it  has  no  industry 
worthy  of  note  save  mining.  The  exportation  of  agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
articles  does  not  average  75  cents  annually  to  the  inhabitant,  while  in  highly  civilized  states 
the  average  is  from  $10  to  $50. 

All  the  past  and  present  importance  of  Mexico  in  the  commercial  world  is  due  to  its  silver, 
which  attracted  the  Spaniards  to  the  country  and  fixed  there  and  determined  the  location  of 
their  towns.  With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  to  which,  of  course,  the  wealthy  men 
resorted  to  spend  their  money,  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  manufacturing  towns,  and  Vera 
Cru2  and  Mazatlan,  seaports,  all  the  largest  towns  were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  or  in  the  agricultural  districts  nearest  the  mines.  Guanajuato  was  a  place  of 
minor  note  till  its  great  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
then  it  suddenly  rose  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  country,  and  the  adjacent  plains  of  Bajio 
at  the  same  time  grew  rich  by  agriculture ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  mining  town  of  Zaca- 
tecas  and  the  agricultural  district  of  Affuas  Calientes  grew  up  side  by  side.  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Alamos,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  less  note  are  strictly  mining 
towns. 

The  total  registered  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1521  to  1803  is  reported  by  Hum- 
boldt at  $1,767,952,000,  and  he  thinks  that  an  allowance  of  one-seventh  should  be  made  for 
the  unregistered  yield,  giving  a  total  of  $2,027,95*2,000.  Ward  estimates  the  quantity  pro- 
duced from  1810  to  1825  at  $159,255,840.  According  to  Whitney  the  yield  of  Mexico,  pre- 
vious to  1845,  was  $2,700,000,000;  and  if  we  allow  an  average  of  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the 
22  succeeding  years,  we  have  a  total  yield  of  $3,140,000,000  from  1521  to  the  end  of  186(5. 

The  average  annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  was  as  follows,  at  various  periods : 


AboutlSlO $19,000,000 

1815 7,000,000 

tl820 10,000,000 

11841 18,000,000 


About  1700 $5,400,000 

1740 9,000.000 

1770 12,000,000 

1790 19,500,000 

1800 *^,000,000 

The  amount  coined  in  1825  was  $8,000,000 ;  in  1835,  $11,000,000  ;  in  1845,  $15,000,000; 
m  1856,  $$19,000,000;  and  from  1821  to  1856,  $2,636,745,951. 

The  opening  of  all  the  ports  of  the  country  to  commerce,  the  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  quicksilver  caused  by  the  lare^  production  of  the  New  Almaden  mines  in  California,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  educated  engineers  and  of  mining  machinery,  have  brought  up  the 
production  of  the  country  to  a  higher  figure  than  that  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  c^ntiu-y — 
that  is,  in  years  of  comparative  peace  and -order,  such,  for  instance,  as  most  of  those  from 
1850  to  1860. 

If  Mexico  had  a  government  as  good  as  that  of  Chili,  and  had  railroad  communication 
from  Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan  to  all  the  principal  mining  districts,  and  were  protected  against 
the  Apaches,  the  production  would  at  least  double  within  ten  years. 

The  argentiferous  region  of  Mexico  is  a  long  triangle,  800  miles  long  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  350  miles  wide  at  the  base  on  the  northern  boundary,  having  the  city  of  Oajaca 
for  its  southern  point. 

Nearly  all  the  mining  districts  of  any  note  are  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The 

freat  elevation  counteracts  the  torrid  influence  of  the  latitude,  and  many  of  the  mining  towns 
ave  very  cool  climates. 

*Daport,  p.  193.  tib.,  194.  lib.,  p.  190.  ^Lcmpriere,  p.  214. 
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In  most  of  the  districts  porphyry  is  found  with  micaceoufl  schists,  and  the  oonjimctiont  off 
thofto  two  rocks  with  quartz  veins  is  conudored  an  indication  of  silver. 

The  mode  of  mining  generally  is  very  rude.  No  mine  is  accessible  by  railroad,  and  few 
hptve  wagon  roads.  Usually  the  reduction  works  are  at  a  distance  from  the  mines,  and  the 
ore  is  packed  on  mules.  The  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  backs  of  men,  up  steep 
inclines,  or  even  up  perpendicular  shafts,  the  carriers  climbing  up  on  notched  poles.  In 
some  mines  the  ore  is  carried  by  men  to  the  shaft  and  there  hoisted  by  whim.  There  is  no 
mention  in  Humboldt  or  Ward  of  tramways  and  cars  to  bring  the  ore  from  remote  parts  of 
the  drift  to  the  shaft.    Water  is  hoisted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ore. 

Steam  was  not  used  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  it  has  been  coming  into  use  gradually, 
and  now  much  of  the  hoisting,  pumping,  and  pulverizing  is  done  by  it. 

The  general  practice  in  Mexico  as  to  pulverization  has  been  to  mash  the  ore  to  a  coarse 
sand  under  the  stamps,  and  then  grind  it  fine  in  arrastras.  The  degree  of  fineness  varies 
much  in  the  different  districts,  partly  because  of  differences  in  the  ores  and  modes  of  reduc- 
tion, and  partly  because  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  At  Guanajuato  the  ore  is  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder ;  at  Zacatecas,  Catorce,  and  Fresnillo,  in  a  coarse  flour.  In  1842,  82  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  yield  of  Mexico  was  obtained  by  the  yard  amalgamation ;  8  per  cent,  bv 
the  Cazo  or  copper-pan  amalg^amation,  and  10  per  cent,  by  smelting.*  In  1800  one-seTenth 
was  smelted. t 

The  proportion  of  smelted  silver  has  been  decreasing  gradually,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  decrease,    A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  two-fiftns  of  the  total  yield. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Washoe  mines  and  the  successful  introduction  of  the  iron-pan 
amalgamation  there,  a  number  of  mines  have  been  purchased  in  Sonera,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua, 
Duraugo,  and  Lower  California,  by  Americans,  who  have  introduced  machinery  and  Ameri- 
can modes  of  working,  and  they  would  probably  have  obtained  some  splendid  results,  at 
least  in  a  few  instances,  before  this  time,  if  the  civil  war  had  not  thrown  everything  into 
confusion. 

The  average  loss  of  mercury  in  the  yard  amalgamation  is  a  pound  and  a  lAlf  to  one  pound 
of  silver  extracted. 

The  best  writers  on  mining  in  Mexico  agree  that  the  countnr  has  great  wealth  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, and  that  a  time  must  come  when  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  will  far  sur- 
pass anything  of  the  |)a8t.  Humboldt  said  he  was  "tempted  to  believe  Europeans  have 
scarcely  begun  to  profat  by  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  contained  in  the  New  World. 
Europe  would  be  inundated  with  the  precious  metals  if  the  deposits  of  ore  at  Bolanos,  Bate- 
piles,  Sombrerete,  Rosario,  Pachuca,  Moran,  Zultepec,  Chihuahua,  and  f^o  many  other  places 
that  enjoyed  an  ancient  and  just  celebrity,  were  assailed  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  all 
the  means  offered  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  the  miner  has  attained." 

The  opinion  of  Ward  is  given  in  the  following  passages :  "  That  the  great  mineral  treas- 
ures of  Slexico  commence  exactly  at  the  point  where  Humboldt  rightly  states  the  labors  of 
the  Spaniards  to  have  terminated,  (above  latitude  24^,)  is  a  fact  now  universally  admitted 
by  the  native  miners,  although  heretofore  but  little  known  in  Europe.  The  states  of  Durango, 
Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Sinaloa  contain  an  infinity  of  mines  hitherto  but  little  known,  bat 
holding  out,  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  a  promise  of  riches  superior  to  anything  that 
Mexico  has  yet  produced.  »  #  »  #  In  common  I  believe 

with  all  those  wno  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  resources  of  New  Spain,  I 
do  regard  it  so  well  ascertained  a  fact  that  her  mineral  riches  are  almost  unexplored,  that  I 
am  willing  to  rest  upon  it  my  whole  calculation  with  regard  to  her  future  importance  as  a 
country."    (Ward,  vol.  J,  pp.  127-160.) 

Duport  expresses  himself  thus :  "After  having  visited  only  Tasco,  Real  del  Monte,  and 
Guanajuato,  Humboldt  said  40  years  ago  that  there  was  enough  silver  in  the  Mexican  mines 
to  flood  the  world  ;  what  would  he  not  have  said  if  he  had  pushed  his  researches  further 
north  t  More  strongly  convinced  than  he  could  possibly  be  of  the  abundance  of  the  argen- 
tiferous veins,  I  am  not  so  confident  about  the  brevity  of  the  time  within  which  the  progress 
of  science  in  Europe,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  all  nations  with  Mexico,  can  exert  any  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  amount  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals. '*| 

And  again  he  says  :  **The  want  of  capital,  of  political  quiet,  of  population,  and  of  edu- 
cation in  the  northwest  of  the  republic,  and  of  wide-spread  scientific  knowledge,  and  finally 
the  high  price  of  mercury,  are  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
the  precious  metal  in  Mexico.  These  causes  Will  exercise  their  fatal  influence  fi>r  some 
years  yet,  and  will  prevent  the  yield  from  passing  the  figure  which  it  reached  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  But  these  obstacles  are  not  permanent  in  their  character ;  they  are 
only  temporary,  and  will  after  a  time  be  neutralized,  and  then  overcome,  by  the  abundance 
of  the  ore  and  the  progress  of  science,  which  gives  a  wider  dominion  every  year  to  the  power 
of  man.  The  time  will  come,  a  century  sooner  or  a  century  later,  when  the  production  of 
silver  will  have  no  limit  save  that  imposed  by  the  steady  decrease  of  its  value. '^^ 

Northern  States  op  Mexico.— The  late  Mr.  A.  R^mond,  whose  untimely  decease  is 
an  irreparable  loss  to  science,  made  a  tour  of  exploration  through  the  northwestern  States 
of  Mexico  during  the  years  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  in  the  course  of  which  he  carefully  exam- 

'  Duport,  p.  369.  t  Humboldt,  p.  141.  J  Duport,  p.  380.  §  Dnport,  p.  42S. 
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ined  the  geolo^  of  the  country,  and  collected  some  valuable  statistics  on  the  subject  of  imwon 
and  mininf^.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  the  geological  survey  of  California,  in  March, 
1866,  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  *'  an  interesting  report  from  Mr.  R6mouiI. 
The  following  extracts  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  geological  formation  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  northern  Mexico.  The  tables  accompanying  the  report  show  the  extent,  charac- 
ter, and  condition  of  the  mines  : 

"  The  name  of  the  '  Sierra  Madre*  is  usually  applied  to  the  main  range  of  mountnius  of 
this  country,  or  the  western  border  of  .the  plateau  which  stretches  north  through  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  great  orographical  feature  of  the 
continent.  In  northwestern  Mexico  this  crumpled  border  of  the  great  plateau  comprises  an 
extensive  mountainous  region,  by  no  means  forming  a  continuous  single  chain,  but  ratiier 
several  central  ranges,  with  associated  groups  of  parallel  ridges,  all  having  the  same  general 
course,  which  is  approximately  north-northwest  and  south-southeast.  As  the  breadth  of  the 
chain  widens  as  we  go  towards  the  north,  so,  too,  that  of  the  valleys  increases  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  whole  system  of  mountains  and  valleys  spreadingout  in  something  like  a  fan  shape. 

*' Going  north,  the  chain  appears  to  sink  gradually,  although  determinations  of  altitude  in 
northern  Mexico  are  extremely  few  in  number.  It  is  certain  that  there  is,  in  about  latitude 
32^,  a  depression  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  extends  entirely  across  the  contineut,  and 
which  would  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  without  necessa- 
rily surmounting  any  elevation  greater  than  4,000  feet.t  The  southeastern  range  is  the 
highest,  and  the  culminating  point  is  said  to  be  the  Cerro  de  Cuiteco,  60  leagues  northeast 
of  Jesus  Maria,  on  the  western  borders  of  Chihuahua.  The  approximate  altitude  of  the 
Cumbre  do  Basascacffic  is  7,429  feet,  and  that  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo  7,825  feet.  To  the 
north,  the  ranges  east  of  Sahuaripa  are  also  very  high ;  but  they  have  never  been  measured. 
No  peaks  or  ridges,  however,  in  this  portion  of  Mexico  attain  anything  like  the  elevation  of 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  few  if  any  points  exceeding  10,000  feet  in  altitude. 

**  Ttie  direction  of  the  sierra  is  nearly  that  of  a  lino  connecting  some  of  the  best  mining 
districts  in  Mexico,  which  are  situated  on  or  very  near  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  These 
districts  are  the  following,  enumerating  them  in  their  geographical  order  from  the  south 
towards  the  north  :  in  Durango,  San  Antonio  de  las  Ventanas,  Guarisumey,  and  San  Dimas, 
remarkable  for  their  auriferous  silver  ores,  and  62  Mexican  leagues  northeast  of  Mazatlan  ; 
in  Chihuahua,  Guadalupe  y  Calvo  and  San  Pedro  de  Batopilas,  yielding  fine  specimens  of 
native  silver ;  also,  Jesus  Maria,  in  the  same  State,  and  the  Real  del  la  Cieneguita,  Souora, 
with  silver  and  gold  mines. 

**  General  Gkologit. — ^T'he  geological  structure  of  the  occidental  slope  of  tho  Sierra 
Madre,  as  well  as  that  of  other  parts  of  this  great  chlin,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and,  as 
yet  but  very  little  known,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  investigations  of  Humboldt  and 
other  eminent  men ;  for,  up  to  tho  present  time,  the  age  of  the  different  formations  has  never 
been  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  want  of  materials  and  of  sufficient  observa- 
tions. In  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  however,  I  explored  quite  a  number  of  localities  in  north- 
western Mexico,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  the  geology 
of  that  region ;  and,  in  Sonora,  to  which  my  attention  was  especially  devoted,  I  succeeded 
in  finding  fossils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  prin- 
cipal formations  of  the  northern  Sierra  Madre.  By  tracing  the  connection  of  these  rocks 
with  those  of  Central  Mexico,  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  those  districts  of  which,  at 
present,  but  little  is  definitely  known. 

**  Tho  igneous  rocks,  which  occur  more  abundantly  on  the  Pacific  slope,  are  granites, 
either  fine  or  very  coarse-grained  ;  porphyries,  more  or  less  feldspatbic ;  and  greenstones,  all 
of  which  are  cut  by  numerous  dikes  of  extremely  varied  character.  The  granites,  how- 
ever, are  very  poor  in  veins  of  the  precious  metals,  while  the  porphyries  are  highly  metallifer- 
ous. In  Sinaloa  (Candolero)  and  Durango  (San  Dimas)  we  see  that  the  eranites  underlie 
the  metallifercus  porphyries,  and  that  the  greenstones,  in  Sonora,  (near  Hermosillo  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  La  Haciendita, )  penetrate  through  them.  , 

**The  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  which  I  have  observed  belong  to  the  carboniferous  series  ; 
this  is  represented  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sonora  bv  heavy  masses  of  limestone,  forming  very 
high  ana  rnggcd  ridges,  running  a  little  west  of  north.  The  upturned  strata  are  seen  in 
many  places  to  rest  on  granit^    Atgf^utiferous  veins  occur  throughout  this  formation. 

"The  next  group  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  order  is  the  triassic;  this  forms  isolated  moun- 
tain groups  in  Sonora,  and  qfiers  an  interesting  field  for  investigation.  Instead  of  lime- 
stones, it  is  made  up  of  heavy  beds  of  quartzites  and  conglomerates,  with  coal-bearing  clay 
shales  ;  all  of  these  are  disturbed  and  elevated,  and  rest  on  greenstones,  feldspatbic  porphy- 
ries, or  granite.  Wherever  metamorphosed,  the  triassic  rocks  are  auriferous  and  contain 
veins  of  silver  ores.  The  metamorpbic  slates  and  limestones  of  the  Altar  and  Magdaleua 
districts,  which  include  the  richest  gold  placers  of  Sonora,  may  possibly  be  of  triassic  age ; 
but  the  fossils  collected  are  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  this  being  determined.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  believing  those  rocks  to  be  rather  of  Jurassic  than  of  triassic  age,  as  they 
differ  in  lithological  characters  from  both  the  triassic  and  carboniferous  of  northern  Mexico, 

♦FroceedingB  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Scienceg,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  245-258. 
t  See  Emory,  in  Mexican  Bonndaiy  Report,  voL  1,  p.  41. 
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TMembling  raiher  the  Jurassic  (i^old-bearine  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevadat  in  Caiifomia; 
besides,  they  lie  outside  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that 
the  gold  which  they  furnish  does  not  resemble  that  obtained  from  the  triassic  strata. 

**  The  cretaceous  period  is  also  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  Arivechi,  in 
Sonora.  The  strata  belong^ne  to  this  series  are  chiefly  argillaceous  shales,  and  they  rest 
upon  porphyries  and  carboniferous  limestone.  They  have  CKBen  disturbed  and  elevated  since 
their  aeposition.  The  fossils,  which  they  contain  in  great  number  and  in  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, will  bo  noticed  further  on.  • 

**A11  the  above-mentioned  formations  were  already  in  existence  before  the  first  eniptionof 
the  volcanic  rocks  took  place.  These  latter  are  found  scattered  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast, 
and  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  California  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  the  volcanic  formations  spread  over  so  extensive  a  region,  especially  as  there 
are  no  active  volcanoes  known  in  northern  Mexico,  and  not  even  any  indications  of  ancient 
craters  or  vents. 

**  Mines. — ^The  richest  and  widest  veins  are  those  northeast  of  Mazatlan,  near  San  Dimas, 
Guarisamey,  &c.,  in  Dnrango.  These  veins  cut  all  the  rocks  oldur  than  the  cretaceous, 
whether  igneous  or  sedimentary.  The  mines  of  Sinaloa  are  richer  than  those  of  Sonora. 
In  the  former  state  the  ore-beanng  portion  of  the  veins  is  from  a  few  feet  to  several  yards  in 
width  ;  in  the  latter,  generally  from  one  to  two  feet.  In  Durango  and  Sinaloa,  gold,  native 
silver,  and  sulphuret  of  silver  occur,  associated  with  galena,  yellow  blende,  and  iron  pyrites. 
In  Sonora  the  principal  ores  are  argentiferous  gray  copper,  with  galena,  black  blenae,  cop- 
per pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  carbonate  ot  lead,  ruby  silver,  arsenical  silver,  and  gold.  Eadi 
mining  district  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  system  of  veins ;  in  all  as  many  as  20  dififorent 
systems  have  been  observed.  The  most  abundant  veinstones  are  quartz,  either  chaloedonic, 
crystalline,  or  massive ;  brown  spar ;  heavy  spar ;  oxide  of  iron.  The  veins  occurring  in 
the  metamorphic  triassic  rocks  are  usually  parallel  with  the  stratification,  so  that  they  lie 
nearly  horizontal  where  the  formation  has  been  but  little  disturbed.  As  to  the  yield  of  Uie 
silver  ores,  it  varies  extremely,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of 
all  the  different  districts  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed,  however^  that  the  arsenical 
pvrites,  which  is  auriferous  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  becomes  argentiferous  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
The  veins  vary  in  their  direction  from  a  little  east  to  a  little  west  of  north ;  the  richest  ores 
near  San  Dimas  run  northeast  and  southwest.  There  are  but  few  rich  mines  in  Sonora,  a 
state  of  which  the  mineral  wealth  has  been  much  exaggerated.  There  are,  however,  some 
deposits  of  variegated  copper,  and  veins  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron. 

*'The  annexed  tabular  statement  w}li  give  the  prindpa^  tacts  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
mines  examined  in  northern  Mexico ; 
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Mr.  Cummings  Cherry,  geologist  and  mining  engineer,  bas  written  an  interesting  report 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  Sonora,  published  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Sonora  Mining  Associa- 
tion It  contains  a  great  variety  of  valimble  information,  and  shows  conclusively  the  neces- 
sity of  railroad  communication  to  develop  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  that  country. 

**  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Cherry,  **the  roads  are  principally  the  simple  pack-trails  of  the 
country.  From  Guaymas,  the  port  of  entry,  a  good  wagon  road  passes  by  way  of  Hermoeillo 
to  Ures,  and  thence  up  the  Sonora  river  to  Arispe."    Another  wagon  road  from  Ouaymas 

E asses  through  San  Mardal  and  Matape.  Nearly  the  whole  country,  however,  is  traversed 
y  pack-trails. 

Keferring  to  the  miscellaneous  resources  of  Sonora,  as  connected  with  the  businees  of 
mining,  Mr.  Cherry  gives  the  following  data : 

**TiMBER. — A  valuable  element  in  mining  enterprises,  and  one  which  the  western  and 
southern  districts  of  Sonora  are  very  deficient  in,  is  timber  of  such  quantity  and  quality  as 
may  be  desired  for  building  purposes  and  fuel.  The  timber  and  lumber  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  beneficiating  and  other  mining  works  of  most  of  the  American  enterprises  in  Sonora 
and  southern  Arizona  have  been  necessarily  brought  from  San  Francisco,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mines  at  heavy  expense." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  smaller  kinds  of  timber  abound  in  considerable  quantities. 
At  one  place  visited  by  Mr.  Cherry : 

**0n  the  river  margins,  cottonwood,  ash,  willow,  walnut,  and  sycamore  of  good  size  and 
quality  abound.  On  the  bottom  lands,  the  lands  formerly  cultivated,  is  a  dense  forest  of 
mesquite,  so  thickly  matted  that  we  were  in  places  obliged  to  cut  paths  through  it  I  was 
surprised  to  find  many  of  these  trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  as  in  other  localities  they  seldom 
attain  a  diameter  of  more  than  six  or  eight  inches,  and  with  one  exception  this  was  the 
most  extensive  forest  of  these  trees  I  haa  seen.  In  the  tributary  canons  and  on  the  hill- 
sides they  also  occur  In  numbers,  but  smaller.  This  mesquite  timber  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated  as  a  fuel ;  it  bums  long  and  fiercely,  and  gives  an  intense  heat.  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  for  charcoal,  which  I  pronounce  a  superior  article.  On  the  hills  are  several 
varieties  of  oak,  and  on  the  higher  mountain  peaks,  two  or  three  leagues  distant,  are  heavy 
forests  of  pine. 

**  Arable  Lands  and  Agricultural  Products.— Two  crops  are  raised  from  the  same 
land  in  the  year,  and  the  yield  is  so  abundant  as  to  occasion  astonishment  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  productive  nature  of  these  soils.  The  rainy  season  sets  in  early  in 
June,  and  continues  to  October,  though  occasional  showers  fall  until  March.  Com  and 
other  products  which  require  rains  to  bring  them  to  maturity  are  planted  in  June,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  or  in  December,  wheat  and  other  hardy  products  follow,  though 
where,  as  on  these  lands,  irrigation  may  be  resorted  to,  the  crops,  however  planted,  are  ev^r 
sure.  The  wheat  of  Sonora  is  very  superior  in  quality ;  its  yield  is  100  to  200  bushels  to  one 
bushel  sown,  and  it  is  not  uncomax)n  to  get  250  to  one.  Com  yields  large  crops ;  the  native 
variety  is  a  white  flint,  and  may  be  advantageously  replaced  with  our  American  yellow,and  other 
varieties.  Peas  ever  produce  three  abundant  crops  in  the  year.  Beans  are  the  favorite  food 
of  the  people,  and  as  they  grace  alike  the  table  of  rich  and  poor,  surprising  quantities  are 
consumed.  I  saw  neither  rice  nor  barley,  though  both  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  These 
lands  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
raised  in  the  nearest  settlements  with  excellent  results.  From  the  sugar-cane  a  coarse  kind 
of  sugar  called  panoche  is  made  by  the  natives  ;  it  is  a  favorite  article  of  consumption,  and 
finds  ready  sale  at  $25  to  $40  the  cargo  of  300  pounds,  which  leaves  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
cultivator.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  products  of  the  soil,  and  is  becoming  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  staple  is  shorter  than  our  cottons,  though  of  ^ood  quality ;  it  is 
manufactured  by  the  native  women  into  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Tobacco  also  yields 
well ;  it  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  is  becoming  extensively  cultivated.  Besides  these,  Chile 
pepper — a  capsicum  of  great  pungency,  and  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  natives — 
onions,  garlic,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  produced,  and  our  common  potato  and  vege- 
tables may  be  successfully  iutroduced.  Fraits  of  excellent  quality  could  be  grown,  espe- 
cially sweet  and  sour  oranges,  figs,  quinces,  and  peaches ;  and  the  grape  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  decided  success.  Besioes  the  valley  lands  on  the  river  are  those  of  the  Henrigo  valley, 
comprised  in  the  timber  tiact  already  spoken  of;  they  are  exceedingly  fertile,  und  may  be 
irrigated  from  the  creek  which  courses  through  them.  Back  from  the  river  are  several  pla- 
teaus of  rich  soils,  containing  in  all,  perhaps,  500  acres,  which,  while  they  are  too  el<vated 
to  admit  of  irrigation,  would  produce  abundant  crops  of  com  in  the  rainy  season. 

**  The  only  farming  implements  of  the  country  are  a  pointed  stick,  serving  for  a  plough, 
a  hoe,  and  a  sickle,  and  where  such  grand  results  are  attained  with  these,  what  woula  not  be 
the  results  of  the  introduction  of  our  improved  agricultural  implements,  and  the  applicatica 
of  farming  knowledge  7 

** Pasture  Lands.— The  higher  lands,  unfitr  for  agricultural  usesf  but  covered  with  a 
growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  are  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  grasses  upon  the  lands,  the  mesquite  grass,  confined  to  the  ranges  of  the  mesquite  timber; 
the  sacatom,  a  coarse  species  found  on  the  higher  ranges,  and  the  griUna  {cromdonmm^) 
occupying  the  plateaus  and  less  elevated  hills.  The  latter  variety  has  much  the  appearance 
of  dry,  curled  whittlings  of  pine  wood,  is  very  nutritious,  and  was  greedily  eaten  by  our 
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animals.  Thron^hont  the  entire  year  the  cattle  graze  upon  the  bills,  there  being  no  need  to 
preserve  the  glasses.  Northern  Sonora  is,  without  dispute,  pre-eminent  as  a  stock-raising 
country. 

*' Rivers. — TheTaqui  is  the  largest  stream  iu  Sonora,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
may  be  deservedly  termed  a  river.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  near  the  Arizona 
boundary,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  course. 

*  *  Harbor  of  Gua  ymas. — Our  short  stay  at  Guaymas  was  sufficiently  protracted  to  impress 
txs  with  the  important  part  it  must  play  in  the  fiiture  of  Sonora.    The  town  is  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  latitude  27^  42'  north.    Its  harbor  is  eminently  the  best  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico,  being  much  superior  to  either  San  Bias  or  Mazatfan,  and  because  of  the 
trade  winds,  particularly  desirable  as  a  port  for  the  trades  of  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
The  bay  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  one,  in  all  four  to  five  miles  in  length,  almost  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  winds  by  the  bold  heights  of  Pajaros  on  the  east,  and  the  islands 
of  Terra  Firma,  San  Vicente,  and  retayas  on  the  west,  leaving  the  channel  narrow  and 
deep  between  them.    Another  entrance,  Boca  Chica,  occurs  between  Pajaros  on  the  south 
and  Cochin  on  the  north.    The  tides  are  irregular,  being  governed  by  the  winds  of  the  Gulf, 
seldom  rising  and  falling  more  than  four  or  five  feet.    The  depth  of  water  is  two  fathoms  at 
the  mole,  which  is  a  vqtj  superior  one,  to  eight  fathoms  in  the  channel.    The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  irregular  hills  of  the  Coast  range,  through  which  there  is  but  one  entrance 
from  the  land  side.     These  hills,  devoid  of  vegetation,  give  the  town  a  dreary  aspect;  it  is 
small,  and  of  modern  origin,  containing  one  spacious  street,  and  several  cross  thoroughfares. 
In  1820  to  18^,  when  a  free  port,  a  considerable  business  was  transacted  with  foreign  ports, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  20  or  more  vessels  loading  and  unloading  at  one  time. 
This  activitv  was  prematurely  checked  by  the  internal  strifes  of  {he  following  five  years, 
during  which  it  lost  over  two-thirds  of  its  population.     During  the  years  1860  to  1864  it 
received  an  impetus  from  the  American  mining  and  other  enterprises ;  considerable  capital 
was  invested  in  town  lots,  and  many  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  were  inaugu- 
rated, giving  to  the  town  a  population  ot  over  5,000,  and  the  appearance  and  live-awake  air 
of  a  California  mining  town.    The  present  unfortunate  strife  imd  the  despotic  incubus  of  a 
French  garrison  shackled  this  new-bom  energy,  and  at  the  present  writing  Guaymas  is  in 
as  fossilized  a  condition  as  need  be.    Were  it  not  for  the  continufd  clanging  of  large  and 
small  bells  with  hoarse  throats  and  shrieking  voices,  the  daily  occurrence  of  a  procession  of 
saluts,  images,  and  wax  candles,  the  snarling  of  curs,  the  rioting  of  marines  from  some 
foreign  war  vessel,  and  the  occasional  view  of  a  native  propping  up  a  house,  or  picking 
vermin,  we  would  have  no  out-door  indications  from  which  to  conclude  the  place  was  settled. 
With  the  native  inhabitants,  lite  seems  to  be  a  dolee  far  nieitfe,  or  more  truly,  wretchedness, 
filth  and  inanity.    There  are  a  number  of  fine  structures  of  the  architecture  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  a  few  of  American  pattern.    The  exports  are  the  common  products  of  the 
country — wheat,  com,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  unrefined  sugar,  aguadiente,  beef,  hides,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper;  for  which  it  imports  the  products  of  the  more  southern  States,  and  East 
Indian  and  European  manufacturers     Its  exports  of  products  and  bullion  for  1805  could 
not  have  fallen  short  of  $4,000,000,  though  for  the  present  year  it  will  hardly  exceed  half  of 
this  sum.    The  climate  is  pleasant  from  November  to  April ;  the  heat  in  the  summer  months, 
June  to  September,  is  excessive,  the  mercury  reaching  105^  to  110^,  and  very  seldom  falling 
below  97^  or  98^,  and  when  the  hot  winds  visit  the  town,  as  they  often  do  during  the  summer 
months,  it  frequently  reaches  135^.    There  is  but  little  sickness,  and  what  occurs  is  of  a 
light  character;  the  water  which  supplies  the  town  is  procured  from  wells  sunk  at  the  limits 
of  the  town,  and  is  slightly  brackish,  though  wholesome.     With  a  harbor  capable  of  giving 
good  anchorage  to  200  vessels,  safe  navigation  in  the  Gulf,  and  a  section  of  country  reouiring 
only  peace,  enterprise,  capital,  and  the  epergy  of  American  settlers  to  till  the  lanus,  and 
work  the  mines  which  Mexican  indolence  has  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin,  with  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  American  advancement  to  make  of  an  old  country  a  now  California,  Guaymas 
is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  take  her  place  as  the  gi'ana  commercial  depot  of  western 
Mexico,  and  I  would  venture  to  predict,  of  our  own  extreme  southwestern  Territoyes." 

General  Rufus  Ingalls,  in  his  inspection  report,  (Ex.  Doc.  Ill,  39th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  9,) 
says: 

**  A  harbor  on  the  Gulf  is  wanted,  such,  for  example,  as  Guaymas,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  Arizona  than  any  point  on  the  Colorado  river.  From  Port  Libertad  to  Tucson  is 
only  some  225  miles ;  from  Fort  Yuma  it  is  300.  Had  we  possession  of  Port  Libertad,  or 
better,  Guaymas,  our  posts  in  Arizona  could  be  much  easier  and  more  cheaply  supplied,  and 
a  great  number  of  mines  could  then  be  worked  with  profit  that  lie  idle  now.  This  matter  I 
am  aware  has  received  the  attention  of  our  authorities,  who  will  probably  cause  a  change  in 
our  boundary  in  proper  time.  I  know  that  Generals  Halleck  and  McDowell  have  both 
appreciated  its  necessity,  and  General  Waller,  who  has  been  in  Arizona,  has  written  mo  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  I  enclose.*' 

SINALOA. 

Sinaloa  is  comparatively  poor  as  a  mining  State.  The  lodes  are  neither  large  nor  numerous. 
There  are,  however,  several  dozen  mines  that  have  paid  well,  and  four  or  five  that  have 
yielded  handsome  fortunes  to  their  proprietors.    The  Guadalupe  mine  at  Cosala,  if  Ward's 
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account  of  it  is  to  bo  accepted*  was,  40  years  a^,  one  of  t^e  best  mines  in  Mexico.  It  was 
very  rich  in  gold,  and  the  owner  could  obtain  a  thousand  pounds  of  that  metal  from  it  eveir 
week,  but  he  was  a  crotchety,  miserly  bigot,  who  refused  to  work  his  mine,  refused  to  sell 
it,  refused  to  let  anybody  else  work  it,  and  bred  his  children  in  iterance  dnd  dirt.* 

Such  an  account  about  a  mine  of  ^hich  we  find  no  ioformation  in  other  books  should  be 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  especially  since  Ward  did  not  visit  Cosala ;  but  hh  state- 
roent  that  $1,000,000  had  been  offered  for  the  mine  by  an  association  of  foreigners  is  prob- 
ably correct,  for  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  sales  of  valuable  mines  in 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  noted  mines  of  Sinaloa  is  the  Tajo  at  Rosario,  which  was  discovered  by 
accident  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv.  A  pious  rauchero  lost  his  rosary,  and  his 
search  for  it  kept  him  out  in  the  mountains  all  night.  He  made  a  fire  to  protect  himself 
against  the  cold,  and  in  the  morning  he  discovered  that  the  stones  on  which  he  had  rested 
his  wood  were  sparkling  with  silver.  He  claimed  a  mine,  and  called  the  place  by  the  Spanish 
name  of  Rosary.  It  yielded  large  quantities  ot  silver,  and  tradition  says  that  the  Rosario 
church,  which  cost  $80,000,  was  built  by  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  a  real  on  each  marc  (about 
one  per  cent. )  of  the  silver  extracted  from  the  mine.  This  would  imply  that  the  total  yield  had 
been  $8,000,000  previous  to  1605,  in  which  year  the  church  was  finished.  In  lS2i)  100  men 
were  drowned  in  it,  and  most  of  the  time  since  then  it  has  been  lying  idle. 

CHIHUAHUA. 

Most  of  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  are  in  a  basin  which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  eleva- 
tion is  high,  the  climate  dry,  the  earth  rocky  and  bare,  and  the  few  streams  are  lost  in  lakes 
or  swamps  which  have  no  outbts.  Some  of  the  mines,  however,  are  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  others  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  mining  districts 
are  those  of  Parral,  Santa  Eulaha,  Morelos,  Jesus  Maria,  Guadalupe,  Calvo,and  Batapolis. 

Parral  is  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  and  its  ores  are  abundant  but  poor.  The 
lodes  have  rocky  crests  which  project  considerably  above  the  low  hills  of  the  region.  Water 
is  scarce  at  the  surface,  and  the  mines  are  in  a  bad  condition,  having  been  long  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  fall  in. 

Batapolis  has  a  multitude  of  very  rich  lodes.  The  Carmen  yielded  a  lump  of  native  silver 
weighing  425  pounds.  There  was  so  much  native  silver  in  the  ores  of  the  Pastrana  mine 
that  the  drill-bars  of  the  miners  were  provided  with  sharp  chisels  at  one  end  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  the  metal. 

Bueu  Suceso  was  another  mine  in  which  pure  silver  was  found  in  larg^  quantities.  It  was 
discovered  by  an  Indian,  who  swam  across  the  river  (the  Fuerte)  and  found  the  clear  metal 
on  the  bank,  where  it  had  been^lpid  bare  by  the  water.  He  denounced  the  mine,  and  to<^ 
out  much  silver,  but  after  getting  down  three  yards  the  Wftter  became  so  troublesome  that 
he  could  go  no  further,  and  the  nnue  was  not  worked  whilo  Ward  was  in  Mexico,  nor  do  we 
find  any  mention  of  it  in  later  books. 

The  mines  of  Morelos  were  discovered  in  1826,  and  yielded  $270,000  in  two  months.  Jesos 
Maria,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  and  nearly  east  of  Guaymas,  was  discovered  in 
Jb22,  and  yielded  extremely  rich  ore— so  rich  that  it  was  packed  to  Parral,  nearly  400  miles 
distant,  to  be  reduced.  Refugio  was  discovered  shortly  beiore  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution; 
yielded  about  half  a  million  aunuallv  for  four  or  five  years. 

About  15  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  is  the  district  of  Santa  Eulalia,  which 
produced  about  $100,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  From  1705  to  1737  the 
average  annual  yield  was  $1,748,742.  In  1791  there  were  in  the  district  6,000  inhabitants, 
73  amalgamating  establishments,  and  180  smelting  furnaces.  About  1795  the  district  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  tlfe  Apaches  and  Comanches,  and  the  mines 
remained  in  their  abandoned  condition,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  might 
be  worked  with  great  profit,  if  the  laborers  and  property  could  be  protected  against  the  sav- 
ages. Just  before  the  district  was  abandoned  a  ricn  deposit  founa  in  one  of  the  mines  had 
been  worked  out,  having  lasted  nine  years,  in  which  time  it  yielded  so  much  that  a  tax  of 
one  real  per  marc  (about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.)  sufficed  to  build  the  cathedral  of  Chi- 
huahua and  establish  for  it  a  reserve  fund  of  $10,000.  We  cannot  estimate  the  total  yield 
of  the  bonanza  at  less  than  $4,000,000. 

DURANGO. 

Durango  is  very  rich  in  silver,  but  its  wealth  was  not  known  until  just  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  there  has  been  comparatively  little  exploration  since.  This  State,  like  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  has  suffered  severely  from  Apache  incursions. 


but 


The  city  of  Durango,  195  miles  northwest  of  Zacatecas,  had  only  8,000  inhabitants  in  1783, 
.  jt  in  that  year  Zambrano,  the  great  miner  of  that  region,  discovered  the  mines  of  Guarisa- 
mey,  and  Durango  soon  trebled  in  population.  In  24  years  he  extracted  $30,000,000  from 
his  claims,  and  a  multitude  of  other  mines  were  opened,  so  that  the  average  yield  of  the 
State  was  estimated  to  be  $5,000,000. 


Ward,  volome  II,  pac«  324. 
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The  principal  miDing  districts  are  Gavilanes,  Guarfsamey,  San  Demas,  Tamnsala,  Canelas, 
and  Sianori,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  Cnencame,  Gnanaseir,  ami 
Mapimi  on  the  eastern.  These  eastern  districts  are  marked  hy  the  abundance  of  lead  ;  the 
western  by  the  abundance  of  gold.  The  lode  at  Gavilanes  is  40  feet  thick  and  the  ore  quite 
rich,  but  it  is  stubborn  both  for  amalgamation  and  for  smelting.  The  richest  district  is  Guari- 
samey,  and  the  most  productive  mines  are  there — Arana,  Cinco,  Senores,  Bolauos,  Piramide, 
Candelania,  Dolores,  and  Tapia.  The  Arana  mine  was  remarkable  for  having  a  vault  (like 
that  in  Zavala  mine  at  Catorce)  filled  with  a  fine  dust,  a  large  part  of  which  was  native  gold 
and  silver. 

Ward  says  of  Durango :  "  The  State  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  none  of  which,  excepting 
Guarisamey  and  San  Demas,  have  been  at  all  extensively  worked.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
mine  exceeding^  100  varas  in  depth;  for,  in  general,  the  use  of  even  the  simplest  machinery 
was  unknown  in  the  north,  ana  a  malicati,  primitive  as  the  invention  is,  would  have  excited 
almost  as  much  astonishment  as  a  steam  engine  itself.  The  mines  were  worked  as  long  as 
the  water  could  be  raised,  without  inconvenience,  by  two  or  three  tenatoris  (carriers)  with 
leather  buckets,  and  abandoned  when  the  discharge  of  this  duty  became  too  laborious.  Most 
of  the  principal  districts  may,  consequently,  be  regarded  as  virgin  ground,  and  there  are 
few  in  which  the  old  shafts  might  not  be  again  brought  into  activity  with  a  comparatively 
small  outUy.**    (Ward,  II,  page  293.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PERU. 

The  silver  of  Peru  in  the  present  day  comes  chiefly  from  Cerro  Pasco,  Hualgayoc,  Guama- 
chuco,  Couchuco,  and  Huantaya — ^all  except  the  last  in  districts  near  the  summit  of  the 
Andes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  Cerro  Pasco  yielded  $2,000,000  annually,  Hual- 
gayoc $560,000,  Guamachuco  and  Couchuco  each  $40,000,  and  Huantaya  $675,000.  Since 
then  the  production  of  all  these  districts  has  decreased.  The  fame  of  Peru  for  mineral 
wealth  was  due  mainly,  for  a  long  period,  to  the  Potosi  mines,  which  were  transferred  to 
Buenos  Ay  res  in  1778,  and  have  belonged  io  Bolivia  since  Spanish  America  became  independ- 
ent. Huantaya  is  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  production  of  immense 
masses  of  native  silver,  one  of  which,  found  in  J  758,  weighed  600  pounds. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  town  of  Potosi  is  situated  13,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  100  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  and  50  miles  east  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Andes.  The  summit  of  the  Potosi  moun- 
tains is  15,981  feet  high,  and  is  five  miles  from  the  town.  The  peak  is  conical,  with  sides 
that  rise  at  an  angle  of  45*^  to  the  horizon,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  bare  of  vegetation. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  this  mountain  that  a  poor  Indian,  named  Diego  Hualca,  while  clam- 
bering after  a  wild  goat  in  the  autumn  of  1545,  caught  hold  of  a  shrub  to  assist  him  up,  and 
it  pulled  out,  exposing  pure  silver  to  view.  A  brief  examination  proved  the  existence  of  a 
ricn  mine,  and  soon  Potosi  obtained  almost  as  much  celebrity  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  did  California  300  yeltrs  later.  That  barren  and  bleak  mountain  contained  the  largest 
deposit  of  rich  silver  ore  ever  found  in  the  world,  and  it  has  produced  more  silver  than  any 
other  district.    The  total  production  from  1545  to  1 603  is  given  by  Humboldt*  at$l ,  150,000,000. 

The  following  table,  snowing  the  yield  in  various  years,  indicates  the  gradual  changes  in 
production : 


1720 $1,300,000 

1745 1,850,000 

1785 3,600,000 

1830 1625,000 


1549 $1,549,000 

1550 2,000,000 

1590 7,500,000 

1630 5,000,000 

16t50 3,000,000 

During  the  first  five  years  large  masses  of  ore  were  found  yielding  $10,000  per  tan;  in 
1574  the  firot-class  ore  was  worth  $1,400  per  ton;  in  1607  the  yield  was  about  $35  per  ton; 
and  in  1790  they  got  very  little  ore  that  produced  more  than  $16  to  the  ton.  The  last  quarter 
of  the  XYIth  century  was  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  Potosi,  which  had 
then  a  population  of  130,000  souls.  Ihe  men  were  nearly  all  Indians,  who  were  compelled 
to  work  as  slaves  in  the  mines,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  8,285,000t  red  men  who 
died  in  the  mines  were  sacrificed  to  get  out  the  treasures  that  astonished  the  world  during 
two  centuries  after  the  discovery  made  by  Diego  Hualca.  This  imposing  city,  the  largest 
that  has  ever  existed  so  high  above  the  sea,  needed  great  supplies,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  at  vast  expense.  1  or  the  purpose  of  getting  water  39  artificial  lakes  were  made  by 
building  dams  across  ravines  and  vallej's  in  the  mountain  side.  The  silver  was  curried  by 
ox-carts,  by  way  of  Tucuman,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  not  unfrequently  100  of  these  carts, 

*  CbApter  XI,  volume  III,  p.  249.    The  amounts  collected  for  the  king*!)  fifth,  year  by  year,  from  1550  to 
1789,  are  giveu  there. 

t  Templa,  volume  I,  p.  309.  X  Temple,  volume  I,  p.  320. 
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heavily  laden,  were  seen  in  a  train.    It  wag  probably  from  this  stream  of  i«ilyer  th^t  tbc  river 
haviog  its  outlet  at  the  same  place  was  called  the  Plata,  that  word  being  the  Spanish  name 

for  silver. 

For  30  years  after  the  discovery  of  Potosi  the  silver  was  obtained  exclusively  by  smelting 
in  portable  furnaces  made  of  clay,  in  the  form  of  hollow  cylinders,  with  a  number  of  boles 
for  the  admission  of  air.  Silver  ore,  galena,  and  charcoal  were  put  in  in  alternate  layers, 
and  the  fierce  winds  which  blow  on  the  mountain  side  furnished  a  sufficient  blast,  and  some- 
times even  too  strone,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  furnaces  to  a  sheltered  place. 
The  mixed  lead  and  silver  were  afterwards  melted  again  with  a  blast  made  by  a  dozen  Indians 
blowing  with  their  mouths  through  copper  tubes  two  yards  long ;  and  thus  the  baser  metal 
was  burned  off.  At  one  time  6,000  of  these  furnaces  could  be  seen  burning  on  the  mountain 
side.  The  galena  was  found  in  the  Little  Potosi  mountain.  At  the  end  of  the  X  Vlth  century 
].5,000  slaves  and  as  many  llamas,  and  as  many  more  mules,  were  employed  in  the  labors  of 
the  mines  and  reduction  works. 

CHILI. 

Chanarcello,  the  richest  mining  district  of  Chili,  and  at  present  the  most  prosperous  and 
promising  of  all  in  South  America,  is  situated  in  latitude  27^  30^  50  miles  southeastward 
from  Copiapo.  It  is  50  miles  from  the  ocean  and  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
lowest  mines.  The  most  productive  deposit  of  silver  has  been  found  within  an  area  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  a  mile  wide,  in  a  cream-colored  hill,  all  the  adjacent  hills  being  dark. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  dest^rt  of  Atacama,  and  there  is  very  little  vegetation,  and 
sometimes  no  rain  for  a  year.  The  nearest  water — at  least  the  most  convenient  of  access — 
is  10  miles  off,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  mines  at  16  gallons  for  |1,  but  it  is  fit  only  for  brutes, 
and  the  water  for  the  men  is  brought  further,  and  paid  for  at  a  higher  price. 

The  first  mine  of  Chanarcello  was  discovered  on  the  18th  of  May,  1832,  by  a  muleteer 
named  Juan  Godoi,  who,  while  out  hunting,  got  tired  of  chasing  a  guanaco  and  sat  down 
on  a  stone  to  rest.  Happening  to  examine  the  rock,  he  saw  that  it  was  very  rich  silver  ore, 
and  he  managed  to  break  off  enough  to  load  his  two  donkeys,  with  which  he  went  to  Copi- 
apo, where  he  asked  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  Juan  Callejas,  his  friend  and  an  old  miner. 
They  obtained  a  title  to  the  mine,  and  Callejas,  in  recognition  of  many  favors,  transferred 
his  share  (one-third)  to  Don  Miguel  Gallo,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Chili. 
The  mine  proved  very  productive,  and  Godoi,  who  had  been  a  very  reputable  muleteer, 
became  a  low  debauchee.  He  spent  all  his  immense  wealth,  and  was  reduced  to  beggary. 
He  had  not  even  a  donkey.  Gallo  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  little  mine,  which  he 
sold  for  $14,000,  and  on  that  sum  the  discoverer  of  Chanarcello  lived  in  moderation  and  quiet. 

A  mine  called  Bolados  was  richer  than  the  pioneer  claim,  to  which  it  was  very  near.  It 
yielded  $3,000,000  to  four  owners,  and,  though  all  were  married  and  had  children,  not  one 
of  them  left  a  cent  to  his  heirs.  All  had  wasted  their  money  in  riotous  living.  The  largest 
piece  of  native  silver  on  record  was  found  in  this  mine;  it  weighed  6,000  pounds,  and  was 
worth  $150,000.  One  lump  of  it  cut  out  with  chisels — for  it  could  not  be  drilled  for  blasting- 
weighed  a  ton  and  a  half. 

In  1850  there  were  1,750  miners  in  the  Chanarcello  district,  two-thirds  of  them  Chilenos, 
and  the  remainder  foreigners,  mostly  from  other  Spanish  American  States.  The  barreteros 
or  miners  who  break  down  the  ore,  received  $25  per  month  and  20  ounces  of  bread,  a  pound 
of  boiled  beans,  six  ounces  of  wheat,  and  24  hgs  daily,  the  food  being  supposed  to  be 
enough  for  an  average  family.  The  apires,  or  men  who  carry  the  ore  upon  their  bocks  to 
the  surface,  the  usual  load  being  from  250  to  375  pounds,  receive  $J2  per  mouth  and  the 
some  rations. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  the  ore  is  broken  with  hammers  into  pieces  of  half  a  cubic  Inch 
and  assorted.  Everything  that  will  not  yield  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  ton  was  thrown  to  one 
side  OS  net  rich  enough  to  pay  for  working,  and  of  this  rejected  material  there  were  piles  at 
Chaffarcello,  in  1850,  estimated  to  contain  $20,000,000  of  silver. 

The  pulverization  is  effected  in  arrastras,  and  the  amalgamation  in  wooden  tubs  with  iron 
bottoms.  The  stirring  is  done  by  four  crooked  iron  arms  fastened  to  a  vertical  shaft  which 
revolves  in  the  centre  of  the  tub.  There  •  is  no  muller  or  grinding  of  the  ore  in  the  tub. 
The  process  requires  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  province  of  Atacama  75  productive  silver  mines,  198  unpro- 
ductive, and  2,914  persons  employed.  The  amount  of  ore  extracted  was  15,39^,996  pounds, 
of  which  10,480,000  were  creditfed  to  Chanarcello  and  3,000,000  to  Ties  Puntas. 

At  Chanarcello  there  were  18  productive  mines  and  97  that  had  been  opened  and  had  not 
paid  expenses.  The  total  yield  of  the  10,480,000  pounds  of  ore  obtained  at  Chanarcello  was 
$2,700,000,  of  which  $2,100,000  was  net  profit.* 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  ores  extracted  yield  on  average  more  than 
$5,000  per  ton.  The  total  yield  of  the  Chanarcello  district  from  18  {2  to  I860  is  estimated  at 
$80,00(L000.  The  value  of  the  silver  exported  from  Chili  was  $59,931  in  1830  ;  $761,406  in 
1835 ;  $1,381,030  in  1845 ;  $3,555,045  in  1850. 

The  IYbs  Puntas  mines  were  discovered  in  1849,  and  are  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Water 

*  U.  S.  Naval  Aitronoiaical  Ezpedittoo,  voU  1,  p.  203. 
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costs  there  six  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  country  is  still  more  desolate  than  about  Chafiar- 
cello.  • 

The  hill  of  Chanarcello  is  composed  of  reettlar  strata,  nearly  horizontal,  of  rocks  partly 
calcareous,  and  partly  argillaceous.  In  the  deepest  workings  there  are  porphyries  and  some 
dolomites.    The  ores  are  chiefly  chlorides  and  bromides  either  separate  or  mixed. 

Oerro  Blanco,  30  miles  east-southeast  of  Chunarcello,  has  a  number  of  lodes  which  were 
rich  in  silver  near  the  surface,  but  in  the  lower  depths  they  yield  little  save  copper,  of  which 
the  ore  has  a  large  percentage. 

Carriso,  in  latitude  28^  45',  has  some  rich  silver  lodes  and  one  of  gold.  Eight  miles  south- 
east of  Carriso  is  Agua  Amarga,a  hill  resembling  Bolaco,  at  Chanarcello,  with  as  many 
argentiferous  lodes,  but  not  so  rich.  Most  of  them  are  now  abandoned.  A  mile  from  Agna 
Ajnarga  are  the  mines  of  Tunas,  which  yielded  $400,000  of  native  and  ruby  silver  near  the 
surface. 

BRAZIL. 

The  placers  of  Brazil,  the  richest  known  to  modem  times  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  are  found  over  an  area  300  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south  between  parallels 
17  and  22  of  south  latitude,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  La  Plata,  and  800  miles  long,  extending  from  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil  nearly 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  rocks  are  granite  in  the  higher  peaks,  with  micaceous  schists  and  slates 
lower  down,  intersected  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz.  Itacohimite  is  found  extensively,  and 
diamonds,  which  are  seldom  found  near  it,  are  abundant  in  Brazil,  which  has  fumishea  more 
of  those  precious  stones  than  all  the  other  diamond  mines  in  modem  times.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  only  diamond  mines  of  any  note  in  Christendom.  Very  little  is  done  in  them 
now.  The  gold  was  discovered  at  Minas  Geraes  in  1599,  and  soon  attracted  fw  considerable 
population.  The  gold  deposits  of  Jacoabina  and  of  Sio  do  Carmo  were  opened  in  1700,  and 
those  of  Mate  Grosso  in  1734.  From  1752  to  1701  the  production  was  largest,  and  there 
were  then  80,000  miners  employed.  It  is  said  that  in  one  year  the  production  was 
$20,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  20  per  cent,  lax  on  the  gross  produQt,  or  the 
king's  fifth  as  it  was  called,  for  the  district  of  Minas  Geraes  was  $2,000,000  for  1753.  In 
1725,  when  the  yield  was  considerably  less  than  it  became  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
there  were  100,000  slaves  at  work,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  took  out  an  eighth  of  an 
ounce  each  per  day,  as  we  learn  from  Southey ;  *"  but  as  this  would  give  a  total  yield  of 
$60,000,000  annually,  we  must  infer  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  employed  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  that  many  of  the  slave  miners  did  not  make  their  eighth  of  an  ounce  per  aay. 
The  largest  Brazilian  nugget  of  which  we  find  any  mention,  weighed  13  pounds  and  sold  tor 
about  $2,600.  After  1775  the  yield  declined  rapidly.  In  1812  the  production  was  about 
$4,000,000,  and  in  1822  $700,000,  and  now  it  probably  docs  not  exceed  $50l»,00«J.  Tho  total 
vield  of  the  Brazilian  gold  mines  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  till  1803  was  estiaiatod  by 
Humboldt  at  $855,500,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  productiou  since  1803  at  $70,000,000, 
making  the  total  contribution  of  gold  by  Brazil  $925,500,000  in  a  period  of  268  years  :  less 
than  California  has  furnished  in  20  years.  So  far  Brazil  has  only  two  quartz  mines,  the  St. 
John  and  the  Gongo  Soco.    The  latter  yielded  33,000  pounds  of  gold  from  1826  to  J849.t 

Of  tho  St.  John,  Whitneyt  says  :  **The  mine  ot  St.  John  del  Key  is  the  most  remarkable 
gold  quartz  mine  in  tho  world,  having  been  worked  for  a  longer  time  and  having  produced 
more  gold  than  any  other.  The  working  was  commenced  about  1725,  and  after  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  success  was  abandoned,  and  in  1834  tho  working  was  resumed,  and  from 
1838  to  1852  the  mine  paid  a  profit  of  $1,500,000.  The  amount  of  rock  reduced  was  34,000 
tons  in  1846,  and  82,000  in  I8o2,  the  increase  being  gradual.  The  profit  varied  from  $2  to  $3 
per  ton.  The  rock  contained  about  .004  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  crushing  was  done  with  118 
stamps.  The  mine  is  owned  by  a  compan v  which  had  1 ,000  slaves  and  employed  80  Euro- 
pean overseers,  mechanics,  &c.    One  of  the  mines  was  1,200  feet  deep.'* 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  are  in  the  basins  of  the  Fraser  and  Columbia  rivers. 

The  chief  mining  district  is  Cariboo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  fork  of  Quesnelle 
river,  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  in  latitude  53^,  and  100  miles  from  the 
ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains  8,000* or  10,000  feet  high.  The 
winters  are  very  severe,  and  they  last  from  October  to  June,  during  which  period  the  country 
is  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  In  July  and  August  the  streams  are  at  flood  height.  The 
gold  is  found  at  a  depth  varying  firom  12  to  100  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  beds  and  banks 
of  creeks,  some  of  which  run  through  swamps.  The  auriferous  deposit  is  very  rich,  and  if  it 
were  in  a  genial  clime  and  favorably  situated,  the  yield  per  day  would  rival  if  not  surpass 
anything  ever  found  in  California,  bat  the  great  cost  of  all  supplies,  the  necessity  of  lying 
idle  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  claims,  prevent  it  from  Ming 

*  History  of  BrazU,  chapter  XXXVL  t  Calvert,  p.  231.  i  MetaUie  Wealth,  p.  Uh 
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an  attractive  place  for  miners.  Claims  that  have  been  well  opened  have,  in  many  instaaes, 
paid  for  a  few  weeks  or  month  #500  per  day  to  the  man.  One  claim  25  by  80  feet  yieWiA 
$105,000.  The  gold  on  Antler  creek  is  830  fine ;  on  Lowhee  creek  920.  The  metal  is  foutd 
in  coarse  rough  lamps,  which  look  as  thongh  they  had  not  moved  far  from  their  rocky  Booict 
Some  auriferous  quartz  lodes  have  been  discovered,  but  little  has  been  done  in  quartz  miniiij. 

The  gold  in  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  is  found  in  the  beds,  bars,  and  banks  of  creeks, 
between  parallels  49°  and  5J'.  The  diggings  are  mostly  shallow,  and  not  rich,  altbongh,  y 
they  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  they  may  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  prodna 
more  gold  than  Cariboo. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gold  shipped  from  Victoria  to  San  Francisco: 


Year. 


18.% 
18j9 
1860 
18(il 
1862 


Am't  shipped. 


$337,765 
1,211,304 
1,652,621 
1,942,629 
2, 167, 183 


Year. 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867,  (9  montlu) 


Am't  ahippdl 


$2,935.1:9 
2,781« 
2,0CT.«1 
1,^311 
1,100,366 


AUSTRALIA. 


The  colony  of  Victoria  in  Australia  did  not  begin  to  produce  gold  until  1851,  bat  the  imt 
year  it  had  already  risen  nearly  to  a  level  with  California,  and  since  then  the  two  States 
have  kept  n^ly  an  equal  pace.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ounces  exported 
annually  from  Melbourne,  and  the  value  as  estimated  in  pounds  sterling : 


Year. 


1851 

1802 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


Oancei. 


145, 147 
2,724,933 
3,150,021 
2,392,065 
2, 793, 065 
2,985,696 
2, 761, 528 
2,528,188 


Value. 


£560,567 
10, 899. 7iO 
12. 600. 083 

9,568,262 
11,172,261 
11,942,783 
11.046,113 
10. 112, 752 


Year. 


1650 
1860 
186  L 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


Ounces. 


2.260,676 
2,156,661 
1,967,490 
1,658,285 
1.627,066 
1,544.694 
1,543,801 
1,480,597 


Yftloe. 


£9,122,702 

7, 869, 7a 
6,685.198 
6.507,488 
6.178.776 
6. 175,  AM 
5,9>ie^9ti 


We  have  no  plain  description  of  the  character  of  the  quartz  lodes  and  placers  of  Victoiii, 
but  they,  especially  the  latter,  differ  from  those  of  California.  Water  is  far  less  abundant; 
ditches  are  fewer,  smaller,  and  less  costly ;  hydraulic  claims,  tunnel  claims,  and  sluices  are 
rarer ;  shaft  claims  are  far  more  numerous ;  the  character  of  the  leads  appear  to  be  less  dis- 
tinct ;  the  gold  is  generally  coarser  in  size  and  finer  in  quality,  and  the  gold-bearing  strata 
seem  to  be  richer.  There  are  few  placer  claims  in  California  that  would  pay  for  hoisting 
dirt  100  feet  through  shafts,  and  washing  in  puddling  boxes,  as  is  done  in  many  Australian 
claims.  We  see  no  mention  in  Victoria  books  or  newspapers  of  ancient  rivers,  which  occupy 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  placer  mining  of  California. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  placer  mining  in  Victoria  are  suggested  in  the  following  extrKt 
from  Westgartn : 

AUayiol  mining,  howeTer,  differs  from  quartz  mining  in  not  being  malnlv  dependent  on  stoam  mnchiiiefy. 
Much  of  it  is  stilTcondactcd  by  mcsc  mnnual  labor,  but  under  appliances  eitner  new  or  much  improred  daring 
the  last  10  years.  Horse-frnwer  has  also  been  largely  introduced,  and  it  is  the  great  motive  force  of  the  puddUng 
macliiue,  that  grand  institution  of  the  ulluyial  mining  world.  This  machine  rapidly  sunplonted  the  origiaal 
cradle  and  tub ;  iu'fact,  it  represents  both  upon  a  giant  scale.  The  miner  could  readily  apprehend  that  if 
an  ordinary  washing  tub  of  tnree  or  four  feet  in  diameter  oould  be  made  to  yield  on  ounce  of  gold  per  dsr, 
one  of  as  many  yards  must,  if  equollr  well  worked,  yield  proportionately  more,  llie  cradle  arrangf^roent  was 
adapted  to  the  gravel ;  while  the  tuD  was  suited  to  the  puddliug  of  the  finer  debris,  such  as  pipe  claT  or  dirt 
Ijcda,  which  were  much  more  frequent  to  the  miner  thim  pure  gravel.  Puddling  by  wholesale  was  tbenefon 
a  subject  of  early  attention. 

STATIONS   OF  VICTORIA. 


The  machinery  employed  in  quartz  mining  consisted  of  522  steam  engines,  with  an  aggers- 
gate  of  9,079  horse-power ;  62  water  and  horse-power  crushing  machines ;  55  water  wheels; 
*J10  whims  and  pulleys;  6  derricks,  and  74  whips. 

The  machineiy  employed  in  alluvial  mining  consisted  of  451  steam  engines,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,338  horse-power;  2,799  horse-puddling  machines;  400  whims  and  pulleys:  110 
vf hips;  621  sluices  and  toms;  159  water  wheels ;  30  hydraulic  boxes;  179 pumps;  5,835 
sluice  boxes,  and  3  boring  machines. 
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The  total  estimated  valae  of  the  machinexy  emplojed  in  miDing  was  $9,500,000,  and  the 
elaims  themselves  $43,000,000. 

The  length  of  the  mining  loces,  or  as  we  call  them  *' ditches,"  at  the  end  of  1864  was  1,747 
miles,  ana  the  approximate  cost  $941,655,  or  $539  per  mile.  In  the  Stanley  sab-district,  the 
races  cost  more  than  $2,000  per  mile,  the  high  average  being  caused  partly  by  14,383  yards 
of  tunnelling. 

The  poorest  gold  was  742  fine,  and  sold  for  £3  3«.  per  ounce,  and  the  richest  was  966 
fine,  and  sold  for  £4  2s,  per  onnce.    The  mean  fineness  was  8.>4. 

About  one-third  of  the  gold  comes  from  quartz,  and  one-third  from  alluvial  mines. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  quartz  lodes  proved  to  bo  auriferous  is  1 ,700,  and  the  area  of 
auriferous  alluvial  and  quartz  ground  worked  upon  is  892  square  miles. 

In  1864,  843,515  tons  of  quartz  yielded  433,981  ounces,  or  $9  54  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
This  is  the  only  quartz  of  which  returns  were  obtained,  though  it  is  known  that  more  was 
crushed ;  how  much  more  is  not  shown  in  the  reports. 

The  population  at  the  end  ot  1865  Was  410,000,  the  number  of  sheep  1 1,000,000,  neat  cattle 
2,000,000;  the  deposits  in  savings  and  other  banks  £6,668,060. 

The  exports  of  wool  in  1865  were  30,000,000  pounds,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  378,000 ; 
the  yield  of  wheat  nine  bushels  per  acre  on  the  average,  an  average  yield  of  33  bushels  of  maize 
per  acre;  the  production  of  coal  585,000  tons,  and  the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  above 
exports  £585,000  in  value.  The  number  of  miners*  licenses  issued  in  that  year  were  15,458, 
and  assuming  that  this  figure  represents  the  number  of  miners,  the  average  vield  of  the  mines 
per  man  for  the  year  was  £75.*  The  wages  of  bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters  vaiy 
trom  $1  75  to  $2  50  per  day  in  Melbourne. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  in  ounces  of  the  colony  of  NewlSouth  Wales, 
year  by  year,  since  1857 : 


Year. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

Year. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

Year. 

Exporta* 
tioQ. 

Year. 

Exporta* 
tioo. 

I&jI 

Ounces. 
161,880 
19P  500 
irj,  960 
148.900 

1855 

Ouncrt. 
107.250 
134. 9.50 
148  126 
255.535 

1859 

1860 ,.. 

1861 «.. 

1862 

Ounces. 
293,  .574 
355,338  1 
403, 139 
584,219 

1863 

Ounces. 
422,  "^22 

la-sa 

1856 

1864 

314,351 

1653 

1857 

1865 

279, 121  1 

1854 

1858. ..« 

1866 

235,893 

The  ^old  yield  in  this  colony  decreased  for  three  years  after  1852,  and  then  in«rea6e<l 
rapidly  for  seven  years,  and  again  began  to  decline.  The  decrease  since  1862  is  attributed  by 
one  of  the  Sydney  newspapers  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinamen  from  the  mines,  and  that  policy 
has  no  doubt  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  production. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  mines  of  New  Zealand  were  opened  in  1858,  and  produced  but  little  for  three  years, 
and  then  rose  rapidly  in  importance.  The  manifested  exported  was  187,b95  ounces  in  1861, 
and  o39.722  ounces  in  1862.  The  amount  of  New  Zealand  shipped  to  England  by  way  of 
Melbourne  was  284,118  ounces  in  1863;  311,767  ounces  in  1864;  216,046  ouoces  in  1865, 
and  407,394  ounces  in  1866.  The  total  exportation  of  1865  was  reported  to  be  £2,226,474, 
equivalent  to  about  $11,000,000. 

Westgarth's  Estimated. — Westgarth  makes  the  following  estimates  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  Australarian  gold  fields,  from  1851  to  the  end  of  1863 : 


Year. 


1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

18.-.8 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Total 


Victoria. 


$3,000,000 
54, 500, 000 
63,000.000 
48, 000, 000 
57, 000, 000 
69, 500, 000 
55,000,000 
50,500,000 
45. 500,  000 
43.000,000 
39,500,000 
34, 50il,  000 
32,000,000 


584,000,000 


New    South 
WaleiL 


13.000,000 
6. 000, 000 
5,500,000 
2,500.000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
5, 500,  too 
6, 000. 000 
7,000,000 
8.000.000 

12, 000, 000 
8.500,000 


73,000.000 


New  Zealand. 


$500,000 

500.000 

5i;0, 000 

4.000,000 

8, 000, 000 

14. 500, 000 


28,000,000 


The  total  annual  production  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  gold  mines  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $50,000,000.    (Westgarth  p.  345.    Pounds  (£)  calculatad  at  $5  each.) 

*  Mclbonme  Ago,  Janoory  4, 1867. 
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RUSSIAN  POSSESSIONS. 

SfBERIA. 

t 

Siberia  ranks  third  among  gold-prodnciiig  countries,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  centary  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Californian  mines,  ranked  first.  The  gold  mining  of  the  Russian  empire 
1)egan  in  placers  at  Je^aterinburg  in  1742;  in  1753  quartz  mines  were  opened  at  Berezor ; 
in  1B29  the  placers  on  the  western  part  of  the  Altai  were  opened,  and  in  1838  those  of  eastern 
Siberia.  The  production  was  smikll  for  a  long  time,  averaging^  only  about  |23,000  annually 
of  placer  gold  from  1814  to  18*20;  but  after  the  latter  year  it  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
averaging  $1,668,900  in  the  next  decennium,  and  $3,860,000  in  the  10  years  from  1830  to 
1840,  and  $12,200,000  for  the  next  decennium.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  quarts  gold,  which 
from  1752  to  1850,  amounted  to  $28,000,000.  The  yield  in  1853  was  estimated  by  Whitney 
at  64,000  pounds  troy,  or  about  $14,500,000.  In  1862  the  production  was  reported  to  tie 
about  $10,000,000. 

As  a  gold-producing  countiy,  Russia  ranks  next  to  the  United  States,  and  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  the  present  annual  yield  being  about  $15,000,000.  The  mines  are  all  in  Siberia, 
«n  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Altai  mountains.  The 
former  chain  runs  with  the  meridian  from  latitude  45^  to  67^,  and  is  auriferous  for  most  of 
its  length,  but  its  chief  wealth  is  on  the  Siberian  side. 

The  Altai  chain  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator,  about  latitude  50^,  and  the  «nri- 
ferous  river  beds  and  bills  extend  as  far  as  60^,  or  even  further.  The  Altai  reminds  us  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  both  chains  separate  high  and  desert  table  lands  from  districts  with  rich 
soil  and  abundant  streams ;  and  the  side  which  has  the  streams  abounds  in  gold,  whilo  silver 
is  found  on  the  other  side.* 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is  very  severe,  and  in  most  of  the  placer  districts  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  cold  of  winter  penetrating  much  deeper, 
and  the  thawing  influence  of  summer  only  reaching  to  that  depth.  Washing  is  only  possible 
between  May  and  September,  so  that  half  the  year  is  lost  for  mining  purposes.  The  mines 
are  owned  bv  the  government  or  by  wealthy  proprietors,  and  the  laborers  are  ignorant  and 

Eoor  men,  who  bring  neither  intelligence  nor  zeal  to  their  aid.  Each  laborer  receives  from 
is  employer  a  certain  ration  of  meal,  and  his  money  wages  amount  to  about  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  a  year,  or  something  like  half  an  ounce  of  silver  per  month— 50  or  60  cents  a 
month.t 

The  methods  of  placer  working  are  not  described  fully  in  any  of  the  authors  whose 
books  are  accessible  in  this  country;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  amount  of  earth  washed 
is  considerably  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers,  than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mines.  It  is  said  that  Californian  modes  of  washing  have  been  introduced  to  a  limited 
extent  in  a  few  of  the  districts ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  large  ditches,  of  deep  hydraulic 
claims,  of  ancient  river  beds,  or  of  various  other  interesting  facts  which  mark  mining  in 
California.  And  yet  the  number  of  miners  in  Siberia  is  reported  to  be  only  40,000,  and  if 
they  can  obtain  $15,000,000  in  six  months  they  make  a  very  fair  average  production,  much 
larger  than  would  be  presumed  from  the  cash  wages  of  $10  or  $12  per  year.  According 
to  Atkinson!  the  pay  dirt  at  Tagilsk  contains  one  ounce  of  goldin  60,000  of  each,  or  ^ 
in  a  ton.  Duport^  says  the  richness  in  1829  was  two  ounces  in  100,OK)0.  In  California 
$1  to  the  ton  of  earth  in  a  hydraulic  claim  is  considered  rich,  and  many  mines  that  do  not 
contain  more  than  50  cents  to  the  ton  are  worked  witli  large  profit.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  make  comparisons  between  California  and  Siberia  in  the  absence  of  precise  information 
in  regard  to  the  mines  of  the  latter  country.  There  are  many  places  in  California  in  which 
the  pay  dirt  has  yielded  more  than  $50  to  the  ton  of  pay  dirt,  and  in  some  claims  where  the 
auriferous  deposit  was  very  shallow,  or  where  it  could  only  be  reached  by  deep  shafts  or 
long  tunnels,  or  where  water  was  very  scarce,  it  could  not  be  worked  profitat>ly  for  less  than 
$25.  One  very  serious  drawback  to  mining  in  Siberia  is  the  fact  that  the  gt)venim(mt 
levies  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  the  gross  yield  of  all  mines,  and  from  30  to  35  per  cent  on  all 
which  yield  more  than  $400,000  annually.  || 

As  to  the  modes  of  quartz  mining,  Erman  says : 

The  ore  collected  is  poured  into  long  tronghs  where  water  is  added  and  it  is  beaten  with  cast-iroo 
stampers.  The  current  of  water  which  continuallv  flows  on  it  throngh  pipes,  carries  oflF  the  fine  powder 
oyer  the  washing  benches  which  are  laid  like  sllghtl  v  inclined  terraces  under  the  troughs,  while  many  of 
the  heavier  grains  of  gold  fall  into  the  interstices  of  the  double  iron  bottom  of  thostam^g  trough  and  aro 
collected  from  time  to  time.  As  is  usual  with  poor  sand,  it  is  often  raked  upwards  on  the  benches  with  a 
wooden  rake.  Ores  which,  as  here  yield  ore  about  one  port  in  64,000  of  their  weight  of  metal,  give  not 
more  than  one  part  in  1,000,000  to  the  first  straining.  The  richest  pait  of  the  product  which  reet  upon  the 
upper  benches  is  well  washed  again  in  larger  receptacles,  as  the  weight  prevents  its  being  carried  off,  but 
the  poorer  and  finer  part  is  again  exposed:  to  the  atmosphere  and  a  second  time  washed  on  little  table*  to 
which  the  water  is  led  through  pipes  that  can  be  directed  upon  any  point  The  iron,  some  of  which  is 
ftom  the  wcM-  of  the  stampers,  is  removed  from  the  fine  deposit  by  a  magnet.  Though  the  separatioq  ot 
the  gold  hoa  been  attempted  by  amalgamation,  experience  has  proved  that  carefnl  washing  Is  quite  as  ci^- 

*  The  Ural  motmtains  are  notably  auriftjrous  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  only,  and  as  far  as  surrcvs 
I  f  1^"°'  it  would  appear  that  one  flank  only  of  the  Australian  water  sheds  exhibit  rich  aocumolatioiis  of 
gold  debris,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  western  or  interior  side  of  the  range.    (Calvert,  p,  136.) 

t  Atkinson,  p.  na  J  Pago  208.  §  Pago  305.  ||  Chevalier,  p.  83. 
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tnal.  Special  arrangements  ore  made  for  continning  this  operation  through  the  winter ;  the  \riudows  nro 
carefhlly  caulked,  stoves  heated  by  horizontal  shafts  running  below  them  are  prepared  for  thawing  the  fix>- 
zen  mud  and  sand,  and  the  materials  passed  in  to  the  apartment  through  a  narrow  trap  in  the  wall  or 
the  opening  of  a  door  would  sometimes  lower  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  point  in  a  few  minutes.  (Vol. 
1,  p.  m) 

Tbe  ffold  mines  of  Russia  were  opened  at  lekaterinbnrg,  on  the  Ural  chain,  in  1743, 
and  in  1752  quartz  workings  were  commenced  at  Berezov.but  the  Uralplacers  first  became 
important  in  1814.  The  placers  of  western  Siberia  were  opened  in  18*^,  and  those  of  east- 
ern Siberia  in  1838.    The  yield  is  reported*  as  follows : 

Placer  gold  from  1814  to  1830 1,085  pounds  troy. 

Placer  gold  from  1820  to  1830 73,200       ** 

Placer  gold  from  1830  to  1840 175,460       '*         ** 

Placer  gold  from  1840tol850 A 553,955       **         ** 

Quartz  gold  from  1752  to  1850 128,570       "         ** 

Approximate  statement  of  the  value  of  the  total  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 

principal  countries  of  the  uorld,  during  the  year  IQ&Sf, 

[This  table  is  extracted  by  permission  from  the  unpublished  report  of  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Blake, 
npcn  the  **  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,"  from  data  obtained  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition.  It  is  the  result  of  extended  investigation  of  the  most  recent  statistics  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  although  not  yet  complete,  presents  approximately,  in  round  num- 
bers,  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  world.] 


Country. 


United  States 

British  PossesBlons,  (estimatedfor  1867) 

Mexico,  (estJmatii*) 

Central  and  South  America,  (estimated 

in  part*) 

Australia,  including  New  South  Wales, 

Victoria,  and  Queensland. 

New  Zealand,  (estimated  for  1867*)... 


Value. 


|72,(XX},000 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

33,900,000 
6,000,000 


Country. 


Rnsida 

France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Spain,Italy, 
Great  Britain,  Norway  and  Sweden 

Borneo  and  the  East  Indies,  China, 
Japan,  and  Centl  Asia,  (entiinatedt) 

Afri^  (estimated) 

Total 


Value. 


$15,200,000 

10,600,000 

10, 000. 000 
1,000,000 


171,000,000 


•* Whitney,  p.  89. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

TO  THE  REGISTERS  AND  RECEIVERS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Oeneral  Land  Ofice,  January  14,  1867. 

Gentlemen  :  Herewith  will  bo  fonno  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  SQth  Julr,  1866,  "  granting  the  right 
of  way  to  dit€h  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

.  By  the  first  section  of  this  act  all  the  mineral  lands  of  the  Utiitcd  States,  snrveyed  and  nnsunreyed,  are 
laid  open  to  '*  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  those  wha  have  declared  their  intention  to  t)eoome 
such,  subject  to  statutory  relations,"  and  also  "to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  ^e  aoTeral 
mining  districts  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

It  therefore  becomes  your  duty,  in  limine,  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  local  mining  customs  and 
usages  in  the  mstrict  in  which  you  may  be  called  upon  to  do  those  official  acts  which  are  required  br  laxv, 
whether  the  same  are  i-eduoed  to  authentic  written  form,  or  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of  intel- 
Ugent  miners,  which  you  are  to  obtain  as  occasion  mny  require  and  Ju8tifT,in  acting  ujion  indiridual  ckdma, 
a  perfect  record  whereof  is  to  be  carefully  taken  aiid  preserved  by  the  register  and  receiver,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  diagram  or  plat  fixing  the  out  boundaries  of  the  district  in  which  such  customs  and 
usages  exist 

The  second  section  of  the  act  declares  that  "  whenever  any  person  or  association  of  persona  daim  a  re^ 
or  lode  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cmnabar,  or  copper,  having  previously  occu- 
pied and  improved  the  same  according  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the 
same  is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvements  thereon  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  m  regard  to  whose  possession  there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  ckdm,  it  * 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said  claimant,  or  association  of  claimants,  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a  dia- 
gram of  the  same,  so  extended  lateraUy  or  otherwise,  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws,  customs,  and  roles  of 
miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  receive  a  patent  therefor,  granting  such  mine,  together  with  the  right 
to  follow  such  vein  or  lode  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter  the 
land  adjoining,  which  loud  adjoining  shall  be  sold  sut^ect  to  this  condition. '^ 

Mining  claims  may  bo  entered  at  any  district  land  oflSce  in  the  United  States  under  this  law  by  any  per- 
son, or  association  of  persons,  corporate  or  incorporate.  In  making  the  entry,  however,  such  n  descriptioa 
of  the  tract  must  be  filed  as  will  indicate  the  vein  or  lode,  or  part  or  portion  thereof  claimed,  together  with 
a  diagram  representtng,  by  reference  to  some  natural  or  artificial  monument,  the  position  and  locatioD  of 
the  claim  and  the  boundaries  thereof,  so  (hr  as  such  boundaries  can  bo  ascertained. 

First  In  all  cases  the  number  of  feet  in  length  claimed  on  the  vein  or  lode  shall  be  stated  in  the  applie»> 
tion  filed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  lines  linitinj^  the  length  of  the  claim  shall,  also,  in  all  oases  be  exhibited  on 
the  diagram,  and  the  course  or  direction  orsuch  end  lines,  when  not  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  adjoining 
claimants,  nor  by  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  the  miners  of  the  district,  shall  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  ascertained  or  apparent  general  course  of  the  vein  or  lode. 

Second.  Where,  by  the  local  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  no  surfiice  ground  is  par 
mittcd  to  be  occupied  for  mining  purposes  except  the  surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  walls  of  such  vein 
oir  lode  are  unascertained  and  the  lateral  extent  of  such  vein  or  lode  unknown,  it  shall  be  su£Bciont,  after 
giving  the  description  and  diagram  aforesaid,  to  state  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  such  vein  or  lode  cannot 
bo  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  but  that  the  said  vein  or  lode  is  bounded  on  each  side  b?  the  waHs  cf 
the  some,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ground  contained  between  the  given  end  lines  and  the  unascer* 
tained  walls  of  the  vein  or  lode ;  and  in  such  case  the  patent  will  issue  for  all  the  land  contained  between 
such  end  lines  and  side  walls,  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode,  with  oil  its  dips,  angles,  and  varia- 
tions, to  any  depth,  although  it  mav  enter  the  land  a^oining :  Provided,  The  estimated  quantity  shall  be 
equal  to  a  horizontal  plane,  bounded  by  the  given  end  hues,  and  the  wails  on  the  sides  of  such  vein  or  lode. 

Third.  Where,  bv  tne  local  laws,  customs  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  no  surface  ground  is  per- 
mitted to  be  occupied  for  mining  purposes,  except  the  surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  walls  of  such  vein 
or  lode  are  ascertained  and  well  known,  such  wall  shall  bo  named  in  the  description,  and  marked  on  the 
diagram,  in  connection  with  the  end  lines  of  such  claims. 

Fourth.  Where,  by  the  laws,  customs,  or  rales  of  miners  of  the  district,  a  given  quantitv  of  sorfiioe 
ground  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  milling  the  ore,  the  aforesaid  diagram  and  desqpption  in  the 
entry  shall  correspond  with  and  include  so  much  of  the  surface  as  shidl  be  allowed  by  such  laws,  cust<»ns, 
or  rules  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

FifOi.  In  the  absence  of  nnifbrm  rules  in  any  mining  district  limiting  the  amount  of  snrface  to  be  osod 
for  mining  purposes,  actual  and  peaceable  use  and  occupation  for  mining  and  milling  purpos^  shaU  be 
regarded  os  evidence  of  a  custom  of  minera  authorizing  tne  same,  and  the  ffround  so  occupied  and  used  in 
connection  with  the  vein  or  lode,  and  being  adjacent  thereto,  may  be  included  within  the  entry  aforesaid, 
and  the  diagram  shall  embrace  the  same  as  appurtenant  to  the  mine. 

Whore  the  claimant  or  claimants  desire  to  include  within  their  entry  and  diagram  any  surface  groond 
beyond  the  surfiice  of  the  vein,  it  shall  be  necessary,  upon  filing  the  application,  to  fhmish  the  router  of 
the  land  office  with  proof  of  tho  usage,  law,  or  custom  under  which  he  or  they  claim  such  surface  grmmd, 
and  such  evidence  may  consist  cither  of  the  written  rules  of  the  miners  of  tho  district-,  or  the  testimooy^ 
two  credible  witnesses  to  the  uniform  custom  or  tho  actual  use  and  occupation  as  aforesaid,  which  testimony 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  register  and  receiver,  and  filed  in  the  register's  office,  with  the  appli- 
cation, a  record  thereof  to  bo  made  as  contemplated  under  the  first  head  in  tho  foregoing. 

By  tne  third  section  of  the  act,  it  is  required  that  upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram,  as  provided  in  the  aoooDd 
section,  and  posting  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim,  with  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a 
patent,  the  register  shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  in  a  newspaper  nearest  tiie  location  of  said  ckujiL 
which  notice  shall  state  name  of  tho  claimant,  name  of  mine,  names  of  a4)oining  cdaimanta  on  each  end  of 
the  claim,  the  district  and  country  in  which  tho  mine  is  situated,  informing  the  puUio  that  application  has 
been  made  for  a  patent  for  same ;  the  register  also  to  post  such  notice  in  hu  office  for  ninety  oays. 

Thereafter,  should  no  adverse  claim  have  been  ffied,^  and  satisfactory  pr6of  should  be  modoced  that  the 
diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  in  the  manner  and  for  the  perioa  stipulated  in  tne  statute,  it  wil] 
Ijccome  the  duty  of  the  survojror  general,  upon  application  of  the  party,  to  survey  the  premises,  and  make 
pint  thereof,  indorsed  with  his  approval,  designating  the  number  and  description  of  the  location,  the 
value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  the  character  of  the  vein  exposed.  As  preUminary  to  the  survey, 
however,  the  surveyor  general  must  estimate  the  expense  of  surveying,  platting,  and  ascertain  from  the 
register  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  notice,  the  amoimt  of  all  of  which  must  bo  dej^tod  by  the  applicant  fat 
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mnrej  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasnrer,  or  designated  depositary  in  fav^  of  the  United  States 
treasurer,  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  fond  created  by  "indiTiuual  depositors  for  the  sorreTS  of  the 
public  lands."  Duplicate  certificates  of  such  deposits  most  bo  filed  with  the  sunreyor  general  for  trans- 
mission to  this  ofnce,  as  in  the  case  of  deposits  for  surveys  of  public  lands  under  the  10th  section  of  the 
Oct  of  Congress  approved  May  30, 1862,  ana  joint  resolution  of  Jiuy  1, 1864. 

After  the  survey  thus  paid  for  shall  have  been  duly  executed,  and  the  plat  thereof  f4>proTed  by  the  sur- 
veyor general,  designating  the  number  and  the  description  of  the  location,  accompanied  by  ms  ofBcial 
oertificato  of  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  character  of  the  vein  exposed,  with  the  testi- 
mony of  two  or  more  reliable  persons,  cognizout  of  the  ficMts  on  which  his  certificate  may  bo  founded,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  the  party  claiming  shall  file  the  same  with  the  register  and  receiver, 
and  thereupon  pay  to  the  said  receiver  95  per  acre  for  the  premises  embraced  in  the  survey,  and  shall  file 
with  those  officers  a  triplicate  certificate  of  deposit,  showing  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  survey,  plat,  and 
notice,  with  satisfactory  evidence,  wliich  shall  bo  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  that  the 
diagram  and  notice  wore  posted  on  the  claim  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  as  required  by  law.  and  as  con- 
templated in  the  foregoing.  Thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  to  transmit  to  the  Creneral  ItOnCL 
Office  said  plat,  survev  and  description,  with  the  proof  indorsed  as  satisfactory  bv  the  register  and  receiver, 
so  that  a  patent  may  (ssue  if  the  proceedings  are  found  regular,  but  neither  the  plat,  survey  description,  nor 
patent  shall  issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode. 

The  unity  of  the  surveying  system  is  to  be  maintained  by  extending  over  the  mining  districts  the  rectan- 
gular method,  at  least  so  far  as  township  lines  are  ooucemed. 

The  contemplated  surveys  of  the  mineral  lands  ^vill  bo  made  1^  the  distriot  deputies,  under  contracts, 
according  to  the  mode  adopted  in  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  ana  private  land  claims,  embracing  in  them 
all  such  veins  or  lodes  as  wiU  bo  called  for  by  claimants  entitled  to  have  them  surveyed. 

In  consideration  of  the  Tery  limited  scope  of  sun'eying  involved  in  each  mining  claim,  the  per  mileage 
allowed  by  law  may  not  be  adecj^uate  to  secure  the  services  of  scientifio  surveyors,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  a  i)er  diem  principle,  it  being  the  most  equitable  under  the  circumstances. 

The  surveyor  general  is  therefore  hereby  anthoriiied  to  commission  resident  mineral  surveyors  for  dilBTer- 
ent  districts,  where  isolated  from  each  other,  and  absolutelv  inconvenient  for  one  surveyor  promptly  to 
attend  to  the  several  colls  for  surveying  in  such  localities,  tue  compensation  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem, 
including  ail  expenses  incident  thereto.  Such  surveyors  shall  enter  into  bonds  of  $10,000  for  the  faithftd 
perfoiinance  of  their  duties  in  the  survey  of  such  claims  as  the  surveyor  general  may  be  required  to  execute 
In  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  law  and  these  instructions. 

The  fourth  section  contemplates  the  location  and  entry  of  a  mine  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  stipulating  for 
the  surveys  of  public  lands  to  be  a<\lustcd  to  the  lines  of  the  claims,  according  to  the  location  and  possession 
and  plat  thereof.  In  surveying  sncn  claims,  the  surveyor  general  is  authorized  to  vary  fh>m  the  rectangular 
Ibrm  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  locuf  rules,  laws,  customs  of  miners.  The  extent  or  the 
locations  made  fh)m  and  alter  the  passage  of  the  act  shall,  however,  not  exceed  200  feet  in  length  along  the 
vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  additional  claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to 
follow  such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  variations  and  angles,  together  wiMi  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  surface  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  some  as  fixed  by  local  rules:  Provided,  no  person  may  make 
more  than  one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  no  more  than  3,000  feet  shall  bo  taken  in  any  one  claim  by  any 
association  of  persons 

The  deputy  surveyers  should  be  scientifio  men,  capable  of  exunining  and  reporting  fully  on  every  lode 
they  will  survey,  and  to  bring  in  duplicate  specimens  of  the  ore,  one  of  which  yon  will  send  to  this  office, 
anti  the  other  the  surveyor  general  will  keep,  to  be  ultimately  turned  over  with  the  surveying  archives  to 
the  State  authorities. 

The  surveyors  of  mineral  claims,  whether  on  turveyed  or  unturveyed  lands,  must  designate  those  claims 
by  a  progi-essive  series  of  numbers,  beginning  with  No.  37,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  in  that  respect  with 
the  regular  sectional  series  of  numbers  in  cacn  township ;  and  shall  designate  the  four  comers  of  each  claim, 
where  the  side  lines  of  the  same  are  known,  so  that  such  comers  can  be  given  by  either  trees,  if  any  are 
found  standing  in  place,  or  any  comer  rocks  exist  in  place,  or  posts  may  be  set  diagonally  and  deeply 
imbedded,  with  four  sides  faeing  adioining  claimsj  sufficiently  fiatteued  to  admit  of  inscriptions  thereon ; 
but  where  the  comers  are  unknown, Tt  will  do  sufficient  to  place  a  well-built  solid  mound  at  each  end  of  the 
claim.  The  Iwcriuning  corner  of  the  claim  nearest  to  any  comers  of  the  public  surveys  is  to  be  connected 
by  course  and  distaneo,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  each  claim  in  reference  to  township  and 
range  when  the  same  have  been  surveyed ;  but  in  those  ports  of  the  surveying  district  whore  no  such  lines 
have  as  vet  been  extended,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  surveyors  general  to  have  the  same  surveyed  and  marked, 
at  least  m  far  as  standard  and  township  lines  ore  concerned,  at  the  per  mileage  allowed,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  mineral  region,  and  to  connect  the  nearest  comers  of  the  mineral  chiims  with  the  comers  of  the  public 
surveys. 

Should  it,  however,  be  found  impracticable  to  establish  independent  base  and  meridian  lines,  or  to  extend 
township  Lines  over  the  region  oontainine  mineral  claims  required  to  be  survcved  under  the  law,  then,  and 
in  that  case,  you  will  cause  to  be  surveyed  in  the  first  instance  such  a  claim,  the  initial  point  of  which  will 
start  eitUer  firom  a  confluence  of  waters,  or  such  natural  and  permanent  objects  as  will  unmistakaUy  identify 
the  poiut  of  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  survey  of  the  claim  upon  wuich  other  surveys  will  depend. 

Section  5  provides  that  in  cases  where  the  laws  of  Congress  are  silent  upon  tho  subject  of  rules  for  working 
mlncrt,  i-especting  easements,  drainage,  and  other  necessary  means  to  the  complete  development  of  the  same, 
the  loctd  legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  may  provide  them,  and  in  order  to  embody  such  enactments 
into  patents  yon  are  directed  to  communicate  any  such  laws  to  this  office. 

Section  G.  Should  adverse  claimants  to  any  mine  appear  before  the  approval  of  the  survey,  all  fhrther 
proceedings  shall  bo  stayed  until  a  final  settlement  ana  a^jndication  are  nad  in  tho  courts  of  the  right  of 
possession  to  such  claim,  except  where  the  parties  agree  to  settlement,  or  a  portion  of  the  premises  is  not  in 
dispute,  when  a  patent  may  issue  as  in  other  oases. 

Section  7  provides  for  such  additional  land  districts  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  8,  for  the  right  of  way. 

Section  9,  for  protection  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufSacturing,  or  other 
purposes ;  for  the  right  of  way  ror  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals ;  and  makes  pcoties  constructing 
sncn  work  (after  the  passage  of  this  act,)  to  tho  ii^jury  of  settlers,  liable  in  damages. 

Section  10.  Homesteads  may,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  bv  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  but  on  which  lands  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
cinnabar,  or  copper  have  been  discovered,  arc  protected,  so  that  settlera  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall 
have  a  right  of  pre-emption  thereto,  in  quantity  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  at  91  25  per  acre,  or  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  homestead  act  and  acts  amendatonr  thereof. 

Section  11  stipulates  that  upon  the  survey  of  the  hinds  in  question  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  set 
apart  such  portions  as  are  clearly  agricultural,  and  thereafter  sutfjeots  such  agricultural  tracts  to  pre-emption 
and  sale,  ns  other  public  lands. 

In  order  to  enable  the  department  properly  to  ^ve  effect  to  this  section  of  tho  law,  you  will  cause  yonr 
deputy  surveyors  to  describe  in  their  ndu  notes  m  surveys,  in  addition  to  tho  data  reaoired  to  be  noted  in 
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the  printcHl  Haniul  of  Sorrcying  Instructions,  on  nages  17k  and  18.  the  agrioDltnral  lands,  and  represent  tbe 
same  oil  township  plats  by  tho  designation  of  *' agncoltural  lands. ' 

It  is  to  bo  Quderstood  that  thero  is  nothing  obligatory  on  claimants  to  proceed  under  this  statute,  and  that 
-n-licrc  they  fail  to  do  so,  thero  being  no  adverse  interest,  they  hold  tho  same  rcUitlons  to  tho  ;ireiniHos  they 
may  bo  working  which  they  did  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  the  addiUoual  guarantee  that  they 
ix>880ss  the  nght  of  occupancy  under  the  statute. 

The  foi-cgoing  presents  such  views  as  have  occm  red  to  this  offico  in  considering  the  prominent  points  of 
tho  statute,  and  will  bo  followed  by  further  instructions  as  the  rulings  in  actual  cases  and  experience  in  the 
administrntion  of  tho  statute  may  ftom  timo  to  timo  suggest. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  Commistiumcr, 

IT.  S.  Hegisteks  xnd  IIeceiveiib  axd  Survetobs  General. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  General  Land  OpncB,  June  25,  IKTT. 

Grn'ti.emen  :  In  the  preparation  of  forms  adapted  to  the  purchase  of  mineral  interests  under  tho  act  of  July 
26,  ISGG,  it  is  found  necessary,  in  connection  ^itn  circular  of  January  14, 1867,  to  direct  youi'  attention  to  the 
following : 

Ist.  Where  tho  mlcs  of  miners  do  not  permit  gromid  to  be  occupied,  except  tho  surface  of  the  vein  or 
lode,  the  claims  presented  may  contain  less  than  an  acre  of  ground.  In  such  cases,  as  wo  do  not,  in  regard 
to  i>ato8,  deal  with  a  fraction,  tho  price  of  15  is  to  bo  paid  for  tho  samo;  if  tho  area  exceeds  that  qoautity, 
flU:  if  more  than  two  acres,  #15,  and  so  on. 

2d.  In  applications  for  mineral  claims  it  will  be  necessary,  where  a  claim  contains  legs  than  one  acre,  tlir.» 
the  agixM;ment  expi-cssed  should  bo  topay  $5  for  the  claim. 

3d.  Should  a  noity  appear  as  on  "adverso  c!aimant,"  as  contemplated  by  tho  6th  section  of  tho  act,  you 
-will  require  sncn  person  to  show  by  proof  the  claim  or  inter^t  he  may  have  in  the  mine ;  and  should  ^he  same 
bo  satisfactory'  to  you,  all  fiu'ther  proceedings  will  bo  stayed  until  a  liiial  setUemont  and  abjudication  shall  be 
liad  iu  tlie  courts.  But  In  case  the  adverse  claimant,  after  proceedings  have  been  stayed,  shall  full  to  insti- 
tute action  in  tho  coiurts,  either  pending  or  at  their  next  ensuing  session,  with  a  view  to  tbe  final  atljustment 
of  tho  claims,  you  will  nroceed  with  the  case  oa  if  no  objections  had  been  filed. 

4th.  You  wiU.  enter  all  claims  imder  the  act  in  separate  tract-books  from  those  used  for  agricultural  lands, 
dividing  the  books  into  townships  and  ranges,  allowing  about  eight  pages  to  each  township. 

For  the  present  you  will  use  the  blank  form  of  Abstracts  of  Land  Sold  and  Register  of  Koceipts  in  report- 
ing returns,  making  such  slight  alterations  in  the  headings  as  the  cases  may  demand.  Should  it  bo  found 
advisable  in  tho  future  to  have  special  abstracts,  forms  will  dc  prepared  and  printed  and  a  supply  dnlj  trans- 
mitted to  von. 

You  will  conmience  a  new  series  of  nnmbera  with  the  certificates— bej^nning  with  Xo.  1 — and  continue 
tho  same  in  regular  onler.  As  no  special  fee  is  provided  for  iu  tho  statuto,  you  will  bo  allowed  one  i>er  cent, 
each  on  amount  of  purchase-money,  as  in  cash  sales.  The  moneys  received  ror  these  claims  will  be  accounted 
for  in  tho  i-eceiver's  returns  as  cash  received  for  salo  of  miiiei-al  claims. 

Forms  of  applications,  certificates,  and  receipts  are  being  printed,  and  a  supply  will  bo  sent  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  also  append  an  abstract  of  duties  prescribed  in  instructions  of  14th  January,  1867. 

Very  respectfully,  

JOS.  S.  WILSON,  CommUgioTier. 

BE0I8TEB  AND  RECEIVER. 


Abstract  of  Duties* — Tlie  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  mineral 
instructions  of  January  14,  18b7 : 

Claima>'t. — To  post  a  notice  en  the  elaim  givine  information  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent ;  to  file 
a  diain^m  with  the  register,  together  with  tho  eviuence  of  the  rules  of  miners  in  support  of  the  claim  and 
its  extent.  After  the  diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  90  days,  and  no  adverse  claim  filed,  the  claimant 
to  apply  to  surveyor  general  for  survey  of  the  claim,  deposit  the  amount  estimated  by  the  siirveyor  general 
to  cover  the  exi)enses  of  the  survey,  platting,  ana  notice  with  any  assistant  Unite<l  States  treasurer  or 
designated  depository  in  favor  of  the  tTnited  States  Treasurer,  to  bc^  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  created 
bv  "Individual  Depositors  for  the  Surveys  of  tho  Public  Lands,"  tnKing  duplicate  certificate  of  deposit — 
filing  one  with  surveyor  general,  to  bo  sent  to  the  General  Land  Offlce,  and  retaining  tho  other;  and  when 
the  8ur\'ey  is  approved  and  diugi-am  thereof,  together  with  the  surveyor  jccenerars  certificato  as  to  improve- 
ments and  character  of  the  vein  exposed,  tho  claimant  to  pay  to  tho  receiver  the  price  of  the  claim. 

Register  and  RECErvsR. — To  examine  testimony  filed  by  claimant  showing  tne  applicabiUtv  of  miners' 
rules  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  claim,  which  testimony  is  to  bo  reduced  to  writmg  and  filed  with  the 
claimant's  application  in  the  register's  oflice;  also  to  examine  the  retm'us  of  survey  approvetl  by  the 
surveyor  general  and  filed  by  tbe  claimant. 

RECEivER.—Ta receive  ftom  the  claimant  the  price  of  the  claim  on  his  filing  with  the  register  and  receiver 
the  approved  plat  and  certificnte  of  the  surveyor  general  as  to  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  character 
of  vein  exposed,  based  on  testimony  bv  two  reliable  witnesses. 

Register's  diagram  of  the  claim  being  filed  by  the  claimant,  the  register  shall  publish  a  notice  in  a  news- 
paper nearest  to  the  claim,  naming  the  mine,  claimant,  adjoining  claimants,  disti'ict,  and  coimtv.  informing 
the  public  that  application  has  been  made  for  a  potent.  The  register  will  post  the  notice  in  his*  office  for  90 
days,  and  on  the  publisher's  presenting  his  account  to  the  register  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  90 
days,  ho  will  transmit  it  to  the  suneyor  general;  and  on  the  receipt  lYom  the  claimants  of  tho  surveyor 
general's  certificate  of  the  improvements  on  tho  claim,  together  with  plat  and  other  evidences  of  the  survey 
approved,  also  the  receiver's  receipt  for  the  payment  for  tho  claim,  tlie  register  vrill  transmit  same,  with 
proof,  indorsed  by  register  and  receiver  as  satisfactory,  to  tho  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office 
for  patent. 

SuttVEvoR  General's  duty  when  no  adverse  claim  is  filed,  proof  furnished  that  the  diagram  and  notice 
had  been  posted  for  90  days,  and  on  receiving,  also,  from  the  register  the  account  of  the  publisher  of  tho 
notice :  The  surveyor  general,  when  applied  to  hy  the  claimant  for  the  survey  of  his  claim,  shall  estimate 
the  expense  of  tho  survev,  platting,  and  notice,  and  when  a  certificate  of  deposit  is  filed  with  him  by  the 
claimant,  ho  shall  order  toe  survey  to  be  modOr  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  deposit  to  the  General  Laod 
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Office.  TThen  the  returns  of  snrroy  arc  rondo  to  tho  surveyor  pcneml's  office  ho  "will  opproTO  th  e  same, 
hand  tho  necessary  cridouce  thereof' to  tho  claimant,  to  Ijo  tiled  by  him  in  tho  register  ancl  rcceirer's  offico 
for  examination  and  final  i)roparation  of  patent-certificate  by  tho  register  for  transmission  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  tho  General  Land  Office.  Tho  surveyor  general  will  also  transmit  returns  of  the  sm-vey  to  tho 
Commissioner,  with  tho  account  of  the  surveyor  ana  that  of  tho  publishers  of  tho  notice,  for  direct  p'ayment 
from  United  States  treasury  to  parties  ientitlcJ,  as  in  tlie  case  of  payments  made  out  of  tho  funds  deiibsited 
imdcr  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  30, 18()2,  and  Joint  resolution  of  Jane  1,  lBt>4. 

Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Mineral  Interests. — The  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  in  his  annual  report  for  1836,  gives  tho  following  condensed  summary  of 
the  legislation  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  mineral  interests : 

The  mineral  interests  in  the  public  lands  have  been  tho  subject  of  letrislation  daring  a  period  of  81  years. 
The  ordinance  of  20th  of  May,  176.1,  reserved  one-third  yiart  of  all  gold,  silver,  load,  and  copper  mines ;  tho 
act  of  3<.l  of  March,  1867,  dealt  xvith  lead  mines ;  the  enactment  of  3d  of  Marob,  1829,  authorized  their  sale 
in  Missouri;  the  pre-emption  act  of  4th  of  September,  1841,  excluded  from  its  provisions  known  salines  or 
mines;  tho  act  of  July  1,  I8(>4,  requires  coal  laiKls  which,  as  mines,  are  exclauoil  from  tho  i>rc-cmption  of 
1841,  to  1)0  offered  ut  #20  minimum,  makinp^  them  prc-emptible  at  that  rate. 

In  tho  cuHO  of  tho  United  States  vs.  Gear,  3  Howard.  1845,  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  intended  to  subjoct 
lead  mines  to  ordinary  sale  or  pre-emption  in  certain  districts  crente<l  by  act  of  26th  of  June,  1834. 

In  Attorney  General's  opinion,  dated  April  18, 1846,  rospectini^  mineral  lauds  on  Islo  Royal,  in  Lake  Snpo- 
rior,  it  was  stated  that  " saliues,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  miues  "  were  reserved  for  "future  disposal  of 
Congress." 

Tho  act  of  July  11, 1846,  reqnired  the  lead  mines  in  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Missonri,  and  Iowa  to  be  offered, 
interdicting  pre-emption  until  after  offering,  and  then  at  a  minimum  of  $2  50  per  acre,  but  if  not  taken  at 
private  cntiy  within  a  year  of  tho  public  salo,  to  bo  subjoct  to  sale  as  other  lixnOB. 

Tho  act  of  Ist  of  March,  1847,  in  creating  tho  Lake  Superior  district  and  directing  geolo^cal  survey, 
onthoriises  tho  salo  of  Ixuds  containing  "copper,  lead,  or  other  vnluablo  ores,"  with  $5  per  aero  minimum. 

Tho  act  of  3tl  of  March,  1847,  for  organizing  tho  Chipi)ewa  district,  Wisconsin,  and  also  authorizing 
geological  survey,  awards  the  privilege  of  purchase,  at  $-3  per  acre,  to  occupants  at  the  date  of  the  law,  tho 


By  the  law  of  2(>th  of  September,  1850,  miuorol  tracts  in  Lako  Superior  and  Chippewa  districts  were  to  bo 
disposed  of  as  oth(!r  public  lands. 

The  act  of  Septcmt)er  27, 1850,  creating  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Oregon  and  making  donations, 
excludes  "mineral  lands"  or  reserved  salines.  By  the  treaty  of  1851  with  Pom,  Peruvians  are  nllowe<l  to 
work  for  gold  in  CaUfomia;  tho  third  section  of  act  March  3, 185:3,  for  tho  surveys  in  that  State  allowing 
only  "  township  "  lines  to  bo  extended  over  lands  mineral  or  unlit  for  coltivation ;  the  sixth  section  excepting 
mineral  tracts  from  pre-emption. 

Tho  act  of  July  22,  1854,  establishing  tho  offices  of  snrveyors  general  of  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and 
Neliraska,  excludes  from  tho  privileges  it  concedes  to  individuals  "mineral  or  school  lauds,  salines,  military 
or  other  reservations." 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  of  FelTruory  14, 1860^  states  that  Congress  hod  not  then  made  any  pro- 
vision concerning  mineral  lands  in  California,  except  resenting  from  pre-emotion  and  donation. 

The  act  of  July  1,  1864,  for  tho  disposal  of  coal  land  and  town  property,  allows  coal  lands  not  liable  under 
past  legislation  to  ordinary  private  entry  to  bo  taken  or  pre-empted  at  120  minimum  per  acre.  4 

Tho  act  of  July  4, 1866, 'giving  authority  for  varying  surveys  in  Nevada  from  "rectangular  form  to  snit 
the  circumstanc-es  of  tho  coimlry,"  reserves  from  sale,  "in  all  cases,  lands  valuable  for  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
quicksilver,  or  copper." 

The "  -  - 
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so  far  OS  the'somo  may  not  bo' in  conflict  with  tho  laws  of  the  United  States." 


IMPORTANCE  OP  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

At  no  period  in  oar  history  has  there  existed  a  greater  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  pro« 
ductiou  of  bullion  than  at  present.  The  ablest  intellects  of  the  country  have  been  for  some 
time  post  directed  to  the  subject  of  our  financial  condition.  Already  numerons  schemes  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  our  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  vari- 
ous projects  having  in  view  a  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation  will  doubtless  be  discussed 
during  the  present  session.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  mining  interest  in  this 
connection,  it  seems  singular  that  the  annual  decrease  in  our  product  of  bullion  for  the  last 
few  years  has  attracted  so  little  attention.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  President's  mes- 
eage,  "  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  from  1849  to  1857,  inclusive, 
amount  to  $579,000,000;  from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  to  $137,500,000;  and  from  1861 
to  1867,  inclusive,  to  $457,500,000 — making  the  grand  aggregate  of  products  since  1849, 
$1,174,000,000.'*  This  estimate  certainly  does  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  produced.^ 
But  the  returns  of  the  principal  mining  States  and  Territories  will  show  that  for  several  years 
past  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline. 

Thus  California  produced  in  1853  as  high  as  $57,330,030,  as  shown  by  the  manifest  of 
bullion  export  from  San  Francisco.  The  actual  production  for  that  year  probably  exceeded 
$60,000  000.  In  1865  the  yield  was  $30,98{i,5:«) ;  in  1866,  $26,500.000 ;  and  in  1867,  as  esti- 
mated,  $25,000,000.  Nevada,  a  silver-producing  State,  has  increased  somewhat  during  the 
past  three  years,  but  all  the  other  mining  States  and  Territories  have  fallen  off.     The  best 

*  The  special  commissioner,  in  bis  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (p.  6,)  ostimateB  the  total  product 
at  11,255,000.000. 
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authorities  estimate  the  yield  of  Montana  as  follows :  1802,  $500.000 ;  1863,  $8,000,000 ;  1864, 
$13,000,000;  1865,  $14,500,000;  1866,  $16,500,000;  1867,12,000,000.  The  maximnm  erti- 
mate  for  Colorado  in  1863  was  $9,000,000;  in  1864,  $6,000,000;  in  1865,  $4,500,000;  in 
1866,  less  than  $3,000,000 ;  and  the  prohahle  yield  for  1867  will  not  exceed  $2,500,000.  Tbe 
product  of  Idaho  for  1866  is  estimated  by  good  authorities  at  $8,000,000.  This  year  (1867) 
it  scarcely  exceeds  $6,000,000.  Arizona  now  produces  comparatively  nothingf.  Notwith- 
standing these  discouraging  facts,  so  far  from  any  diminution  in  the  source  of  supply,  rsceDt 
explorations  have  developed  the  fact  that  our  g^eat  mineral  belts  extend  over  a  much  larger 
area  than  was  ever  before  supposed.  The  supply,  in  short,  is  inexhaustible.  As  yet  it  has 
scarcely  been  tapped.  Why,  then,  should  our  annual  product  be  on  the  decline  ?  Becaose, 
in  the  first  place  the  surface  dig^ngs  very  soon  yield  their  maximum,  and  can  never  be 
relied  upon  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply ;  and  in  the  next,  vein'or  quartz  mining  is  of  slow 
development,  and  requires  capital  and  skill. 

Assuming  our  total  yield  for  1867  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  $75,000,000,  and  tbe  avenge 
loss  arising  from  imperfect  systems  of  reduction  to  be  25  per  cent,  we  have  a  total  loss  on 
gold  and  silver  combined  of  $1^,000,000.  By  the  judicious  application  of  science  to  th6  busi- 
ness of  mining,  and  especially  to  the  treatment  of  toe  ores,  at  least  $15,000,000  of  this  amount 
might  be  saved.  But  this  statement  of  loss  is  confined  to  ores  actually  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  worked.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ore  cast  aside  as  too  poor 
to  justify  the  expense  of  working  under  the  present  costly  methods,  or  of  the  innumerable 
mineral  lodes  now  practically  v^ueless,  whicn,  in  any  country  possessing  first-class  miniuj^ 
schools,  would  be  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth.  Nor  does  the  estimate  embrace  the 
immense  losses  to  which  miners  are  subject  from  the  erection  of  unsuitable  machinery  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ores  and  the  process  of  reduction  applica- 
ble to  each  class.  Tbe  same  ores  are  worked  by  different  svstems  in  mills  located  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  yet  no  record  is  Kept  of  the  depth  from  which  they  are  taken, 
what  the  yield  is  by  one  system  as  compared  witn  another,  or  under  what  combination  of 
circumstances  the  best  results  are  obtained.  On  the  Comstock  lode  500  tons  of  ore,  it  is  said, 
are  worked  daily  with  the  aid  of  blue  vitriol  and  salt,  at  an  expense  for  these  two  articles 
alone  of  $118,800  per  annum.  Some  mills  use  double  as  much  on  the  same  kind  and  quantity 
of  ores  as  others.  Who  can  tell  the  result?  Both  cannot  be  rieht,  and  yet  tbe  mine  and 
mill  owners  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  knowing  why  ana  to  what  end  these  things 
arc  done. 

With  all  the  experience  gained  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  there  are  still  many  important  questions  to  be  solved.  This  can  only  bo  done 
by  experiments  systematically  conducted,  and  by  repeated  and  careful  comparisons  of  prac- 
tical results.  Among  the  subjects  for  investigation,  and  the  questions  which  either  cannot 
be  or  have  not  been  determined  by  private  enterprise,  are^tho  following,  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  metallurgist,  Mr.  Guide  Kiistel : 

1.  Whether  the  use  of  blae  Titriol  iii  iron  pons,  for  the  purposo  of  decompoeing  silrer  otcb.  Is  neoessaij; 
and,  if  so,  in  what  projiortlon,  and  with  reference  to  what  auvor  combinations  f  Goold  ic  Carry  mill  alone 
spout  117,588  for  bluo*  TitrioI,  in  18(>6,  on  36,000  tons  of  ore.  The  some  mino  expended  $35,000  for  quicksilrer. 
A  great  port  of  the  lot»  in  qnickfiilTcr  is  due  to  the  nso  of  bluo  TitrioL  The  qu^tion  is,  whether  this  kMS 
was  Justified  bj  tbe  gain  in  silver,  and  to  what  extent  that  gain  resulted  ftt>m  the  chemical  action  of  the 
vitriol  on  sulphorotsf  There  are  no  figures  to  solve  this  problcni.  Taking  the  low  estimate  of  500  tons  of 
Comstock  ore  worked  daily  with  the  use  of  blue  vitriol  and  salt,  and  comparing  the  Consumption  of  these 
chemicals  in  the  Gould  &,  Curry  mills  with  the  total  consumption  upon  that  basis,  for  a  year's  manipulation 
of  300  days,  it  would  be  equal  to  150,000  tons,  worked  at  an  expense  of  over  #118,600  for  the  vitriol  oiid  salt 
alone.  Ifow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  would  result  in  the  savine 
of  two-thirds  of  this  expense.  Some  mills  use  twice  as  much  vitriol  and  salt  as  others  on  the  same  kind  of 
ore,  taken  fh>m  the  same  depths  and  sometimes  from  the  same  mines.  Both  cannot  be  ri^t.  The  prodact 
alone  does  not  determine  the  question.  Expense  must  be  considered ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  oomparison 
of  i-esults,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  arriving  at  the  facts  from  the  books  of  the  mills. 

3.  Whether  the  addition  of  salt  for  the  same  purpose  is  required  ?  Gould  &  Curry  expended  for  this  article 
alone,  in  1866,  #10,943.  Contradictory  views  are  entertained  on  this  subject,  but  there  Is  no  exact  data  upon 
which  to  determine  the  question  satisfactorily. 

3.  Whether  the  iron  pan  decomposes  silver  ores  for  itself^  without  quicksilver ;  and,  if  it  does,  what  kind 
of  silver  ores  f 

4.  Which  process  of  amalgamation  for  silver  ore  is,  for  the  length  of  time  and  expense,  most  economical- 
barrel  or  pan  amalgamation  f  and  what  is  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  both  cases,  and  the  comparative  loss  in 
eacht 

5.  To  determine  which  of  the  various  methods  of  extracting  gold  from  its  ores  now  or  herctofoare  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States  is  the  best,  and  whether  better  methods  exist  in  Europe,  Sooth  America,  Mexioo, 
or  elsewhere. 

6.  What  method  of  concentration  is  most  proper  and  economical  with  reference  to  different  ores ;  what 
machines  are  best ;  what  is  the  comparative  eflldency  of  different  machines  and  inventions  1  What  is  tbe 
motive  power  required,  and  the  wood  and  water  consumption  of  eacht  In  Austria,  under  authority  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  solution  of  all  such  questions  as  these; 
ahw,  to  some  extent,  in  Saxony.  The  best  and  only  work  on  oonoentratiou  was  published  in  Vienna ;  aaotiier 
18  in  course  of  preparation  at  Freiberg.  No  independent  work  of  this  kind,  aevoted  specially  to  this  sub- 
ject, exists  in  the  English  language.* 

The  Hale  &  Norcross  mine,  one  of  the  best  managed  on  the  Comstock  lode,  had  a  lot  of 
15,639  tons  of  ore  worked  at  14  different  mills  during  a  portion  of  the  past  and  present  year, 
tbe  assay  value  of  which,  according  to  their  books,  was  $465,190  in  gold ;  $822,942,  silver; 

•Mr.  KlUtel  has  since  pubUalied  at  San  Francisco  a  very  able  and  elaborate  work  on  Conoentnitloa. 
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total,  $1,288,132;  amount  produced,  $397,157,  ^old;  $419,819,  silver;  total,  omitting  frac- 
tions, $816,975;  loss,  $471,155.  [See  section  XVII,  table  No.  2,  p.  376.]  This  is  a  t'ayor- 
able  example  of  the  work  done  on  the  Comstock  lode.  Not  more  than  65  per  cent,  is  saved 
on  an  avf>rage  of  all  the  ores  worked.  The  returns  indicate  a  yield  this  year  of  at  least 
$17,000,000.  A  loss  of  35  per  cent,  would  be  $9,353,846.  This  is  remarkable  on  a  single 
lode.  No  nation  on  earth  can  furnish  such  an  example  of  extravagance.  The  percentage 
of  loss  on  gold  throughout  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  is  not  so  great  as  on  silver,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  experts  engaged  in  our  mines  are  nearly  all  foreigners ;  we  send  our  young  men  to  the 
schools  ot  Freiberg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Schemnitz,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  to  learn  that  which 
they  could  much  better  leacn  at  home,  if  we  had  institutions  equally  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. And  why  should  we  not  have  such  institutions  7  Our  mineral  resources  are  oi  far 
greater  magnitude  and  value  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Are  we,  a  progressive  people 
m  all  other  respects,  to  lack  in  this  ?  Whilst  we  are  losing  35  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  our 
richest  mineral  lode  by  inefficient  systems  of  working,  the  entire  loss  in  amalgamation,  accord- 
ing to  Inspector  Winkler,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Freiberg  ores — which  are  far  poorer  and 
more  rebellious  than  those  of  the  Comstock — ranges  from  five  to  nine  per  cent.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  for  the  higher  rates  of  interest  on 
capital  in  our  country,  this  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  results  of  misdirected 
energy  and  the  judicious  application  of  science  to  the  practical  details  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

Mr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,*  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mining,  says: 

Statesmen  rccognixc  the  fact  that  many  things  mast  1)c  done  by  the  government  trhich  ironld  othenriee  not 
be  done  at  nil ;  that  the  interests  of  education,  indnstry,  and  commerce  lu  every  part  of  a  nation  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  a  iviso  discretion  in  such  matters  is  better  than  blind  adliorence  to  any 

Solitical  rule.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  lino  betwecnjudicious  and  injudicious  legislation  in  these 
ireotions.  It  is  always  easier  to  tx)  consistent  than  to  be  wise.  There  is  no  general  standanl  which  can  l>e 
applied ;  every  cose  must  lio  Judged  upon  its  own  merits,  and  full  and  thorough  discussion  must  give  the  answer 
to  two  all-important  questions :  first,  is  the  proposed  end  one  which  concerns  the  whole  nation,  or  only  a  part 
of  it  ?  and  second,  can  the  benefit  desired  bo  obtained  as  well,  or  at  all,  by  local  legislation  or  individual  enter- 
prise* 

Mining  and  agricnltnro  ore  the  two  productive  industries  npon  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  based. 
Strictly  sj)eakiiig  agriculture  is  the  most  important,  since  without  it  men  could  not  exist ;  yet  mining  is  almost 
as  essential,  since  withont  it  there  could  be  no  civillMition,  and  men  would  only  exist  as  savages.  There  is 
this  difference  between  the  two,  that  the  products  of  raining  are,  in  general,  far  more  imperishable,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  first  cost,  of  greater,  because  of  more  prolongo<l,  use  to  mankind.  After  centuries  of  till- 
ing the  soil,  men  have  no  more  to  out  than  at  first,  and  bod  craps  bring  famine  and  distress.  The  benefits 
of  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  aro cumulative  and  i)en)etual.  who  can  estimate  tho  blessings  diffused  by  a 
ton  of  iran,  mined,  smelted,  cast  or  wrought  into  forms  of  beauty  and  nscfulness,  8er\'ing  for  generations 
tho  needs  of  men,  and  re|>etttcdlv  i-eforgctr  and  rcaiii>earing,  as  by  a  material  metempsychosis  to  enter  upon 
new  periods  of  beneficence?  iforo  ditncult  still  is  it  to  measure  tho  imiiortanco  of  gold  and  silver,  the  pro- 
duction of  which,  aside  from  their  intrinsic  valuo  and  their  application  in  tho  arts,  is  so  subtly  connected 
with  the  profoundest  i)roblems  of  commerce  and  political  economy.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  if  *wo  produce 
and  manufacture  largely,  it  is  no  mutter  whether  wo  have  nienty  of  money  or  not ;  money  is  nothing  but  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and,  when  it  is  scarce,  prices  will  bo  nominally  low,  while  an  increase  of  money 
nominally  raises  them,  without  altering  tho  real  relations  of  la1)or  and  wealth.  But  history  and  daily  oxx)e- 
rienco  tell  a  different  story.  They  sliow  us  that  the  world's  accepted  medium  of  exchango  must  bear  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  tho  world  s  amount  of  business ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  nil  contrivances  of  credit,  barter,  and 
jioper  money,  tho  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  of  vital  imirartance  to  nil  commercial  nations.  This  con- 
viction is  tho  source  of  the  universal  principle  of  low  that  tho  mincrnl  resources  of  a  country,  especially  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  arc  the  pmiierty  of  tho  whole  country— represented  in  some  states  by  tho  crown, 
and  in  others  by  the  general  government.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  American  doctrine  on  tlmt  sub- 
lect,  which  throws  o|)eii  to  indindnul  enterprise  theso  sources  of  national  wealth,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
individuals  should  bo  allowed  to  ruin,  by  ignorant  and  wasteful  manngement,  the  endowment  wliich  nature 
has  established  for  succeeding  ages  as  well  as  the  present,  and  of  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  wo  ore  the  trustoed 
for  |X)Btcrity.  It  is  by  no  means  indiffci'ent  to  ns  all,  whether  tho  mines  of  tho  West  aro  skilfully  and  eco- 
nomically worked  or  not,  whether  $!J.OUO,000  of  silver  a  year  are  lost,  never  to  be  i-ecovercd,  by  tho  methods 
of  treating  the  ores  of  tho  Comstock  lode,  whether  five  dollars  ore  wasteil  for  every  dolloi*  extracted  from 
the  sulphurets  of  Colorado.  These  losses  arc  so  much  rabbery  of  our  children ;  and  it  is  eminently  ^\  ithin 
the  province  of  the  government  to  preserve  tho  mineral  resoui-ces  of  tho  country,  just  ns  it  will  be  impera- 
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worked  by  rudo  methods,  and  sinco  that  timo  tho  business  of  raining  has  jntiwn  moro  diflicnit  and  expen- 
sive, while  tho  number  of  miners  has  grown  smaller.  It  is  not  the  diminished  production,  but  the  iucreosod 
waste,  which  is  alai*raing.  All  the  inuicotions  oi-e  that  individual  mine  owners  will  not.  or  cannot,  reform 
this  cvU.  They  lack  tho  necessary  knowledge,  and  tho  means  of  obtaining  it.  In  vain  our  young  men  crawd 
the  excellent  schools  of  Paris,  Freiberg,  and  Derlin.  They  need  years  of  instruction  hero  to  make  their 
European  oclncation  available ;  for  thoso  branches  of  mct^illurgy  which  ore  most  widely  practiced  in  this 
country  arc  tho  ones  most  scantily  known  and  taught  in  Euroiic. 

Information  is  tho  least  debt  which  the  government  owes  to  its  citisens  engaged  in  this  work.  And  there 
is  a  special  reason  why  this  information  sliould  1)c  nationally  given.  The  dlfiicultics  and  interests  of  mines 
ore  nniversol.  The  man  who  Is  crushing  quarts  in  Vermont  and  the  man  who  is  crushing  quartz  in  Cali- 
fornia would  gladly  have  a  common  centre  for  the  exchanfjo  of  their  experiences  and  the  instruction  of  their 
ignorance.  The  formers  of  the  land  need  such  an  institution  much  less,  yet  they  liaA'O  it  in  tho  Agricultural 
Bureau.  To  a  Bureau  of  Mining,  under  competent  dii-ection,  therc  is  no  rcasonable  objection,  except  one. 
An  efficient  Bureau  of  Mining  is  an  impossibility.  In  the  fii'st  place,  its  location  at  Washington  would 
defeat  its  objeot ;  and  its  location  away  from  Washington  would  deprive  it  of  the  distinctive  choracter  and 
dependence  of  a  bnrcan,  and  leave  it  without  any  iudividnality  or  vigor  at  oU.    In  the  second  place,  a 

*  Bccently  appointed  special  commissioner  for  the  collection  of  mining  statistics,  vice  J.  lloss  Browne, 
appointed  minister  to  Clmia. 
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bureau  is  not  a  progressive  institution.  The  best  sarant  in  the  world,  put  Into  a  bureau,  is  liable  io  ctt». 
talli?^'^  jnst  where  he  is.  nntl  never  prow  any  more.  The  only  wny  to  secure  vitality  and  progress  in  such  aa 
cst^blLshmcut  Is  to  make  it  a  school.  Only  a  school  can  be  in  constant  communicutiou  with  practical  meu. 
Teoplo  will  not  spontimeously  write  to  a  mere  bureau,  but  the  graduates  of  a  school  keep  up  relations  witi 
their  former  comrades  and  tcachci-s  as  long  as  thev  live. 

If,  then,  the  government  is  to  spread  among  the  j>eople  that  necessary  information  on  the  subject  (rf 
mining  and  metallurgy,  the  slow  acquisition  of  which  is  costing  us  so  many  millions  cvcrr  year,  ami 
wasting  our  ixjsoui-ces  for  ihe  years  to  come,  there  Is  no  better  way  than  to  establish  such  a  scbool  as  Sen- 
ator Stewart  proposes,  and  make  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  foremost  in  the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deems  the  establishment  of  a  national  mining  school  a 
matter  of  sufiicicDt  importance  to  give  it  favorable  notice  in  his  recent  report.  After  detailed 
reference  to  the  labors  of  the  special  commissioner  he  says ; 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  such  a  drain  ujion  our  resources  as  that  to  which  attention  ii 
now  called  would  appear  to  demand  tbo  serious  consideration  of  goverument-  The  special  commis&JoiitT 
ixjcommcuds,  as  the  only  possible  i-cmedy,  the  establishment  at  some  central  point  west  of  the  Bockr  moan- 
tains  of  a  national  mining  school,  orgaubiC^l  upon  comprehensive  prineii)le8,  analogous  in  its  gtmenu  desigra 
and  scope  to  the  great  mining  sclnwls  of  Europe.  By  the  concentration  of  scientific  experience  npon 
the  processes  of  mining  and  metallurpry,  and  tho  analytical  and  working  tests  that  could  be  applinl  to 
the  cliircrcnt  oros,  whera  individual  enterprise  has  so  long  and  so  signaUy  failed,  it  is  believed  the  result.^ 
would  be  IxiucficiaL  "Without  assuming  to  suggest  by  what  means  this  object  could  be  best  accompli&h«?«l, 
the  Secretary  deems  it  duo  to  tho  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  wei*t,  who  have  opened  up  a  vast  empire  to 
settlement  and  ci^^li2ation,  that  their  wishes,  as  rcprcsented  by  the  commissioner,  should  meet  with  the 
most  favorable  consideration.  Whatever  can  he  done  to  promote  their  welfare  will  be  a  national  benefit, 
and  none  will  question  that  the  tendency  of  scientific  institutions  is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  interest  ana 
sympathy  between  a  people  separated  by  a  diversity  of  pursuits  and  the  circumstances  of  their  geographical 
position. 

Differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  means  proposed,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Secretary's  views  on  the  subject  are  just  and  liberal,  and  merit  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

A  policy  is  presented,  in  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  increase  the  annual  bullion  product  to  more  than  f*2OO,O0O,(;00 
within  a  few  years.  Now  is  the  time  for  intelligent  action  on  the  subject.  The  Pacific 
railroad  is  opening  up  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  great  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. Our  mineral  resources  are  practically  without  limit.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
mines  discovered  and  proved  to  be  valuable  are  now  lying  dormant.  The  question  i.%  will 
government  lend  its  aid  to  their  development,  or  be  content  to  ignore  this  great  interest  ? 
So  far,  individnal  energy  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  in  Mr.  Stewart^s 
bill.  Possibly  the  miners  may  be  more  successful  hereafter  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years ;  but  the  history  of  mining  in  other  countries  does  not  sustain  that  hope 
with  reference  to  a  more  profitable  treatment  of  the  ores,  or  to  tho  development  of  mineral 
lodes  now  unproductive,  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  objects  designed  lo  be  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of  mines.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  unless  some  action  is 
taken  on  the  subject  b^  our  government,  past  experience  docs  not  warrant  us  in  expecting 
an  increase  of  the  bullion  product  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Gamett,  formerly  mellcr  and  refiner  in  the  United  States  branch  mint,  and 
at  present  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Works,  says,  in  a  printed 
letter  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  costs  in  labor  alone  $1  80  for  every  dollar  pro- 


per day  for  250  days,  would  probably  bo  nearer  the  facts.  This  would  give  a  result  of 
^50,000,000  as  the  cost  for  labor  alone.  Add  for  current  expenses  of  management,  wear  and 
tear  of  machiucry,  material,  &c,  $25,000,000,  and  you  have  a  total  cost,  without  calculating 
interest  on  capital,  of  $75,000,000  to  produce  $75,000,000,  the  maximum  estimate  for  this 
year  ;  in  other  words,  it  costs  a  dollar  to  produce  a  dollar.  **  Upon  ivhat  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy,"  says  Mr.  Gamett,  **a  tax  npon  the  mining  interest  can  he  justified  I  confess 
I  am  unable  to  discover.  It  practically  amounts  to  taxing  a  man  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing at  his  own  expense  for  the  public  benefit."  If  the  miners  aro  taxed  at  all,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  apply  the  tax  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  product  of  bullion ;  still  better, 
to  take  the  tax  off  altogether,  and  make  a  direct  and  liberal  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  Mr.  Stewart's  bill. 

While  many  attach  great  value  to  a  national  school  of  mines,  there  are  some  who  cannot 
see  why  government  might  not  as  well  establish  a  school  of  agriculture,  or  a  school  of  com- 
merce, or  a  school  of  commercial  navigation.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department  specially  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  Coast  Survey,  the  Light-house  Board,  the  Consular  System, 
the  Board  of  Steam  Boiler  Inspectors,  are  all  carried  on  at  government  expense  for  the  ben- 
efit of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  an  important  aid  to  commerce 
aud  navigation.  Surely  these  great  interests  have  no  cause  to  cximplain.  What  has  gov- 
ernment done,  on  any  scale  commensurate  with  these  expensive  branches  of  the  piu>lic 
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there  will  probably  be  a  department  for  instmction  in  mining,  as  in  some  of  the  colleges  of 
the  east,  with  which  this  aonation  has  been  consolidated.*  Something,  of  course,  will  be 
gained  by  snch  elementary  instmction,  bnt  these  miscellaneous  institutions  can  never  prove 
a  substitute  for  a  great  central  mining  school,  devoted  exclusively  to  mining.  As  for  com- 
merce, it  will  take  care  of  itself,  with  all  oiher  schools  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  the 
products  of  the  earth  to  sustain  it. 
Senator  Stewart,  in  his  able  and  elaborate  speech  of  January  16,  1868,  says : 

Our  mines  are  the  heritage  of  the  whole  nation,  bought  and  retained  at  the  expense  of  common  blood  and 
trcasur<».  The  nation  is  interested  in  making  them  available  for  great  and  l)eneficinl  pnri>08cs.  A  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  nioneer  who  has  discovered  the  hidden  wealth  of  that  recently  unknown  region  of 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  It  is  but  just  that  the  mines  shuidd  be  free  to  liim.  He  must  bo 
rewartlcd  for  his  risks  and  sacrifices  or  others  will  cease  to  explore,  and  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals 
will  terminate.  But  it  is  vandalism  to  require  men  to  learn  the  art  of  mining,  not  only  nt  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  labor  and  time,  but  at  the  eamenso  of  millions  of  dollars  in  wasto  of  the  ricuest  ores,  while  the 
experience  of  mankind  is  of  record  anu  could  be  made  available  to  all  by  means  of  a  common  centre  of 
mining  intelligence  and  instruction.  ♦♦***♦ 

There  is  another  impoitant  argument  in  favor  of  the  development  of  our  mines.  Tlio  region  of  country 
in  which  they  are  situated  is  far  removed  ft*om  market,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  themselves  are 
insutUelent  to  induce  settlements  and  the  development  of  the  fertile  valleys  and  arable  lands  w  liicli  we  find 
interspersed  among  the  mountaina  and  deserts.  The  mines  furnish  a  readv  market,  enhanec  the  value  of 
the  lands,  build  up  agricultural  communities,  induce  the  constniction  of  railroads  and  otiier  internal 
improvements,  cause  the  erection  of  manufactories,  school -houses,  and  churches,  and  attract  all  the  advan- 
tages of  civilized  society.  It  is  highly  impoi'tant  that  these  mountain  valleys  should  be  inhabitetl.  They 
are  more  healthful  and  invigorating  for  the  habitations  of  men  than  anv  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
There  civilLzution  and  free  institutions  will  prosper.  We  want  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  united  by  a 
oontinuons  line  of  population  as  well  as  by  raifroaus  and  other  artificial  channels  of  communication. 

It  is  wisafo  for  the  Pacific  sIoik?,  witli  its  genial  climate,  unbounded  resources,  and  vast  commercial 
advantages,  soon  to  Ikj  inhabited  by  many  millions  of  men,  to  l>e  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  hundreds 
of  miles  of  tminhabited  counti'y.  The  prosperity  of  the  mining  interests  is  the  only  means  that  will  induce 
settlement  of  the  intervening  space  and  secure  its  development. 

The  following  extracts  from  various  eminent  authorities  are  cited  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed national  school  of  mines : 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  cnulition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 
Although  it  would  he  injustice  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  military  maxims  not  congenial  with 
republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  Iw  admitted  that  a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sencling  nlwut 
among  other  political  systems  those  who  have  not  wcU  Icoi'ucd  the  value  of  their  own.  (President  Wash- 
ington to  Robert  Brooke,  esq.) 

This  suecies  of  establishment  contributes  donbly  to  the  increase  of  improvement  by  stimulating  to  enter- 
prise anu  exixnnment,  and  by  dra^ving  lo  a  common  centre  the  i-esults  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and 
observation,  and  spreading  tliom  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Expmenco  accordingly  has  shown  that 
they  ai-e  veiy  cheap  instniracnts  of  immense  national  benefit.  (President  Wafihington's  speech  to  both 
houses  of  Congress,  Decern I)er  7,  179(>.) 

It  is  a  consolation  to  observe  that  under  every  zone  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art  est^iblishes  a  certain 
equality  among  men,  and  obliterates,  for  n  time  at  least,  all  those  petty  passions  of  which  the  eifects  are  so 
pr^udicial  to  social  happiness.    (Baron  Humboldt.) 

Settled  by  the  hartl  labor  of  human  hands,  they  [the  regions  of  the  West]  arc  now  to  be  settled  by  the 
labor-saving  arts,  by  raachineiy,  by  the  steam  engine,  and  bv  intenial  improvements.  Hitherto  the  work  to 
be  done  was  that  which  nothing  bnt  the  tough  sinews  of  the  arm  of  man  could  accomplish.  (Edward 
Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches,  vol.  1.) 

Industrial  enterprise  Is  everywhere  stimulated ;  the  paths  of  adventure  are  oi)ened ;  the  boundless  west 
prevents  the  older  settlements  from  ]x*iug  overstocked,  and  gives  scoiw  for  an  imlimited  development  of 
energy.  Education  is  wanted  to  enlighten  and  dij-ect  these  active,  moving  jwwera.  Without  it,  much  wild 
vigor  will  be  exerted  in  vain.  Energy  alone  is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  turned  to  feasible  objects,  and  work 
by  sound  principles.    (E<lward  Everett's  Orations,  vol.  2.) 

The  hiiitory  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  shows  us  that,  for  want  of  a  diffusion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge among  practical  men,  great  evils  have  resulted,  both  to  science  and  practice.    (Edward  Everett,  vol.  1.) 

If  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  jfcw  World,  the  thoroughness,  the  patience,  and  the  science  of  the  Old  could 
bo  added,  far  gi-eater  results  might  bo  expected  than  those  we  now  attain.    (North  American  Review.) 

Private  establishments  are  defective  in  their  constitution,  limited  in  their  operation,  and  incapable,  from 
their  very  nature,  of  developing  and  directing  and  rewanling  the  indigenous  talent  of  the  country.  They 
arc  under  no  obligation  to  do  tlie  scientific  work  of  the  State,  or  to  pnmiote  any  of  those  national  objects 
which  are  intrusted  to  the  organized  institutions  of  other  lands.  (Sir  David  Brawster,  address  before  the 
British  Association,  July  31,  1850.) 

It  is  only  experience,  aided  by  science,  that  is  rapid  in  develoiimcnt  and  certain  in  action.  (Lyon  Flay* 
feb-,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.) 

Mining  schools  have  long  existed  in  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Austria,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  even  less  connecte<l  with  mining ;  and  their  practical  value  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the 
respective  governments  of  these  states  have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  still  ftirther  the  educational 
resources  of  such  institutions.  The  want  of  similar  establishments  in  this  country  has  long  Iwen  felt  in 
mining  districts,  and  has  been  expressctl  both  in  Parliament  and  in  memorials  addi'cffied  to  the  government. 
In  the  rojwrt  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  (1849,)  the  committee  observed  that  "among  those 
best  qualilied  to  sjwak  upon  this  point,  a  want  appeara  to  \ie  felt  of  facilities  for  acquiring  mining  education, 
such  as  provided  by  the  mining  schools  and  colleges  established  in  the  princiiml  mining  districts  of  the  con- 
tinent, apparently  with  the  most  beneficial  effect."  (Prospectus  government  school  of  mines,  London, 
1852-3.) 

Looking  at  the  class  of  men  who,  In  this  kingdom,  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  collieries  and  mines, 
wc  find  them,  in  general,  charactcri«ed  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy  and  intelligence;  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  independently  of  the  losses  outeiled  by  the  uncertainty  of  mineraJ  *  cins,  large  sums  are 
yearly  squandered  on  ill-judged,  and  sometimes  c%'eu  absurd  Bi)eculatious,  which  a  greater  amount  of  expe- 
rience  on  the  part  of  the  proposer  would  have  taught  him  to  modify  or  abandon.  (Wrightmau,  Geological 
Sun'ey,  Great  Britain.) 

It  is  conceded  to  agriculture  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  reproduced  annually,  can  be  stimulated  by  an 
application  of  acquired  knowledge,  connected  with  practical  training,  upon  a  farm  conducted  upon  the 
prmciples  taught,  whore  theoiy  and  practice  are  combined.    But  it  is  domed  to  mining,  a  pursuit  in  which 
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nature  ffires  bnt  one  crop,  with  the  production  of  which  man  has  not  asBisted,  and  where  all  the  knowledge 
dcmnnocii  is  to  secure  the  production  at  hand  bj  the  most  cx])editiouB,  economical,  and  safe  means  which 
experience  and  science  ftuiiish.    (Gregory  Yale,  Titles  to  Mining  Claims.) 

The  arts  of  mining  and  geology  mutually  support  and  illustrate  each  other.  As  the  geolo^st  is  indebted 
to  tlic  labors  and  observations  of  the  miner  for  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  cmst 
of  the  earth,  so  the  miner  must  jkmsscss  some  degree  of  geological  Iniowlodge  if  he  desires  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  useftd  minerals  in  his  dii^trict,  such  as  ores,  precious  stones,  rock  salt,  See.  He  who  abandons 
the  simple  and  correct  way  pointed  out  by  geological  exDcricnee,  runs  the  risk  of  groping  in  oonjocturc  and 
doubt,  and  this  is  of  particular  importance  in  mining^or  it  is  an  enterprise  brilliant  and  taU  of  promise, 
and  at  the  same  time  expensive,  and  often  illusory.  (Professor  R.  C.  Yon  Leonhard,  University  of  Heidel- 
berg.) 

Of  the  importance  of  an  increased  product  of  the  precioos  metals  there  can  be  no  queetioxu 
The  ablest  political  economists  of  Europe  and  Amenca  are  unanimous  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  shortly  after  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union,  said : 

The  objects  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  gold  mines  in  California  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bring  to  tlie  general  public  use  of  the  people  of  the  tf  nited  States  the  largest  [mssible  acquisition  of  national 
wealth  from  their  newly-discovered  fountains ;  and  secondly,  to  render  the  mining  operations  conducive  to 
the  best  and  sneedicst  possible  settlement  of  our  vast  countiies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  are  so  soon  to 
exercise  boundless  commoroial,  social,  and  political  influences  over  the  eastern  world. 

Mr.  Benton  was  *'  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  undertake 
to  make  a  revenue  out  of  the  mines ;  that  the  United  States  ought  to  content  herself  with 
getting  the  wealth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself." 

Sir  Archibald  Allison,  referring  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Califor- 
nia  and  Australia,  makes  use  of  this  emphatic  language : 

That  which  for  five  and  twenty  years  had  been  wanting— a  currency  comnMmsnrate  to  the  increased  num- 
bers and  transactions  of  the  civilized  world — ^was  now  supplied  by  the  benefioent  hand  of  nature.  The  era 
of  a  contracted  currency,  and  consequent  low  prices  and  general  misery,  iutennipted  by  passing  glooms  of 
prosperity,  waa  at  an  end.  Prices  rapidly  ixise ;  wages  advanced  in  a  similar  proportion ;  exports  and 
imports  enormously  increased,  while  crime  and  misery  us  rapidly  dimimshod. 

Mr.  Conness,  always  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  gpreat  measures  for  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  Pacific  slope,  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  mineral  land 
bill: 

I  will  not  undertake  to  extend  this  debate  or  the  consideration  of  this  ouestion  by  entering  into  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  production  of  gold  costs.  It  would  bo  mere  guessing  at  best ;  but  I  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  no  oommodity  which  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  our  country  and  of  the  world  require  so  much 
as  the  addition  to  our  circulation  of  the  precious  metals.  I  need  not  waste  a  word  in  stating  bow  it  incites 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Nye  said,  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate : 

I  beg  the  Senate  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  every  additional  dollar  of  gold  and  silver  that  we  prodnoe 
lays  the  foundation  of  our  financial  structure  on  a  more  stable  foundation.  Let  it  be  knoTi-n  that  we  can 
produce  gold  and  silver  to  make  our  credit  alwavs  secure  and  sure,  that  the  interest  will  be  paid  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  our  credit  will  stand  as  hi^  if  not  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  earth. 

The  importance  of  such  an  increase  to  the  United  States  has  been  forcibly  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House.  Mr.  Julian,  the  intelligent  chairman  of  that 
committee,  who  very  ably  supported  the  policy  of  granting  absolute  titles  in  fee  to  the 
miners,  though  opposed  to  the  form  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  says,  in  a 
report  on  the  mineral  lands,  dated  June  5, 1666 : 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee  there  is  very  great  need  of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  precioi» 
metals.  The  disproportion  of  gold  and  silver  to  other  values,  and  to  our  commercial  wants,  is  verv  remark- 
able. If  practicable,  it  should  oe  reduced.  The  property  of  the  United  States,  nithin  the  last  ion  vears, 
has  increased  about  1900,000,000  per  year ;  and  this  increase  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  two  hundred'timea 
greater  than  the  increase  of  coin  during  the  same  period.  It  is  believed  that  some  poUey  which  will  secure 
to  the  government  a  fresh  and  liberal  supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  be  found  abeolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  distinguished  statiesmau  and  financier,  says,  in  a  reoent  able 
letter : 

All  the  beniefitsof  skill  and  experience  derived  from  years  of  devotion  to  busineas  pursuits,  are  kmt 
through  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  which  no  sagacity  or  skill  can  anticipate.  When  we  reflect  that  each 
nation  is  but  a  nart  of  the  great  community  of  states,  united  by  ties  of  oommerce,  business,  and  inter- 
chajiges,  and  find  the  rest  of  the  world  sustained  by  a  specie  currency,  which  is  of  uniform,  onivoraol  inter- 
national value,  how  can  we  who  are  dealing  with  depreciated  paper  expect  to  compete  sucoessfullywitii 
thosecountrieswhosemoney  is  gold,  or  its  actual  equivalent?  No  nation  has  ever  tried  this  exnortnent 
without  vast  sacrifices  and  groat  failures.  So  long  as  the  currency  of  the  world  is  gold,  anv  nation  dopiirting 
from  this  standard  impairs  its  own  power  of  successful  oom|)etition,  and  gradually  drives*  its  products  fit)m 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  smug^g  does  not  open  the 
safety-valve,  keep  out  foreign  imports  for  a  thne,  thereby  annihilating  its  exports;  but  prices  soon  rise  at 
home  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  augmented  duties,  and,  the  check  becoming  ineffeotnal.  is  sought  to 
be  remedied  by  augmented  tariffs.  It  is  totally  impossible  for  a  nation  like  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  business  operations  of  the  world,  and  it  is  equally  impracticable  to  carry  on  sncoessftd  intemationAl 
exchanges  when  the  money  of  the  oounby  is  depredated  paper. 

December  2,  1867,  Mr.  Stewart,  United  States  senator  from  Nevada,  asked,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  the  following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and 
ordered  to  be  printed;  December  3,  1867,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining; 
rebruary  20,  1868,  reported  by  Mr.  Stewart,  with  amendments. 
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A  BILL  to  establish  a  nntional  school  of  mines. 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Home  qf  Jiepresentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  Anuriea  in  Congreu 
aseeinbUd,  That  the  tax  loTicd  and  collcctod  upon  goUl  and  silver  balliou  ij~  the  States  and  Territories 
situated  In  whole  or  in  port  west  of  the  eastern  oose  of  the  Rocky  mountains  be  set  apart,  so  lon^^as  the 
same  shall  bo  collected  hj  the  goremment,  as  a  special  fund  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  n  school  of 
mines,  to  bo  located  on  tue  line  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains^  as  near  as  practicable 
to  the  centre  of  the  mining  States  and  Territories. 

(Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  State  and  Territory  located  in  whole  or  Iji  part  west  of  tho 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  may  appoint  one  member  of  n  board  of  directors,  n  majority  of  whom 
shaU  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  in  case  of  failure  on  tho  part  of  any  State  or  Territory  so  to  appoint,  tho 
President  slmll  appoint  such  member  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  no  jiart  of  the 
ftuid  herein  provided  for  shall  be  expended  in  sahiries,  travelling  or  other  i)cr80uul  expenses  of  the  said 
ix>ard  of  directors.] 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tho  management  of  tho  institution  shall  be' under  the  control  of 
eight  directors,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  n  quoruu*.  Tho  directors  shall  bo  selected  from  tho 
mMng  States  and  Territories,  and  appointed  by  tho  President,  by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  tho 
Senate,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  four  years,  and  imtil  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  following  named  (Xirsons  shall  constitute  tho  board  of  directors  from  the  first  dav  of  July, 
anno  Domini  eighteen  hundnxl  and  sixty-eight,  until  tho  first  of  July,  eighteen  hnndrctl  and  seventy, 
namely :  Sherman  Day  and  William  Ashbumer,  of  California ;  F.  A.  Tntlo  and  D.  W.  Wclty,  of  Nevada ; 

A.  C.  Gibbs,  of  Orej^n ; ,  of  Idaho ;  A.  J.  Simmons,  of  Montana ;  and  John  Pierce,  of  Colorado. 

In  case  of  failure  of^any  of  the  above-named  (icrsons  to  serve,  or  should  a  vacancy  occur  from  any  other 
cause,  the  same  shall  be  filled  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Tho  directors  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  their  actual  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  while  attending  to  the  business  of  tho 
institution  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  board  of  directors  shall  hare  power  to  m.iko  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  organisation  anu  government  of  tho  school ;  sliall  apix)int  its  professors,  teachers,  and 
officers,  and  exercise  supervision  and  control  over  the  fUnd  hbrcin  appropmted. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  professor  or  teacher  [or  other  ofliccrl  of  this  institution  shall 
bo  removed  except  upon  charges  and  specifications  duly  investigated  br  tho  board  of  directors,  and  tlio 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  to  whom  tho  fhcts  ana  tho  evidence  shall  Ixj  reported,  shall  bo 
conclusive. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tuition  in  this  institution  shall  bo  fVee  to  any  citimu  of  tho  United 
States  who  may  present  proper  evidences  of  qualification,  to  Ikj  determined  by  tlio  faculty ;  and  it  shall  also 
be  free  to  students  fh)m  other  countries,  duly  recommended  by  the  authorities  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
shall  have  become  qualified ;  but  all  expenses  for  books  and  stationery,  and  all  personal  expenses  for  lodging, 
subsistence,  and  travelling,  shall  be  borne  by  the  students  themselves. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tue  primaiy  obSect  of  tho  school  Ixiing  an  increase  of  tho  bullion 
product  of  the  country,  by  the  practical  application  of  science  to  mining,  and  the  diffusion  of  correct 
Knowledge  among  miners  as  to  tho  b€»t  methods  of  treating  the  ores,  no  charge  shall  bo  made  for  assays, 
tests,  metallurgical  or  otlier  exi»erimcnt8,  except  to  cover  tho  actual  cost  of  material  used. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  on  and  after  tho  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  shall  set  apart  tho  fund  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  named  in  this 
act ;  and  he  shall,  after  receiving  a  renort  from  the  board  of  directors,  locate  tho  school  and  fltmish  plans 
and  specifications  for  all  necessary  buildings  and  improvements,  which  shall  Ix)  plain  and  substantial,  and 
upon  tho  most  economical  plan  consistent  with  tho  purposes  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  order  that  the  board  of  dii'cctors  may  bo  placed  in  possession 
of  the  most  approved  systems  of  education,  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  principal  mining  schools  of  Eurone,  nud  a  report  to  bo  prepaixxl  upon  the  same,  the  expense  of 
such  service  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  lunexpendea  balance  of  tho  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  tho  collec- 
tion of  mining  statistics]  fUnds  of  the  iustitution. 

3ec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  tho  duties  now  performed  by  the  special  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  raining  statistics  in  tho  States  and  Territorios  west  of  the  Rooky 
mountains,  shall,  upon  tho  organization  and  completion  of  the  school  of  mines  created  by  this  act,  bo  ner- 
formod  under  a  nermanent  system  by  the  faculty  of  said  institution,  and  their  raport  shall  be  transmitteu  to 
the  Secretary  of^the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  laiu  before  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  professora  and  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  president 
of  the  institution,  shul  make  [annual]  visits  to  tho  principal  mining  districts,  accomnaniod  by  their  rospoctivo 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mines,  mills,  and  modes  of  working,  and  instructing  the  pupils  in 
the  practical  operations  of  mining  and  metallurgy ;  and  the  said  professora  and  teaehera  shall  also,  as  Cor  as 
their  time  will  permit,  give  free  lectures  to  tue  minera  on  geology,  mineralogy,  metallnrgy,  and  mining 
engineering,  and  kindred  subjects.  And  the  faculty  may  roquira,  as  a  part  of  the  rcgtilor  course  of  instruc- 
tion, the  pupils  to  engago  for  a  prescribed  period  in  practical  mining  and  milling. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  requbre  from  the  directon 
and  lh>m  the  disbnraing  officer  or  officera  appointed  bv  the  board  of  directora  such  bonds  and  Tonohcn  as 
be  may  deem  necessary  for  the  security  and  nroper  diSDursement  of  the  tand. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  fiirther  enaeied.  That  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  commencine  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  not  exceeding  one-half  or  the  fund  arising  from  the  tax  levied  upon 
mMk  and  silver  bollion  shall  be  expended  by  or  on  benalf  of  the  institution,  the  [remaining  half  to]  remain* 
aer  sliali  be  set  apart  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  invested  in  government  securities,  which  shall 
remain,  both  princiiml  and  interest,  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  institution ; 
and  no  port  of  the  moneys  so  reserved,  [half]  either  principal  or  interest,  shall  be  drawn  so  long  as  the  gov- 
cmmeot  shall  continue  to  impose  a  tax  upon  gold  ana  silver  bullion,  but  after  such  tax  shall  have  ceased  tho 
interest  on  the  reserred  fund  shall  be  oscu  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned.  . 
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